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hwiiw  1.  of  ifi  pM^ll^  AnaL  tem  ecmIbk  and  Ac  Make. 

Bat  ta  tic  lOott  tq^iC,  and  ia  tbe  kBg  faonn  I  pas  ai  m;  ceQ- 
wiadow  lookii^  on  iIk  ilm^ili  ii  s>nUre  skj.  tbe  bUci  vdvM 
riadowof  tftt  cjprenes  gn  Ae  bfinfiag  %Kadi  aani^tf,  and  br 
Mar  amas  tiie  and  Cn^an  pbon,  I  cnse  Ae  cowarfice  tbtt 
pteventa  me  boa  veanog  the  mattyr  s  ctown  and  T^mg  out  mj 
tanienesaoa  bjr  Uw  deaaw^  orieal  oC  fin. 

God  fbttad  that  I  riuold  tar  a  vocd  agains  tbe  £utfa  in  wbadi  I 

wu  bom ;  ttut,  if  t  dared,  I  vould  ay  alood  before  the  altar  hsttf  that 

I      aoboman  cicattirc,  Bnhopoc  Iniaaior  tt^''««c*'  be  b^  ^wmld  be 

aScwed  to  tDairaand  Bwdcr  Bcn  after  GodS  *ifc*«wTT  who  are 

nu&taken  in  tbdr  intenwelalioo  of  Cod  «  Word. 

Hov  happy  life  was  ta  England  bdore  tb?  Jceebd  Elizabcdi 

came  to  root  out  the  old  faith '    There  woe  bad  tines  before  that, 

I  kaov.for  my  own  great  uncle,  tbe  manyr Sebastian SewdipUe^  ms 

Irantt  at  the  stake  by  King  Henry,  and  mocfa  oppression  ms  qcrciaed 

in  the  name  oC  out  good  young  King  Edward  ;  but  of  diis  I  recollect 

iwihing,  haip-ing  been  a  child  at  the  lime.    But  those  who^  Uce  XK$ 

own  people,  were  unoUruiivcly  Catholic,  were  but   little  faamcd 

before  ihc  wicked  Queen  came  to  ui>do  the  work  of  my  mistress, 

the  tainted  Qtteen  Mary. 

I  and  my  twin-sislei  MiUiccnt  were  only  thirteen  when  one  day 

a  courier  came  from  London  with  the  news  that  Kir^  Edward  was 

dead  and  Jane  proclaimisi  Queen.   It  seems  but  yesterday,  I  recollect 

it  io  clearly.     My  father  called  his  people  togcthw  in  the  great  hall 

and  told  them  what  had  happened,  and  how  out  real  Queen  Mary 

wu  in  Norfolk  wandne  their  aid.    And  when  he  ceased  speaking  he 

lifted  his  cap  and  itfeteWly  said,  "  God  save  hci  Grace  1 "  and  a 

(  great  shout  answered  him,  "  God  saw  Queen  Mar>- ! "  Then  we  saw 

;  ihem  clailer  off  with  pikes  and  hatquebases  on  their  shoulders  to  the 

I  town  hatd  by,  where  my  father  joined  his  cousin,  Sir  William  l>ormer, 

arkd  other  gentlemen,  and  proclaimed  Queen  Mary. 

MUliccnt  and  1.  with  our  old  gmetness,  were  m  great  fear  of 
bloodshed ;  but  all  went  well,  and  in  three  weeks  myfalhcr  -««=  ba-^k 
Wd  told  us  the  blessed  news  that  our  lawful  Queen  had  taken 
possession  of  her  birthright.  «„„„Lm, 
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[be  Court  and  its  dangers,  and  asked  but  to  be  allowed  to 
live  in  peace  on  his  own  lands.  My  sister  Millicenl,  too,  u-a-i  oT  ibe 
tame  nature.  She  was  ever  a  home-bird,  and  whilst  Jan«  Doimer 
and  I,  like  the  giddy  cliildren  we  were,  inugined  aU  sorts  of  brilti.int 
fmurcs  for  ourselves,  in  whicli  foreign  princes  and  nobles  took  an 
important  pan,  my  sister  was  linn  in  bcr  purpose  to  wed  a  nciglibour 
and  live  and  die;  in  the  old  home.  So  when  my  cousin  Jane  went 
with  her  grandmother  to  Court  and  wroic  mc  long  accounts  of  the 
grand  doings  there,  I  pined  and  freiicd  to  Join  her  and  take  part  in 
the  splcftdour  she  deneribed.  My  father  stood  out  against  it  for 
many  months,  and  prayed  his  little  gtr),  as  he  ever  c.illcd  mc,  not  to 
kave  him  ;  but  I  fell  sick  with  sorrow  that  I  could  not  go,  and  grew 
lo  hate  our  country  gaieties.  At  lut  my  teasing  prevailed,  and  ray 
father,  with  a  heavy  heart  and  much  grave  warning,  consented  to  take 
me  on  hoiwback  to  LoiKlon  to  place  mc  for  a  time  under  the  care 
of  my  great  aunt,  old  Lady  Dormer.  I  was  mad  with  joy  and  excite- 
ment, but  my  father  was  very  sad  as  we  rode  along  in  the  pleasant 
May  wealtiet  towards  the  Court  \  for  the  times  were  stti)  disturbed, 
though  Wyatt  and  his  knaves  bad  been  hanged.  Nobler  blood,  too, 
than  W)'att's  had  been  shed  in  plenty  for  treason  a^inst  our  Queen; 
and  even  r>ow  roost  Englishmen  mi^liked  the  marriage  of  her  Grace 
with  her  cousin  the  Prince  of  Spain.  My  falhtr  had  been  summoned, 
tike  aU  other  gentlemen,  to  accompany  the  Queen  on  her  n).irri.igc 
jotmiey  to  Winchester,  but  neither  llic  eaand  nor  its  object  jilcascd 
him,  though  he  was  forced  to  go. 

Ah  1  the  fluttering  hcirl  and  quivering  knees  with  which  I  was 
taken  through  the  long  galleries  and  endless  chambers  at  Whiteliall 
10  the  Queen's  apartment.  On  the  thrcsliold  of  the  presence-chamber 
I  would  l^n  have  fled  for  mere  ffi(;ht,  but  old  I.ady  Donnrr  was 
leading  me  by  tlic  hand,  and  my  father  was  ju&t  behind  with  other 
gentlemen,  so  for  very  .iliamc  I  dared  not  draw  luck  now.  I'he 
room  was  rather  dark  when  wc  first  entered  it,  and  I  could  not  sec 
the  Qvcen  dearly,  but,  as  my  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  light,  I 
[law  that  two  maidens  were  dancing  in  the  middle  of  the  chamber, 
[whiUt  another,  who  sat  on  a  low  stool,  was  playing  upon  a  lute.  Out 

the  semi-daikncss  1  heard  a  rich,  dcq)  %-oicc,  like  a  man's,  say, 
'  Arid  whom  have  wc  here  ?  "  and  then  my  father  led  mc  fonvard  and 
nelt,  bidding  mc  kneel  too.    And  well  it  was  I  had  to  kneel,  or  I 
bould  have  fallen  fiom  sheer  fright ;  but  soon  I  gathered  courage 
tfnough  to  loc^  up,  and  I  shall  never  forget  Ibe  kindly,  gentle,  yet 

,  smile  which  passed  over  the  poor  suffering  face,  so  white  and 
lieni,  of  the  good  Queen  as  she  hdd  out  her  hand,  all  coveted  in^ 
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juwelii,  for  me  to  kUs.  "Nay,  child,"  she  said,  "do  not  tremble 
so,  I  will  not  hann  thcc.  Go  to  thy  madcap  cousin  Dormer ;  she 
will  school  thct,  I  will  warrant.  Hut  be  a  good  child  and  not  over- 
bold, and  let  mc  sec  thcc  near  mc  every  day." 

And  so  thcnccfonvard  I  was  always  near  her  Graoe.  Ah  I  the 
happy,  happy  summer  I  It  was  for  us  one  long  round  of  gaiety  and 
pleasure  as  the  Queen  journeyed  slowly  from  pabcc  to  pabcc,  ail 
through  June  and  July,  on  her  way  to  Winchester  to  meet  her  bride- 
groom. All  wait  hoperul  and  joyous  then,  and  even  the  Queen's  ^c 
seemed  to  grow  brighter,  younger,  and  more  comely  as  she 
approached  her  wedding-day.  We  young  girls  were  half-crazy  «itJi 
delight  at  our  fine  new  garments  and  the  bravery  which  surrounded 
us,  greater,  it  is  said,  than  ever  was  seen  in  the  world  before  or  since. 
But  all  this  and  the  splendid  ceremony  at  ^Vinchcstcr  has  but  little  to  do 
with  my  story  :  only  that  on  the  night  before  the  wedding,  when  our 
new  King  Philip,  came  secreily  to  see  his  bride  for  the  Rrsi  time  at 
the  bishop's  house,  we  maidens  were  kept,  much  to  our  discontent, 
ill  an  adjoining  room  whilst  the  Queen  met  her  husband  ;  and  when 
the  Queen  brought  him  in  to  see  us,  he  gaily  kissL-d  us  all  on  the 
lips  in  the  English  fashion,  whereat  mcthought  the  Queen  was  sad. 
And  when  she  had  withdrawn  him,  the  principal  Spanish  nobles  who 
accompnic'd  him  would  fain  kiss  us  too.  There  was  much  merr)-- 
making  at  this,  for  ilie  fashion  was  strange  and  new  to  the  Spaniards ; 
but  I  noliced  as  I  stood  next  to  my  cousin  Jane  ihai,  whilst  she 
pertly  struggled  with  the  rest  of  the  nobles,  she  turned  deathly  i>ale 
and  nearly  fiinicd  as  the  splendid  Count  de  Teria  kissed  her  lip«. 

During  the  next  few  months  we  saw  much  of  tlic  Spaniards  that 
remained,  though  most  of  them  soon  went  to  the  wars ;  but  Feria 
and  a  few  others  remained  in  England  with  the  King,  ^\^lat  passed 
between  him  and  Jane  Dormer  at  the  lime  I  kneiv  not,  only  that  he 
was  to  be  married  to  his  own  niece  for  the  sake  of  her  money,  snd 
yet  it  was  clear  to  us  all  ihjt  he  was  in  lore  with  Jane ;  and  much 
we  leased  my  cousin  about  it.  Rut  when  he  came  back  to  England 
as  ambassador  four  years  afterwards,  when  all  hope  and  joy  and 
health  had  faded  out  of  the  Queen's  life,  he  made  love  to  Jane 
almost  openly,  although  the  poor  Queen  prayed  and  besought  him 
not  to  pledge  himself  to  her  for  fear  of  King  Philip's  displeasure. 

\Vith  the  Count  came  a  kinsman  of  his,  Don  Diego  de  Sarmicnto, 
an  hidalgo  of  ancient  family  but  small  estate,  the  brightest,  bravest, 
and  best  man  in  the  world.  Ah  1  the  sweet  secret  meetings  we  liad 
at  Whitehall,  at  Richmond,  and  Hampton  Court,  where  the  Count 
pledged  his  troth  to  Jane,  whilst  Don  Diego  msdc  most  rapturous 
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love  to  me  j\ll  the  Court  was  in  gloom  and  sorrow.  The  Queer, 
was  slowly  dying,  public  discontent  was  rising,  a  dtsastious  war  was 
being  waged  against  England,  and  trouble  was  all  around  ux.  llut 
we,  poor  fools,  were  the  happiest  cncaiurcs  alirc,  and,  when  the  Count 
and  hb  kinstoan  had  to  join  the  King  in  Flanders,  I  thought  our 
hearts  would  break. 

ttTicn  the  Queen  was  on  her  death-bed  some  months  later,  Feria 
came  back  again  and  brought  Diego  with  him  ;  and  as  soon  as  our 
poor  mistress  had  died,  and  none  knew  what  couree  fttadam 
Elizabeth  would  lake,  we  withdrew  ftom  the  Court  and  took  up  our 
abode  with  old  T,ady  Dormer  in  the  part  of  (he  [xthce  of  the  Savoy 
where  she  lired.  Tliere  the  Count  renewed  his  suit,  much  to  the 
distress  of  the  aged  lady,  who  ai  Li.it  iwrempiorily  refused  her  cwn 
and  her  son's  consent  to  Jane's  marriigc,  atid  wrote  to  my  father 
saying  she  was  sending  me  and  my  cousin  into  the  counlrj'  afain, 
for  Uk  Court  was  full  of  hctctics  and  c\il  persons,  and  was  no  fit 
pbce  for  young  maidens. 

ITien  my  cou^'n  and  myself  did  an  unduliful  thing.  \\'e  knew 
the  real  reason  for  our  banishment  was  the  fear  of  our  pledging  our- 
selves to  the  slningeis,  who  would  take  us  to  live  in  distant  land*, 
and  we  could  not  bcir  to  lose  our  lovcn.  So  one  night  Lite,  by  the 
help  of  our  governess  and  some  of  the  servants,  the  Count  and  Diego 
were  admitted,  and  wliilst  Lady  Dormer  slept  wc  were  married  by  ihc 
Bishop  of  Aciuila,  Jane  to  the  Count,  and  I  to  Don  Diego.  Directly 
after  the  ceremony  the  bridegrooms  and  the  Bishop  took  boat  to 
Durham  Place,  where  tliey  were  staying,  and  the  next  morning  wc 
were  sent  off  to  Buckinghamshire,  the  good  old  Lady  Dormer  con- 
gratulating herself  upon  hav-ing,  as  she  thought,  got  rid  of  her  trouble- 
some  charges. 

But  the  two  married  lovers  could  not  brook  separation  from  their 
lawful  wives  for  long,  and  the  Count  soon  confessed  all  to  Sir 
William  Dormer,  aiKl  took  his  Countess  to  her  new  home  in  Durham 
Place.  I  had  more  ado  to  reconcile  my  own  father,  for  Don  Diego 
was  but  a  poor  gentleman,  whilst  Feria,  who  was  soon  10  be  a  Duke, 

iwas  the  King's  ambassador  and  n  very  great  personage.  But  at 
length,  after  many  tears,  I  loo  left  the  old  hnll  to  go  mth  my  hus- 
baivd.  All  the  world  knows  how  the  termagant  Queen  P.lijaibcth 
flouted  and  quarrelled  with  the  new  ambassadress,  and  how,  before 
Uttny  months  were  over,  we  all  went  across  the  sea  10  Flanders,  and 
thence  with  King  Philip  to  Spain. 
It  u  ihifty-four  years  since  then,  and  I  have  never  looked  upon 
my  birthplace  again.    Ikf  y  path  io  hfe,  and  that  of  my  cousin  the 
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Dudiess,  ky  apart,  and  I  s-iw  her  but  rarely,  for  she  n-as,  and 
is,  one  or  the  greatest  hdics  in  Spain,  and  the  most  saintly. 

But  my  Diego  and  I  retired  as  soon  as  might  be  to  his  andent 
mansion- ho tiKe,  near  Valladolid,  in  Castile,  and  there  nc  passed  ti^n 
years  of  our  simple,  happy  ninriied  life.  Two  out  of  our  five 
childnfn  only  survived  ihcir  infancy,  the  eldest  and  ihu  youngest: 
Diego,  who  was  born  within  a  few  weeks  of  Jane*s  son  Fernando, 
now  Duke  of  Feria,  and  Philip,  so  christened  after  our  good  King. 

But  at  length  came  stories  that  the  heretics  in  Flanders  were 
rising  in  rebellion  against  the  King,  and  my  husband  grciv  restless, 
rusting,  as  he  said,  hkc  a  useless  sn'ord  in  Its  scabbard ;  for  the  talk 
of  war  to  him  was  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  to  a  charger.  So  at 
lost  I  could  keep  him  at  my  side  no  longer,  and  he  was  &in  to 
put  on  his  armour  again  to  fight  the  heretics  under  the  Duke  of 

It  was  a  bitter  trial  to  me  to  he  left  alone,  and  my  trouble  was 
increased  by  ihe  ni^vs  which  reached  me  from  England.  The 
Catholics  there  were  being  sorely  persecuted  by  the  Queen,  arMl 
multitudes  were  being  driven  by  fear  into  the  new  faith.  The 
Ergtiih,  moreover,  were  helping  the  rebels,  and  injuring  our  King 
by  land  and  sea.  I  was  ashamed  of  my  countrymen  to  be  thus 
led  away  by  the  caprice  of  a  wicked  woman.  My  father,  ever 
faithful,  had  been  proscribed  and  persecuted  until  he  Iiad  died  of 
trouble  and  distress  ;  and,  worst  of  all,  Miliiccnt  my  sister  had 
just  married  a  Protestant  gentleman  named  Philip  Sendye,  whose 
estate  joined  ours,  and  had  herself  embraced  his  faith.  Thence- 
forward I  wrote  to  her  no  more,  nor  she  to  me. 

Long  months  passed  sometimes  without  news  coming  to  me  from 
my  husband,  months  full  of  anxiety  and  sorrow  for  ilie  danger  he  was 
in ;  but  at  last,  when  he  had  been  gone  three  years,  a  pikeman 
returning  wounded  to  our  neiglibourhood  told  me  he  had  seen 
him  fall  struck  by  a  harquebu^c  liall  at  Brille.  I  thought  I  should 
have  gone  mad  with  grief,  and  was  like  to  die,  when  suddenly  my 
sorrow  was  turned  lo  joy  by  the  return  of  my  husband  himself,  sorely 
wounded,  a  shadow  of  his  former  self,  but  still  alive.  He  had  lost 
an  ami  in  the  war,  and  his  estate  had  sufTercd  much  in  his  absence, 
but  withal  we  rejoiced  and  were  united  again  once  more  in  bonds 
of  perfect  love. 

For  the  next  fe^v  years  our  principal  care  was  the  fit  bringing  up 
of  our  children.  Young  Diego,  who  had  been  bom  in  1560  and  was 
now  growing  almost  into  manhood,  was  bold  and  adventurous  like 
his  father,  never  ttred  of  hearing  stories  of  vu  and  travel.    Like  his 
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came  neaily  kilted  me.  %fy  husband's  cousin,  Pedro  Sanniento  de 
Gamboa,  who  was  the  Governor  of  Magellan  for  the  King,  wrote  to 
gay  that  one  moining  a  caravel  was  seen  drifting  off  Port  St.  Julian, 
which  prcsenlly  ran  aground.  High  aloft  from  the  yard-ann  there 
dangled  by  the  neck  the  corpse  of  a  one-aimed  man,  and  all  the 
bloodstained  deck  was  strewn  with  the  bodies  of  the  crew,  each 
man  with  his  ihroat  cut.  The  shij)  had  been  captured  and  ran- 
sacked by  the  accursed  Drake,  and  my  husband  had  been  murdered 
by  my  own  countrymen. 

My  son's  dark  brow  grew  darker  as  he  heard  the  dire  news,  and 
t  before  I  could  slop  him  he  seized  a  reliquary  containing  a  piece  of  a 
hone  of  Santiago,  and  swore  solemnly  upon  it  that  he  would  avenge 
his  father,  even  at  the  cost  of  his  own  life.  By  tears  and  entreaties 
I  tried  to  keep  him  near  me  ;  but  I  could  not  wean  him  from  his 
thought  of  vengeance.  He  had  no  money  to  fit  out  expeditions, 
for  we  had  little  left  but  the  old  mansion-house  with  a  few  acres, 
and  my  own  portion,  with  which  I  had  bought  two  houses  in 
Madrid  ;  but  he  polished  up  his  dead  father's  arms  and  armour,  and, 
without  even  telling  me  he  was  going,  rode  out  one  morning  for 
Snntander,  to  join  the  force  which  was  being  embarked  there  in 
the  Pope's  name  to  succour  the  brave  Irishmen  who  were  holding 
out  against  the  heretic  English.  He  wrote  to  me  in  high  spirits 
before  he  sailed,  Idling  roe  that  when  he  had  killed  ten  Englishmen 
he  would  come  back  and  stay  with  me  for  ei-er.  Alas  1  he  never 
came  back.  I  learnt  afterwards  how  the  craven  Italian  who  com- 
manded them  had  surrendered  the  fori  al  Smcnvick  at  the  first 
summons,  and  had  basely  gone  on  his  knees  to  beg  for  their  lives, 
whilst  Kildare  was  within  a  few  hours'  march  of  him,  hastening  to 
his  support.  Their  lives  were  promised,  but  the  incarnate  devils. 
Grey  and  Bingham,  broke  their  word,  and  cut  the  throats  of  eight 
hundred  of  them  and  more.  And  so  my  bright  lad  was  slain  by  the 
heretic  fiends  who  had  murdered  my  husband,  and  hes  dumbly 
crying  for  x-engeance  under  a  few  inches  of  bog  in  Dingle  Bay. 

I  think  I  must  have  been  mad  when  I  first  heard  the  news. 
AH  my  soul  seemed  to  turn  to  hate  and  bitlerncss ;  and,  but  for 
my  child  Philip  and  his  sweet  caressing  ways,  I  should  have  lost 
my  reason  for  ever.  There  were  limes  indeed  when  I  would  turn 
c^ien  from  him  with  sudden  hate  and  loathing,  he  was  so  like  an 
English  lad  ;  but  this  gradually  passed  away,  and  I  grew  so  thai  I 
could  hardly  bear  him  out  of  my  sight. 

But  as  years  passed  on  and  Philip  became  a  straight,  tall  suipling 
Stories  came  that  our  good,  patient  King,  who  had  suffered  so  mucti 
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It  the  lands  of  the  English  Queen,  had  at  last  dMcnnincd  to  punish 
ber.  There  would  l*  no  fighting,  it  was  said  All  England  was 
tkk  of  her  nilc,  and  was  only  waitii^  to  welcome  our  peat  fleet  to 
bring  tbem  the  Catholic  faith  again.  His  Uolinc&s  lud  givui  his 
special  bkasing  to  the  cotcipnsc  and  vast  sums  of  money  ;  and  the 
greatest  fleet  that  ever  sailed  the  seas  wis  going  on  a  voyage  of 
idOLSure  and  delight,  without  danger  and  without  0{)posiiion.  So 
good  Father  Bias  told  us  all,  and  the  fiiais  that  came  and  went  about 
our  house  said  it  was  the  duty  of  all  good  Christians  (o  ukc  part  in 
CO  holy  an  excursion. 

Philip  was  now  OTcr  eighteen  and  was  aSatnc  to  go,  for  he  was 
alwa}*!  very  devovl  and  full  of  {nly  for  the  poor  heretics  who  were  so 
nusguidcd.  The  Englisli  priests  at  Valladolid,  too,  had  sent  word 
to  the  Court  of  the  young  Sixiniard  who  spoke  English  so  well  and 
might  be  useful.  So  an  order  came  for  him  to  join  Don  Pedro  de 
V^ddez  as  interpreter  and  secretary  on  boanl  the  Armada.  I  could 
hardly  let  him  go,  for  he  was  all  I  had  le^ ;  but  he  laughed  at  my  fears, 
attd  they  all  told  me  there  coutd  be  no  possible  danger.  The  English 
were  only  too  anxious  for  our  coming,  always  with  the  cxcqition  of 
the  Queen  and  her  few  heretics.  The  wretched  smaclts  and  poor 
galliots  of  Drake  would  not  dare  even  to  approach  our  si>!endtd  ficet, 
and  ibc  T0)-age  would  be  a  long  holiday.  Fool  that  I  was  to  believe 
it  I  I,  an  Englishwoman,  sltould  have  known  my  stubborn  country- 
men better.  But  I  let  my  boy  go  for  the  cause  of  Christ  and  the 
Kiflgr  though,  if  I  had  dared,  I  woitld  have  stopped  him  at  the  last 
nuxaenL  I  w.is  an  Englishwoman,  and,  as  such,  always  subjca  to 
suspicion  ;  and  any  hint  of  dissent  from  me  would  liave  been  dan- 
gerous bo*h  to  me  and  to  my  boy.  But  my  heart  shrieked  within 
me  that  he  should  not  go,  though  my  lips  were  silent.  And  so  he 
started  on  that  bright  spring  morning  to  avenge  his  father  snd  his 
brother,  not  with  blood,  but  with  faith  and  salvation  for  their  mur- 
dcrcn. 

AD  that  summer  of  15S8  I  was  on  my  knees  in  prayer  niglit 
and  day,  as,  indeed,  was  the  whole  of  Rjiafn.  One  day  in  the  autumn 
came  the  glorious  news  that  ElizalKih  lud  fled  with  all  her  heretics, 
Drake  had  been  defeated  and  killed,  and  the  Spaniards  received  with 
open  arms  I7  the  English.  The  story  came  from  our  .iml»assador  in 
Paris,  but  it  was  a  lie  ;  and  in  tlie  midst  of  our  rejoicing  there  crept 
owr  us,  like  a  cold  wind  from  the  Guadarramas,  doubt  and  dinruit, 
none  kr>ew  from  whence.  And  then  followed  whispers  of  bad  weather, 
of  wreck,  of  disaster— what  know  I  ?  I  could  hear  it  no  longer,  I  must 
go  myself  to  the  brink  of  the  cruel  sea,  acrossit,  tf  need  be,  to  England 
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All  night  long  I  b)-  awake  thinking,  planning,  and  praying  ;  and 
at  the  earliest  streak  of  dawn  I  was  out  upon  the  quay  again  in  the 
hope  of  seeing  my  son.  Bui,  though  olhcr  galley-slaves  dragged  past 
me,  no  Philip  was  there,  and  my  heart  sank  as  I  thought  that  perhai>s 
the  cruel  whip  had  killed  him.  But  I  saw  thai  I  was  being  watched, 
and  knew  that  I  must  be  careful  for  his  sake  as  well  as  my  own  ;  for 
it  was  a  dangerous  thing  to  meddle  wiih  the  concerns  of  the  Holy 
Office.  So  I  bethought  me  of  the  good  Spanish  priest  who  had 
helped  me  yesterday,  and  sought  him  out,  for  he  knew  that  neither  I 
nor  my  people  had  e\'er  been  uinicd  with  heresy.  But  secular  priests 
were  in  as  much  fcai  of  the  Inquisition  as  were  laymen,  and  he  dared 
not  even  go  with  me  to  the  house  of  the  Holy  Office  to  inquire  after 
my  son  :  all  he  could  do  was  to  recommend  me  to  the  prior  of  ilie 
Dominicans  at  the  monastery  at  the  end  of  the  Rocio,  who  himself 
was  one  of  the  Council  of  the  Holy  Office  for  Portugal.  Father 
Eusebio  was  stern  and  cold,  and  told  me  to  avoid  mixing  myself  in 
matters  of  faith  such  as  this,  or  trying  to  favour  a  convicted  heretic, 
though  he  was  my  countryman.  But  I  cast  myself  at  his  feet  weeping, 
.ind  besought  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Church,  to  save  my  son, 
a  good  Catholic,  from  the  fale  that  had  befallen  him  ;  and  at  bst, 
from  sheer  weariness  st  my  persistence,  he  consented  to  make 
inquiries.  After  m.-iny  days  I  was  summoned  to  the  monastery  and 
told  that  the  young  man  with  whom  I  had  spoken,  who  had  refused 
lo  givK  any  other  name  than  Philip,  was  convicted  of  heresy  out  of 
his  own  mouth,  and  had  obstinately  refused  to  retract  or  repent ; 
and  I  should  sec  him  no  more;. 

Beyond  this  I  could  learn  nothing,  and  I  was  welbnigh  beside 
mysdf.  The  same  night,  as  1  lay  awake  pondering  as  ever  how  I 
shotild  save  my  son— for  I  knew  he  was  no  heretic — I  was  aroused 
by  two  officers  of  the  Inquisition,  who  gave  me  an  order  to  leave 
Lisbon  before  daylight,  or  I  myself  should  be  arrested  on  the  charge 
of  favouring  heretics. 

Alone,  friendless,  and  almost  without  money,  1  left  the  city  in  the 
grey  dawn  in  a  barge  that  carried  me  up  the  Tagus  to  Alcantara  on 
the  Spanish  frontier.  Three  days'  journey  by  mule  to  the  south  of 
this  are  the  castle  and  town  of  Zafra,  where  my  cousin,  the  Duchess, 
li\-es  her  good  life,  and  thither  1  wended  my  l^"ay  to  beseech  her  aid 
to  recover  my  son.  Jane  wears  still  beneath  her  dainty  garments 
the  coarse  frock  of  a  Franciscan  nun,  and  her  rich  benefactions  lo 
the  Church  are  known  to  all  the  world  ;  but,  being  by  birth  an 
Englishwoman,  e^en  she  dared  not  directly  appeal  to  the  Holy  Office 
in  favour  of  a  convicted  heretic.     If  he  were  a  heretic,  moreover,  caid 
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ihe,  if  he  were  twent)'  times  my  son  or  even  her  own,  she  would  not 
nise  a  fmger  to  sav-e  him.  Nor,  I  told  her,  would  I ;  but  my  Philip 
I  IcDcw  was  as  devout  and  faithful  as  we  were,  and  was  no  hcrctk. 
My  earnestness  conrlitced  her  almoAt,  in  spite  of  herjud^ent,  that 
the  officers  of  the  Inquisition  must  have  made  a  mistake,  and  the 
consented  to  p,vc  me  recommendations  to  her  son,  the  I>ukc  of 
Ftria,  in  Madrid,  to  Secretary  Vasque/,  and,  above  all,  to  Cardinal 
Quiroga,  the  Grand  IrKiulsito:  of  Spain,  and  one  of  King  I'liilip's 
chief  advisers,  tt  was  a  sad  and  hurried  meeting  and  patting,  and 
Jute  would  have  had  mc  stay  at  Zafra  Tor  a  time ;  but  I  would 
trust  no  other  hands  than  mine  with  my  son's  safely,  and  started 
wiiliout  an  hour's  delay  on  my  lo<n£^  long  journey  to  Madrid,  in  belter 
comfon  now,  for  the  Duchess  had  provided  for  mc  a  hltcr  and  mules. 
But  slow,  ah  !  so  slow  it  seemed  to  mc,  for  I  was  burning  with  im- 
patience, and  every  hour  seemed  a  day  to  me.  Over  the  parched 
phin  at  last  at  evening  I  saw  again  the  Alcazar  on  i\s  cliff,  and  the 
red  tiles  of  Madrid ;  and  I  thanked  (lod,  for  I  knew  that  here,  if  any- 
where, I  could  \x%  the  life  of  my  son. 

My  cousin,  the  Duke,  was  kindly  and  sympathetic^  but  he  was  a 
',  a  fine  gentleman,  aivd  a  courtier,  and  wai  loath  to  interfere 
ui  mailers  of  faith.  All  he  could  do  was  to  send  his  chaplain,  a 
Dominican,  with  mc,  so  that  I  might  get  easy  access  to  Cardinal 
Quiroga.  I'hc  King  and  Court  were  at  the  Kscorial,  for  it  was  early 
lummer— only  a  year  ago,  though  it  seems  an  age  to  me— and 
thither  early  next  morning  I  wended  my  way.  It  was  nearly  mid- 
night when  I  anived,  but  I  could  nol  s!ecj>,  and  sat  rocking  myself 
to  Ar>d  fro  before  the  inn  fire  all  night,  counting  ihe  minutes  as  they 
chagged  along.  .\i  last  the  day  came,  and  I  went  up  to  the  monastery 
to  sec  the  Cardinal.  Armed  will)  my  cousin's  letter,  and  aided  by 
the  Duke's  chaplain,  I  had  no  dilTicully  In  seeing  him  whiUt  he  took 
his  breakfast  after  early  moss.  He  was  rosy  and  plump,  and  laughed 
a)[Ood  dca] ;  God  knows  why,  for  I  was  well-nigh  dislraughl,  and 
can  haidly  have  been  a  subject  for  merriment,  but  he  said  he  did  not 
■ee  how  he  could  interfere  with  the  Council  of  the  Oflice  in  I'ortugal. 
There  could  be  no  mistake,  he  siud  ;  my  son  niiist  have  become  a 
heretic,  in  which  case  he  had  better  remain  where  he  was.  'I"he 
I  man  was  cruel  and  heank-ss  for  all  his  smiles ;  and  my  entreaties 
^^B  sere  powerless  to  move  him. 

^B  Sectetaiy  \'a5quex  looked  hard  and  sour,  but  was  much  kinder. 
^^  He  of  himi,i,-ir,  he  said,  could  do  nothing,  but  would  speak  to  the 
^—^  King,  and  perhaps  His  Majesty  himself  might  sec  me.  Ah  I  if  I 
^ft  could  only  sec  King  Philip,  J  thought,  all  would  be  well,  for  he 
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irould  recollect  me  in  the  old  days,  and  my  son  was  CAllcd  Philip  toa 
All  ihe  long  day  1  retiuinMl  on  my  knees  praying  in  the  church 
before  the  high  altar,  and  once  or  twice  methought  a  little  wiclcct 
high  up  in  the  wall  o|>enetl,  anil  I  felt  keen  eyes  watching  me.  As 
I  tone  at  last  to  go,  and  toKctcO  loivords  the  door,  for  1  was  fainting 
with  hunger  and  fatigue,  a  priest  came  and  told  mc  to  foHou'  him. 
Up  many  granite  stairs  and  ihroiigh  many  passages  wcwcnl ;  and  at 
length  he  left  mc  alone  in  an  anteroom.  I'rcscnily  Secretary  Vasquex  ' 
came  from  an  inner  door  and  led  me  forward  into  the  small  room 
from  which  he  had  emerged.  It  was  nearly  filled  with  papers, 
stacked  up  on  c%'cry  side;  and  at  a  table,  with  his  back  to  the 
window,  sat  a  figure  in  black  «lvct,  which  I  knew  to  be  tlut  of  the 
King,  though  1  could  hardly  sec  his  face,  for  he  was  bending  over 
his  writing.  I  knelt,  though  he  did  not  see  ine  for  a  time ;  but,  when 
he  looked  up,  his  sad,  wan  face  lit  up  with  a  sweei  smite  of  recogni- 
tion as  he  raised  nie  kindly,  whilst  I  kissed  his  hand.  "Tut  1  Tut  I 
my  daughter,"  said  he,  "  what  trouble  is  this  of  yours  I  hear  ?  " 

And  then  I  told  him  how  the  accursed  English  had  killed  my 
husband  and  eldeil  son,  and  how  the  younger  had  gone  to  (ighl  in 
the  Armada,  and  was  now  by  some  dire  mistake  in  pri-son  as  a  heretic. 
Tlie  smile  faded,  and  the  lines  in  his  face  deepened  as  he  heard  the 
story,  "There  is  little  mistake,  I  fear,  my  daughter.  The  poison- 
fangs  strike  where  L-ast  expected,  as  I  well  know  to  my  sorrow  :  but 
heresy  must  be  rooted  out,  let  who  will  suffer.  This  is  a  matter  of 
(aith  in  which  I  cannot  interfere,"  The  words  struck  my  heart  like 
death,  and  I  was  blindly  groping  to  the  door  to  go  out  in  my  misery, 
when  ati  usher  entered,  and  I  stood  aside,  giaspiiig  the  panelling 
whilst  I  tried  to  conquer  the  deadly  faintncss  that  was  creeping 
o*"cr  me. 

A  moment  afterwards,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  I  heard  a  voice  I  knew 
well,  and  I  saw  kneeling  before  the  King  my  counlr>-nian.  Father 
Persons,  chief  of  the  English  Jesuit  College  of  \"alladolid,  under 
whom  my  I'hitip  for  a  time  had  studied.  In  another  moment  I 
was  on  my  knees  by  the  side  of  him,  frantically  imploring  the  King 
to  hear  him  bear  witness  that  my  boy  was  no  heretic.  Good  Father 
Persons  calmed  and  soothed  mc,  and,  in  reply  to  the  King's  question, 
said  he  would  answer  for  my  Philip's  faithfulness  with  his  life.  What 
balm  to  my  heart  was  this  I  I  could  not  refrain  from  weeping  for 
vray  joy ;  and,  as  the  King  bade  me  rise  again,  he  told  me  he  would 
see  what  he  could  do  to  help  mc.  Then,  with  a  word  to  Vasquez,  he 
motioned  me  to  retire.  " 

The  ncM  day  Father  Persons  told  me  that  my  boy  was  to  bo 
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btoi^ht  to  Madrid  and  rc-tried  before  the  General  Council,  and  tliat, 
in  the  mc^nwliile,  he  would  approach  the  members  and  infiuence 
them  in  his  favour. 

All  was  bright  and  lupplT  fur  me  now,  and  ihc  world  seemed 
young  a^in,  Htq>e  came  ihat  all  would  y-ct  be  well,  and  for  the  next 
few  weeks  I  was  busy  in  my  Madiid  lod^ng  getting  ready  for  my 
boy's  return— for  I  knew  he  was  no  heretic  and  would  beabsoHxd. 
A  bundled  times  1  arranged  and  rcarraiigcd  the  tittle  room  I  had 
prepated  for  him  ;  a  hundred  time^  I  emoolhcd  and  laid  out  in 
wadineg  tbc  new  garments  I  bad  bought  for  hitn.  At  last  the 
happiest  news  of  all  came — Philip  had  been  l>rought  to  Madrid, 
and  at  Ihc  Kin^s  instance  was  tut  to  be  tried  ag:iin,  but  to  be 
handed  over  to  my  care,  nominally  a  priM>iicr  still,  and  to  be 
reaneiied  if  he  showed  signs  of  iicrcsy ;  whilst  I  was  bound  Miemnly 
by  oath  to  report  to  the  Holy  Office  any  rebpse  from  the  faith.  Ah  I 
the  bap[Hness  of  it.  \i\ax  cared  I  for  such  conditions  t  My  boy 
would  never  rebpse  into  heresy,  that  I  well  knew,  and  was  content 
to  have  him  on  any  terms.  And  then  I  waited,  waited  for  days 
which  seemed  like  years  for  ray  boy  lo  come,  and  at  last  they  brought 
him  to  me :  gaunt  and  in  rags,  nearly  blind  with  the  unaccustomed 
cuBli^l,  but,  oh  I  so  beautiful  he  seemed  to  me  then.  How  I  kissed 
bin  and  wept  o\-er  him,  my  lost  one  who  had  suffered  so  mucli ! 
I  would  not  let  him  speak ;  but  at  last  he  held  me  at  arm's-length 
aikd  ga^cd  upon  me. 

"  Mother,"  he  said,  always  speaking  in  English,  "how  you  have 
changed  1  Mother,  I  tnuil  know — how  come  you  here  ?  \^'hat  does 
it  all  mean?    It  mutt  be  a  dream." 

I  thought  his  mind  was  wandering,  and  told  him  how  I  had  sold 
tbc  old  home  and  come  to  Madrid  to  live. 

"  Sold  tbc  old  hall  1 "  he  said  in  amazement.  "And  what  about  my 
father?" 

But  now  I  felt  sure  that  his  suflTcring  had  turned  his  brain  for 
a  time,  and  I  would  suffer  him  to  speak  no  more  until  he  had  slept. 
For  many  hours  he  slept  Ukc  a  tired  cliild,  and,  as  I  pee[>ed  in  u])oii 
him  again  and  again,  I  thought  he  looked  juM  as  he  did  years  ago, 
ODly  he  was  so  much  taller  and  thinner  than  when  lie  went  anray. 

At  length,  when  he  awoke,  a  barber  was  sent  to  him,  and  by-ond- 
by  he  cimedown  trimmed,  bathed,  andclothL'd  in  the  smart  new  slashed 
doublet  and  trunks  I  had  bought  him,  looking  .-ilmoiit  bonny  again. 
I  h»d  a  good  meal  spread  for  him.  and  pressed  him  to  panake  of  it. 

"No,  mother,"  be  said,  "  I  will  not  touch  bit  nor  drop  until  I 
luiow  why  yoa  are  here,  and  l-ovr  you  knew  I  was  in  tbc  hands  of 
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1  (  MfWMor : '  I  oied  at  I  a 

*  ate  tew  fM  4m  •$*  ar  n^  ^ 
M  rM  mmi6tni  At  ia«7' 

CM  br  fc^fi^/ Md  caMr  ImU  aw  off  wIbIs  the 

"yUMt  Jkfv/vtMdMns,"h«iudf  "(ZaBUM.  I 
i»i*mi  lMtrat»ptiVal  by  SfaaMfa  iUik  liA  yew  < 
Biii^juy,  aoA  Iwve  Ucn  held  a  pruoner  cm  Knee. 
Jl-f/n  fH*,"  \m  coMJmwd,   "in  Ihia  (uange,  crod  bsd; 
Huvttircr'f  lakfl  wnd  me  liuk  to  bcr," 

A*  be  tpofce  he  looked  to  much  like  my  own  hoj  that  all  my 
•DHier  «(ainM  him  went  oul  <A  my  heart,  and  I  aloxtn  lot«d  fain 
tgiin  ;  l^ul  U  tht  MUM  line  ihcn  aiote  a  Mack  jealousy  of  my  airter 
Mllliiuitil  iInU  lh«  ihould  have  a  Km  whilst  mine  were  tsken  from 
nw.  Dut  I  soothfld  the  poor  fellow  and  cared  for  biia,  and  tried  to 
ichool  iriy  rtlit^lliuu*  heart  to  the  Divine  decree.  Hut  c^try  now  and 
•gaiti  iliirluK  lilt:  '^'':t  few  days  a  gfcat  guit  of  halted  of  him  posed 
over  my  hciiitt  Ucauio  he  was  not  my  Philip,  to  be  followed  by  a 
wave  of  lendcrncsi  tx«auso  he  was  so  much  like  him. 

1  (liiiik  wen  I  could  have  grown  to  love  him  but  for  one  thing. 
lU  wss  for  ever  tliinkiiiK  of  plant  for  Icavinjj  me  and  going  to  his 
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mm  mother.  ^Vbat  had  MilUceni  done  so  much  better  than  J  that 
she  should  hav«  a  son  Philip,  whilst  mine  pcihaps  was  in  his  grave, 
or  at  the  bottom  of  the  cruel  sea?  And  then  somcliines  I  would 
think  that  my  owd  Philip  might  even  noir  be  on  his  way  home  to 
tiu^  Perhaps  some  kind  souls  tn  England  had  succouivd  him  ;  and 
this  thought  made  me  gentle  to  my  nephew,  and  I  snore  to  myself 
that  if  my  boy  came  Itack  to  mo  1  would  send  Miilicent's  Philip  to 
her  again  at  any  ri&lt,  herclic  though  lie  was. 

One  day,  wh<.-n  my  nephew  tiad  been  with  mc  roe  a  week,  a  mes- 
senger came  with  a  IcUlt  for  me.  1  did  not  know  the  handwriting, 
but  ray  beatt  was  bursting  as  I  cut  the  libbon,  for  I  knew  instinc- 
tively that  it  would  tell  me  the  fate  of  my  son.  It  was  from  Don 
Pedro  V'aldcz,  from  his  home  at  Gijon  ;  and  as  I  patiently  spelt  it 
tiirougb  without  excitement  Or  api»rent  emotion,  I  felt  gradu-nlly 
tamed  to  stone,  except  only  my  brain,  which  seemed  <x\  iitc.  It  told 
me  that  after  Don  Pedro  had  been  basely  dt-scrtcd,  disabled  as  he 
■was^  by  the  rest  of  the  Armada,  and  was  engaged  alone  with  all  the 
English  fleet,  to  which  he  was  about  to  suncnder,  my  bo)',  with 
others,  WIS  swept  oif  i!ie  deck  by  some  falling  wreckage.  He  fell 
into  the  water,  and  for  safety  swam  to  an  English  boat  not  far  off  to 
beg  for  quarter,  and  to  surrender  himself.  He  grasped  the  gunwale 
of  the  boat  with  both  hands,  and  cried  for  (juarter  in  Hnglisb.  Then 
a  fiend  in  the  boat  shouted,  with  a  brutal  oath,  "This  is  one  of  the 
English  traitors, "  and,  seiiing  a  hatchet,  he  struck  off  my  poor  boy's 
two  hands  at  the  wrists,  and,  with  a  piteous  cry,  Pliitip's  (air  curly 
bead  sank  into  the  crimson  water  to  rise  no  more. 

No  complaint  fell  from  me.  1  shed  no  tears.  I  could  not  pray; 
aitd  to  Philips  frequent  inquiry  what  ailed  mc  I  rcpliL-d  not  a  word. 
But  at  the  hour  of  vespers  I  crept  out  of  the  house  like  a  rcpiilc  to 
the  palace  of  ti>e  Holy  Office,  and  reported  that  my  pri.sonLT  was  a 
bb^emer  and  a  heretic  of  the  deepest  dj-c.  That  night,  wlicn 
Philip  snu  sleeping,  the  masked  familiars  came  and  took  him  awny  ; 
and  two  days  afterwards  I  w^s  summoned  to  gi^■c  my  evidence 
against  him.  I  swore  falsely  that  he  had  scuffed  and  mocked  at  holy 
things  and  ridiculed  the  mass.  In  answer  la  it  oil  he  would  say  no 
word  to  the  InquL-iitors  ;  but  stood  gazing  upon  thciu  with  his  clear 
blue  eyes,  whilst  his  lips  roo\'cd  in  prayer  in  English.  It  \va5  hardly 
audible,  but  I  caught  the  words, "  Save  my  mother,  and  forgive  those 
who  unjustly  persecute  me."  And,  as  I  turned  to  go,  an  olEcer 
standing  by  him  raised  the  butt  of  his  pike  and  struck  him  on  the 
moath,  to  silence,  as  he  said,  the  vile  language  of  the  heretics. 

But  I  was  all  unmot-ed  and  as  cold  as  ice,  for  I  had  always  before 
vou  cctxxxii.    xo.  rppj.  ^ 
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MANY  of  the  sun  wbcn  examined  vitb  a  gcod  telescope  are 
seen  to  be  doubly  some  triple,  and  a  few  quadruple  aad 
c.-cn  multiple.  These  when  viewed  with  the  naked  eyi:,  or  ewa  a 
powerful  binccuhr  ridil  gl:LSt>  seem  to  be  single,  and  show  do  sign  of 
consisting  of  two  components.  Some  of  these  telescopic  double  start 
nuy  be  seen  with  instruments  of  moderate  power,  but  in  others  the 
compoocnts  arc  so  close  logciher  that  the  highest  powers  of  the 
Lrgrst  telescopes  arc  necessary  to  show  them  as  aiiytliing  but  single 
stars.  0[)tica]  double  scais  arc  those  in  wbidi  the  component  stars 
uc  merely  apparently  close  together,  owing  to  their  being  seen  in 
nady  the  uiae  direction  in  space.  Two  stars  may  ittm  to  be  close 
togetbti,  while  in  reality  one  of  them  may  be  placed  at  an  immense 
dtttattce  b^ind  the  other  ;  jutl  as  two  lighthoiiscs  at  sea  may,  on  ■ 
di^  ni^t,  appear  cloic  toguher  when  viewed  from  a  cczuin  position, 
v^ereas  they  may  be  itally  miles  Apart.  In  the  case  of  double  stars 
it  is,  of  couiK,  always  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  ajiparent 
closeness  of  the  components  is  real  or  merely  opiicaL  But  when, 
fn»n  a  long  seiies  of  observations  of  their  relative  positions,  wc  find 
thu  one  of  them  is  appatetilly  moving  round  the  other,  we  know  ih.at 
the  stars  must  be  compaiatively  dose  and  linked  togethi.-r  by  some 
physical  bond  of  union.  These  most  interesting  objects  arc  known 
(0  astrooonaers  as  binary,  or  revolving  doublt:  stars.  Mnny  of  them 
hare  been  natdicd  for  a  number  of  years,  and  their  jicriod  of  tcvoIu 
tion  and  other  details  respecting  their  orbits  hare  been  computed  by 
aMrotUMnen.  Their  periods  vary  from  about  eleven  years  to  ovci 
ooe  ihoutand. 

A  new  class  of  binary  stars  has  been  dbcovcicd  in  recent  year 
by  the  aid  of  ibc  spcctroKope.  These  have  been  called  "  spcOro 
Kopic  binaries,"  and  arc  sui>posod  to  consist  of  two  component  stari 
to  close  loge^Kr  that  the  liighest  powers  of  our  largest  ttlcscojits 
Iiil  to  show  tbem  as  aninhing  but  siai;le  stars  1  Indeed,  the  veiociitcs 
tsdicated  by  llte  ^pecuoscope  show  that  ihtiy  must  be  so  close  that 
tbt  compoocMi  will  probably  fcr  ever  rcccaln  tr.visi'^:e  bjr  tlic  nioa 
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powerful  telescopes  which  could  crei  be  constructed  by  man.  In 
some  of  ihcsc  remarkable  objects,  the  doubling  of  the  spearal  lines 
indicates  that  the  components  are  both  bright  bodies,  but  in  the  case 
of  the  variable  siar  Algol,  at  least,  as  the  lines  are  merely  shifted  froin 
their  normal  position,  not  doubled,  it  would  seem  that  one  of  tba 
oontponenis  is  a  dark  body,  or  at  least  gives  so  little  light  that  its 
speelrum  is  not  perceptible.  In  either  case  the  tnotion  io  the  line  of 
sight  can  be  tneasured  by  the  spectroscope,  and  we  can  thdefofe 
calculate  the  actual  dimensions  of  the  system  in  miles,  and  thence  its 
mass  in  terms  of  the  ma»  of  the  sun,  although  the  star's  distance 
from  the  earth  remains  unknown.  Judging,  howcwr,  from  the 
biighlness  of  the  star  and  the  character  of  its  spectrum  we  can  make 
an  estimate  of  its  probable  distance  from  the  earth. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  case  of  Algol.  Tliis  famous  rariable 
star  has,  according  to  the  Draper  Catalogue,  a  spectrum  of  the  first  or 
Sirian  type.  It  may  tliereforebe  comparable  with  that  brilliant  star 
in  intrinsic  brightness  and  density.  Assuming  the  mass  of  Sirius  at 
I'jo  limes  the  mass  of  (he  sun,  as  determined  by  Atiwers,  and  that 
of  the  blight  component  of  Algol  at  four-ninths  of  the  sun's  masSi  as 
found  by  Voge!,  I  find  that  for  the  samr  dislame  Sirius  would  be 
about  2%  times  brighter  than  Algol.  But  photometric  measures 
show  that  Sinus  is  about  la  times  brighter  than  Algol,  from  which 
it  follows — since  hgbt  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance' 
— that  Algol  is  l^^}^  times  farther  from  the  earth  than  Sirius, 
Assuming  the  parallax  of  Sirius  at  o'3g",  thts  would  give  for  the 
parallax  of  Algol  0-14",  or  a  journey  for  light  of  about  ij  years. 
From  the  dimensions  of  the  system  as  given  by  Vogel— about 
3,230,000  miles  from  centre  to  centre  of  the  components— this 
parallax  would  give  an  apparent  distance  between  tlie  components 
of  less  than  the  two-hundredth  of  a  second  of  arc,  a  quantity 
much  too  small  to  be  visible  in  our  largest  telescopes,  or  probably  in 
any  telescope  which  man  can  erer  construct.  It  is  therefore  no 
matter  for  surprise  that  Bumham,  the  famous  observer  of  double 
stars,  failed  to  see  any  trace  of  duplicity  in  Algol  with  the  highest 
powers  of  the  great  telescope  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  From  a  con- 
sideration of  irregularities  in  the  proper  motion  of  Algol  and  in  the 
period  of  its  light  changes,  Dr.  Chandler  infers  the  existence  of  a 
second  dark  body,  and  a  parallax  of  ©■oj".  As  this  is  exactly  one- 
half  the  parallax  found  above,  it  implies  a  distance  just  double  of  what 
I  have  found,  and  would,  of  course,  indicate  that  Algol  is  intrinsically 
four  times  brighter  than  Sirius.  This  greater  briUianey  would  sug- 
gest greater  heat,  and  would  agree  with  its'  small  density,  which,  from 
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3-S5  bines  ttie  disunce  of  Sirius.  This  would  make  th«  pftnlUx  of 
Spica  about  o'i37".  So  far  as  I  know,  a  measurable  parallax  has  not 
y«  been  found  for  this  siar.  Brioschi,  in  iSiq-ao,  found  a  negative 
parallax  which  would  imply  cither  that  the  parallax  is  too  snull  to 
be  measurable,  or  that  the  small  comparison  star  is  actually  nearer 
to  the  earth  than  the  brighter  star.  Still,  the  above  result  wouldJ 
seem  to  surest  lliat  its  parallax  might  possibly  be  measurable  1 
by  the  photographic  method.  The  parallax  found  above  would 
Imply  that  the  maximum  distance  between  the  components  of  Spica 
would  not  exceed  the  one- hundredth  of  a  second  of  arc,  a  quantity 
much  too  smalt  to  be  detected  by  the  most  powerful  telescopes.  In 
addition  to  its  orbital  motion,  Vogel  finds  that  Spica  is  approaching 
the  earth  at  the  rate  of  about  nine  miles  a  second. 

We  now  come  to  Zeia  Ursce  Majoris,  which  has  also  a  spectrum 
of  the  Sirian  type,  and  which  the  spectroscope  indicates  to  be  a  clos« 
binary  star  with  a  period  of  about  104  days,  and  a  combined  mass 
equal  to  forty  limes  the  mass  of  the  sun.  Proceeding  as  before,  we 
find  that  the  light  of  Mizar  should  be  about  87  times  that  of  Sirius. 
But  the  photometric  measures  made  at  Oxford  show  that  Sirius  is 
about  three  magnitudes,  or  about  sixteen  times  brighter  than  Mizar. 
Hence  the  distance  of  Miiar  should  be  nearly  twelve  limes  tlie 
distance  of  Sirius.  This  gives  for  the  parallax  of  Mizar  about  0"033". 
Klinlcerfues  found  a  parallax  of  o-o^i<)"  to  o'o477",  which  docs  not 
differ  widely  from  the  above  result.  As  the  velocity  of  the  orbital 
motion  shown  by  the  spectroscope  indicates  a  distance  between  the 
components  of  about  143  millions  of  miles,  or  about  the  distance 
of  Mars  from  the  sun,  the  maximum  distance  between  the  com- 
ponents would  be  0-032  multiplied  by  i^  or  o'ojS",  a  quantity 
beyond  the  teach  of  our  present  telescopes. 

The  well  known  \'ariQb!e  star  Delta  Cephci  has  recently  been 
added  to  the  list  of  "spectroscopic  binaries."  From  obscrrations 
made  with  the  great  thirty-inch  refractor  of  the  Poulkova  Obser\-alory 
in  the  summer  of  1894,  At.  B61opolsky  finds  that  the  star  is  probsbly 
s  very  close  double,  the  companion  being  a  nearly  or  wholly  dark 
body,  as  in  the  case  of  Algol,  the  orbit  being  a  very  eccentric 
ellipse.  The  observed  variation  of  light,  however,  indicates  that 
there  is  no  eclipse  as  occurs  in  Algol,  so  that  the  fluctuations  in  the 
light  of  Delta  Cephei  will  have  to  be  explained  in  some  other  way. 
The  spectrum  of  the  star  is  of  the  solar  tj-pc,  so  that  in  this 
icspect  it  differs  from  the  other  spectroscopic  binaries  referred  toabo^'e. 
The  observations  show  that  the  system  is  approaching  the  sun  at  the 
rate  of  about  fifteen  miles  a  second. 
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Spectrascofric  observations  also  suggest    iliat   th«   wcII-knoK-n 
\-ariab!c  star  Beta  I-yne  may  also  consbl  of  two  or  more  cloi«  com- 
ponents.    Bright  lines  were  detected  in  the  star's  spectrum  by  Seccht 
so  br  bad:  as  1S66.     In  iSSj  ^f.  Von  Gothard  noticed  that  the 
appearance  of  these  bright  lines  raried  in  apptarancc,  and  rrom  an 
euminitton  of  photographs  taken  at  Harvard  Olxc-nalory  in  1891, 
Mrs.  Fleming  round  dMplacem«ntx  of  bright  and  ilitrk  lines  in  a 
double  spectrum,  the  period  of  which  agrci-d  fairly  well  with  that  of 
the  star's  light  changes.    Profv-ssor  Pickering  thvncc  concluded  itiat 
the  starconsistsof  two  coni|>onents,  OIK  Mcllar  and  the  other  ga&cous; 
but  thn  conclusion  has  been  somewhat  modlTicd  by  subsequent 
investigations.     M.   Biflopohky,  from  photographs  taken  with  the 
great  thirty-inch  tck-scopc  of  tbc  Pouikora  Obscrvatorv,  confirms  the 
periodical  dispLicemcni  in  the  bright  spectral  lines,  "in  a  period 
identical  with  that  of  the  star's  usual  double  fluctuation;"  but  Keeler 
and  Vogel  agree  iluit  the  obseri'cd  displacements  arc  incompatible 
with  the  supposed  occurrence  of  eclipses,    Vojiel,  however,  is  "  con* 
vinced  iliai  DcU  Lyr«  rejireienU  a  binarj'  or  niuliipk  system,  the 
ftuMJamental  revolutions  of  which  in  ij-*  aa""  in  some  way  control  the 
light   change,   white   tlie  spectral    xnilatioiis,  all'^ough   intimately 
astoctsied    witli  tltc  sur's  phases,  arc  >iibjc<-t    b(.-iidi's   to   com- 
plicated ditliii1»nccs  renning  through  a  cycle  perhaps  measured  by 
ytaxt." 

Quite  recently  (1896)  M.  B^lopoUky  has  found  with  ibc  spcctro- 
«cope  that  Ihc  brighter  component  of  the  wcU-known  binary  star 
Castor  16  a  cIok  binary  sUr  with  a  darlc  companion,  like  Algol.  The 
period  of  revolution  is  about  th.'ec  days,  and  the  relative  orbital 
velocity  about  2o\  tntlvs  a  second.  Assuming  the  bri);ht  and  darlt 
components  to  be  of  tqiul  mass,  and  heiiro  the  absolute  otbiul 
velocity  of  ilie  bright  components  one-half  the  rLlaiire  velocity  given 
by  BirlopoL-vky,  I  find  i)iat,  if  the  orbit  \t  clrciibr,  tlic  distance 
between  the  components  is  about  854,000  miles — oc  slightly  less  than 
the  sun's  diameter,  and  their  combined  mass  about  ^^^\l  of  the  sun's 
mass.  This  result  tends  strongly  to  confirm  llie  opinion  which  I 
UTivcd  at  sonic  years  since  from  a  consideration  of  the  orbit  of  the 
two  risible  components  of  Castor,  nan\ely,  tlmi  ihcy  arc  masses  of 
glowing  gas.  Assuming  that  the  visible  components  arc  of  equal 
mass,  the  combined  mass  of  the  whole  sjstcm  would  be  ,\lli  of  the 
sun's  mass.  From  this  result  wc  can  easily  compute  the  stars' 
panllajc,  which  I  6nd  lo  be  o'sS?^",  From  heliometcr  obsei^ations 
nndetn  1854-55,  Johnson  found  a  "relative  parallax"  of  0-198",  but 
as  the  comparison  star  used  may  i'-sclT  have  a  small  parallax,  the 
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*' absolute  parallax"  of  Castor  may  possibly  be  gieater  than  that 
found  by  Johnson. 

It  should  be  mentioned  iliat  in  the  case  of  Beta  Aurigx,  Spica, 
MUar,  and  Castor,  as  there  is  no  variation  of  light,  as  in  Algol,  the 
plane  of  the  orbit  is  probably  inclined  to  the  line  of  sight.  This 
would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  computed  mass  of  the  system 
and  thus  diminish  the  calculated  parallax.  As  the  alrave  calculations 
have  been  made  on  the  assumption  that  the  orbital  plane  passes 
through  llie  earth,  it  follows  that  the  computed  parallaxes  are  a 
maximum,  and  that  tlitse  remarkable  objects  may  he  really  faither 
from  the  earth  tlian  even  the  small  parallaxes  found  above  would 
indicate. 

Dy  the  aid  of  the  parallaxes  found  above  we  can  easily  compute 
the  relative  brightness  of  the  sun  compared  with  that  of  the  "spectro- 
scopic binaries."  Assuming  that  the  sun  is  aS  magnitudes  brighter 
than  a  standird  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  taking  the  parallax  of 
Algol  at  ooj",  I  find  that  the  sun  placed  at  the  distance  indicated 
by  this  parallax  would  be  reduced  to  a  star  of  s'js  magnitude,  or 
about  three  magnitudes  fainter  than  Algol,  which  implies  that  Algol 
is  about  15^  times  brighter  than  our  sun.  In  the  case  of  Beta 
Aurigre,  if  the  sim  w.is  placed  at  tiie  distance  indicated  by  the 
parallax  of  0061"  it  would  be  reduced  to  a  star  of  5*65  magnitude, 
or  about  37  magnitudes  fainter  than  Ucta  Aiu-iga:,  which  would 
imply  that  Beta  Auriga;  is  about  thirty  times  brighter  than  the  sun. 
In  the  case  of  Spica,  we  have  the  sun  reduced  to  a  star  of  about  the 
fourth  magnitude,  or  about  three  magnitudes  fainter  than  Spica, 
indicating  that  Spica  is,  like  Algol,  about  15J  times  brighter  than 
the  sun,  although  the  mass  of  Spica  is  only  36  times  tliat  of  the  sun. 
Finally,  in  the  case  of  Mizar  we  have  the  sun  reduced  to  a  star  of 
about  the  seventh  magnitude,  or  about  live  mngniludes  fainter  than 
Miliar,  indicatinK  that  Mizar  is  no  less  than  one  hundred  times  brighter 
than  our  sun.  These  tcsuUs  show  the  great  relative  brilliancy  of 
Stars  with  a  Sirian  spectrum  when  compared  with  that  of  the  sun, 
a  ccnclusion  which  has  already  been  anivcd  at  from  other  con- 
siderations. 

J.  CLLARD  CORK. 
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I    A     COUNTRY      TOWN     IN     THE 
I  SEVENTEENTH    CENTURY. 

■  O INCE  the  railway  has  been  opened  from  the  Gieat  Western  main 
\^  line  ax  Kidlingion  to  the  ancient  Borough  of  Woodstock, 
not  a  few  travellers  have  fuund  tlieir  way  to  the  station  of "  Blenheim 
and  Woodstock,"  and  have  wondered  at  the  cuiious  blending  o(  the 
names.  But  whovrcr  was  the  godfather  of  the  station  has  followed 
the  teaching  of  hi<tory  in  giving  precedence  to  that  partner  which  at 
first  sight  seems  the  junior  j  for,  under  its  former  name  of  Woodstock 
Park,  our  monarchs  for  centuries  before  Queen  Anne's  time  knew 
atkd  loved  that  country  wliich  wc  know  as  Dlcnhctn)  Park,  and,  as 
«e  shall  shortly  see,  the  (own  of  Woodstock  was  called  into  being 
by  the  frequent  risits  of  tlie  Court  to  Woodstock  Majior  House. 

Tradition  relates  that  it  was  ui  Woodstoik  Manor  that  Alfred 
the  Great  completed  his  iransbtion  of  Uociliius's  "Consolatio 
I'hiloEOphisc  "  ;  wlKther  that  be  so  or  no,  it  is  perfectly  ccitain  lh.it 
Henry  I.  came  frequently  to  the  Park,  and  that  it  was  in  a  bower 
near  the  Manor  House  that  his  grandson  concealed  Fair  Rosamund. 
The  Hundred  Rolls  of  Edvrard  I.  inform  us  that  King  Henry  "le 
Tcyl"  often  sojourned  at  the  Manor  House  at  Woodstock  "for  the 
k>ve  of  a  certain  woman  named  Rosamund  "  ;  and  that  because  his 
tuiie  waji  lodged  too  br  from  the  Ikfanor  House  he  granted  certain 
portions  of  watte  bnd  at  the  Park  Gate  to  different  men  to  build 
boitelrica  for  the  use  of  his  suite. 

When  the  sur^xy  contained  in  the  Hundred  Rolls  was  made  in 
U79,  thorc  were  133  houses  standing  in  the  town  from  which  the 
kini^s  bailiS' coUcctod  rents  amounting  to  45^.  i\d.  From  this  time 
■e  hove  little  information  about  the  growth  of  the  town  till  1453, 
when  Henry  VI.  granted  the  first  charter  and  constituted  the  inhabi- 
lantf  of  Woodstock  (who,  according  to  tlie  Charter,  "for  no  short 
time  past  had  enjoyed  certain  liberties  and  free  customs  ")  into  a  body 
corporate  by  the  name  of  the"  Mayor  and  Commonalty  of  New  Wood- 
•lock."    Tbcy  were  to  choose  fit  persons  to  be  Mayor  and  Scrjcant-at- 
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UKCtDbzteaUochiMGdi^ndasaiiortea^aMtans  as 
Ac  Bcraqgh  *d  Scv  WWhk.  TW  kja^  ■<»«»«,  puted  to  tbe 
itfaeMBBCf  WoodMocftaaila  cauia  pod  orminh 
■  {worn  kaaaa  ss  Ac  Cocpcotiaa  Uodowi)  u  ihc 
ytarfjr  lem  of  bar  naits.  Two  dnaa  at  tbe  ChsiUr  deserve 
telber  igfeienee  ;  ifae  fiis  sniBC  lo  the  yihahimits  cf  the  borough 
dMptmj  ofbeqocttlHDg  by  vB  *«!■(  adi  aqrliave  acquired  for 
WiiMiTf  iridn  tbe  Wmrm^  mad  tbe  tcBOMl  protubidog  utfone 
fton  ttuing  vshn  tbe  uowwpi  mf  twftiHrww  TfbfflB  hf  mj^t  dain 
to  be  ha  sert  Bat  it  b  to  be  sated  th*:,  apatt  from  tbe  pnnuion 
far  tbe  ckciioB  of  a  Uajmr  and  Sojeanl-at-Uac^  ootbti^  was  aid 
about  ibegoreniBS  body  of  ibetms.  Tbit  &nt  Cbuter  was  con- 
fimed  hf  wcoeedii^  inonajehs,  and  Qoeen  E&zabetfa  gave  to  the 
torn  tone  diops  and  ooitieei  lAkh  hwl  fdnnctlj  belor^ed  to  ih« 
ChantfT  of  dw  BtesMid  Mair  in  Woodrtodt ;  but  nooe  of  these 
later  Cbaners  cootaio  anjr  fiiahsr  prorbioa  aboat  the  goTcminem  of 
the  town. 

A^KiTt  froai  ih:  Chatters,  the  oUcU  record  belonging  to  the  town 
ia  an  old  parchment  book,  botind  in  oak  boirds  and  secured  by 
aacient  lodes.  This  book  conuin>  the  orders  Tor  tbe  ciuiet  and  civQ 
goremment  of  the  town  made  by  the  ^layor  and  Corporatioo  on 
March  lo,  1380,  and  from  it  we  leara  that  grcjt  changes  had 
hoppened  in  the  previous  century  and  a  quaitfr.  For  instead  of  tbe 
two  officials  appointed  by  the  Charter  of  Henry  VI, — the  Mayor  and 
Serjeant  at- Mace— in  ihcimen-al  t here  had  grown  up  a  large  Corpora- 
tion, consisting  of  a  High  Stcirard,  Kccordcr,  five  Aldermen  (one  of 
whom  was  to  be  }klayof),  twenty  Comntpn  Councillor^  a  Town  Clerk, 
nndaSerjeanl  at-Macc.all  ofwhomwcrccleclcdforlife.  UnfoOurwicly 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  various  stages  in  the  growth  of 
this  new  body,  which  by  a  Charter  of  Charles  II.  in  1665  received 
the  uinction  of  die  Crown,  and  exisred  ihenceforlh  till  18S6. 

The  Merchant  Guild  had  ceased  lo  exist  in  name;  but  the 
privileges  of  its  members  were  maintained  by  the  bye-laws  which, 
under  heavy  penalties,  forbade  others  than  freemen  from  using  or 
exercising  any  occupation  or  trade  witliin  Ihc  borough,  unless  they 
worked  for  a  freeman,  and  had  beeri  lawfully  hired ;  and  it  was 
fuillier  ordered  thai  no  freeman  should  cnipluya  foreigner  unless  he 
had  hired  him  for  one  whole  >'car  before  the  Mayor.  This  monopoly 
of  trading  is  not  the  only  proof  thai  the  freemen  represented  the 
members  of  the  Old  Merchant  Guild  ;  for  we  find  tliat  admission  lo 
their  rank*  was  obtained  in  ways  similar  to  those  by  which  men 
became  memliers  of  the  Guild— by  birth,  by  se^'cn  yvnn'  npprcQ* 
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tkcship  to  a  Crecnun,  by  mrnrytng  a  freeman's  widow,  or  by 
purchase.  Although  by  the  ocdcnof  15S0  the  terms  of  adiniseion 
were  fised  at  a  fee  of  j^%  on  the  purchase  of  the  freedom  of  the 
boiough  by  a  fbceigncT,  yet  in  practice  it  seems  thai  the  Corporation 
bw^uned  for  the  best  sum  Ibcy  could  get  from  him,  and  would  not 
disd>>n  th«  small  fee  cHered  by  a  poor  man. 

In  1675  George  Lowe  agreed  to  pave  or  pitch  a  portion  of  (he 
Uarket  Pbcc,  in  consideration  of  being  admitted  a  freeman,  and  of 
tecdving  £},  lor.  from  the  town. 

In  addition  to  the  fees  payable  by  a  freeman  to  the  >[a)-or,  tiie 
Town  Clerlt,  and  the  town,  ercry  newly  elected  freeman  was  obliged 
"within  six  weekes  ncxte  after  his  adnuitancc  to  bringe  into  the  glide 
hall  of  this  banough  a  good  and  sufficient  ncwelether  bucket t,  there  to 
ranayne  to  tlinK  of  (his  borrough  uppon  payne  (o  forfeit  to  liiiise  of 
tbe  Town,  vis.  viiid.  to  bs  levied  by  (listrcss."  In  later  years 
the  freemen  paid  51.  *i  each  to  the  Chamberlains  for  the  pur- 
chase of  these  buckets,  and  the  Ch.-unberlains  accounted  for  these 
K  mooeys  at  the  end  of  their  years  of  office  ;  at  St.  Thomas's  Day, 
'  1 633,  (here  were  (welve  buckets  in  the  hall,  and  the  Chamberlain  had 
36^.  S^.  to  procure  inoic^  Twcl\'e  years  later  there  were  .icveoty-two 
wbkh  were  given  into  the  charge  of  tbcCr>-er  of  the  Court,  and  as 
the  CttMnberbin  tlien  Itad  in  hand  43/.  4^.  o»  thu  "  bucket  account," 
he  was  ordered  to  p:ocure  ne-.v  hdden,  scaling  poles,  and  Irons  for 
tbe  use  of  the  town. 

Only  (tcemen  had  roioes  in  tlie  gov-cniment  of  the  borough ; 
whcnc^Tr  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  council  the  sur\iving  members 
of  that  body  chose  names,  from  which  the  freemen  elected  a  person 
to  fill  the  vacancy  ;  and  the  freemen  also  chose  the  Mayor  from  the 
body  of  Aldemjcn,  and  elected  tn-o  mcmters  to  represent  the  tovTt 
in  Parliament.  It  appears  that  the  Aldermen  (who  must  liave  served 
tbe  otlicc  of  ChamberLiin)  were  chosen  by  the  Corporation  out  of  tho 
Common  CouikI!,  but  there  is  no  direct  provision  to  this  effect. 
■  Two  members  of  the  Common  Councilwerc appointed  Chamberlains 
f  of  tbe  borough,  and  received  and  paid  all  moneys  on  behalf  of  the 
town.    n»c  Chamberlain's  accounts  from  i6og  to   1650  and  from 

»i73S  to  the  present  time  arc  siiU  in  existence,  and  form  part  of  the 
materials  on  which  this  essay  is  based.  The  Mayor  received  a  ».ilary 
of  £,\o  a  year,  and  in  addition  certain  fees,  which,  however,  did  not 
amount  to  a  great  sum.  The  Town  Clerk's  salary  was  4or.  a  year  and 
Court  fees,  and  for  an  additional  sr.  he  kept  the  Chamberlains' 
accounts  for  them.  By  the  orders  of  1580  the  Serjeant  at-Mace  was 
I  receive  the  tolls  of  the  two  summci  fairs  instead  of  wages,  but 
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in  i6}3  be  snnendend  ifacse  toBs  to  the  town  and  vas  ibencefonfa 
injdaialuy  of  £i  tof.  s  jtax.  The  Recorder,  «bo  was  sunding 
coBad  U  the  boroofh  nilier  duo  duef  jodgi^  vas  paid  ^£'3  tt.  M. 
amiidljr.  Ndther  the  H%;b  Slemdaor  the  laembers  of  Parliament 
lecdred  any  taivj,  bot  thcT'  were  osuaUf  prescoted  by  tbc  Corpora- 
tion with  cakes  and  sugar  at  Christmas  tine. 

A  number  of  ibc  orders  of  1580  cooiiit  cf  rales  of  practice  in  the 
BoRWgfa  Coon  {known  as  tbc  Portmoath  Coun)  and  of  market 
legola^ooi,  and  in  all  these  the  rrcemoi  were  favoured  at  the  expense 
of  teoRDers.  The  maikct  regulations  show  ihe  habitual  interference 
of  the  authorities  on  befaalfof  puichasen  ;  one  forbids  the  buying  of 
fells  on  a  maiket  day  ia  any  ptoce  "but  betwcene  Richarde  Lowes' 
comer  the  woUmarkett  hill  stoftc  and  the  corae  markctt  bill"; 
another  forbtds  any  but  the  three  common  bakers  from  baking  bread 
ior  aale ;  oibcn  fotbid  ihe  erection  of  sulla  for  fort-igncrs,  and  pre- 
scribe the  length  of  the  stalls  and  the  order  in  which  the  raiious 
trades  were  to  erect  their  stalls  in  the  street.  An  order  of  the  Cor- 
pocation  in  i6;o  forbids  "any  huckster  or  hagler  or  any  other  person 
who  bu)'s  to  sell  again  in  the  same  kind  in  pbces  near  hereunto  ad- 
jtHning,"  from  buying  "any  butter,  cheese,  fts.h,  fowl,  ore^s  within  this 
Borough  on  tlte  Market  Day  before  the  ringing  of  the  Market  Bell  or 
one  of  the  clock  in  the  afiemoon."  Others  of  these  orders  remind  us 
very  forcibly  of  the  regulations  of  ^letchant  Guilds  in  various  pans 
of  the  country  ;  all  the  members  of  the  council  were  to  attend  the 
Mayor  to  church  "when  anyc  sarmon  or  preaching  shalbe  at  this 
borrough  and  upon  all  high  festifall  dayes  " ;  no  member  of  the 
council  was  to  come  to  the  Mayor  intlieCuildhallorat  church  unless 
he  wore  his  projicr  gown  ;  and  further  "  none  of  the  companye  of 
the  aldermen  or  comon  counsel!  of  Ibis  boirough  shall  revyle  miscall 
or  gy\-c  any  unlittingc  indecent  or  obprobrious  words  to  anye  other  of 
Ihe  aajne  companye  and  corapanyes  or  either  of  them." 

But  iicrlups  Ihe  strangest  order  of  all  was  one  10  the  effect  that 
every  inhabitant  of  the  borough  was  to  keep  his  place  at  church  as 
appointed  by  the  Mayor.  Even  although  we  bear  in  mind  that 
Woodstock  is  merely  a  chapelry  of  Bladon,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
account  for  the  Mayor's  authority  within  the  church  ;  but  that  this 
authority  did  exist  is  clear,  not  only  from  this  order,  but  from  the 
acla  of  the  council  ninety  years  later;  in  1675  the  Mayor  and  coun- 
cil appointed  a  new  Parish  Clerk  ;  in  1677  the  council  ordered  the 
churchwardens  to  make  an  agreement  for  the  plastering  and  ceiling 
of  that  part  of  the  chancel  which  then  lay  unceiled ;  and  the  next 
year  it  was  "ordered  that  Mr.  Gowsuch  erect  himself  a  seal  between 
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ypon  the  ma^strates  other  than  tbe  adounistiadoti  of 

justices  were  the  licensing  authority  and  seem  to  have  becaj 

"beral  in  gnrnting  licenses  for  ale-bouses  and  tavezna  ;   fcr 

^"ly  part  of  the  sc^-cntccnlh  ccntuiy,  when  the  populatioa  „ 

**orough  did  not  exceed  eight  hundred,  ll»e  number  of  licensed  hoi 

varied   from   fourteen  to  twenty-six.     E^-ery  alehouse- keeper 

obliged  to  CHter  into  a  bond  wiiJi  two  sureties  to  conduct  his  he 

•n  accordance  whh  the  regulations  laid  down  by  Iht  justices. am 

ooedtence  to  tlic  kir>^»  proclamations ;  he  was  not  to  allow  gambli 

twr  to  allow  any  person  to  remain  in  his  bouse  above  a  day  an 

night  without  delivering  his  true  name  to  the  constables  of 

wiough ;  he  must  close  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  du, 

•«ivioc  lime  on  Sundays  and  holy  days  ;  he  must  obserx-e  the  As 

of  lircad  and  Beer  j  and  in  1619  be  was  bound  not  to  "  mtcr 

willingly    suffer    to    be  uttered,    dmnV,    Ukcn   and    tippled 

tobacco  within  his  said  house,  shop,  cellar  or  other  |>lace  tbcret 

l>elonging."     Moreover,  for  some  years  the  magistrates  compelled 

licensed  victuallers  and  ihe  butchers  of  the  town  to  enter  into  bo 

v;tth  two  sureties  each  not  to  "  dress  any  flesh  in  their  bouses  du: 

Ihb  Ltnt  time,  nor  upon  any  Friday  or  Saturday,  nor  upon 

EfitbiT  days,  nor  upon  any  other  da;s  called  \i5ils,  nor  upon 

other  days  commonly  called  fish-days,  nor  at  any  other  times  pr 

ljiU<l  for  any  respect,  nor  to  sufTer  it  to  be  eaten  contrary  to  tbe  b 

To  ucertaio  whether  these  conditior^  had  been  observed  it 

usual  to  empanel  a  jury  "lo  enquire  of  the  killing,  caling  and  dr 

ing  of  flesh."    In  l-cbruary  1625-14  John  Dutbridge  confcssc* 

llic  Jury  to  liavc  eaten  flesh  in  his  house  during  Lent,  and  was  S 

fsrf. ;  and  a  simihir  fine  was  imiiosed  on  six  others  who  had  o 

milted  the  same  ofTcnce  ;  while  Richard  Cole,  a  butcher,  was  fi 

•oi.  for  dressing  and  selling  flesh  during  Lent.     After  1629  the 

«iH  presented  the  offcndtts.  but  no  fines  seem  to  have  b 

Iraposed. 

Another  duty  devolving  upon  the  Mayor  was  the  holding  of 
Awiw!  of  Bread  and  Beer,  when  he  fixed  the  prices  at  which  aU 
'^'cwcrt,  bakers  and  vicluidlers  within  the  borough  were  to  sell  bi 
■"«•  \KKt.  At'  Ihcsc  lime*  a  jury  was  empaneUcd,  whose  dul 
**■  »o  ascertain  ihe  prices  of  ihc  various  qualities  of  wheat  and  1 
"^  »he  previous  tturVet  day  ;  and  in  accordance  ^.th  the.r  fiiv 
'"=  Mayor  fixed  U>c  r"cc  of  beer,  and  ihc  wmghis  of  the  p< 

*'^-<*  according  o  '^'^'^  ^"=^'''"-     '^^'''  '.^'"  T    T  T  ? 
S°'^  «t  4^  a  qoartcr,  and  the  second  quality  at  56X.  (* 

^Pt^ber  ,4  Zi^  the  penny  white  loaf  was  to  «CL?h  S  o».  4  ■ 
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Vfhe  penny  irbeaten  loaf  13  01.  13  dwt,  and  the  penny  household  loaf 
H 16  oz.  18  dwt  On  the  same  date  the  best  malt  was  sold  at  33/.  4^. 
a  quarter,  and  tbc  Maj'or  6xcd  the  price  of  the  strongest  beer  at 
91.  W,  a  baneL  But  whatcrer  the  price  of  a  barrel  of  strong  beer 
tui){ht  be,  the  ^Eayor  alirays  ordered  esex^  innholdcr  to  sell  a  qaart  of 
aie  for  one  penny  and  tiro  quarts  of  small  drink  for  one  pennf.  The 
bafcen  did  not  almys  observe  these  orders,  and  wcie  often  presented 
for tbeir disobedtenre  at  the  iKst  assize;  on  September  6,  i6z£, 
Christopher  Smith  v.-a5  presented  beciua;  he  "  divers  times  did  want 
tvo  «rA  three  ounces  in  his  bread  after  the  las!  asnie,"  and  he  was 
tbercrorc  fined  Ijr.  -v^.-  ^      _ 

Within  a  few  days  of  the  holding  of  Ihc  Assi/«  of  Trcsd  find  Beer 

aQ  the  K'cights  and  mcasiirts  in  the  town  were  brought  to  the  M2}*or, 

and  by  him  compared  with  the  standards  kept  in  the  Cuildhall,  and 

Hallowed  or  disallowed  accordingly.    The  si^r-dard  bushel  procnrcd 

Vtn  1670  is  stiU  presen-ed  in  the  Council  Chamber.     In  1614  the 

Chamberlains  paid  3f.  lor  a  ik«'  market  bushel,  and  in  1645  for  one 

Kwilh  iron  and  chains  they  paid  %s. 

I      There  »vas  a  "  View  of  Frank  I'lcdgc  and  Session  of  the  Peace  " 

Klieid  twice  a  year  within  tti«  borough,  at  which  were  elected  tha 

officers  of  the  town — two  Chamberlains,  t\TO  constables,  fcnr  tyihtng 

men,  two  alc-tastcrs,  and  two  supcu-isors.     Scnicc  was  obligatoryoti 

these  who  were  elected,  and  in  i6;<)  Rotiert  Brun  wu  fined  401. 

I  for  refusing  to  take  upon  himself  the  o!£ce  of  a]e-ta>[er.    To  the  3I0- 

[lastcrs  was  entrusted  the  custody  of  the  maiket  weights  and  measures, 

the  enforcement  of  the  market  regulations;  in  1580  a  woman  was 

loed  twopence  for  selling  unwholesome  meat  in  the  market,  and  in 

[1615  the  tasters  seiixd  nine  and  a  half  bundles  of  tanned  Icadier  from 

.  Wills,  a  Chipping  Norton  tanner,  because  it  was  not  lawfully 

tftrtcd.    Tlw  leather  was  declared  by  the  Ponmouth  Court  to  be 

foffciteil  to  the  king,  and  the  tanner  was  fined  41.      Ac  Chipping 

(orton  (a  small  borough  about  eleven  miles  from  Woodstock)  there 

I  an  Oilicial  known  as  the  Leather  Sealer,  who^c  duty  tt  was  to 

line  all  leather  exposed  for  sale,  and  to  seize  such   as   was 

riy  tanned. 

some  reason  or  another  one  of  the  constables  was  sent  to 
cUicalh  lo  train  in  1615,  and  his  cjcpcnjcs  (is^)  were  paid  by  the 
riL     At  the  previous  Christmas  he  and  his  colleague  had  taken 
arge  of  the  town  armour,  which  consisted  of : 

"  Iiesi  t*oe  couleiu  furniuheil  femtj-ninj  in  the  hall. 
Ilea  3  Ct!llac»  fbnu»hf<l. 
1t«i  oae  Mtwteit  faDi(»h*l  withoai  fliik  \zA  miebbo*. 
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lum  ilinc  (wofdt  txA  ihree  daggets  oo  Ictliet  bdu. 

ll«m  two  hcid-[iec«  and  one  Fticic  fat «  hontiioa  witboul  jImtc^. 

Item  pike  Mwe  boagfai  »nd  one  ouM  pake  in  the  bll. 

IicRi  Wm.  Rianwm  baih  oik  d«gser  la  hit  home. 

A  "flask  and  tulchbox"  vere  rorthniih  bought  for  the  (own 
the  price  of  i  id. 

Vaiious  duties  dcroK-cd  upon  the  jury  nl  the  View 
Pledge ;  in  i6a6  ihcrc  was  a  difpute  between  William  Scares  and 
his  mother  (wlio  had  married  a  second  time)  as  lo  the  dower  to 
which  she  was  entitled  in  the  house  which  he  had  inherited  from  his 
father,  and  the  jury  presented  "the  thirds  belonging  to  his  mother  to 
be  the  rooms  following,  viz.  the  Ha!l,  the  old  Buttery  and  the  thiid 
part  of  Ihc  cast  side  of  the  backside  next  to  John  Archer's  as  it  is 
stoned  out  by  the  jury."  In  the  next  year  they  decided  which  of 
two  adjoining  owners  should  repair  the  fence  between  their  proper- 
ties. In  1631  a  man  was  convicted  ox^  his  own  confesdon  of  being 
a  forest.iller,  and  was  committed  lo  prison ;  and  in  the  next  year 
George  Cregorie  was  ordered  to  enter  into  sufficient  bonds  with 
sureties  to  save  the  town  harmless  from  his  new  tenant ;  that  is,  in 
case  he  should  come  on  the  rates  as  a  pauper.  At  the  same  lime 
Mrs.  Keit  was  ordered  to  fill  up  the  mortar  pit  at  Mr.  Lees'  malt- 
house. 

The  property  which  was  given  to  the  town  by  Henry  ■\'I,  and 
Queen  Elieabeth  formed  in  those  days,  as  it  does  to-day,  the  main- 
stay of  the  borough  finances  ;  the  rents,  which  in  1609  amounted 
only  to  ^J7  SI.  id^,  rose  in  1649  10  over  jf  53  ;  while  the  stallage 
and  market  tolls  averaged  about  £,ii  a.  year.  Under  ComeweU's 
foundation  the  town  received  payments  amounting  to  £,\^  a  year, 
which  it  hnnded  over  to  the  master  of  ihe  Grammar  School ;  and 
the  fines  paid  by  those  who  look  up  Ihe  freedom  of  the  borough  and 
by  those  who  had  broken  its  laws,  all  were  paid  into  the  horough 
chcBt,  One  of  the  most  rrequent  entries  on  the  other  side  is  "  For 
wine  to  a  preacher  who  dined  at  Mr.  Ma)or's  ia</."  ;  and  if  wc  may 
assume  that  wlicnever  a  sermon  was  preached  in  the  church  the 
preacher  was  treated  lo  wine  at  the  town's  expense,  it  is  clear  that  in 
some  years  there  were  sermons  on  only  every  other  Sunday,  or  on 
one  Sunday  out  of  three,  A  varj-ing  proportion  of  the  borough 
cash  was  spent  on  repairs  to  the  properties  belonging  to  the  town  or 
to  tlie  highways  and  bridges,  and  in  all  these  repairs  it  seems  that 
the  workmen  were  paid  and  the  materials  were  bought  directly  by 
the  Chamberlains ;  the  contractor  docs  not  appear  in  these  accounts. 
The  little  wooden  footbridge  over  the  River  Glyme  absorbed  a  large 


/       ™trfdusopenditore,  till  in  1696  the Corpomtion  agreed  "that 

/       'iftosden  bridge  be  new  made  and  tliat  it  be  made  with  sIodc." 

^1        A  t6n  the  almshouse  belonging  to  the  borough  was  in  tuch  bad 

npiaru  to  be  iimiih3.bitable ;  and  a  new  one  was  erected  under  the 

gpcffiitoii  of  the  ChanibCTiiun.t  at  a  toul  expense  of  J^^a  «.  irf., 

thich  sum  included  a  payment  of  2s.  64.  for  pullii^  down  tl>c  old 

kiiidjng.    The  dtaw-well  in  Oxfoid  Street  was  "  new  made  "  in  1 63 1 

i(  a  cost  of  ^^4  tss.  iid.;  while  "for  music  at  the  bringing  hnmc 

of  (be  elm  from  Combe  on  May  Day  1610  as  a  May  Pole,"  vrns 

spent  y.  ai.,  the  only  payment  for  amusement  10  be  found  in  the 

acconntx.     In  poor  rdief  there  was  spent  an  average  sum  of  /,t  a 

year,  and  occasionally  clothes  were  purchased  and  given  to  ihc  old 

people  ;  in  1615  two  imodcs  were  made  for  Joan  and  Ann  Cope,  of 

an  old  sheet  at  a  cosl  of  &/.    Not  was  the  town's  charity  conlincd 

to  ks  inbalHtants  ;  for  in  1613  there  was  a  great  fire  at  Bicester,  and 

the  Major  ordered  55.  to  be  giren  towards  liie  erection  of  new 

bouses.     But  the  strai^est  payment  of  all  is  the  following :   "  Paicd 

for  expenses  upon  fowex  witches  that  were  sent  from  London  to 

goc   into  Lankeshier  by  the  Kings  appoynment  at  the  Coontties 

chardgc  .  .  .  a^s." 

The  records  of  the  borough  show  that  its  inhabitants  were  not 
unaffected  by  the  political  movements  of  the  century.  A  turn  of 
j^jo  was  levied  on  the  town  in  pursuance  of  the  first  writ  for  ship- 
money,  and  (he  original  apporlionnient  of  this  siun  among  Ihe 
inhabitanis  is  still  in  existence.  Erer^-one  was  assessed,  from  the 
Mayor,  who  paid ^  1  ic;.,  down  to  Widow  I,ong,  who  paid  ir.;  and 
ail  »eein  to  have  paid  their  share,  as  a  memorandum  is  endorsed  on 
the  assessment  that  the  money  was  paid  to  the  Undcr-Shciiff  in 
Osford  within  a  month  aficr  the  assessment.  Certain  payments  were 
made  by  the  Chamberlains  for  billeting  soldiers  during  the  Civil 
V!u,  and  in  1646  there  was  "  paid  to  six  laborers  2  days  in  throwinp; 
down  the  bulwarks  is."  After  the  Restoration  a  Royal  Commission 
mited  the  town,  and  "dispbced  removed  and  discharged"  Mr, 
Alexander  Johruon  the  Mayor  ;  Mr.  WilUams  the  Town  Clerk,  and 
four  members  of  the  Common  Council,  presumably  because  they 
had  been  too  active  supporters  of  Cromwell.  The  political  leanings 
of  the  Corporation  in  later  years  will  be  easily  understood  when  we 
learn  that  the  notorious  Titus  Oates,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  was  made 
Erec  of  the  borough  in  1679  ;  and  that  two  years  later  it  was  "  agreed 
that  an  Address  be  drawn  up  to  his  Majesty  to  show  the  dislike  of 
the  common  Council  to  all  manner  of  associations  against  the 
Coveroment  as  now  established." 

rm-  ceutssii.    xo.  199J.  D 
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WOMEN   AS   BOOK-LOVERS. 

Ix  Two  Parts. 
Part  I. 

T^IIILIOMAXIA  ius  many  voUtics,  and  the  fair  sc-c  hive  not 

-l-O     c3C3]>cd  iu  f:tsdnattoii.    It  was  reiiiaiked  byonewlnonir  a 

^Oy  silting  in  front  ofablixtin;  fire  with  a  book  in  her  band,  warping 

*f»d  cncking  ihc  l,iinJing,  aiul  iitt<nly  d«»troying  its  beaut)-,  that  a 

^Omao  could  ncvci  be  a  true  bool:-lovt;r.     In  that  assetliofi  history 

l^as  convicted  him  of  cnor ;  but  some  allon-ancc  must  be  made  for 

^ib  injured  filings  when,  as  a  true  bibiiophilc,  he  b«;hdd  the  vanton 

<2cstrtiction  of  a  treasure  he  priced  so  Jii^ly.    Good  mjuinent  teach 

ntcn  to  ticat  all  woanen  with  respect ;  to  docs  ibe  truo  bock-luvcr 

Ucai  his  boolLs.    'I'hey  are  to  be  regarded  with  rcreiwice,  and  may 

Boi  be  tsostcd  over  the  fire,  or  n-rendied  open,  or  lilted  by  the  boards, 

Or  piaced  on  the  tabic  facs  dov-onards  ;  and  thofc  who  arc  guilty  of 

ladi  anociues  c^m  sever  hope  to  rank  as  biblio[^]rs.    "Books  are 

kind  friends;  vrc  benefit  by  thcix  advice,  and  they  rcrcal  no  coo- 

lidences." 

Mcvenhclact,  maiiy  illuMrious  ladies  may  daim  the  honour  of 
being  enrtrilcd  among  the  noble  company  of  bibliophiles,  and  have 
been  distinguished  as  learned  and  able  collectors.  'I'hcy  ha?e  passed 
a>-ay,  but  their  treasures  remai.'u  Wc  sec  the  arms  and  monograms 
on  the  iundings  which  declare  the  oniicrs.  I'hc  books  in  thu  libraries 
AftlKM  female  savants  were  often  chaun  vilh  tisto,  bound  with 
ekgance,  and  iirescrved  b)-  them  with  loving  solicitude  La  lliuy^ 
compared  such  libraries  to  lannciics,  and  suggested  that  their  fair 
ownert  cared  more  for  the  bindings  than  Ihc  conicnis  of  their 
mlutDce.  ro{)«  alM>  made  sonic  taiirical  verses  on  this  form  of  boolc- 
coUecdng,  which  run  aAcr  ttiis  fashion  : 

Ki|^i  Uuoueh  the  Itavct,  >«  ta^ie^oii,  iniiU  yout  wloJtngi, 
Bm  Cd(  the  on-acr't  Mke,  O  ipoie  Ihv  tiimiinER  I 

So  doubtless  several  of  tho  ladies  herein  mentioned  scarcely 

to  raidc  as  true  bibUophilcs.    They  bought  books,  bound 

them  eksantly,  anasigctl  '.hem  \i-i:h  more  or  Iks  method  in  a  book- 
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oae,  and  then  were  quite  auisBcd  in  rnnU  iMxihrinn  tbe  lesiilt  of 
Adr  hbonrt.  Neveitbclcss,  we  didl  Saana  vm^  gmmm*  book* 
lovers  ■ncfa  n  Diua  of  Poictien  and  C^tlieriae  de  Medkis  in  the 
■oieemh  centoir,  the  oeldKstcd  Dbc^ck  de  ItbmtiKnsier  (called  "  La 
GraiwkM>df«MwrilB'0ii>dlfaeCoimiq»deVemieintbeae>eiuc<3itfa 
ceDlmr,  aad  Midame  de  Poanadoar  in  tfie  e^faHenlb.  Marie  de 
Medkis,  Anne  of  Austria,  the  Docbess  of  Bot^andr,  Mnqoise  de 
Maiotenon,  and  Ntadame  de  ChaniUan  loved  tbe  ^^'t^.  perfaacs, 
more  Iban  tbe  iotiiitiM:  vatoe  of  their  books,  bat  we  find  many  who 
•todied  tbe  works  whtcbibeycdlected.    Cbruttnaof  Sweden  made 

the  Greek  language  the  study  of  bcr  leisDtc  boors,  and  was  accustomed 
to  read  Taciius.  AJso  levenl  of  our  Ej^Iish  book-ooOodore,  Qoeen 
Eli/alxrlh,  Mary  Queeoof  Scots,  and  others,  were  great  book-readers. 
The  misfortones  of  their  owners  add  a  mcbnchoJy  interest  to  sofBe 
books  J  and  it  is  i-cry  touching  to  examine  the  (a\-ourite  volumes  of 
tbe  poor  Qoeen  Marie  Antoinette,  or  Mary  of  Scotland,  or  the 
Princess  de  Lamballe,  wbo  consoled  tbemselAXS  in  their  misfortunes 
by  reading  the  pages  of  tfaeir  belwed  authors. 

The  love  of  bo<*s  and  elegant  bindings  owes  iu  birth  to  Italian 
art.  Before  the  days  of  the  Renaissance  Italy  was  the  home  of  the 
painter,  author,  and  bo<Abinder,  and  when  the  revival  of  arts  and 
sciences  spread  to  other  lands  the  French  and  English  binders  took 
for  their  modcb  tbe  exquisite  work  of  the  Italian  masters.  The  vn 
throw  in  the  new  soil,  and  in  the  time  of  Diana  of  Poiaiers  France 
surpassed  her  instructor  in  the  beauty  of  the  binders'  productions. 
Fashion  is  a  fickle  goddess,  and  she  has  eiciciscd  much  influewx 
on  the  clolliing  of  books,  causing  almost  as  njuch  raricty  in  this 
department  of  her  rule  as  in  the  adornment  of  the  person.  A  great 
change  in  taslc  was  effected  in  the  lime  of  Marguerite  dc  Valois,  at 
Ibc  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  fashion  in  books  became  more 
feminine ;  the  crossed  fillets  and  arabesque  designs  gave  place  to 
rjowns,  Bymmclrically  repeated,  which  cover  the  backs  of  the  volumes, 
while  in  the  centre  appear  various  Bowers,  among  which  the  wax- 
gucrite  frequently  appears. 

In  the  time  of  Marie  dc  Medicis  the  bindings  became  more 
umplc,  but  were  remarkable  for  their  elegance.  We  may  notice  the 
fineness  of  tlic  gilding,  and  the  cipher  of  the  Queen,  toKclher  with 
1  i\it  fltur-dt-lis  reproduced  at  equal  intenals.  The  period  of  the 
^W  second  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  was  an  epoch  of  Irans- 
^1  rmation,  and  Anne  of  Austria  was  the  guiding  spirit.  Le  Gascon 
^B  I  (he  illustrious  binder  of  the  age,  and  his  work  is  recognised 
^B      the  simple  fillets,  straight  or  bent,  at  the  comers,  by  tbe  rich 
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I  of  embroid«>'  or  bcework,  and  the  magnificent  interbcins 
I  the  oon^aitments.     He  effected  a  considerable  aitinic  improve- 
mcnt  io  the  binding  of  books.     We  may  notice  the  tame  richness  In 
Ibe  coTcnngs  of  the  books  of  the  cclcbmed  Maria  Theresa. 

Then  came  the  refonninginfluciKeof  t)te  JanMnisti.  who  were 90 

remuluble  for  their  pJL-tyand  earnest  religious  faith.    The  simplicity 

of  the  school  of  Port  Royal  «-cn  alTixted  the  ait  of  bookbinding, 

and  a  violent  reaction  took  place.      The  intricate  laccwork  and 

daxzling  designs  of  Lc  Gascon  were  abandoned,  and  the  books  of 

the  Duchcssc  dc  Montpcnsier,  >{adamc  dc  Mainlenon,  and  the 

Ducbeas  of  Burgundy  show  that  a   new  and  simpler  fashion  had 

set  in.      Du  Seuil  and  Boyct  were  lite   principal  binders  of  t)ie 

period,  whicli  embraced  tJte  last  )-ear(  of  the  seventeenth  eentur)-. 

Madame  de  Chamilbrt  was  a  great  adnurcr  of  ihc  new  doctrines, 

sod  her  books  show  the  simplicity  of  her  taste.     Two  C's  interlaced 

are  stamped  on  the  coders,  and  her  arms  framed  in  a  simple  circle. 

■        But  this  style  of  art  did  not  last  long.     Under  the  influence  of 

I  new  manners  the  austcfc  character  of  the  bindings  was  abandoned, 

I  and  the  art  was  revolutionised.     Padeloup  and  Dcr6me  were  the 

I^Ndief  masters  of  the  new  styles  who  introduced  rich  mosaics  into  their 

'     iitek.    Very  beautiful  specimens  of  this  epoch  are  found  among  the 

books  of  Marie  I.eczin!Jta,   Madame  de  I'ompadour,  and   Marie 

Antoinette.    Morocco  decorated  with  muirh  lichm-SK  was  the  niaicrial 

principally  used  foroqrdinary  bindings.    'I'he  Bradcis,  Ventc,  Birinux, 

and  other  workmen  of  secondary  rank  profited  by  the  example  of 

Derom^  and  produced  many  cbboratc  and  bcauiirul  designs.    1'hen 

I  followed  a  period  of  decline  in  the  art  of  bookltindin^,  and  the 
French  Rn-olution  of  1789  effectually  killed  it.  When  the  people 
were  cngs^cd  in  cutting  off  each  other's  heads  lh<:y  liad  not  much 
leisure  to  pre  to  the  study  of  books  or  the  craft  of  clothing  tliem. 
The  art  entirely  disappeared,  and  half  a  century  ebpsed  bt-rore  it 
was  again  discovered. 

In  ibc  gallery  of  famous  women  who  take  their  rank  among  the 
notite  order  of  book-lover«  are  many  illustrious  persons  remarkable 
for  their  beauty  and  (ascinfltion  quite  as  much  as  for  their  learning 
and  admirable  Usic.  It  is  strange  also  that  several  of  these  learned 
bdies  were  notorious  for  their  frailly  and  lax  morals,  and  yet  posed 
u  patrons  of  the  art,  and  loved  to  have  their  rooms  adorned  with 
rich  specimens  of  the  binder's  skill.  The  selection  of  their  books  is 
aUo  worthy  of  notice,  and  on  the  shelves  of  the  most  shameless  we 
hod  books  of  devotion,  lives  of  saints,  and  other  pious  works  which 
were  Ksrcely  in  keeping  with  the  characters  of  the  fair  owners, 
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One  of  the  R>ost  famous  of  female  book-lcn-crs  was  Itlargucritc 
d'AngouKtne,  the  »ster  of  Francis  I.  of  France,  who  was  the  great 
icstorer  of  arts  and  letters,  and  achieved  a  reputation  for  his  litciaif 
resfarchca  thiouahout  Kuiopc.     He  loved  this  Matgucriie  of  ifcr- 
gucrilcS)  and  hU  couit  was  frequented  by  many  beautiful  priuctss-n. 
She  lo'^xd  Tcfincd  manners,  and  cxcjctsed  a  powerful  inlliienoc  in 
imptoring  the  lone  of  society.    She  greatly  favoured  the  rcformets, 
and  encouraged  the  v,-ork  of  Calvin  and   Melanchthon.    Rabcfadi 
dedicated  to  her  the  third  part  of  his  famous  romance      Robot 
Bslicnne  was  the  great  booktvUci  of  her  age,  one  of  the  lanoui 
family  of  booksellers  who  exercised  so  powerful  an  influence  on  the 
literature  of  France.     He  im-cn:cd  ingenious  do-iccs  for  the  orm- 
mentation  of  his  hooks,  M%-eTal  of  which  bear  the  monogram  of 
Marguerite,     ^\*hcn  she  became  the  widow  of  the  Duke  d'Alcn^on 
she  married  Henri  d'.Mbrct,  King  of  Kavarrc,  in  1527.     She  loved  10 
understand  the  Scriptures,  and  to  sing  Marot's  vcr^on  of  the  Psalms. 
Moreover,  she  wrote  some  theological  works,  of  which  one,  entitled 
Mirouer  dc  lame  pjcheressc,"  was  censured  by  the  Sorbonne.     Her 
tmgic-comcdy  on  nearly  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  was  per- 
fomked  at  court  by  Italian  plax-crs,  who  introduced  verses  in  ridicule 
»f  the  clergy.      She  wrote  also '"  L'Hepiamcron,"  in  imitation  ofthe 
"  IV-eameron  "  of  Boccaccio,  and  rivalled  her  master  in  the  freedom 
of  Ivcr  narratives.    She  wrote  also  a  book  of  poems,  a  copy  of  which 
*»*  siven  to  the  Duchcssc  d'Elwnpes.    It  is  a  iransciipi  on  \-ellum, 
enriched  with  eleven   miniatures,  and  forms  a  beautiful    MS,     It 
'"as  Sold  in   igjg  for  !0,ooo  francs,    nie  fair  Marguerite  died  in 
'549.      Most  of  h«  books  are  in  the  National  Ubrary  at  Paris, 
except  a  beautiful  Homer,  «hich  reposes  in  the  Chainilly  collection. 
*  he  binding  is  original ;  the  ornamentation  consists  of  inlcTlacing 
Sfl««rca,  sojiarated  by  mnrgueritea,  crcloang  an  M  surmounted  by  a 
crown.     The  hooks  include  "  Orationes"  a  MS.  on  vellum  dedicated 
JO  Uuise  dc  Savoy,  her  mother  ;   "  Fleur  de  Vertu,"  translated  from 
^e  Italian  into  French  by  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons-    Thb  is  a  MS. 
wntauiing  forty.scvcn  miniatures,  representing  Charity.  Love,  Envy 

g  "»«  collection  S.  Augustine's  Letter  10  a  Good  Woman,  the  Mass  of 

and  "7'  ^'''logucs  of  Lawrdin,  "  Lcs  Bclgiqucs  Amours  "  (a  poem), 

*hich  h      ^y'°''  des  Dames,"  and  doubtless  many  other  volumes 

'    *^c  been  lost 

k     Policn    "*■'*■*  ^'*>''opbilc  is  Anne  of  Polignac,  the  daughter  of  Jean  of 

I    »une  of  V*  ^'^^  'over  of  letters  and  encouragcr  of  Icammg  at  the 

I  01   Francis  i.     Her  second  husband  was  the  Count  d«  la 


RoctH-fbucauld,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  flowers  of  that  InillUnt 
hmi\y.  On  becoming  a  widow  in  1553  she  retired  to  Veoucil, 
where  she  formed  a  libtar)-  full  of  works  on  theoIog>-,  morality, 
pociry,  and  history,  chieSy  for  tl»c  purpose  of  instructing  her  children. 
AficT  the  fashion  of  her  age  her  books  were  cliiefly  AISS.  I'hc 
Kationai  Dbrary  at  Pntis  contains  the  foUoiring  of  her  books  :  A 

I      Bible,  Psalter,  Book  of  Hours,  two  Books  of  Pious  Prayers,  "Life, 

I  Death,  and  Ikf iraclet  of  S.  Jerome,"  "  Meditation  on  (he  Pflssion  and 
Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,"  the  "  Ufc  of  a  Christian  Man."  which 
was  dedicated  to  her,  two  Itooks  on  Good  Manners,  "  Lc  Jouvcncal " 
— ^n  tnstrnctton  in  the  exercise  of  arms— and  various  chronicles  and 
histories.  Thus  did  this  excellent  lady  console  herself  in  her  widow- 
hood by  collcaing  this  goodly  company  of  the  best  of  friends,  and 
in  instructing  her  children. 

Tlie  lamous  Dtans  of  Poicliera  was  a  very  diffi-renl  chniacler. 
Shcwitncssed  the  triumph  of  the  Renaissance,  when  letters  flourished 
and  the  spirits  of  the  learned  ie\'i\<d,  and  she  herself  was  the  incar- 
nation of  the  triumph,  Diana  was  bom  in  1499,  and  romantic 
legends  are  extant  of  her  sacriRctng  her  honour  to  Francis  I.  at  the 
ageofmleeD  years  in  order  to  save  her  father  from  death.    She 

I  niled  the  todies  of  1m;t  age  by  her  marA'cllous  beauty  and  brilliancy. 
Marot  addressed  to  her  poetic  homage,  and  her  name  figures  in 
gBlhnt  sonnets  as  Luna,  the  protectress  of  all  arL  She  vns  beloved 
by  Henry  II.  of  France,  and  her  cipher,  interlaced  with  thai  of  her 

,  lovct,  ornamented  with  capitals  and  friotes,  appears  on  her  books. 
iter  portraits  are  numerous,  representing  her  in  classical  imagery  as 
the  Queen  of  Huniing,  sometimes  with  figure  draped,  unmlly  nude. 
Painters  and  sculptors  ricd  with  each  other  to  immortalise  her.  She 
revived  the  romance  of  chivalry',  and  reigned  as  a  queen  over  ihe 
authors  and  artists  of  her  day.  She  greatly  loved  books,  and  liked 
to  hare  them  bound  luxuriously.  Her  library-  w.is  enriched  by 
presents  from  the  King,  most  precious  and  beautiful  MSS.  on  vellum, 
enriched  with  minialurea,  and  encased  in  magnificent  bindings. 
Amongst  her  books,  which  were  dispersed  a^cr  her  death  in  1566, 
were  the  Bible  in  Ftencli,  icventy-fivc  Psalms  of  David  in  verse, 
hymns  in  lionour  of  the  Virgin,  mystic  tlieology,  and  the  Orations 
of  S.  Basil.  She  seems  to  have  had  a  *trange  love  of  medical  and 
surgical  works,  and  amongst  her  books  wc  find  one  on  the  dissection 
of  the  human  body,  on  the  manner  and  treatment  of  wounds  caused 
by  arrows,  fractures,  gangrene,  &c.,  written  by  the  Master  Barber- 
Surgeon  of  Paris,  and  other  subjects  more  suited  to  a  doctor's  library  i 
than  to  that  of  a  lady  of  fashion.    Tlieie  were  also  books  of  poetry,    M 
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SMUGGLING   IN  SUSSEX. 


Munty  of  England,  and  perhaps  in  no  country  or  the  world, 
[he  art  of  smuggling  Bourish  to  such  an  extent  as  it  did  in 
Sussex,  During  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  and  the 
,  and  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centuries  the  gangs  of 

became  so  formidable  that  they  even  carried  on  their  evil 
in  the  broad  light  of  day,  and  rode  about  the  country 
the  teeth,  and  with  the  boldness  of  a  band  of  Scottish 
i  about  to  descend  on  the  castle  of  some  northern  English 

who  lii*ed  on  this  side  of  the  border.  But  even  the 
of  some  of  (he  Scottish  rovers  of  old  pale  before  the  stony- 
leeds  of  many  of  the  Sussex  smuggling  gangs,  and  the 

some  of  their  acts  of  atrocity  is  perhaps  only  to  be  found 
ady  p^ges  of  ihc  "  Newgate  Calendar,"  or  the  early  history 
th  Amt-ric^in  Indian  tribes. 

iiost  formidable  and  feared  of  these  Sussex  bands  of 
was  the  body  of  desperadoes  known  as  "  The  Hawkhurst 
U  the  time  this  gang  existed  (174B),  Hawkhurst,  in  Kent, 
e  vilbge  ;  ii  is  now  a  slowly  growing  town.  The  members 
wkhurst  band  of  smugglers  were,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
Ti — fishermen,  labourers,  shepherds,  farra-hands,  and  the 
re  than  one  of  the  most  desperate  among  these  contra- 
were  men  who  held  a  respectable  position  in  life  until 
ices  or  their  own  inclinations  led  them  to  adopt  smuggling 
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B  Ae  <Sac  tfaaa^ag  of  iiwi|||.Tiii  would 
f.  Thej  pnioBedcd  vitb  Gre 
to  be  ion.  Tbey  veK 
iliOBt  one  hoadnd 
Idwfl^  fired  into  tbeirnudtt, 
Thejr  lOBued  llKtr  bones  wila 
IB  the  dsection  of  Londoo, 
iimifiril  and  dsscomEted. 
I  «idi  Ae  GHtotm  men  the  "  oirlm," 
81  ihe  magmas  wob  knooi^  caoie  cff  bat  second  best.  In  one 
fodi  fiffHi  >Mr  Goni^  a  pfcrcslm  oBcei  msde  a  cut  at  a  cor- 
mfaandist's  head  vilh  bit  ivanL  The  "cnriet*  spnmg  bode  10 
avoid  ibc  blow.  He  sired  his  U&  bat  DM  hb  bce^  for  ihe  svord 
shaved  his  fcaiure  clocer  than  thejr  had  etvr  been  sha%'ed  by  laior, 
and  the  man's  noec  ms  mt  cff  as  dcanly  »  if  done  bjr  a  sur^oo^ 
knife.  With  ptcsenoe  of  mind  that  one  cannot  bat  admtTc,  he 
pided  up  Ibe  srrered  organ  and  cbppcd  it  to  its  place  again.  The 
member  va>  l>ound  in  po&i:ion  and  in  time  grcr  to  Ihc  nun's  laee, 
healiiig  by  vhat  doctors  call  "  f.TiX  intcniton." 

Another  famous  body  of  Su»ex  unugslers  nss  knoirn  as  "The 
AlfTiHlon  Gang."  Although,  jxThap^s  not  so  formidable  and 
(Itwpciate  oi  the  Hawkhum  wen,  tbcy  u-crc  none  the  less  feared  by 
the  more  pcatx-ful  inhabitants  of  the  centre  and  south  and  east 
Iwrdcn  of  llic  county  over  which  they  ranged.  Tlie  capt-iin  of  this 
crew,  a  certain  Stanton  Collins,  was  once  a  respected  member  of  the 
community,  .ind  a  man  with  gil^s  that  might  have  secured  him  a  good 
position  ill  his  own  sphere  of  commercial  life,  had  he  not  chosen 
to  ally  himnelf  lo  diwirder  and  open  wiekednc^  which  ultimately 
brought  him  to  llu-  gallows. 

lnord:rto  fully  understnnd  the  many  advantages  in  favour  of 
"  frco  traders,"  os  the  smugglers  called  thcmseU-cs,  it  must  be 
in  mind  thnl  at  the  time  when  smuggling  was  at  its  hdght  in 
,<rt-orgc  III.  wn»  at  war  with  France,  therefore  alilhe  available 
yand  naval  men,  including  many  of  the  prc^'entivc  officers, 
eccdcd  tlio  catstguard,  were  sent  forward  to  the  srtil  of  war. 
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Tbis  left  several  parts  of  the  coast  but  scantily  iratched,  to  (I]«  ptoru 
of  the  contrabandists.  Another  great  advanuge  in  iheir  &vx)urva5 
the  abominable  sute  of  (lie  Sussex  roads,  which  jwovcd  a  mighty 
hindoncc  to  pursuit  on  the  part  of  the  o^iciah.  Indeed,  bo  im- 
passable were  the  highvaj's  that  many  Sus&cs:  people  looked  upon 
tbem  as  an  excellent  proteciion  aj^inxt  foreign  innision,  as  they 
trould  prox-o  an  almost  insurmountable  obslncic  hi  the  advance  of 
troops  and  munitions  of  war,  and  in  certain  [urtK  of  tttc  county  llieir 
improvement  was  for  some  lime  resented  1 

A  third  gK-at  advantage  to  the  carrjing  on  of  free  trade  was  tlie 
help  accorded  the  smugglers  by  almost  all  grades  of  counltj-  soctely. 
The  hca»7  import  duties  made  such  goods  as  lace,  gloves,  tea, 
siniits,  and  tobacco  a  vcr>'  considerable  tiem  in  a  family's  ex- 
penditure, and  also  rendered  the  legitimate  fair  trader's  struggle  to 
lire  a  hard  one.  I'herefore,  althoagh  many  of  the  shopkeepers  and 
others  did  not  bold  with  the  desperate  deeds  kid  to  the  charge 
of  the  various  smuggling  gangs,  they  did  not  Iicsilaie  to  purchase 
contraband  goods  from  tbcin,  and  winked  at  the  means  hy  uhictt 
thvy  were  obuwcO. 

Two  classes  of  smugitlers  flourished  at  dilTi-rcnt  ]M.-iiods  on  the 
Sunex  COQst.  The  fin,!  dass,  who  may  lie  termed  the  early  Sussex 
lUWgglera,  eiqmrted  Engltd  wool,  which  the  Governmcnls  from  the 
tfaiitccntl)  to  the  eighteenth  century  endeavoured  to  keep  in  the 
country  as  a  means  of  protecting  tlie  woollen  manufacturers.  The 
smuggled  wool,  with  the  connivance  of  the  large  sheep  rarmers,  was 
Mcretly  convened  to  Fiance  and  Holland,  where  a  ready  market  was 
found  for  it ;  an<l  this,  in  spite  of  the  bet  that  a  law  was  passsd  pro- 
hit»ting  the  purchase  of  wool  by  any  person  within  Gftcen  miles  of 
ibe  sea  in  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  wiihout  an  undertaking 
not  to  sell  it  to  any  purchaser  v  iihin  a  similar  radius  of  the  coast. 

The  smugglers  of  exported  goods  lived  and  dealt  long  before 
smuggling  imjKirted  goods  became  the  fo-thion.  Socially  the  fomier 
were  a  better  class  of  men  than  the  latter,  numbering  amoni|;st  them 
many  landowners  and  well-to-do  farmers.  The  Liltcr-dny  smugglers 
of  spirits,  tea,  lacc,  &c,,  were  of  finite  a  lower  stmta  in  the  social 
scale,  and  it  was  oi  tliis  laitcr  class  of  men  that  tlic  famous 
"  Hawkburst  Gang"  and  nuny  another  dreaded  body  of  contndiandisis 
were  in  great  measure  composed.  Their  proceedings  were  cbarac 
terised  by  such  brutality  and  callousness,  that  in  course  of  time  tlw 
whole  country  cried  out  against  them.  A  guerilla  civil  warfare  was 
kit  many  years  canted  on  between  the  smugglers  and  ihc  prtvenlive 
men,  the  latter  being  sometimes  assisted  by  the  King's  troops  ;  the 
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even  women  were  not  exempt  from  this  lotture  if  tli«  smugglers 
foand  that  they  lud  given  infonnaiion  ogMoat  them.  JQcn  Tapner, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Hawkhurst  gang,  KOtugcd  a  woman  lutlced 
across  Slindon  Common,  in  Sussex,  and  then  killed  her  bj  ripping 
her  witb  his  knife  ;  and  tliis  wu  because  she  had  given  the  authori- 
ties infonnation  a^inst  some  of  his  tnnd. 

But  smuggling  pure  and  simple  was  too  tame  a  pursuit  for  some 
of  these  desperadoes.  In  1761  a  number  ofrufSans,  hailing  principally 
from  Hastings,  banded  themselves  together,  under  one  Ruxley,  for 
the  purpose  of  committing  acts  of  piracy.  'ilie>-  earricd  on  iheir  deeds 
of  btood  and  robber>'  for  o^'er  seven  years.  Then  the  reckoning  day 
came.  In  1768  they  boarded  a  Dutch  \ts»A  nnd  choppi-d  down  tin: 
ottstcf  of  the  ship  with  nn  axe.  They  came  asliorc,  and  under  tlic 
influence  of  strong  diink  became  incautious,  and  talked  of  how  the 
Dutchman  wrigglwJ  when  they  cut  him  down.  TT»e  matter  thus 
oime  to  the  ears  of  the  authorities,  who  took  steps  which  uUitnatcly 
led  to  the  deitlruction  of  the  whole  gang. 

Yet  another  incident  of  the  many  atrocities  practised  by  these 
ooUiws  which  I  have  collected,  2nd  I  shall  coiutder  this  znicle 
efficiently  full  of  honors.  A  party  of  "free  traders"  captured  two 
RcTCnoe  men  near  Seafofd  arul  pinned  them  lo  the  sand  just  above 
low-vatcr  mark  by  mcaru  of  ropes  and  stakes.  ^Vhen  the  tide  came 
up  the  preventive  men  were  drowned. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  smuggling  evil  was  not  unpro- 
ductivc  of  good.  One  writer  dcchrcs  that  the  smugglers  in  the 
igpef^te  acted  in  the  interests  of  the  pubtic  by  keeping  open  com' 
tneretal  dealings  with  other  nations,  which,  t>ut  for  them,  would  hare 
ceased.  But  llic  evil  v^:i  gicatcr  than  the  good,  and  for  tlial  reason 
all  impartial  judges  will  grant  that  it  would  have  ItLcn  belter  to  anait 
other  sources  for  reopening  the  means  of  commerce  with  other 
nattoni,  which  foreign  wars  often  tended  to  close  to  us,  rather  than 
tliat  the  annals  of  this  country  should  have  been  stained  by  the 
acrodoiu  acts  of  ilicse  bloody-minded  men. 

Ai  I  have  intimated  abox'e,  until  these  deeds  of  horror  seized  tlie 
miitds  of  all  humane  Engliihmtit,  the  popular  s}*mpathi«  were  with 
the  smuggler,  and  he  was  often  assisted  in  his  wnifiire  against  the 
Government  by  bis  s)-m|»thisers.  These  smugglers'  friends  heljied 
the  "  free  traders  "  in  many  ways ;  the  farmers  removed  their  gates 
when  a  cargo  was  about  to  be  run,  so  that  the  contrabandists  would 
not  experience  a  hindrance  to  themselves  and  their  loaded  horses  in 
passir^  through  the  fields,  and  others  of  the  "  free  traders'"  friends 
would  put  the  pursuing  preventive  men  on  the  iNTong  track  and  »o 
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kiui,  al  Um  pbccs  axoies,  «hcre  they  tue  nmll^  and  ■Mttly  nridenL 
QlfUcMtftBM]  fittd  finl;  Morten  wiu  ibc  iomihI  UmI  lued  ;  iba  ttASken 
MiKUU  Col&nn,  waindcd  Hiua,  uha  it  tiiice  ili:>J  ;  WillUm  Wolon 
•w  Moja^  bu  Uic  10  recover.  Vouag  Mr.  tI(o«a  w»»  not  ihcrc,  but  ba 
■n  of  hns  nre. 

Ftcm  yanf  IIowxus'  dn'ifiil  onJ  mmi  bithTuI  xmsi, 

GOKIN'U 

TW  IB  lu  lutdgn  pctMni  A  lliu  buiiiiew,  Uil  all  ^ttte  Siukx  mcii,  and 
■^  ("fc  It  ipikc  wiih. 

niliitfeseTctilli  linw  Morten's  people  hareaoiLt  thii  tilnicr.uid  tureo^t 
teofAiiy  bnlone  lulf  hmilred  of  to  tbcf  gave  to  a  drAQooo,  >nd  one  tJSiuxt 
l^aetnihlbe  fint  of  Ihlinuitm  ao-J  Ilie  HDOOon^inny  have  lad  no(MHt*, 
>U^^  (bcf  OOMUMljr  ttnik,  iumI  lit  liotne  Wi,  «iiK«  Iber  1a«t  the  Mvcn 
Hlniibti^  When  nnco  tbc  unngi^n  an  all  (itovu  rioin  home  tbcj  w8l 
kiQ  Ulcca.  Ni^tc  liol  tome  S17  it  wu  Viui  Uut  bed  Gnt.  Vou  tDU:t 
Kan  C^I,  M  ct»;  ysui  lljoourt  will  *»in  luw  ihv  nun  ;  Uic  txtt  way  tvill 
Heoj  him  Bp  lo  LcuiJ.-'n,  (ut  he  liaowt  lii~  n^^^ile  C'-niitinjr,  and  halh  licea 
'oaraM  mo  )>can.  Tktrc  were  tsvciil  jwini*  <}»]«  wiili  thcMnig^eii 
vben  taken,  will  mmi  duoover  the  whole  cutnpday.  The  mmbef  wat 
[RMj'Hi  Ri?a.  Maik's  {umt,  Monsn*!  aatl  lloed'a  were  killed,  anil  liiry  Imt 
half  thdr  gaods  |  and  tvcotf'iune  hMs»  Mt  out  (roo  Groomlnidi^  iliii  da/, 
&s  ia ibe  ■fiemoan,  anil  all  ibe  nii:a  wc!!  ais:nl  ullh  lotif  gum.  .  .  . 
■iw  tang  Bnugjien  with  a  gojJ  tain,  and  itiey  pay  fur  iaL!a^  .  ,  ,  T^ 
euMpa^  Bight  hav«  tK*n  all  rviatd  when  th«y  lofl  theff  ^paA% ;  the  offioen 
•oUicn  ktww  iheiu  all,  tnit  ihcy  were  not  [iroieeuteil.  ,  .  .  Morten  Hid 
»U,  Lki  wiii:«,  KKaewajs  3,000  I'j.  weight  a  wick.' 

Fcrtups  the  greatest  t^oir  Out  brought  about  Uic  fall  of  the  f:cc 
Hera  wu  the  e»uib!»bt»ent  of  the  coostguaid  system  in  1831. 
tvious  lo  thit  time  various  devices  had  been  tried  to  subdue  smug- 
■^  but  nUh  tiitlc  or  no  success.  Riding  ofSccrs,  dragoont,  the 
f^tade  s)-&tciD,  arid  the  employment  of  a  prcvenure  watw-guaid 
bad  their  day  and  still  free  trading  Iloumtti-d.  lln:  water-guard 
t  pcrliaps  t!-.e  least  cffoctivc  of  Ihcsc  m,-iiiy  sysicnis.  It  was  com- 
)fA  of  bndluljbers  and  others  but  little  trained  in  things  appcrlaiiiiiig 
Bie  sea.  'Die  erews  FOw■^d  their  boats  along  the  coast  and  occa- 
BiUy,  bymcans  of  their  ovL-Twhelming  numbers,  cBi:ctcd  a  ca{>tuie; 

Elbe  pre^'cniire  water  guaid  cotl  the  Government  too  much  money, 
did  so  little  to  justify  its  existence  llial  it  nfls  nol  long  before  it 
IRbotislKd. 

JThe  effects  of  the  splendid  coastguard  service,  eomiioscd  of 
bed  seamen,  were  soon  seen,  and  free  trading  degenerated  into 
more  scientific  syMem  of  brinijing  over  small  pacltcis  of  tobacco 
I  eau-dc-cologne  concealed  o:i  the  person  or  in  the  baggage  of 
K  who  wished  lo  cheat  the  revenue. 

\  Snu^tiHg  in  Susiix,  hy  Win.  Datiajit  Cooper,  Es^.,  F.S.A. ;  "  Suk«k 
objicil  CsUKtisc,"  \ol  X. 
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CHINESE     PUNISHMENTS. 


rK  seamy  ride  of  Chinese  Jifc  alwa}^  had  ils  fasctitatioiu  for 
■•^  voA  accordingly  on  one  occasion  a  parly  of  us  resolved 
«  an  orgy  of  blood — in  oUicr  n'ords,  at  an  execution  of 
TSc  jdace  of  cxccuiion  varies  in  different  lowns.  in 
1  ii  is  literally  a  potters'  field,  outiidc  tlie  Tarlar,  but  inside  the 
"*■*  ^'^  the  ctiniitials  being  forced  lo  kneel  dovm  in  a  narrow 
(!*«. one  side  of  wlikh  is  bounded  by  a  stagnant  dilch  running 
*J^^  the  poiteiy  quaiier,  and  the  other  by  rows  of  potters'  sulk 
Jy  *^  ^''denily  in  to  perfgmi  the  gruesome  work  on  a  spot  vr here 
'^^  '^y  for  dangooL*  crowds  to  congregate  ;  lite  altcrnalivg  of 

Th     '"'°  ^^"  *''"^  or  tumbled  amongst  fragile  earthen- 

'   '   ^^f  a  narrow  avenue  for  escape  into  the  arms  of  the 

fl!^"  •""'•'*  noi  an  inviting  one  for  the  lanikins  and  the 

...     .    ^^  Kiungchow  the  executions  took  place  entirely 

1  ilie„  ■'  *  **"*'  "P"^"  'he  Champ  de  Mars,  or  drill-ground,  of 

!/•«  suiutt,,  .  ^^^'i  oic  in  or  near  cver^-  central  town.     At  I'cking 

"ie  rii"''°'"'  *'  '''''^  ^^  called,  arc  carried  out  about  the 


winter  moon,"  or  eleventh  month,  at  a  place 
"'^i;  to  the  Vegetable  Market,"  about  one  mile  out- 


'i^<'h  of  tj/^'^'^'rimeM  Gate  "  of  the  Inner  or  TarUr  city,  in 
^**CciVu  '^  ""»■"  street  which  runs  tht 


*^, 


City  ^■••"11  Street  wititn  runs  iiitnce  through  the  Outer 
''cvt^j-  ">c  Autumn  Ke^-ision  precedes  the  cvecutioos, 
^'  ""^t:^^  "«  i:mi>tror  ticks  off.  or  "hooks  off,"  as  it  is 
J.  .^«  **  of  those  offenders  whose  crime  presents  " solid 

*  '^•^j,  '"oo'^i  allowing  the  remainder  to  sund  over.  If 
■  ^tj  ^yj^^tc  enough  to  i»ss  three  such  ordeals  without 
^**^<:ij     *'  liemay  consider  himself  reprieved,  and  he  either 

-C   _      time  bribe  himself  free.     It  is  a  Peking  autumn 
**^  ^  about  to  describe  i  minor  special  executions  may 


ri 


^mc  sjiol  at  any  time. 
,^r  upon  tlie  appointed  day  the  Iranfic  is  stopped, 
^ient  for  the  puipose  is  barred  off,  no  one  but 
ICO.  1991-  K 
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rment^s  from  a  loval  retliouse  in  ChJh  Kiang  prorince (stealing 
-om  public  buildings  is  a  rery  much  graver  matter  tlwn  an  oidiiuuy 
|r»cft) ;  and  four  men  convicted  of  stealing  or  receiving  rice  from 
ft«e  gnwwmcs  of  Yiin  Nan  province.    All  these  were  to  be  decapiimcd. 
%.Bioi^n  the  strangled  were  a  man  from  Kiang  Su  province,  who  had 
t^een  caught  plundering  covins— the  Cantonese  call  such  offenders 
■*  Toountain  dogs  "  ;  an  old  man  from  the  same  province,  irho  had 
ir»  wme  way  caused  the  death  of  anotlier  person— very  little,  if  any, 
aSlovonce  for  accident  is  made  in  Chinese  law,  which  rather  bvours 
tlM  Itx  talicnit ;  a  seal  forger  from  Shan  Tur^  province  ;  a  man  from 
OUh  Li  province,  who  had  beaten  another  to  death ;  and  three  thieves 
from  Shan  Si  province.    It  is  not  a  capital  offence  to  steal  ordinary 
objects  untcM  liie  value  e^ccecds  Taels  105,  say  £io,  a  sum  which 
compares  favourably  in  point  of  common  sense  with  the  historica 
English  five  shillings.    It  is  popularly  stated  that  substitutes  can  be 
bought  for  Tacls  50,  and  moU  certainly  this  statement  is  more  than 
tnie,  so  far  03  the  pticc  of  liuman  life  is  concem«d;  but  it  is  quite 
snothcT  question  whether  the  gaolers  and  judges  cin  always  be 
bribed.     A  Chinese  magistrate— a  very  good  fellow,  who  tared  my 
life  in  a  row— once  told  me  in  almost  as  many  words  that  he  could 
always  arrange  to  stani-e  or  murder  any  [nisoner  in  gaol  ir  he  found 
it  expedient  to  get  rid  of  ihem  tn  that  way  :  his  predecessor  wa»  a 
tr^lar  trafficker  in  human  lives,  and  the  official  sen-ants  used  to 
ttll  me  all  kiitds  of  categorical  stories  which  quite  convinced  me  that 
iscrupuloua  executive  mandarin  can  practically  do  what  he  likes 
long  as  he  manages  to  kcq)  to  windward  of  legnl  forms  and  aroi<t 
personal  oBiwice  to  liis  superiors.    'J'hcrc  is  a  tliird  form  of 
capital  punif-hroeni  called  "piecemeal  backing,"  which  is  performed 
apoD  women  who  poison  or  otherwise  murder  their  husbands  (usually 
1)7  Tanning  a  stiff  bristle  into  the  navel  whilst  asleep) ;  individuals  of 
either  *K%  who  caute  lite  death  of  a  parent  or  senior  agnate ;  traitors, 
&:c     I  nc\'cr  saw  this  performed,  but  I  once  saw  a  snap-shot  photo- 
graph of  a  man  at  Canton  upon  whom  it  had  been  executed.  Almost 
tnoriably  the  executioners  allow  the  victim  to  itupcfy  himself  or  ber- 
sdf  with  opiiun :  the  breasts  arc  first  sliced  off,  then  the  flesh  at  the 
eyebrows,  iltcn  the  calves,  muscles  of  the  arm,&c.,  until  at  last  a  dagger 
is  plunged  into  the  heart,  which  is  crammed  into  the  mouth  of  the 
corpse^     Many  Europeans,  and  most  Chinese  officials,  deny  that  this 
cruel  punishment  is  ever  cairied  out ;  but,  as  I  have  said,  I  saw  the 
photograph,  and  the  viceroy  wa.f  so  angry  about  it  that  the  British 
Steamer  Company  had,  in  their  own  interests,  to  remove  the  engineer 
who  took  it. 
L  «4 
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tte  CQ«d  M  Am  j— ed  bdwwd  ifae  head,  and  facM^bodtigM 
orcr  Ibe  cyca,  vWnce  apb  the  t«o  ends  warn  fet^heA  raond  die 
oedfM  10  HMct  in  from  of  the  face.    One  MMMnt  pieaed  tbe 
frntdicd  cnisiaart  b*ck  down,  whStt  a  second  haiUed  vxilcntly  •> 
tho  two  eadt  at  tbe  oocd  until  it  sank  almoit  imrniblo  into  tbe  foUi 
of  the  ildn,  nd  a  third  ananged  the  postioD  of  tbe  neck  so  as  to 
alToTcl  the  oihcf  two  more  purchase.    The  executioner  cow  took  up 
one  of  the  knirct.     Advancing  with  the  utmost  coolness,  he  made 
careful  aim  at  the  chalk  lirw  with  his  right  hand ;  he  tlxMt  raised  the 
KWOfd,  and  gnuping  the  handle  with  his  kft  lund  too  .is  it  vas  w»* 
pendcd  in  the  air,  brought  it  down  fair  upon  tlic  chalk  mark.    The 
head  was  cut  clean  off  at  one  blow,  and  then  swung  into  the  air 
fn  A  Mcond  by  Iha   asiialanl    who   held  the  ends  of  the  coid, 
amidst  shouts  ot"Jttto,  haol"  {vmW  done  !)  from  the  crowd.    Mean- 
while llic  body  lay  RUHhinR  with  blood  like  a  palpitating  fire-botCi. 
Ka  buket  of  braad  yiw\  ihiust  under  the  aperture  of  the  neck  to 
b  it  u  it  came.    Tlie  bond  was  larriod  before  tbe  mandarins  lo 
lentificd  and  marked  oR*  in  the  register,  after  which  it  u-as  cast 
tl  by  the  side  of  the  l)ody.     It  luid  now  ovMimed  a  duU  terra* 
ko^r,  but  itill  moved  or  twitched  convulsively.     A  piece  of 
K  was  Ia>1  o(  all  fixed  lo  th«  corpte's  baitds  <ts  evidence  of  bis 
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corpse ;  no  doubt  a  perquisite  would  ba\-c  to  be  i>iid  to  tbc  excCB' 
tioncTS  for  this  show  of  delicacy. 

Tlie  straiigliiig  operalioiv  U  cren  more  levolting  tlian  the  decapi- 
tation. Up  to  the  point  of  being  forced  down  upon  the  knees  in  the 
middle  of  the  street,  the  procedure  was  exactly  the  same  as  with  the 
decapitation  cases,  the  victim  being  trussed  up  for  a!l  the  world  like 
a  fowl  ready  for  the  jack,  his  shins,  thighs,  and  back  forming  three 
tightly  adjacent  parallel  lines,  the  total  height  of  all  not  exceeding 
one  fool.  Two  strands  of  cord  were  used  instt-ad  of  one  m  the 
strangling  cases,  doubtless  on  account  of  the  immense  stisin  upon  it 
caused  by  the  lever  or  tourniquet  used.  The  cords  which  bound  up 
the  man's  body  so  (hat  no  movement  of  any  description,  except 
bodily  rolling  over,  was  possible,  were  connected  with  a  double  cord 
round  the  throat ;  a  short  slick  was  so  placed  behind  the  man's  nock 
and  back  that  when  twisted  it  drew  the  whole  system  of  lashings 
exceedingly  Wut,  including  tliat  round  the  throat,  which  quite 
di^ppcarcd  into  the  skin.  Four  men  united  to  hold  the 
poor  fellow  still  and  work  the  tourniquet  apparatus,  wht 
wa.-i  kept  going  for  at  least  five  minutes,  we  spectators,  m< 
while,  crowding  round  so  closely  that  there  was  not  3  square  yard 
space  for  the  executioners  and  prisoner  together  to  move  in  ;  the 
crowd  reeled  behind  and  before  us,  and  it  was  as  much  as  we  could 
do  to  keep  ourselves  from  falling  upon  the  expiring  wretch.  \Vhen 
the  executioners  were  satisfied  that  he  was  dead,  he  was  rolled  over 
on  his  face,  which,  by  this  time,  had  turned  quite  blue,  and  was 
gushing  with  blood  from  both  eyes  and  nostrils.  -^m 

The  two  women  were  subsequently  strangled  also ;    but,   iiH^ 
different  though  I  had  grown  to  the  stolid  sufferings  of  Chinese  men, 
I  did  not  care  to  witness  the  slow,  deliberate,  and  cold-blooded 
slaughter  of  females.     Nor  did  I  witness  the  "decapitation  of  the 
dead."    One  prisoner  was  lying  dead  in  his  coffin,  and  already  in  an 
advanced  stage  of   decomposition ;    but    in    exceptionally   grave 
criminal  cases  Chinese  vengeance  is  not  to  be  thus  talked  by  death, 
and  the  head  of  the  offender  is  taken  off  all  the  same.    Quite  half 
of  the  total  number  of  Chinese  prisoners  die  of  misery  in  gaol,  apart 
from  any  deliberate  arrangement  to  murder  them  or  let  them  starr&H^ 
Others  eagerly  seize  any  opportunity  offering  for  committing  suicide, 
and  then  there  is  an  end  of  them,  unless  a  striking  example  is 
intended  to  be  made,  in  which  case  they  are  executed  just  the  same— dij 
occasionally  even  taken  out  of  the  grave  to  undergo  decapitation,  so^ 
that  the  devil  (or  his  equivalent)  may  have  his  full  due  when  they 
appear  before  him.    The  Piuithay  Sultan,  who  swallowed  poison  in 
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1874,  before  he  sunendered  Tali  Fu  lo  the  Imperialist  general, 
Ts'en  Vu-jing  (the  su[^>os«d  prompter  of  Maigary's  assassination), 
was  thus  executed  after  his  death.  AU  this  may  be  very  silly  and 
honible^  but  we  must  remember  what  wc  ourselves  diO  nitli  Oliver 
Crooiwell's  remains ;  that,  irithin  living  memory,  we  hanged  a  man 
for  five  shillings,  and  that  no  Giincse  tortures  ever  exceeded  in 
coward!/  baseiKss  those  inflicted  all  over  Europe  throe  ccnturicsago 
ill  the  nanK  of  religion.  The  vengeance  of  ihe  Chinese  Emperor 
even  goes  beyoiKl  ibe  grave.  I  cliKtincUy  rememlwr  bis  issuing  the 
following  order  about  eighieer  yea«  ago  :  "The  grace  of  our  ances- 
tor^ in  sanctioning  the  principal  of  nit;tt:nipH)'chosis  in  the  persons 
of  Tibcbui  infants  sccUimcd  as  spiritual  sticcessors  to  priests,  has 

hitherto  birourcd  the  finding  of  souls  m  the  bodies  of  the  X 

fiunily:  X V having  been  found  guilty  of  treason,  we  hereby 

command  that  in  future  no  sotils  shall  be  discovered  in  the  bodies  of 

X iiifanu  for  at  least  three  generations."   rvpriving  a  dead  man 

and  his  parents  of  all  honours  in  the  next  world  is  also  a  frequent 
occurrence. 

At  Canton  the  bodies  of  ctiminals  who  have  been  executed  are 
cast  upon  a  patch  of  waste  ground  near  ihc  lepers'  village  outside  the 
town,  and  are  there  tcf\  for  the  dogs  and  crows  lo  feast  upon.  There 
is;  however,  notlting  more  shocking  in  this  than  in  the  Parsee 
practice,  which  I  have  seen,  and  'anyone  may  witness,  under  the 
British  flag,  at  Bombay,  of  feeding  the  vultures  with  human  corpses  ; 
or  than  in  the  Mongol  practice,  which  has  been  frequently  described 
by  travellers,  and  may  l>c  wtlnMscd  at  Urga,  of  pitching  one's  father 
or  mother  upon  a  dung-heap  for  the  dogs  to  cat  in  the  public  streets. 
AH  "  horrors,"  and  most  virtues,  are  largely  a  matter  of  prejudice 
and  convention,  and  any  one  who,  like  the  present  writer,  has  been 
round  the  world  half  a  dozen  times,  and  ^'isiled  mott  coimtries,  will 
probably  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  human  beings  should  be 
sparing  of  their  censures  of  each  other,  patient  with  supposed  faults, 
and  tolerant  of  cvcr)'thing  which  to  others  conscicntiou-Oy  setms 
rigliL  Hut,  lo  return  to  our  subject,  in  Peking  the  bodies  of  executed 
criminals  (in  cases  where  the  relatives  arc  unable  or  unwilling  to 
bribe  ilie  police  lo  give  them  up)  arc  cast  into  n  pit  of  about  ihc 
[Capacity  of  a  British  coal-shaft,  but  not  so  deep  as  lo  hide  the 
corpses  below  from  the  view  ;  this  is  outside  one  of  the  city  gates, 
and  is  called  the  XVan-jiti-iting,  or  "  Mytbd  man-hole."  Swarms  of 
lats  soon  devour  the  flesh ;  ihey  arc  of  enormous  size,  and  have 
become  so  fierce  through  always  being  left  undisturbed,  that  the 
people  believe  they  have  "  eyes  of  fire  " ;  eetUinly  a  live  nun  would 
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stud  a  poor  chance  if  he  fell  <lown  that  hole.    The  heads  of  decapi. 
lated  offenders  arc  suspended  for  a  few  days   near  the  place  of 
execution,  or,  if  ihc  offence  is  very  grave,  taken  back  to  the  caj 
nearest  the  spot  where  the  crime  was  committed.     The  most  sctiotts 
offence  of  all,  after  treasonable  designs  upon  the  Empcrof's  pcrKie, 
is  the  causing  of  a  parent's  death.     So  hoiribtc  is  this  considered, 
e%'en  vheii  dooe  by  pure  accident,  tliat  slicing  is  the  invariable  an^ 
minimum  result.    To  avoid  the  paver  consequences,  which  nomi- 
nally include  severe  punishment  of  many  other  members  of  die 
fanulyi  degradation  of  the  local  authorities,  and  even  razing  of  tbe 
^ty  walls  (I  once  actually  saw  &uch  a  razed  city  in  Sc  Cbuaa 
province),  tlte  mandaiins  invariably  discover  itiat  the  offender  vat 
eiaik  mad ;  he  is  quartered  none  the  less,  but  others  escape. 

pirates  are  often  put  to  death  very  cruelly.     Once,  at  Shanghji, 

I  read  in  a  native  Chinese  [>a[)cr  one  Sunday  morning  that  the 

magistrate  was  killing  a  man  publicly  b>'  inches  in  this  vray.    The 

wretch  was  suspended  in  a  cage,  so  that  the  tips  of  lib  big  toet 

rested  on  two  bticlcs ;  his  neck  was  fixed  in  the  wooden  topi  » ihat 

if  he  rested  his  toes  the  pressure  was  transferred  to  his  throat.    It 

was  expected  that  the  "  fun "  would  begin  on  ihc  Monday,  when 

people  were  to  he  allowed  to  pult  him  wiih  roHen  CRgs,  &c    I  at 

once  translated  a  full  dcscrijrtion,  as  related,  as  though  I  had  seen  h, 

and  asked  the  editor  of  ibc  fiiit   English  paper  to   put  it  in  on 

Monday  morning.    The  effect  was  (juite  startling.     A  meeting  of 

treaty  consuls  was  proposed,  with  protests  from  the  Powers  to  tbo 

Chinese  Govcnimcnl,  and  I  do  not  know  what  not.     I  lay  lo»-, 

enjoying  ray  own  "  fun  "  all  to  myself.     I'ublic  feeling  ran  so  high 

that  the  man  was  not  only  not  tortured  to  death,  but  respited,  and,  1 

believe,  subsequently  reprieved. 

EOW.MU)   U.    PAKKEK. 
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FORTY-FIVE  ccntarics  .Tgo  the  Chinese— that  wonderful  people 
who  DcvcT  seem  to  have  had  a  national  diildhood — were 
cmptoycd  in  asttonomkal  obsenattons,  and  had  arrived  at  the  need 
for  insminvettts  to  help  them  in  their  calculations.  Among  the 
in&tnimcats  devi&cd  to  satbiy  this  need  was  one  which  measured  ilic 
period  of  a  star's  roo^'cmcni  b)-  tlie  trickling  of  naier  out  of  2  vessel 
of  a  certain  sitt,  and  uiiliouj^h  the  inventor  of  this  lived  so  long  ngo^ 
his  name,  Hwai^  li,  is  still  tianded  down  to  posterity  as  a  mechani- 
cal genius  of  the  day.  But  this  invention,  though  it  became  some- 
wliat  elaborated,  was  not  applied  to  the  measurement  of  lime  in 
general  until  many  ccntuiies  later— proluibly  about  eleven  before 
the  Christian  era— and  then  a  certain  Duke  Chan  is  credited  with 
adapting  and  improving  it  until  he  produced  a  water-clock,  or  c1e])» 
ydim.  Duke  Cltan's  clock  %-hen  it  was  fmished  consisted  of  two 
Msseli,  an  upper  and  a  lower,  the  upper  being  filled  with  water 
which  gradually  tan  through  an  aperture  into  tlic  lower.  In  tlic 
lowei  vessel  were  two  indices  which  measured  the  quantity  of  water 
that  flowed  in, and  were  each  divided  forihis purpose  into  a  hundn:^ 
divisions.  In  ihc  winter  forty  of  these  divitiions  wctx:  apportioned  10 
the  day  and  sixty  to  the  night ;  in  the  summer  this  arrangement  uras 
reversed,  and  sixty  marked  off  the  day  and  forty  the  night ;  wliilc  in 
spring  and  autumn  day  and  night  were  each  repccscnlcd  by  fifty. 
But  even  with  these  variations  Duke  Chan  found  he  liad  not 
attained  perfect  accuracy,  so  he  made  forty-ci(;ht  indices  with 
ifigblJy  varying  scales,  and  twenty-four  times  3  year  he  changed  his 
nuikcrs.  Altogether  his  walL-r-clock  or  clepsydra  seems  to  have 
been  of  rather  an  involved  nature. 

Of  counw  this  iniricAcy  must  have  been  evolved  out  of  simpler 
forms,  and,  cnriou^ly  enough,  if  we  would  sec  the  depsydra  in  its 
denenttl  fotm,  wc  can  find  it  at  the  present  day  in  the  Malay 
ecooomy.  In  a  vessel  of  water  a  cocoanut  shell  floats.  It  has  a 
small  peiforation  at  one  point  near  the  water-line,  and  so  gradually 
fills  with  water  and  sinks.    As  it  sinks  the  native  watching  it  calls 
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oui  the  hour ;  he  then  empties  the  shell  and  resets  it  Eadi  opta- 
tion  Fcpresenis  a  fairly  reguUr  period  of  time,  and  thus  a  rough  bme 
ntCBaniement  is  made. 

A  step  in  ad^-ance  of  thb  is  (bund  among  the  natives  of  northoa 
India,  where  a  copper  bowl  takes  the  place  of  the  primitive  coco»nB 
■hett.  As  the  bowl  fills  and  sinks  the  attendant  strikes  vigorotill7Da 
the  metal  suiface,  and  in  the  resonant  sound  given  out  wc  have  tlie 
original  suggestion  of  the  striking  of  a  dock. 

Tlic  Greeks  and  Romans  first  nuasurtd  periods  of  time  in  the 
same  sort  of  way.    They  did  not  at  first  attempt  a  continuous  series 
of  measurements  such  as  ve  are  accustomed  to  nowadays ;  the  son- 
dial  and  the  natural  features  of  the  day  sufficed  for  ihetr  leisurely 
proceedings.     But  the   Greeks   in  their  law-courts  early   felt  the 
necessity  of  some  limitations   to  the  loquacity  of   the   plesden. 
Therefore  a  check  was  kept  upon  them  by  a  clepsydra — they  ingin 
speak  white  it  emptied  itself  a  certain  nunil>eT  of  times.     Aristotle 
describes  this  clepsydra  as  a  spherical,  short-riccked  lioltic  (not,  of 
course,  of  glass),  which  bad  a  small  o{>ening  at  the  bottom,  and  was 
filled  through  the  nock,  while  the  flow.oul  at  the  Irase  could  be 
regulated  bj-  opening  and  closing  the  neck  aperture.     Where  the 
Athenians  got  the  idea  of  the  clep*)-dra  from  it  is  difficult  to  say.    It 
is  first  mentioned  by  Aristophanes  about  420  B.C.,  Intt  he  speaks  of 
it  as  then  a  perfectly  familiar  thing.     It  is  suggested,  with  a  fair  show 
of  pTolabilily,  that  the  knowledge  came  from  the  East  thw>ugli  the 
second  Persian  war. 

\Vc  know  that  the  cleps>'dra  was  not  used  by  the  Romans  until 
nearly  three  centuries  later,  for  Pliny  expressly  tells  us  that  it  was 
brought  to  Rome  by  oneScipio  Nasica,  about  158  b.c.  This  check 
Upon  the  tongue  in  the  law-courts  devised  by  the  Greeks  appealed 
also  strongly  to  the  business-like  Romans,  and  so  it  was  not  long 
before  the  ^g  was  applied  there  too.  A  clever  touch  of  wit  has 
come  down  to  us  wilh  reference  to  this  custom.  A  certain  dry-as- 
dust  orator  was  permitted  to  speak  while  ibc  clepsydra  emptied 
't»cir  seven  times— probably  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  His  efforts 
ntade  him  thirsty,  and  he  refreshed  himself  by  a  copious  draught, 
'•"he  pott  Warliai  thereupon  suggested  that  by  drinking  out  of  the 
clepsydra  he  could  give  satisfaction  to  both  his  audience  and  his 
»Kii,t! 

In  the  meantime  the  Chinese,  who  at  that  period  were  in  the 

^  progressive  slate  of  existence,  had  found  that  their  time- measurers 

'd  sundry  defects,  one  of  the  chief  being  ih.i(,  as  the  quantity  of 

^^  in  the  upper  vessel  decreased,  the  rate  at  which  it  Bowed  out 
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^'uinL  Bui  they  fouitd,  too,  that  a  Utile  ingunuity  coLld  lemedy 
'^  10  dtey  now  used  three  t'^csscls,  all  connected,  in  each  clepsydrs. 
IVfnt  wxs  a  rescn>oir  of  water  which  supplied  the  second  in  such 
^  *t]r  that  the  level  of  n-ater  in  it  was  always  kept  the  same,  and 
^  tlic  pnssiure  was  tlius  necessarily  eonstatii,  the  flow  of  water  into 
tht  ihird  %-c»cl  was  uniform.  This  last  vessel  was  {jraduatcd,  and  a 
^at^  index  meai.ured  the  tiuantity  of  water  it  contained. 

Kather  mort;  than  a  ceniurj-  before  out  t-ra  (iheCrecian  records  re- 
lilCTilh  pridc),a  certain  Aciiibui  of  Alexandria  made  a  novel  clepsydni, 
introducing  an  aesthetic  clement  into  the  ulUity.  As  the  water  rose 
I  tie  lower  vessel,  liitic  figures  rose  with  it  and  pointed  out  the 
boors  on  the  index.  Eighty  years  later  Athens  determined  to  have 
a  puUic  timepiece  which  should  control  the  lime  of  the  city,  so  in 
the  Tower  of  the  ^Vings,  then  being  built  in  the  market-place,  two 
vessels  were  placed  and  connected  with  a  running  stream  of  water, 
irtiich  kept  the  upper  one  full  to  a  certain  level ;  the  lower  vessel 
tecetveil  the  water  trickling  from  the  upper,  and  as  usual  a  fioaling 
index  r^stered  the  water's  rise,  and  with  it  the  passage  of  lime. 

The  Chinese  had  initiated  water-clock*,  and  all  the  way  along 
the  line  of  tlicir  (le\-elopmcnt  iliey  kept  the  lead.  They  were  the 
liret  who  utilised  water  action  to  work  moving  models,  and  wc 
can  imagine  the  sensation  it  must  have  caused  among  the  Celestials 
when  Tsiang  Hcng,  in  130  a.d.,  connected  wiih  his  clepsydra  a 
moving  model  of  ilic  canh  and  the  heavenly  bodies,  in  which  each 
star  moved  round  the  earth  niih  its  apparent  motion.  This  gave  the 
initiative  to  the  construction  of  mote  elaborate  clepsydras,  and  we 
even  read  of  ihcm  in  the  shapes  of  birds,  dragons,  and  so  forth.  At 
length  mechanical  skill  attained  to  an  instniment  that  would  work 
without  constant  watching,  and  would  strike  the  hour  hy  day  and 
night,  a  drum  sounding  the  day  hours,  and  a  bell  tinging  out  those 
by  night.  TbeK  was,  however,  nothing  of  the  modem  way  of 
striking  a  diflerenl  numliCT  as  each  hour  pnSKcd  bj',  fur  the  Chinese 
ttamcd,  not  numbered,  tiie  hours,  so  could  iii.ike  no  such  distinctions. 
Elaboration  in  wak-r-clocks  grew  apace  as  each  generation  vied 
with  tljc  preceding  ones  in  the  ingenuity  it  could  exercise.  Of  some 
of  these  clocks  we  have  full  accounts  at  they  became  in  turn  the 
marrel  of  tlie  age.  In  the  eighth  century  the  great  Trnpcror  of  the 
East,  Harun  al  Raschid,  of  "Arabian  Nights"  fame,  sent  to 
Chariemagne,  Emperor  of  the  West,  an  embassy  carrying  rare  and 
ctirious  gifts.  An  elephant,  a  tent  of  rare  silken  stuff,  the  Keys  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  and  a  mar\-elloiis  clock  were  among 
ibem,  each  gift  being  some  special  raiity  meet  for  so  great  a  Prince 
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to  give  and  so  great  to  receiTe.    **  Tlw  dodc  »-as  of  gik  Inooic,* 
si>-s    Kginltard,  "  wherein  a  clepsj-dia  marked  oat    twdre  liODia. 
As  each  hour  ended  a  linlc  goUea  ball  iras  released  and  fell  on  a 
bdl,  struck  it  and  made  a  sound.    Moreorer,  tbe  clock  had  in  ii 
tweh-e  horsemen,  vhich  issued  forth  from  twdve  windows  at  the  end 
of  the  hours,  and  by  the  shock   of  their  issuing  forth  closed  op 
twelve  other  windows,   which  before  were  opened.      Many  other 
mancls  were  there  also  in  the  clock,  too  long  to  telL"     But  wc  wish 
ttow  that  Eginhard  had  not  so  spared  hb  words. 

But  this  was  soon  surpassed  by  the  work  of  a  Chinese  astronomer, 
who  conuructcd  his  clock  in  the  form  of  a  tenacc  three  stories  hijh. 
On  the  upper  story  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  ar>d  other 
astronomical  features,  were  shown  ;  on  tlte  middle  story,  where  also 
were  placed  ilie  wheek  working  ihe  whole  machine,  he  put  twehv 
Images  of  mcr^  who  appeared  in  turn  e^xry  hour  at  an  open  door  on 
the  terrace ;  on  the  lowest  story  were  figures  wtuch  struck  not  only 
the  hour,  but  the  eighth  part  of  cwry  hour.  Tliuj  Iw  combined 
time-telling,  time-sounding,  ai>d  astronomy.  Nnltirally  the  wocls 
were  very  compUcatcd,  and  it  is  recorded  that  tlie  wheels  were  socnu 
perpendicular,  some  IionTonUl,  and  some  obliciue,  and  that  falling 
water  supplied  the  motor  power. 

But  the  triumph  of  {Chinese  art  in  this  direction  seems  to  haic 
l)ecn  reached  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the 
m-xiterpiece  was  the  labour  of  an  Emperor,  the  last  of  the  Mogel 
race.  He  was  not  esteemed  for  his  general  qualities  (he  is  described 
as  monkey-faced  and  effeminate),  but  he  would  evidently  have  made 
a  bcllcr  mechanic  than  emperor.  He  constructed  three  toy  lempletj 
and  placed  them  on  the  lop  of  a  box  of  works.  In  the  centre  temple 
he  put  a  number  of  fairies,  who  each  carried  the  sign  of  one  of  the 
hours.  One  side  temple  was  dedicated  to  the  moon,  and  one  lo 
the  sun,  and  both  were  inhabited  by  miniature  genii,  and  connected 
with  the  middle  temple  by  bridges.  Outside  the  temple  were  the 
imacca  of  two  gods  standing  btfoic  two  drums.  At  the  hours  the 
god*  strucV  the  drums,  a  fairy  came  out  with  her  hour-sign,  and  genii 
from  the  temples  of  the  sun  and  the  moon  wended  their  way 
across  the  bridge,  apparently  ascertained  the  time  from  the  falrj-,  and 
returned  to  rq>ori  to  their  fellows.  Altogether  this  device  of  Shun 
Tiiiiig.  Ihc  Mogul  F.mperor,  seems  to  have  been  a  very  pretty  toy. 

It  is  strange,  with   elaborate  works  such  as  this  in  existence, 

that  the  only  Chinese  specimen  handed  down  to  posterity  by  this 

generation  is  of  a  primitive  and  rude  description,  a  relapse,  as  it 

■ere,  from  a  high  standard  to  ihe  level  of  centuries  before.     It  may 
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«3!4(ie«i  in  the  Watch  TowCTof  Canton,  where  it  was  placed  at 
thebc^nning  of  the  fourtocnih  century  by  Chin  Yungho,  .ind  though 
tiie  Torci  hxs  gone  througb  many  vicbsitudcs,  the  cl«psydra  yet 
muios  in  working  order,  a  living  example  of  a  past  era.  It  is 
aQed  Tung-AVu-Tek-lan— "  copper  jar  dropper  "—and  ii  an  arrangc- 
ment  of  four  copper  jars  of  varj'ing  size  placed  on  a  brick  stairway, 
the  steps  of  which  are  of  sudi  depth  that  the  top  of  one  jar  is 
level  with  the  bottom  of  the  one  above.  Water  is  poured  into  the 
top  jar,  and  s!o«'ly  Itickles  through  the  scries  of  jars,  and  along 
the  open  trough  connecting  them.  In  the  lowest  jar  is  the  index, 
and  twice  a  day,  early  Dwming  and  late  afternoon,  this  index  is 
set,  and  twice  a  day,  too,  the  water  from  the  lowest  is  emptied 
back  into  the  highest  jar  to  bc^n  again  its  trickling  round.  Every 
qpanet  of  the  )'ear  the  whole  water  b  renewed  to  keep  the  quantity 
constant,  and  tl>c  jars  arc  kept  covered,  to  prcienl,  as  much  as 
possible,  evapocation.  Two  large  drums  arc  close  b)',  and  on  them 
the  attendant  watdin^i  sounds  the  hours  !>)■  tiiglit  and  day.  Vi'hh 
rt^rd  to  the  accuracy  of  this  elemental  public  timepiece,  the 
editor  of  the  "Chinese  Repository"  says:  "  Probably  mder  contrivance 
to  denote  lime  can  Knidly  be  found  the  world  o\cr,  and  if  it  were 
not  for  clocks  and  watches  everywhere  in  use  which  rectify  inaccura- 
det,  the  Cantonese  would  soon  be  greatly  behind  in  their  reckoning, 
10  far  as  (hey  lud  to  depend  on  this  clepsydra,  and  the  time-slicks 
ch  arc  burnt  to  regulate  it-™ 
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IN  a  rouskal  paper  reoentljr  ai^Karcd  the  fuUowmg  passtfe  wtt 
Ihe  futiliw  inituls  *'  F.  C":  "  II  b  surely  time  that  Wagnams 
aUowed  to  talce  hu  hard-won  seat  amon);  the  iminonais  witboot  an; 
more  of  the  childish  and  futile  opposition  which  continues  to  be 
exhibited  by  some  even  in  the  present  day.  \'ictory  was  ever  with 
him^his  dctrtcton  have  alirays  imagined  a  vain  thii^  ;  now  let  u 
hav«  peace,  and  kt  us  acknowledge  Richard  Wagner  as  a  classie— u 
nniit  not  only  to  be  honoured,  but  to  be  quoted  as  an  authority  lod 
imiuted  as  a  model  in  all  theoretical  and  practkal  points  which  have 
lo  do  with  dramaik  composition.  Of  cwirsc  composers  have  regarded 
him  in  that  lij^ht  for  the  last  twenty  yeor^  but  it  is  the  fonnal  lecdg- 
nition  by  schoolmen  that  I  demand  for  him."  It  is  impossible  no) 
10  sympathise  witlt  these  ymtd*.  The  "  common  people  "  now  lieai 
Wagner  gladl)*,  and  it  is  wiili  th«  object  of  expbining  why,  that  tbit 
article  has  been  written— not  from  the  st;indpoint  of  tite  expert 
musician,  but  from  that  of  ihe  CTCr-incrcasiDg  ctowd  of  opera  goerj 
who  ate  always  best  pleased  when  the  pcifonnance  oQered  to  ihcm  is  ^ 
one  of  U'agnci's  works.  If  further  excuse  be  needed  for  its  appcai*  ■ 
ance,  it  may  be  said  (hat  the  public  arc  still  waiting  for  a  cheap 
popular  biography  of  the  great  Saxon  written  in  Anglo-Saxon. 

Richard  Wagner  was  born  at  Lcipsic  on  May  2:,  1S13,  ibe 
son  of  the  chief  of  police,  but  not,  however,  bc>'ond  the  ^hcrs  of' 
thcatri<-al  inllucnce.  -Miliougli  not  musically  an  infant  prodigy;  the 
child  was  father  lo  the  man.  Set  lolcarn  freehand  drawing,  the  little 
boy  wanted  there  and  then  to  sLirt  upon  life  slic  historical  paintings. 
Al  the  ngc  of  thirteen  he  had  translated  the  first  twelve  books  of 
Homer's  Odj'sscy,  and  he  set  about  learning  English  in  orvler  that 
he  might  read  Slukespcarc  in  the  original  Subsequently  he  wrote  a 
drama  of  which  the  end  had  to  be  played  by  ghosts,  as  in  the  earlier 
act*  he  had  killed  ofT  forty-two  characters.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
Wagner  heard  Beethoven's  music,  niid  thereupon  he  resolved  to 
become  a  musician.  Neglecting  at  first  his  studies  in  counterpoint. 
■  took  to  composing  overtures  for  grand  operas.     Before  he  was  of 
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Rukard  Wagner. 

Whail  vritMn  some  conceit  muuc  and  immature  openu,  which  ill 
pRsent  instance  must  be  ignored.  ]n  1S54  he  became  mustc' 
oor  of  the  opera  at  Magdeburg ;  but  the  >-cnturc  failed,  as  did  a ' 
eonp&or  *t  Kontgsberg,  where  Wagner  vfcnt  next — having  in 
■eBntiise,  when  only  twenty-three  years  old.  imprudently  married 
Phner,  a  young  actress,  an  admirable  woman  in  ber  sphere, 
b  ns  not  thai  of  wife  to  a  genius.  The  young  couple  went 
Kofugslierg  10  Riga,  but  ultimately  had  to  flee  in  disguise  to 
ic  importunate  crcditora.  "  The  unknown  young  musician  with  a 
an  immatuie  opera  (the  '  Love  Veto '),  two  acts  of  *  Kienxi,'  a 
purse,  and  a  terribly  large  ai>d  terribly  hungry  Newfoundland 
'  sailed  from  Pillau  to  Paris,  vi^  London.  Storm  following 
I,  the  voyage  lotted  three  and  a  hatl"  weeks,  and  the  vessel  had  to 
tafety  in  the  Norwegian  fiords,  where  Wagner  heard  the  stor)'of 
hying  Dutchman  and  gained  the  local  colour  that  later  stood 
■I  good  stead.  A  week  in  London  sufficed,  and  this  is  not  sur- 
1^  as  the  Wagners  lodged  09"  Seven  Dials.  In  Boulogne 
ler  made  the  acquaintance  of  Meyerbeer,  and,  armed  with 
loctionic,  sought  his  fortune  in  Paris.  Here  a  disheartening 
osioa  of  disappointments  awaited  him.  Hiswifu'sjewcller]-  liad 
pawned,  and  he  unaucccssfuUy  sought  employment  as  a  chorus 
r  In  an  inferior  boulevard  theatre.  An  overture,  his  only  manu- 
I  of  which  be  sent  to  I.ondon,  was  returned  and  lost,  as  he  had  no 
7  to  pay  for  the  postage.  He  kept  body  and  soul  together  by 
n)  h«:lc  work,  aver^ng  himself,  as  he  said,  "  for  such  humilia- 
'  by  writing  bitter  and  wonderfully  graphic  novelettes,  b-iscd  on  his 
experiences,  for  a  French  musical  paper.  However,  he  found 
to  finiili  "  Ricnzi,"  and  to  compose  the  whole  of  llie  "  Flying 
ihman." 

ifter  three  years  in  Paris  he  returned  to  Dresden,  where 
knn  "  was  produced,  and  pronounced  a  success.  Of  "  Rieniti " 
KSuf5cient  to  say  that  Wagner  founded  the  book  on  Bulwer's 
k9,  tmd  to  add  his  own  words  :  "  My  ambition  was  not  only  to 
tte,  but  with  reckless  extra%-agance  to  surpass  all  that  Ikad  gone 
in  brilliant  finales,  hymns,  processions,  and  musical  clang  of 
Whilst  writing  the  libretto  I  simply  thought  of  an  opera  text 
would  enable  me  to  employ  the  principal  forms  of  grand 
tuch  as  introductions,  finales,  choruses,  arias,  duets,  trios, 
The  *'  Flying  Dutchman  "  was  a  great  step  in  adrance,  and 
:I  reason  was  a  failure  when  produced  a  few  weeks  later.  It  is 
lold  story  powerfully  retold,  full  of  strong  situations.  The  music 
[  words  are  wonderfully  wedded — the  music  is  often  weird  in  the 
WOL  CClXXXll.     KO.  1993.  f 
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bot  «bicfa  n'agno 

desQBcd  not  to  hesr  tS  udic  jws  iMs;    Not  bH' 

1  wiih  daap  is  {easi^  he  joiaed  (oKo  «iib  the 

I  dttt  n  jSotodj,  as  ciKwfase  la  Entopc  just  uwo,  wtK 
w  hogf,  lad  he  took  put  in  tbc  iaauueciioo  u  Dresden  io  (S49> 
Bm  wittt  part  is  not  dor — ooe  xaihoiitf  snggcsts  the  mtuiol 
tfractioa  of  the  alaim  belb.  For  (Ins  Wigner  had  M  Ay  the 
covntry,  arxl  he  went  to  lettle  at  Zwkh.  On  his  vzy  thither  ht 
Mopped  ai  ^^eimar,  and  imde  tbc  acquaintance  of  Lisa.  No 
hfaiorlcal  IWcndihip  between  men  was  ctci  more  delightful  to  con- 
(nnptew  ilian  liiat  which  subiistcd  between  the  greatest  oomposer. 
•Bd  fh«  grralctt  pianiM  of  modem  times.  Wagner  became  the  hero 
"T  1.1^,1,  "^""l-"  invaluable  as  a  banker,  and  what  is  better,  gave 
'ni  aUnccaM  encouragement  when  he  seemed  .in  ^/Aa«<iHWf<'»/«i 


ThM  enpreswa  CYCTything;  evgn  the  nwat  temtite!  Her 
■  is  politics.  A  political  ni;iii  is  ij^tcitablc,  but  a  ]x>littcal 
n  is  an  atrocity — sucb  an  atrocity  I  had  to  pourtray."  With 
ceiXton  of  the  ha£knc]'cd  wedding  march,  thi.Ti;  i*  nothing  in 
^npin  "  ii'!iii:h  caii  be  torn  fioiu  its  context  wiiho;it  injuty. 
hat  a  mdodious  whole  !  It  b  hard  to  und^rsUnd  that  ttrcnty- 
:ars  passed  before  "  Ix^hengrin "  vas  hi-ard  in  London,  and 
our  yean  before  it  charmed  the  vais  of  I*aris.  Jiut  one  of  the 
cjitks  described  the  music  as  "  a  disagreeable  precipitate  of 
Ills  theories,  a  frosty  sense  tutd  soul  congealing  tone-whining." 
lersaid  iims  "  blubbering baby-tallc";  and  a  third  compbined 
Ihc  hearer  is  toJtured  and  dragged  ihrougti  a  saccharine  bom- 
harmontei  llui  make  oiic'k  tuir  ^uml  on  end."  Our  ovn 
said  ii  was  "  simply  inconceivable  that  operas  without  tnusic, 
icngrin,'  sliould  take  any  pcmianait  hold  on  the  human 
And  in  iIk  opinion  of  (Ik  H'mes  (he  opera  was  "  a  mass  of 
rot  rubbi^"  Onoc  more  tlic  stone  which  the  builders  rc- 
faas  become  the  head  of  the  comer, 
sii  years  after  the  completion  of  "  Ij)hcngrin  "  Wognei  wrote 
ic,  but  in^cad,  the  pity  o't !  csuys  on  cU  things  under  the 
from  sohr  myths  to  dict,'^  which  fill  ten  stout  volumes, 
■cquatniance  with  these  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  student 
pner.  It  wa.i  now  ili.it  he  wrote  the  u-ords  of  Ibe  "NiMung's 
and  when  I.isxt  hc^rd  tliat  Wagner  proposed  to  turn  it  into  a 
dnuna,  he  wrote:  "  May  the  living  God  bless  you  and  have  you 
i  keqiing,  lay  glorious  friend  !    It  i»  a  subject  worthy  of  you." 


.._"'--.•-  T     -.:.:  -=.  -^t:  "^L:c;tir  2.  itssgenii  ;J:^- 

rr""-  ■    :-.:  :-    :•:::.:  ~:::^. urr.."  -rzzc^  i^rs  ind  -ijn^an^jc  n  pa 

■.     ;"».;    ■--it    ■.:     .'.z  -  -T    :■--■_£    ~    itl  .     ;u:  tnii  zrzc<i'srs  isea 
-'-:.,.    -•.:—---.    iTvi    .:•:   T.'.t:.':    r-rr.^  >:r -J^ii  r:nT!:«:ser.  "  say  thit 

.    ;-.  -.:   ■-'  :-..-  ,'--/.-_-  -jl:  -'-.rz'  priTt-Ir  TiiT:':r==i  ami  it 

v;-  -.:■:  ':.-  '-li  !;■:-:::-;■;  :j  1  '.-■^Z'-.^.t-.   K=  ic:  :3  wc-rk  upon 

".  ■  -.i  -":-,-.--.:'  5 ;.:  ^  ir  ■.  L-   -Ji;  :';r":— .  >.:>;  cf  producing 

y- ■.:.■-..  .-.r.  r:;-;i  ■■■_:  -Tirr'-jii:  "  i^:u^i  r«  rrrc::;:;^  a:  the 
',-;■:  ''.;-^:.  r  ;;-;'^i;  :  ^-::c-  =  e-  ^^'-;r:^  rr^v-^^i  the  P:irii 
■.-.',-,  li  .  ■ 'i  .-■-  f.-„-  :'..:.".  !-'^  r^'-f-iriili.  The  aris'.ocratJc 
■.■.'.V:.-'!.. '.::''.-:  .'-■-i^-:  C.-'  ,  :".:;- k1  i:  ro  b^'.i:  bc:ng  include 
f',;  ':.'.:,•  !£•;>■>.■■■;■.,  iV.  :r.'i:i  :;.■; :'.:.:  :4T:;TT:i;r.c;  ^Ith  penny  irhisdes, 
•'i  '.:.a'  l;:.,'i':'.i;rc  ■■  ."-:■;  *.':-:  fi*  ""--i  ~'"-::e  hs  r=-.:y  did  not  know 
if  *!,':  '.;.-.:a  «a>  'r-'-r--  s-r.^.  A::'=-  '.hrc*  nij'r.ts of  ihU  Wagner  wuh- 
i!r':'w  til':  ',\ti:zi,  sr.d  a'.'i  ".ht  ir.'.r.-iy  he  go:  wis  ;£'33.  He  was  now 
uiv':«  I'AV:  to  rtl'jm  to  his  Faiheiland  ai  the  aje  of  forty-dght,  after 
thirt':'n  V'jar,'  ciil';.  "Tristan''  v.t.5  accepted  at  Vienna,  but  aban- 
(I/.11M  !ifi<:rfifiy-ff'»rrchearsah  as  "impossible,"  and  twenty  years 
ia:-fi\  ti*;f"r'r  t!iC  uprja  was  performed  in  the  Austrian  capital. 

Ill  tlic  iiiiantimc  Wagner  determined  to  meet  the  Philistines  half- 

wny  iiM(U''lal'"iiltl":"^'*-''''^'''^'"Sers"— hisonecomicopeta.  IniS64 

■n  lind  him,  in  ill  Im  V  and  ill-hcallh,  not  far  removed  from  suidde, 

iddilyoiiilit  out  l.y  King  I.udwigofBavaria,then  eighteen  years  old, 
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■who  had  read  the  "Ring"  poem, and  «l»o,  Wagnei  says,  "loved  bim 
ecstatically."  "Through  bim,"  the  compoiervrrotc,  "the  male  sex 
has  cocnptetcly  rehabilitated  itself  tn  my  eyes."  The  King  gaw 
Wftgncr  a  house  and  an  order  to  lini^h  the  Tetralogy,  and  in  tlie  rollow- 
ing  year  "  Tristan,"  then  eight  years  old,  was  produced  at  Munich 
with  conspicuous  success,  which,  however,  led  to  Utile.  "  Tristan 
und  Isolde,"  the  Grst-rruit  or  ^V'agncr'5  inaturily,  is  once  more  an  old 
stray,  common  to  Scandinavia,  Spain,  Iialy,  France,  Germany,  and 
England,  in  diHeniig  versions.  No  lore  music  ever  written  hi;is 
sarpBssed  the  duet  in  ihe  second  act,  and  the  tragic  Intenjity  of  the 
third  act  is  a  revelation.  This  ntusic  drama  lias  been  well  called  a 
poem  for  poets  and  a  score  for  musicians,  marking  a  new  epoch  in 
the  evolution  of  music,  which  in  this  opera  varies  with  the  meaning 
of  every  line  in  the  poem.  \\'agncr  was  willing  to  submit  this  woiit 
to  the  severest  test  th^t  could  result  from  any  theoretic  assertion  of 
his,  and  lie  said  he  had  made  a  longer  stride  in  "  Tristan "  from 
"  Tatinhiiusei,"  than  in  "Tannhauscr"  from  the  modern  opera. 
5pace  will  not  pcnnit  of  tracing  Scliojienlvauer's  influence  in  this 
worlc ;  an  enemy  cteclare<l  that  it  was  only  the  philosopher  of  deca. 
dcnce  who  enabled  the  artiNt  of  decadence  to  discover  himself.  The 
headings  of  the  Xtta  Ysek  Timts,  it  propos  of  the  first  night,  are  worth 
^  rqvoducing : — 

I    "A  wotk  not  wanted  out^de  of  Germany,  and  not  too  often  there." 
■       "Beginning  of  the  end  of  the  craw  for  symphonic  music  in  the 
H  opera." 

H        Ueanwhile  U'agncr's  enemies  had  not  been  idle — no  man  ever 
H,hiid  mote     He  tud  the  defects  of  his  qualities,  and  we  know  that 

V  By  Enalicious  slanders  the}'  fanned  popular  feeling  against  him,  so  that 
to  prevent  insurrection  tlic  composer  had  to  flee  to  Lucerne.  Ludwig 
visited  him  there  iiufignito,  and,  wluit  is  belter,  allowed  him  an  annuity 
of  £fioa.  Wagner  at  Lucerne  finished  the  "  Meistersingers,"  and 
twenty-two  yean  after  the  first  sketches  of  it  had  been  made  it  was 
produced  with  the  greatest  success  at  Munich,  on  June  ii,  1868. 
The  "  Meistersingers  "  has  been  referred  to  as  a  comic  opera— a  satire 
wotik)  be  a  nwrc  correct  term.  One  of  the  Guild  of  Master  Singers 
has  promised  bis  daughter,  Eva,  10  the  singer  who  should  win  the  prize 
{ St  a  festival  Walter,  a  knight  who  loves  Eva,  seeks  entrance  to  the 
'  guild  that  be  may  compete.  He  is  Wagner  himself,  or,  at  least,  the 
rwabodiment  ot  natural  music  uatiamuiellcd  by  pedantic  and  con- 


I 


Withbnw  injuM  pioporlion  envy  grow*, 
The  iDMi  that  niaku  d  chacacier  maku  foes. 
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.sfacmhov  I 

WihB  and  Eva,  ii 
»«idi  BedunesB'sJ 
'almost,  if  not  I 
sad  inaled  only  in  (^ 
set,  MHKMfgb  It  im  m<tilic 

and  coancckAl 
ccTCB  indootd  soawtn' 
lenoewofthepropoBri 
mod  WagDcr  bidt     j 
TbK  liMditia»staiie  of  the  tbotR 
binlid^;  tbe  conpoea 
ibt   condoctof 
t  md  faoKS  flfcould  be  abolisbed. 
nco.  tbe  "Ring' 
1 1>;6— feoiy  )'eais  ago,  ot 
I  iBu  been  uC^DiL 
^  is  a  few  voids  an  adcqiutc  idea  «r 
bare  been  written.      It  ti 
1  oat  of  te  aU  s^»— '  Ae  pdac^  bcritaee  of  the  Cetm» 
people."     Ib  Ac  "UdipgU'  ve  find  Albcstch,  the  Nibdang, 
roMMKHBlvicCargol^aadiabbing  the  Rbipe  — Jdens  of  trcasurta, 
tapBitictilaitberin^vfaadnc tonakctumatl-poverfuL  Bjr cunning, 
Wotai^dUtfaftegMkbvialidiattRaams  fr^m  hin),andbcsto*s 
lliiiiimwlBii|,iii<iMHiMB)Wifiiiriiii.|,iiilili       fj    mil  iiml beauty, 
Ibcir  reward  for  *<'^*^>^  WallMna.    But  leariul  lest  Alber ccb's  cuma 
on  the  lias  dxnkl  rest  on  tbe  gods,  Wout^  in  union  with  a  hunun 
woonn,  bqets  tbe  Volsung  twins  Siegmond  and  Sieglinda,  in  tbe  hope 
that  Skgmund,  possessed  of  no  selfish  motive,  may  regain  the  ring  and 
restore  it  to  the  Rhine  inaideRs.     The  unhappy  lov-c  and  fate  ot  the 
twins  is  told  in  the  "  Walkure."    Bninnhilda,  one  of  the  WalkUrr, 
also  offspring  of   Wotan,  who  carry  the  dead  heroes  to  garrison 
Walhalla,  saves  Sicglioda  at  the  cost  of  her  divinity.    Wo«m  throws 
Bninnhilda  into  a  trance,  and  the  mortal  who  awakens  l-.er  therefrom  | 
in  to  have  her  as  Irriiie  ;  and,  that  the  rescuer  of  the  sleeping  beauty 
necdi  be  fearless,  Wotan  surrounds  her  with  fire.    The  third  dnuna 
lelU  the  story  of  Siegrricd,  the  child  of  the  twins,  brought  up  in  the 
forest  by  one  of  the  Nibelungs,  who  wishes  to  get  the  treasure  for 
lilinHlf.    Sivgfricd  slays  his  designing  foster-father,  and  also  the 
dragon  who  guntds  the  treasure,  of  which  he  then  possesses  himself. 
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Fortess,  lie  finds  Brnnnbilda,  and  claims  her  xt  bride.    In  "Cyticr- 
dammsning,"  or  "The  Duak  oflhc  Gods,"U  is  seen  how  the  curse  on 
the  ring  follows  Si^ried,  who  is  treicherouslf  slain  by  Albercch's 
son,  »nd  Brnnnbilda  in  passionate  self-surrender  immolates  herself 
on  Ihe  burning  pj-re ;  the  Rhine  rises,  its  maidens  regain  the  ring, 
Walh-iIU  is  seen  in  flames,  tlie  Peign  of  the  gods  is  ended,  and  the 
new  era  of  to^-e  is  inJi^iraled.     It  is  a  stupendous  story,  this,  full  of 
symbolic  signtfieanee  and  ext^uisite  and  majestic  nature  poeuy.    The 
scenery  is  the  grandest  ever  concci\'cd  for  the  stage.    Most  typically, 
the  tnasic  is  a  means  to  an  end— that  end  the  drama  as  a  whole.. 
Tbc  actors  arc  few,  their  movements  simple,  there  is  practically 
chorus,  and  not  a  tunc,  in  the  narrow  sense,  from  beginning  to  end.  I 
It  has  Its  interrals  of  tcdiousness  as  performed  in  this  country,  buti 
then  Ibe  Tetralogy  was  never  intended  for  the  general  stage,  on  which.] 
it  makes  loo  great  demam's,  ■.  nd  to  be  fully  appreciated  it  must  bej 
heard  as  a  whole  on  suces-'iv:  nights.   The  first  performance  was  "a] 
moral  rietOT)-,"  iliough  i   ii  ro'-ved  a  loss  of  ^7,500,  and  the  critics, 
who  on  this  cried  havoc  and  let  loose  the  dogs  of  war  with  a  ven- 
geance, prophesied  that  the  theatre  would  on  the  morrow  be  a  circus, 
a  dartcing  hall,  or  a  national  shooting  gallery.    ^\'agner  was  forced  to 
let  the  "Ring"  be  performed  at  ordinary  ihcatres  to  pay  the  debt, 
whidi  was  just  as  wcU,  or  otherwise  it  would  not  have  been  heard 
outside  of  Bavaria. 

In  1877  six  concerts  were  given  at  the  Albert  H.ill,  Wagner 
conducting,  in  order  to  meet  the  deficiency.  Wagner  went  10  Wind- 
sor, madv  a  host  of  friends,  including  George  Eliot,  had  his  portrait 
paintcdby  Mr.  Ilerkomer.and  read  the  story  of  "Parsifal" — conceived, 
like  all  hisdramalic  poems  excqH  "Tristan,"  before  his  thirt>-fiflh  year 
— toa  select  party  at  his  rooms,  11  Ormc  Square,  Ba)-swaler.  It  was 
alPalerroOitbatbcautifulcityonccscenncvcr  forgotten,  where  Wagner 
had  located  his  first  ambitious  effort-  the  "  Love  Veto, "  or  "  Novice 
of  Palermo, "  it  was  at  the  Sicilun  capital  in  i%%3  that  the  score  of 
"  Paru&l "  was  fmiihcd,  and  later  in  the  jTar  sixteen  successive  perfor- 
mances of  it  were  given  with  entire  success  at  Bayreuth.  "  Parsifal " 
bWagner'sonesaciedmusic  drama.  While  one  critic  vowed  "Parsifal" 
would  remain  eittemally  unrivalled  as  an  attempt  to  retell  an  old 
legend  of  the  Holy  Crail  wiih  due  reverence  for  its  traditional  form 
and  full  sympathy  with  the  modem  spirit,  another— the  madman 
Nictsche— declared  he  despised  «*cry  one  who  does  not  regard 
"  ParsiEil "  as  an'  outrage  on  morals.  It  is  really  a  passion  pby. 
The  two  great  religious  systems,  Christianity  and  Buddhism,  find 
pbce  in  it  nde  by  side  with  Schopcnhaucrism.   Alas  !  that  its  wealth 


'  ^TtT?m  VQfQI^I 

Hefdttfaeai^l 
pife£c  to  uodestUHl  ''■f 
«  «ae  those  liiBS?    He 
KJoKai}  vlutt  ic  was  Id  the 
xw  **  Vo.  bf  mata  of  the 

■Hc  pan  and  napfe  had 
V  M^c,  pottiy.  and  sceooy 
va;  lo  the  other.    In  the 
m,  inihewonb  the  poet,  in 
Ac  KCMST  Ac  fginflrt  and  atdMecXaad  io  the  poees  lad  mon- 
—JirfAeKawifcawidbeittftiei^aumtiootof  tfaoQilptut. 
Wayaci^  HHic  HHt  aM  W  b^rfl,  Aoribt^  m  the  ooaocrt  room, 
bM  in  (be  iheatie,  vbac,  ■i.caJi%  to  the  Genma  "  philosopher,' 
Wirttdrr,  so*  ^As  mUiiar,  "ooc  becosMS  nob^  herd,  woman, 
PtaiMe,  votinf  anam^  pitxin,  idiot— WjigtictUQ ! '     Noc  can  the 
piiaaixtc  wptenitf  tbe  aHKr  «fao  was  ai  fiist  opposed  to  his  opcm 
betas  *Tnt^!t4  for  diu  nost  tseftil  of  tastnunents.      Wagoer's 
tceottj  tHS'*'*  '^"^  '^  ^  penereied  be  would  have  becoiDC  a 
ffTcat  painter,  and,  as  cTerybodjr  knows,  he  wrote  his  own  words. 
Cuiiouily  enough,  in  Bayrcutb,  in  the  very  year  that  Wagner  was 
liofn,  Jean  Paul  had  written  :  "Hichcito  Apollo  has  always distiibutisl 
the  poetic  gift  wiiti  his  right  buid,  the  musical  with  his  left,  to  two 
pcnont  to  widely  apart  that  up  to  this  hour  we  are  still  waiting  For 
the  man  who  will  create  a  genuine  opera  by  writing  both  its  text  and 
lit  niuiilc."    WagncT  was  attracted  to  mythical  subjects  because  the 
cmolion*  luggestcd  by  ihem  ate  more  elemental,  lending  thcmselres 
l.c»l  lo  broad  effects.     He  held  that  in  dealing  with  ordinary  history 
onit  liod  cllhcr  to  distort  Tacts  or  be  conventional.      His  slUll  as  a 
noM,  not  noccti>anly,  of  course,  as  a  rhymer,  is  now  owned  by  all. 
thiiiun<:e,  he  was  at  gtcat  pains  to  avoid  the  hoarse  gutturals  with 
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«Udi  the  Gentian  language  abounds.  He  chose  chieSy  aUiicrative 
vent;  vhichiiiuelT  vocally  melodious.  The  poet  provides  emotional 
and  ri:/:bi]c  vitk— the  musician  docs  the  rest.  In  his  skill  in  ic- 
tinold  story,  Wagnec  has  been  likened  by  cnlhusuists  to  Shakes- 
'  pme,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  style  to  i£schylus,  in  his  mysticism  to 
Goethe  Small  wonder  that,  having  made  dry  bones  live,  this  modern 
l^fEmiliOQ  ^  in  love  with  his  Galatea. 

As  musician,  Wagnct  killed  old-fashioned  opera— his  influence  is 
felt  i:  ili  modem  works  of  imporunce — he  killed  tlic  opera  with  it.s 
^  ludioous  libretto,  inartistic  acting,  "  the  arb  introduced  to  enable 
Uiettfcr  to  display  the  agility  of  his  vocal  chords,"  the  scales, 
j  ■■nS'ot)  w^  XnVa,  the  tiresome  reciutives,  the  chorus  of  conspira- 
flsniboating  out  detaiU  of  a  plot  in  the  market-place  and  dragged 
I  in  Rth  abnud  inappropriatencss  al  the  end  of  every  act ;  and  he 
ftacued  the  orchestra  from  playing  the  part  of  a  mere  accompanist. 
It  deliverer  that  he  vas,  he  banished  the  old-fashioned //'1///11 
«M  with  her  capricious  jealousy,  and  the  tenor  who  stood  as  a 
.  it  is  no  compliment  to  women— of  elTtmin.ite  vanity.     In 
iittd  act  of  "  Paisilal,"  Kundty  remains  on  the  stage  the  vbolc 
acting,  and  only  sings  one  word  twice.     All  great  Wagner 
prefers  sink  tlieir  identity  in  the  diaraciers  they  assume ;  they 
<  rtot  come  to  the  footlights  or  suffer  the  movement  to  be  suspen- 
to  take  eiKores.    In  the  third  act  of "  Tristan,"  Mr.  John  de 
5£kc*s  greatest  achievement,  wc  do  not  think  of  a  somewhat  stoui, 
Jdle-aged,  highly- k-si>cc table  I'olc,  or  even  of  the  possessor  of  tlie 
glorious  voice  in  the  world ;  we  do  not  stay  to  think  how 
itiful  the  music  is  here  or  ihac.     It  is  something  more  than 
mouc— articulate  love,  boundless  and  eternal,  and  tragedy  unspeak- 
ble.    Wagner  nised  the  orchestra  from  the  level  of  "a  monstrous 
Eiitar"  to  the  dignity  of   "an   artistic  conscience "^in  his   own 
"  dissolving  the  hard  immobile  ground  of  the  actual  scene  into 
I  fluent,  elastic,  impressionable  ether,  whose  unbounded  bottom  Is  the 
,  of  emotion  itsclt"    The  otche«ra  jilays  the  part  of  the  Attic 
(and  this  b  important,  as  Wagner  seldom  interrupts  the 
at  to  explain  it  to  the  audience),  and  to  it  is  often  relegated 
:  melody,  leaving  the  singers  freed  from  the  bonds  of  tunc,  as  tune 
i  vulgarly  understood,  to  give  all  their  attention  to  the  expression  of 
3n. 
This  suggests  the  subject  of  leading  motives.    A  leading  motive, 
Dg  theme,  has  been  dclincd  as  "  a  passage  of  music  which 
;  the  mind  to  the  person,  object,  or  idea  tint  is  represented  in 
competition  and  employment."    Wagner's  leading  motives  arc 
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I  ias  objection  tc  Wagner  oo  ph}-3iological  grooDda,  »hick 
la  curious  confusion  of  ideas  in  hu  mind, 
vbo  it  not  moved  to  hughter  by  the  "  Mcislnsingera  *  ind 
not  Ittenlly,  perhaps,  by  "  Tristan,"  can  hare  no  sense  of 
but  must  be  cursed  with  a  very  unemotional  nature  for 
is  lo  be  Inily  pitied.     "'Ihc  young,"  said  Mr.  George 
in  another  connection,  "  who  avoid  the  region  of  rouunce 
f  the  title  of  fool  at  the  cost  of  a  celestial  crown  ; "  and  else- 
'  the  Philbtine  detests  it  because  be  has  no  view  out  or  in. 
'  confess  they  are  cut  off  from  the  living  tree,  peeled  and  sap- 
ihey  condemn  it.    The  vulgar  demand  to  ha^«  their 
in  their  own  Ukenesa— and  let  them  swamp  their  troughs  ! " 
liilic  Wagner's  are,  to  adopt  a  German  aphorism,  "as  a  mirror: 
^a»  looks  in  )-ou  cannot  expect  an  apostle  to  look  out."    Wagner 
:  by  the  merit  of  his  emotional  nature,  of  his  sincerity,  of 
foripnalily,  and  of  his  lofty  ideals  of  ait ;  and  that  which  half  a 
'  iga  was  called  in  contempt  (he  music  of  the  future  is  the 
;  of  the  fiiture  still,  but  with  this  difference,  that  it  is  also  most 
BticaHy  the  music  of  the  present. 

R.    UAYKARD   LEONARD. 
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five  00*060^  U(tAn«i&  Oicweftmau  w 
«|i(di  nvouall)'  ndned  Iml    !■  iMz  he 

Xoyal  Socksjr ;  ia  1664  he  vent  <n  a  joomqr  »  Fnnoe,  as  fiv » 
Orfaaa^sodRtnmedinOclobeioftbeflaKjKBr  vHh  a  vilb;  Im 
fron  •  pcthr  note  amoi^  bis  papers,  ibe  aflni  was  not  aUogetbcr  to 
Ml  mind  "I  ina(k%''he«ntek''aiyGncUre39es  taaniHboorto 
Jout  SonUKT."  HcKTOtealifeof  Mr.Hobbe9,lhephilocopber,aiid 
a  "  PtramUiLiUon  of  SumcT'.''  He  had  intcmJcd  to  pennbcihle 
Wiluliirc  alto,  but  fonxaog  thai  life  would  not  soffice  him,  he 
depoiiled  the  papers  in  the  Ashinolcan  Mu6cum,  but  afteraard* 
(luMUlwd  a  selection  of  them  in  Hbcdlanies.  His  woridly  allain, 
OS  IiU  biographer  U)i.  "  ran  very  croas,"  and  obliged  hire  (o  icH 
his  whole  Miatc,  tlit  laU:  bring  completed  in  1670,  •■  from  which  fcar," 
uys  the  otd  pliilovjiiher,  "thank  God,  1  tare  enjojred  a  bappy 
dditescency,"  by  which  he  niL-ans  obscurity.  An  old  friend,  Lady 
l.«ng  of  Oroycott,  received  him  as  an  inmate  into  her  house,  but  be 
died  at  Oxford  on  n  journey,  though  the  time  of  his  dt:ath  and  burial 
an"  imcntain.  HcalTcacdlhcnamc  "AlbcTicus"—"vii!go  Aubrey," 
d  10  .vIO. 
T  his  fctory  -.  it  is  rcbtcd  in  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr. 

■chal,  B-IV,  Rccior  of  Chcdxoy,  in  Somereetshire.     Mr. 

Jn»  by  saying  that  there  h.ivc  been  "niany  prodigious 
performed  in  a  parish  called  Clieriton- Bishop  by  some 

I  daemon." 


An   Odd  Story. 

".Ifioiil  VovembcT  last,"  be  goes  on,  "in  the  parish  of  Spreyton, 
*'■  t^  couniy  of  Devon,  there  appeared  in  a  Geld  nor  the  dwelling- 
woKofniilipFarxe  (given  in  some  editions  as  Hur;gc,  but  it  ia 
Tunt'iii  my  own  copy,  which  bears  date  1784,  and  was  formerly, 
kw^lothebooltpbie,  inihepossessionof  Dr.  Parr)  to  hfs  servant 
fi*rai  Fiy,  being  of  the  age  of  twenty-one,  an  aged  gentleman  (who 
ifiandj  turned  out  to  be  Mr.  Fiirj:e'i  fatlier,  or '  what  seemed  he ') 
•tAjpoIc  in  his  Itand,  liko  that  he  uras  wont  to  carry  about  with 
I  tosifcai  living,  to  kill  moles  withal— who  told  the  young  man  be- 
iMd  not  be  afraid  of  him,"  and   thereupon   mentioned  several 
tStocs  that  he  bad  bequeathed  by  will,  which  had  not  been  duty 
Maone  of  thorn  amo-aming  to  more  than  twenty  shillings;  these 
Artlesired  should  be  at  once  settled,  and  then,  he  said  politely,  he 
Knild  (rouble  him  no  further. 

Mr.  Philip  Furre  accordingly,  on  hearing  Francis's  storj-.  paid  lh« 
lepdcs,  IIS  "  the  Spectrum  "  desired— one  of  which  was  a  sum  of  £^\ 
due  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Furze,  of  Staverton,  near  Totnes.  This  was 
taken  lo  lilrs,  Fura:  by  Francis  Fry,  when  a  difficulty  occurred  :  lh.it 
geollewonuut  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  tliu  money,  coming, 
as  she  plainly  said,  "  from  the  Dcril." 

Fry  spent  the  night  at  Staverlon,  and  the  old  gcnllcman  paid 
lum  a  second  visit  when  he  was  in  bed.  Poor  Francis  reminded  him 
that  he  had  pronii.ied  not  to  trouble  him,  and  complained  that  he 
bad  at  some  inconvenience  cmicavomcd  to  carry  out  hb  wishes. 
The  Spectrum  replied  that  it  was  uue,  but  that  he  wos  to  by  out  the 
twenty  shillings  in  a  ring,  aiKl  Mr%  Fur^ie  would  not  refuse  tli.it — and 
it  seems  sbc  did  not— and  so  Francis  l'"ry  went  home  rejoicing, 
hax-ing  transacted  the  old  gentieman'K  businest. 

Bat  now  a  worse  thing  happened.  Old  Mr.  Furze,  the  Spectrum, 
had  in  one  of  his  converealions  with  Francis  spoken  with  some 
wannlh  of  his  own  second  wife,  the  laic  Mt«.  Furze,  "  that  wicked 
vODunt "  Mr.  PascJial  takes  occasion  to  remark  on  this  :  "  I  knew 
Mr*.  Furze  myself,  and  took  her  for  a  very  good  woman  ; "  but  it 
Kcms  that  Mr.  Pa.<ichal  was  wrong. 

As  FranciM  Fry  rode  home  from  Suvcrton,  he  found  an  old 
gentlewoman  silting  on  the  crupper  of  his  s.iddlc  behind  him.  But 
before  he  could  rctover  from  the  hhock,  "  she  often  threw  liim  off  !iis 
horse,  and  hurried  him  with  such  violence  as  astonished  all  that  saw 
him,  or  heard  how  horribly  tbeground  was  beaten."  Nooncappcara 
to  have  assbted  him  in  any  way,  though  the  sight  of  a  stalwart 
young  footman  of  twenty-one  being  belaboured  by  an  elderly  lady 
must  have  been  surprising. 
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.  L^ae  "  oackag  fac^M  ODiild  hare  deoe  iU  sad  tbu  a  cadcr 
:  Bkic  sa  casBc  ■•  4a  k  «k.*    Tko  hamh  cf  uk  me 

a  noM  to  looa,  sad  inM  lopt  isao  pns  of  Bulk,  and 
:  -.oa  doBOided  ftoM  Ae  oSa^  Thea  ibe  meny  old 
~  .,^_-ii  m ber  fca^liTi»fa»\  Ub.  Phffip  Fmze's,  doihet. 
Aad*antcfaIl,^sUr.  Taadai,  was  "Ox  entangling  of  Fry's  fiwt 
mdlegi  about  fab  aed  and  aboat  tka  fame  of  Utc  chan^andu 
■key  have  been  with  peal  difficaltT  dMoieyd.' 
-  But  on  Eaticr  Eve  of  the  same  year  (Ur.  roscbal  nota  that  bsl 
puaed  the  door  on  the  very  djiy  and  heard  all  the  details)  ihot] 
"wlevolcncc  of  the  old  lady  iGacbnl  its  hdght 

FrancU  wai  returning  ftocn  his  work,  "the  litllf,"  add*  Mrj 
'*««chai,  "  ihat  he  could  do,"  when  the  spectre  caught  him  b>-  lb 
•Vtn  of  his  doublet  and  carried  him  away  into  ihc  air.     He  was  i 
'n'mvi\  l>y  hia  matter  and  the  workmen,  and  great  inquiry  was  made, 
^"t  no  hearing  of  him,  till  at  last  in  about  half  an  liour  he  was  heard 
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^    -•u^  And  singuig  in  a  kind  of  qu^mire,  and  at   Rrst,  being 
^*CKd,  no  one  regarded  what  he  said,  as  h«  seemed  li^t-hcaded. 
(ti  ^adiily  be  nuiiniained  ihat  be  had  been  carried  on  bigb  into 
/^ac,  ihal  he  uv  \\xs,  muler's  bouse  Iwiiotth  him  no  bigger  than  a 
'>a;tock;  that  he  tbcu  pra>Td  toCod  thai  he  might  not  be  desirojcd, 
*^  h«  was  Id  down  into  the  quagmire,  so  that  he  fell  soft.     His 
shoes  wen  found,  one  on  one  side  of  the  Irousc,  one  on  tlie  other, 
And  ac:iit  da}-  his  periwig,  slwaj-f  the  object  of  the  old  lady's  atten- 
tions, was  found  banging  in  the  top  of  a  high  tree.      Well,  poor 
Fiands  was  much  benumbed,  and  on  Low  Sunday  he  was  carried  to 
Crediton  (o  be  let  blood  :  and  being  there  hft  alone  for  a  lime,  he 
wu  found  in  a  fit,  with  his  forehead  all  horribly  bruited  and  swollen. 
When  he  recovered,  lie  told  ttieni  itiat  a  bird  had  flown  in  at  tlic 
window  with  a  stone  in  its  mouth,  and  flew  directly  against  his  fore- 
head.    Search  was  made  and  a  curious  brass  or  copper  weight  was 
fouod  on  the  ground,  which  w.is  taken  up  and  pancd  among  tlie 
spectators,    A  gentleman  "  of  good  fashion  "  being  at  Crediton,  had 
a  part  analysed  and  found  it  to  be  an  unknown  mineral. 

Mr.  Pascbal  says  that  he  has  not  visited  the  bouse  btely,  because 
he  "was  not  qualified  to  be  welcome  there,  having  given  Mr,  Funtc 
■  great  deal  of  Iroubleabout  a  conventicle  in  his  Iioune,"  where  a  man 
of  Mr-  Paschal's  parbh  was  ilic  preacher.  l!ut  he  adds  that  he 
doubu  they  can  obtain  no  relief  in  itiis  demoniacal  [lersecution, 
because  tb(if  have  called  to  their  a-ssiitana*  none  but  Nonconformirg 
mioisters ;  and  it  was  hardly  likely  that  tlie  s{>ectrc  would  give  much 
heed  lo  them. 

Poor  Mrs.  Fry,  Francis's  molhcr,  he  adds,  had  jusl  come  to  consult 
h!m,  Francis  having  bad  Grcpiru  thrust  into  hissidcthatday.  But  Mr. 
Fucbal  adds  that  there  must  be  aliqHid  latens,  somcihing  coticealed, 
because  others  in  the  house  are  beginning  to  be  troubled,  particularly 
Anne  Langdon,  a  maid,  who,  says  &fr.  Paschal,  screeches  in  a  lielli»h 
ieuioi>ct;  and  Thomaain  Gidlcy  lias  obsessions  too. 

There  the  story  ends;  but  John  Aubrey  adds  a  similar  story 
of  the  Lord  DuiTus  (in  llie  shire  of  Murray  in  Scotland),  «lio  was 
carried  away  when  walking  in  one  of  his  fields,  and  next  day  was 
found  in  Paris,  in  the  King^s  cellar,  with  a  silver  cup  in  his  hand. 
He  was  brought  before  the  King  and  questioned,  and  he  said  ihattlie 
meriotu  day,  as  he  walked,  he  heard  the  noise  of  a  whirlwind,  and 
voices  crying  "  Horse  and  Hattocit,"  which,  it  is  well  known,  is  the 
formula  lhat  fairies  use  when  they  remove  from  any  place.  Where- 
upon,"ver>iiiipr:dcntIy  too,"hcsa:d  "Ilctsc  and  H::;tccl{,"ar.dwa* 
immcdb'.cly  caught  up  and  transferred  to  the  Parijian  cellar,  where,  he 
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said,  he  drank  heartily  and  fell  asleep.  The  King,  without  fanba 
remarks,  gave  him  the  cup,  and  dismissed  bim,  and  the  cup  is  tuD 
preserved  in  his  family. 

He  furthct  adds  ihal  a  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance,  M;.  M, 
was  in  Porlugal  in  1655,  wh<^n  a  man  was  carried  throt^h  the  lif 
from  Goa  in  East  India,  10  Liibon,  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  and 
instantly,  and  quite  rigtitty,  l>iimt  by  the  Intiiiisision, 

These  latter  stories  may  be  dismissed  as  hears.iy  ;   but  vbat  nc* 
we  to  make  of  the  ule  of  Francis  Fr^-?    It  is  evident,  I  ima^ne^  that  \ 
he  was  hysterical  and  probably  epileptic  ;    but  here  are  incidents ' 
related  in  perfect  good  faith  by  people  of  credit,  whose  word  worfd 
no  doubt  have  held  good  in  any  business  transaction  in  which  they] 
were  engaged,     I,  for  one,  cannot  bring  myself  to  say  that  the  tiling!  | 
fell  out  as  described,  and  indeed,  some  of  the  most  remarkable  inci- 
dents depend  upon  the  word  of  Francis  Fry,  and  we  know  to  wUl 
trouble  people  afHictcd  iviih  certain  kinds  of  delusions  is^ill  put  theoi- 
selves  to  persuade  others  of  tlic  truth  of  their  statements.     I  suppow 
it  is  not  ftbiolutcly  impossible  that  after  the  incidimt  of  Easter  Brc  j 
Francis  may  have  put  his  shoes  where  they  were  found  and  after- 
wards hung  his  wig  in  the  tree.    Tlic  most  we  can  say  is  that  I0 
none  of  the  witnesses  t!ie  thing  was  anUttdentiy  impossible.  Of  c«n 
improbable.     But  to  me  it  casts  a  lurid  light  on  the  history  of  WstJ- 
mony  in  all  ages,  when  a  story  like  this  can  be  circulated  andatlcsted 
by  persons  who  had  absolutely  no  motive  for  so  doing  cxcqrt  the 
propagation  of  the  maT\-cllous. 

The  sequel  is  not  related  ;  but  1  confess  to  feeling  a  sympathetic 
interest  in  the  adventures  of  the  Fune  household,  and  in  the  ulti- 
mate fate  of  Francis  Fry. 

ARTHUR  CnitlSTOPIICR  BEXSOX. 
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^  MID-COUNTRY  GRETNA  GREEN. 

"INHERE  aic  few  rnc«  of  mankind  which  do  Dot  possess  some 
■I  mdhioa  of  a  period  when  there  was  neither  mnTrying  nor 
nof  in  Dturilge:,  according  to  the  legal  sense  of  the  tcrtn. 

"Did  jou  mairy  your  wife  because  )vu  lot-ed  h«r?"  the  writer 
BDe  afted  >n  old  ^rmcr.  "  Not  I  ! "  w^  liis  contemptuous  i«ply. 
hAi{s  she  had  a  fortune,"  we  sujtgeited.  "  She  liad  nowt.  We 
Vftibep^s,  got  fond  o'  one  anotlicr  wi'  livin'  together,"  This 
Pd  BKirc  very  likely  i-oiccd  in  some  degree  the  sentiments  of  early 
•t-  The  tender  passion  as  it  now  exists  in  the  bosom  of  the  nonnal 
Mb hu  doubtless  been  evolved  from  a  very  low  tjpe  itnimal scnsa- 
&  The  TKtrainis  vhitA  now  regulate  the  iniercommuiiion  of  the 
■l*  JTC  also  the  resuh  of  a  »low  ai>d  gradual  grou'ih,  Wc  start 
n  a  comparatively  recent  period,  when  pnmiti\x  man  cither  bought, 
ged,  or  stole  bU  woman.  Such  a  method  necessarily  in\'uK'cd 
toclliog  and  bloodshed,  and  is  probably  responsible  for  the  aniom 
I  (he  ladies  are  at  the  bottom  of  most  disturbances.  Slowly  the 
[  laws  of  tiuum  ti  tuum,  which  had  been  framed  for  the  protection 
kopcrty,  were  extended  to  the  female  set,  and  the  man's  woman 
line  his  chattei  Some  outward  and  visible  form  of  contract  had 
Bsaiily  to  be  employed  in  order  to  identify  her  with  her  lord  and 
per,  just  as  actual  "ltver>'  and  seisin"  was  formerly  necessary  for 
passiitg  of  Und  ;  and  here  we  hare  in  a  few  words  the  genesis  of 
Very  complex  law  of  husband  and  nife. 

Unfortunately,  howercr,  for  the  aspirations  of  the  ordctly  and  law 
kng,  their  strivings  after  perfection  have  ever  bci;n  subject  lu 
liderable  oppo«tion  and  c\-asion.  Apart  from  Uic  question  of 
vifo's  properly,  which  always  has  been  and  is  yt't  such  a  fruttfitl 
ice  of  perplexity,  what  a  troublesome  piece  of  business  the 
ircnlly  simple  act  of  eScctivcly  carrying  out  the  marriage  rite  has 
red  Itself  to  be  !  ^Vhat  a  difficult  task  the  Church  and  the  Law 
t  found  in  executing  their  admini&Irati\-c  powers  with  anything 
orderliness  and  uniformity '.  The  reason  arises  partly  from  the 
nity  vA  circunosunccs  which  precede  the  rite  and  partly  out  of 
{shall  we  call  it  optimistic  or  simulated  ?)  temporary  frame  of 
in.  ocixxxiL    V.O.  ippj.  0 
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Eund  of  ihc  panics  Ihemsctves.     Their  condiiiyn  frequently  reeim 
Ihem,  for  the  time  being,  like  Harold  Skinipole,  unaccouotiblt  to 
U»c  ordinary  canons  of  reason  and  prudence.     Especially  is  this  ihe 
case  if  they  ate  in  any  way  subjected  to  th«  cold  shade  of  oppouuoa. 
They  are  apt  to  break  out  into  irrespotisible  freaks,  and  sometiiiKS, 
like  other  viclinu  of  mental  aberration,  there  is  a  cunning  in  tbdr 
tcadness  which  lakes  the  slttpe  of  the  figurative  coach -and-foar  an 
goes  dashing  ilitough  some  Act  of  Parliament.    Then,  again,  there  i 
the  oafty  schemer  who  tackles  the  statute  t>ook  in  a  scientific  wif, 
like  a  gambler  with  a  "  system."    Such  folks  are  like  Uic  student  of 
algebra  who  manipulates  "j's"  and  "iV  and  siarllts  you  by  pro- 
ducing-v  for  an  awiwer.    Such  a  person  was  the  lady  of  titfe  whc^  ■ 
ur.dcr  the  old  Fleet  Prison  abominations,  married  the  barljcr.    Hc^l 
poor  (cllyw,  Iiad  his  eye  on  the  "y\ ''  and  "  s's  '■"  of  the  iiiarriase  Utrj 
to  the  exclusion  of  quite  another  enactment,  which  provided  that 
the  husbcuMl  was  liable  f<»  tus  wife's  debts.      He  lost  his  liberty,  and 
she  solved  dw  problem  by  gaining  hers.    The  class  first  mentioned, 
Iwwcvcr,  whose  grieiancca  Isavc  alivays  been  legion,  and    whose 
tcnubllitics  aic  always  the  most  acute,  are  responsible  Tor  mo«  of  the 
uoublc  and  difficulty.     The  discovery  of  Gretna  Green  must  em 
rank  as  a  red-letiei  day  in  their  calendar — its  extinguishment  should 
be  rcmembacd  as  a  day  of  lamcnuiion.     Alas  !  for  the  love-lorn  of  ■ 
our  own  period,  ibe  fierce  alertness  of  the  modem  age  has  dctccid.  j 
and  plugged  up  nearly  e%ery  loophole  large  enough  for  two  Iweri 
10  bolt  through.    The  Fleet  went,  then  Grcina  Grcen.     Both  are 
historical ;  both  liave  been  recorded  iti  registers  and  calendars  aixl 
romances  innumerable.     One  of  the  moM  interesting  of  theje  iy 
Bums'"  Fleet  Register."    It  is  a  book  full  of  interest  to  the  antiquary, 
and  after  a  bpse  of  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  since  its  6tU 
appearance,  a  republication  would  command  a  large  circle  of  nadeis. 
In  the  course  of  a  review  of  ihis  work  which  appeared  in  tbs 
GintUmaiii  Magniiie  for  1S35,  it  is  incidentally  mentioned  that  "a 
similar  account  of  obscure  chapels  in  the  country  at  which  clandci- 
tine  niania^es  were  wont  to  be  celebrated,  such,  for  tnsuncc,  as  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Charles  llie  Martyr,  in  the  Forest  of  the  Peak  in  Dciby- 
shite,"  would  doubtless  prove  equally  interesling.    Since  then  wc  aicj 
not  a'«a'e  thatanysuch  worklias  been  v.rittcu,.-unlwe  qucsiiou  wheibcf 
the  place  which  the  reviewer  smgli^  out  as  an  instance  is  known  cvca^ 
by  name  to  many  outside  Nonh  Derbyshire.  'J 

The  Forest  of  the  Peak  was  a  Royal  Chase  formed,  like  the  New^ 
Forest  and  the  waste  land  nr"  Noithumbrja,  by  Williim  the  Conqueror. 
It  lay  nearly  midway  betwwn  those  two  royal  hunticg-grouods,  and, 
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icaLin^  about  the  centre  of  England.  It  was  a  ^-ait  tract  of 
K  limettone  oag  and  frovning  moorland.  Its  appellation, 
oter  sense,  n-ns  a  misnomer,  for  it  was  almost  devoid  of 
lot  it  was  "  forcsu  " — (without) — outside  the  jurisdiction 
iroon  law.  Within  the  mctcs  and  bounds  of  the  Hundred 
ty  of  High  Peak,  every  interest  was  made  subsorient  to 
iration  oi  the  game.  The  forest  courts  which  were  held  at 
ei  u  Chapel-cn-ie- Frith  and  ^Vo^mhill  devoted  themselves 
•  to  the  nuiming  of  poachers  and  stray  dogs.  The  villages 
ily  scHlcmcnls  of  rangers  and  foresters.  Anything  like  a 
isvc  history  of  this  domain  has  yet  to  be  written,  the 
Oliably  being  that  tbc  material  for  its  construction  is  so 
le.  It  may  be  that  in  some  uncx]>loTcd  corner  of  the  Record 
re  are  documents  which  explain  the  modus  of  the  forest 
it  it  secfus  more  likely,  from  the  inform-itioa  which  we 
iSiess,  that  thdr  business  was  conducted  without  the  inter- 
r  much  ink  and  paper.    They  declined  with  the  decay  of 

and  the  meni^s  of  the  chase  became  in  process  of  time 
the  great  forest,  nhicli  was  well  adapted  for  gradng  and 
ting,  was  gradually  appropriated  by  the  King's  tenants  on 
ling  from  absolute  ownership  downwards.  This  transition 
a  long  time,  and  was  in  fact  only  completed  in  the  year 
n  the  Long  Parliament  peifoimed  one  of  its  last  aas  in 
g  the  High  Peak. 

Is  a  sleepy  little  agricultural  village,  six  miles  from  the 
>bce  of  Buxton,  perched  upon  a  plateau  of  the  DerbysLiie 
,  which  has  somehow  monopolised  the  tmme  of  the  whole 

In  this  obscure  neighbourhood,  according  to  the  registen!, 
k<Ucatcd  to  King  Charles  the  Martyr  was  built  in  the  year 
rhe  village  itself  has  untiueslionably  an  origin  far  mote 
nd  it  seems  curious  lh.il,  unlike  such  setllemenls  as  Chape'- 
h,  no  pbcc  of  worship  had  been  provided  for  the  use  of  the 

Still  more  curious  is  the  fact  that  a  fragment  of  the  ancient 
v  of  the  Liberty  should  haw  here  found  a  headquarters,  and 
n  long  afterall  the  other  old  prerogatives  had  been  swept  away, 
^pelry  of  Peak  Forest  was  not  only  extra  parochial  but 

episcopal ;  in  fact,  subject  to  no  external  jurisdiction  whnt- 
le  incumbent  was  styled  the  "  Principal  Official  and  Judge 
lilities  in  the  Peculiar  Court  of  Peak  Forest."  He  exercised 
,te  right  to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony  in  just  such  a 
)  be  thought  fit.  It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  his  prerogatire 
H«Otially  from  that  of  the  "blacksmith"  of  Gretna  Green. 
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ly  hour  of  ihe  day  or  ntghl  was  perfealy  legal  in  his  Utile 
The  following  is  a  oopy  of  the  form  of  certificate  of 


lafv  In  cvr6tf*  wbon  it  nujr  ooncetaihtt  ^— of  f*  pariih  of and 

rjr*  psnih  of wcr«  cxnonically  nurried  to  the  Qnirdi  of  St.  Ctuttles 

ForiC5t  upm the by 

\n  the  year  1728  Parson  Joiuthan  Kosc  found  liis  clicnlble  »o 

sJTC  that  he  deemed  it  expedient  to  keep  a  scpantc  record  of 

'  outsiders,  so  he  provided  a  book,  which  h  labelled  "  Foreign 

jes."     The  headline  runs  thus;  "Register  book  bought  for 

use  of  the  Peculiar  of  Si.  Charles  in  j*  Peak  Forrest,  lyjS, 

ithan  Rose,  Minister." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  more  circumspect  fathers  of  the 
h,  in  common  wiih  most  fathers  of  families,  bolh  cleric  and  by, 
!  the  Peak  Forest  parson  and  hts  weddings  in  righteous  abhor- 
'  ?:nce-    The  youth  of  the  Midbndit  were  not  safe  as  long  as  his 
pmcr  was  so  great  and  his  complicency  so  easy.     But  it  was  well 
blown  that,  despite  his  obliging  kindness  towards  foolish  boys  and 
gidi^  he  was  a  siiOTnecked  and  stubborn  divine,  much  giren  to  stand- 
ing on  his  dignity,  and  priding  himself  upon  his  freedom  from  epis- 
copal government.     The   Dean  and   Chajiter  of    Lichfield  were 
{■troos  of  the  livings  adjacent  to  Peak  Forest,  and  received  thdr 
■ccastofDcd  dues  from  time  to  time.    The  Forest  parson  smiled  as 
he  thought  how,  instead  of  paying  dues,  he  was  enabled  to  levy  them. 
The  Dean  and  Chapter  at  length  cimo  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
iheir  duty  to  move  in  the  matter,  and  ihcy  accordingly  did  so.    \Mui 
line  they  took  we  cannot  exactly  Und  out,  but  certain  it  ii  that  the 
Re%-.  A.  Oldfield  was  one  too  many  for  them.     In  Iiis  "  Answer  to 
f*  Dane  and  Chapters  ORicialle  as  to  (heir  Pretensions  to  y*  Peak 
Forest,"  he  formulates  a  vigorous  Hill    of  Rights.     This  curious 
document  is  not  dated,  but  was  probably  written  about  the  year 
t;oo.    Mr.  Oldfield  commences  his  epistle  in  a  firm  but  respectful 
manner : 

1  hat«idM  vencrtlion  fory*  D-meMidCbipleraty'Digniiatiwof  f'ChuicIi, 
Rni  f*  rcMoa  why  t  cannot  comply  w"  ihcm  u  in  ihcir  Invaijon  d(  y*  Libeititt 
fc  ImmiuiiiUsof  y*  Pt«It  FotwlSJe  ai  FoUoweth  (rii.)— When  firat  I  ame  to  y 
ptace  i(  WM  givon  nw  lo  obaorvc  by  Mr.  Bullock  and  Mr.  Whteliliin  Senior,  the 
ate  Dake'*  (of  De»onihiMl  thief  igenu,  y"  y"  place  was  «lra  jorochiall  !i  had 
M  dqxedency  oo  Lilchfield,  for  it  vaia  church  (Ionative,&  founded  on  y*  Crown 
L^nd— nciibn  niiul  I  pay  any  ippcAraDce  at  Iheit  viiltalbni,  and  10  il  wn> 
tdcBowtedged  by  jr*  Famooi  and  Leamol  Bi*hop  Haclcet  si  hii  Primary  Vitiuiion 
!■  Ofica  Cout  M  ChMKifield,  itnme-lialely  after  y  Kins'i  Rotnuiation. 
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MARY    ELLEN. 

"  A  cominujil  lUojipEng  In  «  veij  nattj  daj." 

I. 

THr.  Cauamons  bftd  drawn  round  the  table  for  thdr  «KiiD|' 
meal.  It  was  a  low,  small  kitchen,  very  hot  oii  this  occadsn, 
with  its  eight  occupants,  and  the  fumes  of  cooking  perv»Jii>g  the 
atmosphere.  Tlie  gigantic  pan  of  fried  tatties  was  t^kcn  strai^t 
from  llic  fire  and  placed  upon  the  tabic  Tlic  rashers  smokol 
Appctiaingly  in  one  corner  of  the  same  frjitig.pan,  and  the  childiea 
were  all  eagerness  to  begin  their  savoury  meal. 

Elizabeth  Gammon  presided  over  the  lordly  dish,  while  Matthn. 
her  husljand,  sat  stolidly  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  tabic.  He 
was  a  hea\7,  thick-set  man,  baicly  middle-aged,  but  clumsy,  griuled, 
and  furrowed,  fur  he  had  all  his  life  borne  the  burden  of  the 
laboutct's  long  day.  His  eldest  son,  Johnny,  was  in  gait  and 
figure  a  second  edition  of  his  father.  He  was  only  fourteen,  but 
had  been  working  on  a  farm  for  two  years. 

"Mary  Ellen,  be  y«  coming  til  yer  maytc,  or  bcan't  'ee?*said 
Eli/abclh  to  her  sister,  who  sal  huddled  over  the  fire. 

"  I  think  yU  might  so  well  bring  me  a  bite  o*  something  awrer 
ycr,"  was  llie  answer,  in  a  tliin,  querulous  voice.  "  1  be  so  wake 
I  dll  sini  I  can't  sit  up  Itt  Uble." 

"Nonsense^  ycr  wakeness  is  nort  but  a  passel  of  old  items. 
Ytt  was  strong  enough  vor  rin  ttl  door  til  catch  Doctor  Blossom  a> 
he  went  past  I'  afternoon,  and  yll  know  he  told  'cc  yil  wasn't  \-or  giva 
way  like  this," 

"  Aw,  lei  always  the  same,  I  don't  never  gel  no  consideration. 
I  ought  be  rights  Ui  be  in  bcyd  now  and  waited  on  ;  but  I'm  thought 
nothing  of,  I  bcan't.  Well,  there  I  When  I'm  dead  an'  gone,  there 
may  be  some  as  will  reproach  themselves." 

Eliiabelh  was  doling  out  the  supper,  and  paid  no  altcnlion  to 
the  constant  flow  of  grumbling  that  was  ihe  dteary  accompaniment 
of  her  daily  life.  Mary  Ellen  wilh  many  sighs  and  groans  dragged 
herself  to  the  tabic,  and  it  was  surprising  that  an  in«lid  could 
make  such  short  work  of  her  portion. 


Mary  ElUii. 
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r«li$h  a  bit  more  bacon,"  she  said ;    "it  &a  sim 
■^omick  where  I've  had  a  drcidful  sinking  all  day." 
was  none  left,  but   Elizabeth   tud  not  tasted  her  own 
)  the  quietly  trmsTerred  it  to  her  sister's  plate,  and  con- 
rteir,  as  indeed  she  often  did,  with  a  supper  of  tattia. 
\  mix-tti.t,  I  won't  have  they  there  little  games,"  growled 
but  his  wife  took  no  notice. 

c  a  bit  o'  mine,  mother,"  said  Johnny.  "  I  ain't  got  no 
•K  my  majlc  td-night." 

\  ¥rhat  vorks  tiicrc  is  nilh  'cc  all  I  1X\  'cc  aytc  ycr 
pace  and  qutctncss,"  scolded  the  mother.  It  was  a  loud, 
e,  but  there  iras  an  underlying  note  in  it,  samelimcs  of 
lOinetiDMS  of  pathos,  that  made  it  not  unpleasant,  and  it 
:  compared  to  the  fcchic,  fretful  tones  of  her  sister. 
It's  wror%  wilh'cc,  Johnny,  that  yii  can't  relish  yei  supper?" 
as  she  saw  the  boy  push  away  his  plate  with  the  food 
asted. 

on*!  know,  mother.     I   reckon  I've  a-tooked  a  bit  of  a 
'ed  burning  one  minute,  and  all  shivery  the  next" 
ray  dear  boy,  yii'm  never  surely  going  to  be  ill  ?  "  and  the 
nother  went  round  and   felt  his   burning  forehead,  and 
9  his  heavy  breathing  with  dismay. 
t'v  'ee  bin  working  til  to-day  ?"  nsVed  the  father, 
i^lng  Long  Close,"  said  the  boy.     " '  Twas  turrahul  hard 
.   I'm  sorry  now  I  left  Varmer  Hammond's.    He  had  proper 
rscs,  but  Varmer  Wcstacott's  bean*!  no  good  at  all." 
I,   tliat  doesn't  hurt  'ce,"  said  Matthew,    "  Yu  can't  gel 
jcli  wot'i,  that's  all." 

I  set  out  vor  plough  the  same  bit  o'  land  I  could  a-donc 
1  horses.  Th'  ould  hastes  v.-anted  such  a  deal  o'  drivin'  that 
a  a  sweat  and  pitched  my  coal  on  to  the  hedge,  llli^n 
ley  storms  come  on  wlic-n  I  ivas  riglit  up  'pon  (op  of  the 
t  I  was  wet  drd  avore  1  could  get  my  coat  on.    I  wasn't 

u_  III T  -1 1  j_>.  _  .-_i 1 ^ r  _  1.-1  -f  ^  _-..:.._ 
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Ute  one  that  ought  hf  rights  tU  be  in  \xyA  uid  have  a  cup  tf  \xf 
brought  ta  mc.  Av,  tcz  a  turnibal  thing  to  suffer  <  Wakcness  aU 
down  on«  side,  and  a  shooting  [xiia  in  my  chest,  and  a.  collar-bone 
what  was  brok'  tw«nt>-Iiv«  j-cat  agoncv  when  I  was  dnvjng  down 
street  with  Mi3.  Lovedng  what  lived  tu  Peppercot.  And  he  bam; 
never  been  set,  and  that's  what  I  called  in  Doctor  Blossom  for  i' 
aricmoon.     1  Iwar  lie's  a  wliulcrful  liand  vor  mt:nd  folks  bones." 

**  Hold  >'Cr  noise,  woman,"  said  &f atthew,  gruffly,  cxaspenicd 
beyond  endurance ;  but  he  might  as  well  have  tried  to  stop  ihc 
incoming;  tide. 

*'  I  should  think  jrU'd  be  ashamed  of  ycrself,  Matthew  Gamiww, 
Epaking  lo  a  poor  wake  woman  like  that.  Doctor  Blossom  be  can 
tell  'ec  how  ill  I  be.  But  there,  he's  got  a  heart,  and  he  knows  what 
lei  tu  siiflcr.  He  told  mc  hi&  own  self  that  he  went  dru  such  agonies 
e\-cry  night  he  h.id  tU  stuff  the  bbnket  into  his  mouth  or  us  should 
hear  his  sacams  all  awvcr  the  parish.  And  t'other  night  he  couldn't 
get  ihc  blanket  in  fast  enough,  and  he  screeched  so  loud  that  thejr 
heard  'ut)  all  down  tU  Quay  and  had  out  the  firu-engine." 

"  Welt,  Ih'  ould  doctor  always  was  a  bit  of  a  Ibrd,  but  that  bates 
miy  tale  of  his  I've  heard  for  some  time,"  said  Kfatihew. 

"  Bless  ycr  heart,"  answered  his  wife,  who  was  clearing  away  ilie 
supper,  "  he  tells  up  they  old  stories  lii  Mar>'  Ellen  tU  take  her 
thoughts  off  herself.  1  axed  'un  one  day  how  he  could  bring  himsdf 
tu  say  such  things,  and  he  said  he'd  a-got  vor  til  make  folks  laugh 
somehow  or  else  they'd  die.  Aw,  is5.  Doctor  Blossom  knows  a  thing 
or  two,  besides  making  up  pills  and  mending  bones." 

"And  considering  I've  got  a  brok'  collar-bone,  Elizabeth,  I 
think  yll  might  so  well  let  mc  lie  a-bcyd  lo-mawra,  and  bring  me  up 
my  breksus." 

"Now,  look  yer,  Mary  Ellen,  I'm  properly  tired  of  being  your 
ticky-lacky.  I  alwaj-s  dQ  take  'ee  up  a  cup  o'  lay  first  thing,  and  yO 
won't  get  nothing  mote  till  ytl  come  downstairs  for  it." 

"  1  ought  tu  be  in  ttl  awspital,  that's  where  I  ou^ht  ta  be  ;  snd 
hai'e  nurses  tu  wait  on  me,  and  doctors  lU  give  me  medicine-sluff. 
I'm  tired  o'  bein'  ycr  where  1  get  no  comforts,  and  bcan't  taken  no 
account  of.     I'd  rather  be  in  the  Union  than  bide  yer  any  longer."" 

"  That's  all  the  ilianks  tis  gets  for  denying  oursel^'cs  tU  keep  h«T  I 
I'm  sure  I  wish  'er  was  in  tU  Union.  There  might  be  a  little  pace 
for  a  man  then  after  his  hard  dny's  work,"  said  Matthew ;  but 
Elizabeth  only  sighed.  She  was  tired  out,  and  Mary  Ellen's  com- 
plaints always  hurt  her  more  when  her  husband  was  there  to  be 
vexed.     For  herself  she  was  almost  hardened  to  ihem. 
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II. 

Tbc  vicar's  wife  was  hurrying  along  the  muddy  hne  that  led  to 
Ibc  Canimona'  cottage.  She  was  h  bright,  ^rlish  creature,  looking 
CTCn  youngei  than  her  twenty  summcis,  and,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  ncighbouiing  vJcarcsses,  she  yns  sadly  deficient  in  thu  attributes 
of  A  parson's  wife. 

"  What  can  that  child  know  about  working  a  parish  ? "  said 
Mrs.  Fussem,  who  cfTcctuaHy  worked  her  husband's  cure  of  souls  in 
ToTcombc  As  a  matter  of  litct,  she  knew  very  hitlc,  but  the  parish 
seemed  to  get  on  fairly  well  in  spite  of  this  dranback.  She  had  one 
point  in  her  fM-our.  She  was  a  native  of  Benalon,  and  her 
paiishioners  had  known  her  from  her  childhood.  In  their  eyes, 
therefore,  she  could  do  no  wrong,  for  the  inlubilanls  of  this  primi- 
tive vilbge  were  inten$ety  clannish.  A  "  reiitlenter  "  had  always  a 
daim  to  mpcct,  but  a  passing  visitor  who  had  no  connection  with 
the  nd^bourhood  was  thaaght  small  things  of,  and  was  too  often 
alluded  to  as  a  young  "  jump-thc-country,"  or  an  old  "  fly-by-night." 
But  En  Carcw  had  won  the  hearts  of  the  villagers  long  bcliire 
she  nurricd  the  young  Vicar  of  Bcrralon,  and' her  influence  was 
perhaps  quite  as  good  as  that  of  the  older  and  wiser  women  who 
were  shocked  at  her  unspicmaiic  visiting,  and  general  lack  of 
method. 

Just  rK>«  Eva  Carew  was  looking  rather  sad,  because  she  was 
full  of  sorrow  for  the  Ultlc  family  she  was  on  iier  vray  to  visit.  Death 
hadcooie  into  their  midst  suddenly  and  swiTily,  taking  away  the  lad 
who  was  already  a  help  and  comfoit  to  his  parents.  The  poor  souls 
were  stunned,  and  could  hardly  realise  that  the  close  ties  of  earthly 
love  were  broken.  The  bond  of  family  afTcction  in  cottage  homes  is 
a  very  strong  and  real  thing.  And  the  grief  of  the  bereaved  is  the 
more  pathetic,  because  it  is  often  inarticulate,  or  almost  bordering 
tipon  coraedy  in  its  expression. 

En  carried  a  bunch  of  white  flowert,  for  it  was  Christmas-time, 
and  the  children  would  otherwise  have  had  none  for  their  u-rcath. 
She  never  forgot  these  little  thoughtful  acts,  although  slic  may  have 
been  negligent  in  the  weightier  matters  of  good  adncc  or  reproof. 
Eliabetii  was  an  old  friend,  as  she  had  hecn  Eva's  nurse.  She  was 
busy  dusting  and  cleaning,  for  the  poor  luvc  no  time  for  the  luxury 
of  quiet  gricC  Eva  entered  with  her  flowers,  which  gladdened  the 
eyes  of  the  younger  children— a  disconsobte  little  group  who  sadly 
missed  their  games  in  the  street  with  their  companions.  She  kissed 
ber  old  nurse  and  grasped  Matthew's  hard  hand. 


s  m  Wa  fOe,  6m  hi. 

Wd  aero-  taswa  at 

far  one  ef  riw  oOmte,  ttKMBli 

And  he'd  ahors  take  off  Us 

■  floftM^  feef.  9o  canM  abe'd 

B.    Dnr  Jalnii7,  I  cairt  bar 


rAdbei 
EwB  «bn  I  Of  a  bit  Aap  ■ 
bad^  >nd  I  inaklirt  iqr  Ae 
the^'n  not  ao  bad  a 
bpala  aaid  gp  ap  anct  Ae  1 
be  BOIUean'lhe  wnaboMWa 
Tor  thiok  as  I've  a-kM 'in  ! " 

••  Stiddf,  too,  he  was  vkfa  Us  voA,'  nid  Manbev.  *"T«is  sB 
along  of  tiytDg  tot  gel  drv  laoRfD  was  parsible  that  be  cangfat  his 
dcadi." 

"Twaa  partly  my  lault  too,"  kAJM  Efiabeth.  "Aw,  I  dS  re* 
fleck  on  mj9tV  tunabul ! " 

"  Don't  'ce  tcll  up  miAi  nonsense,  missw."  Th«n,  turning  to 
Eva,  MatUiew  laid  :  "  Du  *ec  think,  mum,  the  Lord  does  these  ytr 
thbip  bcxaute  He's  angered  with  us  ?  " 

"  I'm  lure  He  does  not,"  answered  Eva,  softly. 

"There,  Elizabeth,  I  lold  'ee  yii  shouldn't  listen  tu   her  old 

Itofics."    Then  he  continued,  to  Era  :  *'  Yu  know,  mum,  us  was  a 

hit  sharp  with  Mary  Ellen  the  night  Johnny  was  a-tooked  ill,  and 

now  'cr  says  Xcz  the  Lord's  judgnacnl  on  us  for  being  so  bard  tu  'er." 

"  I'm  uMK  I  try  vor  keep  my  temper  with  'er,"  said  Eliiabelh,  ■ 
"  but  you  can't  think  what  tei,  mum,  til  bear  nort  but  gnimUing 
ond  complaining  fnam  morning  Hi  night.    One  time  and  another  1 
up  and  npnltc  my  mind,  for  I  dU  feel  I  can't  bear  it  no  longw." 

"And  'tcjtn't  ai   if  the  missus    was  really  unkind,"  broke  in 

Matthew.    "  Vva  been  pretty  wild  often  tu  see  how  Mary  Ellen  was 

(ho  flnt  vor  be  considered.    Always  the  best  bits  of  roayte  was  cut 

out  (ur  her,  nnd  Ivlijabcth's  gone  without  herself  lime  and  again  that 

Itr  sister  might  have  her  bellyful." 

"She's  a  wicked  woman,"  said  Eva,  impulsirely.    "You  must 
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^  blca  to  ber,  or  allow  h«r  to  give  you  these  bard  ibou^u  of 

Codt  dealings.    You  arc  His  dcai  chOdren,  you  know "  she 

linb  off  shyly,  for  it  was  always  a  Utile  difBcuU  for  ber  to  speak  of 
t&ae  Uungt  to  those  who  bad  been  in  tlic  school  of  life  so  much 
longer  thao  she  had     It  seemed  almost  an  impertinence. 

"Aw,  my  dear,  I  be  thanVful  yU  don't  think  as  poor  Johnny  was 
3-tooked  for  a  judgment,"  sobbed  Elizabeth.  "  Paison,  he  talked 
buiftit  about  the  Lord's  lore,  but  then  he  didn't  know  us  had 
angered  Him  about  Mary  Elk-n,  and  us  couldn'c  bring  outselvcs  tu 
tell  'un.  Matthew  said,  '  Us*U  tell  the  dear  yottng  lady ;  'er  alwa)-a 
du  tuuieniand.' " 

At  this  moment  Mary  Ellen  entered  from  the  sardert,  dragging 
hendf  along  with  apftarcnt  dlffioilty,  .ind  groaning  as  if  in  great 
bodily  pain. 

**  Good  afternoon,  mum  ;  I  was  thinking  }'Ou'd  be  in  vor  see  how 
I  was  bearing  up.  I'm  in  a  tunabu!  wake  stale,  mum,  and  ought  by 
lighia  TOt  be  in  beyd,  only  I  haven't  got  nobody  to  attend  tii  me. 
And  lez  very  hard  on  me,  Matthew  and  Eliiabeth  bcii^  so  wcist. 
There  they  sit  and  take  on,  and  they  don't  consider  hoir  bad  tez  ror 
anybody  with  wake  ncn-es  not  voi  be  cheered  up  a  bit." 

"And  you  don't  seem  to  consider  anybody  but  yourself,  Mary 
EDen,"  said  the  vicar's  wife,  se^-crely.  "\Vhy  don't  you  try  and 
comfort  youi  sistci  tn  her  trouble,  instead  of  being  such  a  burden 
to  ha?" 

"There  I  I  always  was  put  upon,"  whimpered  the  hysterical 
ciemmre  \  "  and  of  course  a  gcrt  strong  woman  like  yii  be  don't 
know  what  a  turrabul  thing  tcx  tii  sullier." 

**'Tisn't  no  manner  of  use  tu  nrgucfy  with  'er,  mum.  'Er's  that 
took  up  with  'er  onn  feelings,  that  'cr  doesn't  believe  nobody  else 
has  got  any,"  said  Matthew,  and  lira  fell  that  he  was  right. 

!)be  tried  to  confine  her  conversation  to  tlic  liereaved  parentK, 
but  it  was  not  an  easy  outtcr  to  ^rwrc  Mary  Ellen,  who  fidgeted. 
coughed,  groaned,  and  talked  to  herself,  and  plainly  showed  what 
ibe  thought  of  such  treatment 

"  I'm  sure  I  tlut^'ee  kindly  for  calling,"  said  Elizabeth,  as  Eva 
rose  to  go,  "and  yu've  a-cheercd  us  ujj  wonderful,  miss— I  ax*  j'our 
pardon,  mum,  hut  'miss'  do  slip  out  natural  when  a  body  isn't 
thinking,  and  I  du  feci  most  maie-hcadcd  with  all  I've  a-gonc  drij 
tbe  Isst  two  or  dree  days.  Wdl  there,  tczn't  so  long  ago  neither  that 
yO  was  '  little  missy.'  Dti  'ee  mind,  mum,  how  yu  wanted  vor  leam 
ne  to  readee,  and  what  a  delight  yii'd  a-Uke  in  reading  out  hymns  to 
mev  and  making  me  say  'em  after  'ce  ?    I  can  see  'ee  now,  sitting  up 
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055  in  the  wood  behind  the  vicarage,  and  there  are 
still  green  in  the  hedges." 

\  mum,  may  the  Lord  bless  'ee,"  said  Matthew  and 
tie  in  the  distance  was  heard  an  angry  muttering,  in 
€  distinguished  :  "  Ain't  never  considered "  ,  .  » 
one  "  .  .  .  "  L«  a  tunabul  thing  tu  suffer ! " 

MARY   IIARIIER. 
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SOME    HOLIDAY    FREAKS. 

IT  is  not  till  you  are  back  ayain  at  desk,  in  bboratory,  by  the 
fireside,  or  striding  over  tlie  fields  after  partridge^  thai  you 
realise  that  summer  has  gone  Tlie  fog  creeps  sU-aliliily  through  the 
city ;  the  lighter  mist  Hngtrrs  by  tlic  riverside  in  midland  ralley. 
The  sky  is  dull  grey ;  and  from  out  the  lowciiHS  fiiniamoit  tlie  ratn 
falls  persistently  on  smoky  housetop  or  woodland  path  choked  with 
decaying  leaves.  Cliarlcs  Lamb  wrote  a  whimsical  essay  on  the 
thoughts  of  .1  man  after  being  hanged.  Putting  aside  the  tem[Jorary 
inconvenience  of  an  appearance  on,  or  rather  disappearance  from,  the 
scaffold,  these  thoughts  could  scarcely  be  more  depressing  than 
those  of  the  man  who  has  had  his  holiday.  A  modem  r>ovelist 
has  drawn  a  charming  picture  of  his  return  to  work  after  the  long 
vacation,  and  of  the  quiet  pltasuic  he  eaperienced  when  he  felt  his 
pen  running  over  the  manu!.Lript  again  ;  but  he  is  a  humoiist,  and 
his  description  must  be  lead  between  the  lines.  However  philo- 
sophical one  may  be,  the  prospect  of  drear)-  weather  and  of  incesaaot 
toil  through  the  English  winter  is  not  a  joyous  one. 

Still  there  is  a  gleam  of  brightness  in  every  condition  of  life ;  and 
tlie  sensible  man  w!io  lias  had  his  holiday  finds  it  in  tcirospcct 
The  golden  glow  that  brightens  the  jagged  edge  of  tlie  itidigo-linted 
cloud  above  the  hills  of  the  peak  at  night  is  a  beauteous  relic  of  the 
dazzling  sunlight  that  lit  up  slrcani,  jiaiituic  and  homestead  at  noon. 
In  like  manner,  to  the  man  who  lias  enjoyed  his  holiday  there  is  ft 
golden  gleam  through  tlie  mind,  telling  of  pleasant  days  in  sunlit 
lands,  of  novel  .issociations  and  ([uaiiit  touches  of  humour. 

John  de  Laral  do  BoisDauphin  was  so  fat  that  when  he  travelled 
through  France  he  w.is  obliged  to  "set  up  a  coach  of  his  own  on 
account  of  his  great  bulk"  ;  but  you  arc  of  reasonable  physical 
dimensions,  and  started  fiom  Dover  a  month  ago,  with  agile  limbs 
and  a  light  heart,  for  your  annual  trip  on  the  Continent.  Vou  soon 
disco^-ered  the  truth  of  the  Italian  adage  :  "Good  company  in  a 
journey  make-s  the  way  to  seem  shorter."  Possibly  your  destination 
was  the  charming  town  of  Pumpernickel,  of  which  Thackeray  wrote 
so  kindly.     Well  occupied  on  the  short  sea  voyage  with  dodging  the 
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•ODt  on  the  saloon  deck,  or  studying  the  fantastic  inoiuiaches  or  the 
tule  passengcn,  or  striving  to  undcRUind  the  temarlcablc  pronunda- 
tioa  of  yoor  German  friend,  you  were  on  the  gangway  at  Ostend 
before  yOu  had  time  to  thoroughly  rcrcl  in  (he  changing  lights  and 
shadows  of  the  sea.  Then  your  fingers  dived  into  every  pocket, 
except  the  right  one,  Tor  the  yelloir  landing  ticket ;  and  in  the  surge 
of  the  laughing  crovd,  aod  amid  a  babel  of  patois,  you  were  home 
to  the  Customs  counter  on  the  quay. 

The  Speaker,  with  his  contraband  pack  of  cards,  had  a  diverting 
interview  «iih  Uie  gesticubiing  ofhcial  on  the  German  frontier  ;  but 
if  he  had  hccn  of  your  party  he  would  have  obtained  even  more 
entertainment,  and  found  the  performance  less  expemire.  Your  bags 
and  boxes  were  <iuickly  unMrapped  and  unlocked  for  inspection. 
You  had  nothing  to  declare ;  and  the  mystic  clialk  mark  was  made 
00  one,  two,  three  pieces  of  luggage.  You  were  free  to  continue 
your  joutiMy.  No.  "Vat  is  dat?"  came  the  sharp  inquiry.  The 
lynx-eyed  official  glared  at  your  wife,  and  at  the  brown  cardboard 
box  she  carried.  "  A  chapcau,"  the  good  lady  replied,  tt  iih  some 
hauteur.  "Oil  cbapcauT'  asked  the  ofScer,  iu^^piciously.  "Old 
chapeau  !  **  excLaimed  lite  fair  dame,  indignantly.  "  No ;  new 
chapeau!"  for  she  would  rather  die  than  wear  an  old  bonnet,  .ind  the 
boxeontained  (he  lowliest  toque.  "Zix  francs  duty,"  hoarsely  cried 
the  oAicct,  scowling.  "  Nonsense ! "  rejilied  the  Briii&h  matron,  bug- 
ling the  box  and  bidding  deliancc  to  Belgium.  Another  officer 
one  to  the  rescue,  a  polite  one,  a  diploniaiist.  "  S'il  vous  plait, 
madamc,"  he  said,  gracefully  raising  tiis  gold-braidcd  cap.  Then  he 
defily  untied  the  box,  took  out  the  bonnet,  swung  it  airily  on  fore- 
linger  and  thumb,  in  the  faces  of  the  crowd,  and  remarked  with  « 
smile ;  "  Ah !  it  is  an  olt  chaitcau.  It  has  bt-en  vom.''  By  this  lime 
your  wife  was  indifferent  to  the  opinion  of  any  Customs  officer.  She 
had  » rwtion  that  she  would  like  to  box  the  cars  of  the  Government 
auff ;  but,  thankful  that  the  toque  was  not  contraband,  she  made  a 
Kty  h\x  attempt  to  join  in  the  general  titter,  and  glided  away,  with 
the  box  in  one  hand  and  the  lid  in  the  other. 

Tlirough  tlie  ]>bins  of  Belgium  and  the  Hat  land  of  north  Ger- 

many  your  railway  ride  was  comparatively  uneventful.     Approaching 

Cologne^  however,  the  companion  of  your  joys  and  sorrows  had 

another  shock,    lite  train  did  not  reach  the  speed  of  "The  Flying 

Scotsman, "  but  tried  hard   to   run   fiAy  miles  an  hour.    Midway 

between  two  statiom^  while  the  express  was  pulling  on  its  best  pace, 

1^—  ihe  ctrriage  door  was  opened,  and  into  the  compartment  stalked  a 

Kred-hatrcd  Uhlan.     He  was  a  voluble  giant,  with  a  fierce  look,  and  a 
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sabre-cut  across  his  right  cheek.     He  would  have  made  a  fine  iHuS' 
traiion  for  the  chief  character  in  a  brigand  sTor^-,  or  for  a  phate  liero ; 
and  lie  xc-cmed  terribly  angry,  cursing  a|>parcnlly  in  a  foreign  tongue. 
Your  Teuton  friend  rqjiied  in  similar pi^n  ;  your  wife,  again  clutch- 
ing the  bonnet-box,  atking  ntcanwhile  if  the  intntder  were  a  Gennan 
highwaj-man.     Fortunately,  at  the  moment  when  you  had  made  cp 
)'our  mind  to  guard  your  property  to  the  death,  and  to  sell  youi  life 
dearly,  you  ascertained  that  the  bandit  in  uniform  nas  simply  %\ 
railway  senant,  a  composite  railway  servant,  doing  duty  as  guard  and 
collector,  and  tliat  be  had  l)cen  merely  a»king  to  sec  )our  tickets, 
lie  had  not  killed  anybody  since  the  Franco-Ocnnan  wrar  a  quarter 
of  a  century  aj;o.     Without  any  desire  to  disparage  English  railway 
u'orking,  one  cannot  do  otlierKtse  than  acknowledge  that  these  Ger- 
man railway  guards  arc  very  sman  men.    They  are  alert,  expert,  and 
in  the  main  polilc ;  and  their  mode  of  ticket  examination  while  the 
train  is  in  fastc&t  motion  economises  much  time.     In  a  country  that 
is  innocent  of  cricket  and  football,  where  the  children  |)tay  at  soldien^ 
and  bo)-s  carry  their  books  in  knapsicVs  to  school,  jou  nr«  not  sui- 
prisLMJ  that  the  military  spirit  dominates  cverytbini;.    The  precision 
of  the  soldier  Is  noticed  in  ihc  railway  working.    The  IralfK;  mo\-es 
as  by  clockwork,  and  the  trains  are  punctual,    llie  porters,  unlike 
some  of  their  kind  at  English  railway  stations,  do  not  imagine  them- 
selves to  be  general  manaecis,  and  would  probably  be  sentenced  lo 
death  if  ihey  dared  to  give  themEclves  the  airs  of  the  old-time  porter 
at  Darlington  Station.     He  deriwd  saii«faciion  from  the  sufferings  of 
Travellers,  and  leisurely  walking  beside  a  third-dass  train  that  bad 
been  shunted  to  let  the  express  go  by,  said :  "  Yours  is  only  the 
nigger  train.    Yo  mun  wail  till  yur  belters  have  gone." 

In  one  part  of  Germany  quick  travel  docs  nol  always  obtain. 
There  are  express  boats  on  the  Rhine;  but  you  chose  one  of  medium 
fpeed,  so  that  you  could  lake  lazy  slock  of  the  vineyards,  and  the  sc^'en 
mountains,  and  the  rtiined  castles.  Legend  and  tradition  Iwine 
about  these  gicy  strongholds  almost  as  thickly  as  the  vines  trellis  the 
hillsides  ;  but  the  English  are  a  practical  people,  and  only  accept 
these  stories  with  a  grain  of  sail.  You,  personally,  arc  disappointcil 
with  the  scenery,  too.  The  river,  you  admit,  is  wide  and  long,  a 
magnificent  irnde-way ;  but  Devonshire,  Derbyshire,  ^'orkshire, 
North  Ijtncashirc,  ihc  Lake  Country,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
liave  infinitely  prettier,  and  in  some  localities  much  grander  scenery. 
After  all,  the  chief  attraction  of  the  Rhine  is  the  opportunity  it  giws 
for  the  study  of  ihc  manners  and  customs  of  the  Gorman  peojile. 
Ifj'ou  buy  anything  in  a  Teutonic  shop  on  Sunday  morning  you  are 
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:  to  a  fine  of  one  liundred  marks  ;  but  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day  you  can  dcvxXc  )-ourM:lf  to  ^e^'eL  TEic  Germans  ro'dled  on  the 
Rhine  The  wine-gardcn»  wctc  thronged.  There  w««  groups  o( 
bobdar-Toik  at  cvety  hotel  window.  'I'hc  Kaiser  8ag  adortM^j 
cottage  and  mansion.  The  Prussian  I^agtc  perched,  as  it  were, 
along  the  river  bank,  and  soared  to  the  turret  of  the  loftiest  fortress.  \ 
The  boats  were  cron-ded,  and  there  was  much  bustle  of  egren  and! 
ingic&s  at  c%-cry  bnding-su^.  Rut  llieie  was  little  music — only  tike  [ 
stray  blowing  of  tnimpets;  a'l  the  German  bands,  luckily,  were  in ' 
EogUad. 

Ealiag  and  drinking  were  ttK  two  recreations,  varied  by  the 
mama^  of  handkerchiefs — possibly  as  an  aid  to  digestion.  'Ilic . 
Genuns,  since  they  acquinxl  Mclz,  haw  been  rather  apt  at| 
bcag^docio;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  can  outUst  an/j 
other  oatioo  in  stomachic  capacity  and  digestive  pon-er.  I-'or  thrcs  < 
ma^you  were  able  to  get  on  the  Rhine  boat,  at  laile  if'ii'ff,ik 
dainty  banquet  almost  equal  in  quality  to  any  siipp1i<:d  in  first-class 
London  icstauranis,  and  with  a  modest  hatf-botlle  of  claret  or 
Burgundy,  were  satisfied ;  but  not  so  your  German  voyager,  lie 
may  stick  to  his  occupation  and  deny  himself  luxury  during  the 
week,  but  on  Sur>day  \w  lias  the  ai>pc(itc  of  an  ostrich,  and  the 
thirst  of  the  unfi^lunate  creature  who  sought  a  drink  in  vain  from 
Latarus.  He  appears  to  have  only  one  meal  ;  but  it  invariably  lasts 
all  day,  and  his  consumption  of  wine  and  beer  is  prodigious.  The 
English  excursionist,  out  for  s  day  at  Blackpool  or  Margate,  has  a 
oomprcbcn&ivc  appetite  ;  but  he  must  give  pas  to  his  German 
bvotber  as  a  gouiiiund.  Tljcrc  is,  however,  one  aatisfaciory  phase 
of  the  Teutonic  gastronomic  eflbtt.  It  docs  him  no  harm.  He 
laii(;hs,  talks,  smokes,  and  frolics  while  he  is  making  it ;  and  the 
liquid  be  takes  is  innocuous— it  Li  not  strong  enough  to  overbalance 
him. 

^Vben  you  had  sighted  the  twinkling  lights  of  Maycncc,  worked 
your  way  ihrongh  the  busy  station  at  I'rankfori,  and  passed  a 
few  days  at  your  favourite  Punipcrnickel,  the  impression  forced 
itsdf  upon  fou  that  after  all  English  life  is  the  besL  It  was  a 
novelty  to  lake  the  peculiar  waters,  a  delight  to  join  in  the 
fashionable  fistivity,  a  pleasure  to  saunter  in  the  pine  woods,  and  an 
adroit  cx|icric(tce  to  aidcavour  lo  sustain  life  on  lliu  Continental 
breakbst  served  on  terrace  and  beneath  gaily  draped  verandah  ;  but 
enttence  without  earnest  purpose  soon  becomes  monotonous,  and 
one  member  of  London  society,  toying  with  bis  spoon  at  ancmoon 
tea  in  the  Kurgarden,  caused  quite  a  flutter  when  he  told  his  friends 
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S^and  tipped  the  waiters,  the  host  at  the  house  at  which  you 
an  '■  a  paying  guest "  was  all  suavity  and  politeness,  and, 
ling  you  with  a  lovely  bouquet  of  roses,  wished  you  a  pleasant 
'  home  and  speedy  return  to  the  German  spa  in  which  his  lot 
t 

act  was  graceful — it  reconciled  you  to  some  holiday  (reaks ; 
as  not  so  gratifying  as  the  glimpse,  three  days  later,  of  the 
ifls  of  Dover,  or  the  consciousness  that  you  were  once  more 
I  with  your  native  land.  No  man,  unless  his  heart  be  ossified, 
tjm  regret  at  ihc  end  of  his  holiday  ;  but  you  have  the  con- 
,  in  reluming  to  an  eccentric  climate  and  to  duty,  that  you 
:n«y  the  German  in  his  empire.  His  existence  is  a  travesty 
larison  to  the  free,  vigorous,  earnest  life  of  the  Englishman ; 

no  longer  wonder  how  it  is  that  the  thoughtful,  cultured, 
uprising  Teuton  is  so  eager  to  desert  his  beloved  Fatherland 
;)oss;bitities  of  comfort  and  wealth  that  lie  beneath  the  smoke 
of  the  greatest  city  in  the  world. 

JOHN  PENDLETON. 
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TABLE    TALK. 


r^i  SioiiTT  rri.  Tat  PxoTzcnox  of  Biris. 

IJi-I-C  iJTTiTi  fad  ;;  cts  -rtsi  pabiichy  I  nuy  to  tt»e  proceefici 
:c  :ia;  ionerr  i:c  tbs  Prsacsgo  erf  Biids,  with  whose  cfiorti, 
XI  I  :iK:-i  ^■:zr:^  t^  r^^c:^  cf  the  Gemtiemaits,  I  cm  in  iii^ 
».~-'^  Eai  fi=pciiis:j;  2:::5ri.    My  cnrn  recent  obserratioas  in  Tabk 
Tii  :a.5-;  iiii^Esd  =-:c2  Mrs.   EL  Phillips,  a  fice-presideiit  of  the 
S-.T'-.r-.  t  ^z:r  iC  rsir^piifin  far  reoeiit  contribatioDS  to  the  cantt 
;.■  'i_:l-,l^7  r.~r;£=7iL^fi  !:t  i  haich  of  the  society's  Ulcst  IcafleU 
T:-:*;  "^-i  TTiir  ■>;  c^cslzK-i  C03)  Mts.  Philips  at  Vaughsui  HooM^ 
: :  "ic^zi  ?.:^i.  Cri'-^zc.    If  I  mention  again  this  address,  and 
r;i^;r  iTTiac.  : ;  ;bi  T^'^bci::  ?cs  of  ibe  sodety,  it  is  because  I  know  it 
ii  ;-^7  :r  r^ir-iciTi:  :r£nr:ci.  if  e«n  then,  that  an  impression  a 
zzz^Lt   -p;-  iz~^-  tJ: iciiitlessaesi,  ipioonce,  and  vanity.     "In 
r=::  :bi  ftvi^r  r.:Ll  t-j;  t^tsz  ih±  yste,"  says  or  quotes  Shakespeare, 
ini  ■-=  ~:=:  r^;  libr^-s  «'  tbwe  who  preach  the  lesson  of  mercj 
t;;7  riEi;  fr::::.     I  sj  "t^_-.  nc-l  befng  sanguine  enough  to  write  will 
A:  ^ny  m:?  I  f.rrib=c  so  £u  as  I  nur  the  interests  of  the  society,  and 
:~  ihf  pcrase  «  Abrahizi  linco'Ji — I  think  it  is  his — "  keep  paging 
on."    Of  02?  thi=t  I  am  s:ae,  that  the  efiect  of  a  ^gle  paragraph 
■~  s^\  i=ua=r.e  or  >o::m^  is  slight      Beauty,  to   whom  I  most 
c:r«c~y  Appe^.  1:~  i:  n>:es  \i  a:  a'.!,  reads  it  "  with  a  careless  dnqiping 
v.-:*.  and  an  erecied  brow,  hiimming  it  hastily  over."    Bring  it  again 
and  iS^^  b>efon^h£'.  s^c  bocomes  anDO}~ed,  and  when  annoyance 
lus  lud  its  day  and  yoa  still  persist,  she  may  b^in  to  think. 

The  Bird  or  P.vradise. 

IN  the  hope  that  this  process,  slow  as  it  is,  may  be  brought  aboot, 
and  since  \yMx:t  may  not  be,  I  return  to  the  charge,  fortified 
and  armed  by  Mrs.  Fhillips.     From  her  I  learn  that  the  deplcHltde 
fashion  of  wearing  the  plumage  of  beautiful   birds,    necessuily 
aughtered  for  the  purpose,  reached  its  climax  in  the  month  of  May, 


'vrr 


I  during  the  scasoD  of  710,900  of  these  mixed  sprays, 
I  thu.'i,  I  su[>()0sc— for  I  am  not  up  in  ihc  mpterlcs  at  thU 
ksty  traOi:— the  destruction  o{  about  a  million  and  a  liair  of 
|ie$t  creature*  God  has  ever  made.  The  bird  of  iiaraOisc  it 
i  supplies  tttcsc  pluines,  so  much  in  request.  Young  birds, 
ir,  aie  pursued  and  di-stioyKid  before  the  plumage  has 
I  attain  its  full  brilliancy,  several  years  being  requisite  in 
( of  ilw  male  bird  to  deck  in  due  time  into  his  robes  of  state. 
pe  G«nnany,  it  is  humiliating  to  hear,  is  uking  the  lead  of  us 
impugn  against  the  destruction  of  beauty.  Since  J-inuary  i, 
hct  reflations  for  the  preser^-ntion  of  the  bird  of  paradise 
{en  in  force  in  German  New  Guinea,  and  an  appeal  has  been 

[tbe  Eii^ish  and  r>utch  Go\'enim<-nts  to  follow  this  ciwmpli.'. 
in  England  slow  to  move  in  matters  in  which  our  personal 
are  not  directly  and  obviously  concerned,  and  I  am  not 
befol  of  any  good  for  yet  a<rbile  attending  the  cITorts  to  bnng 
qpsbtion  as  regards  (English  possessions.  Meantime  the  fact 
}  area  in  irhich  the  bird  of  paradise  can  be  captured  or  slain 
Wed,  renders  speedier  and  more  ceruin  its  extinction  in  the 
;  und«r  our  rule. 


FfORTS   rOR  THE  PbOTECTION  OF  Ol*R  HomE  BlRDS. 

jtETHlNG,  it  is  known,  has  been  done  with  a  view  to  the 
frotection  of  our  native  birds,  and  tlie  Wild  Birds'  Protection 
^  its  provisions  carried  out,  would  do  much  to  mitigate  a 
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Part  I. 

THE  interview  had  «n<l«l  as  stidt  tntervieirs  arc  gcncrallydoomed 
to  end.  Eugene's  step-mother  had  gone  to  his  rooms  in  the 
Temple  to  throw  betsdf  mcnully  iKtwecn  him  and  his  intention. 
He  lud  bidden  her  be  seated  with  an  elaboration  or  manner  which 
she  knew  to  be  ominous.  His  face  was  white  and  set,  and  as  he 
stood  opposite  her  where  she  sal,  pouring  forth  enirisity  and  rcmon> 
stiance  in  low  hurried  tones,  she  saw  «iih  dismay  the  deepening  of 
the  obstinate  lines  in  his  face.     Al  length  he  interposed  : 

"You  might  have  spared  yourself  the  pain  of  thi.i  visit.  My  ways 
arc  not  your  ways,  nor  will  they  ever  be.  \Vlicn  I  am  among  you 
all  1  laugh  and  jest  with  )'ou  and  join  in  your  pleasures.  And  all 
iho  while  I  am  conscious  of  being  false  to  my  better  self  My  truest 
sympathies  and  interests  lie  among  those  whose  life's  programme  is 
work  and  suffering.  \Vhy  do  you  wish  to  keep  me  from  what,  with 
all  your  woildLiness,  you  must  know  in  your  heart  to  be  the  better 
part?" 

"  Eugene,  you  arc  not  straightforward.  I  have  not  come  here  to 
talk  abstractions.  You  know  that  your  father  and  I  have  never 
(faooght  to  interfere  with  your  changing  ideals  and  pursuiu.  N.iy. 
have  even  gone  a^nst  out  own  judgmeiil  in  helping  you  to  further 
ihc  particular  scheme  of  the  moment.  But  this  last  scheme— this 
tnaiTiagel  Eugene,  I  know  you  better  than  you  know  yourself. 
Scorn  it  as  you  may  in  your  present  mood,  you  belong  mote  to  us 


tand  to  our  world  than  you  believe.     You  have  been  bred  all  your  A 
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life  in  laxmy,  and  the  deprivattons  of  poverty  wUl  aScct  j-wr  ^ 
happiness  in  x  way  j-oa  will  despise  yourself  for.  Yoo  do  noi  o* 
cave  vhai  it  means  to  live  a  4tu\  on  your  own  ;£ioo  a  year ;  si 
yon  cumot  look  far  help  from  your  father  in  doing  what  is  not  odj 
absaliddy  opposed  to  his  wishes,  but  to  all  common  sense  ! " 

"  By  common  sense  you  mean  the  gross  worldliness  wludt  ii  a 
home  the  breath  of  oor  nostrils.     I  agree  with  >'OU  that  my  intentiaD 
of  manying  Miss  Eliabcth  Warner  is  not  in  keeping  with  its  teneis. 
SDmUtcs  in  Islington,  and  has  never  been  presented,  or  worn  a  too 
AVB^   t  think.      That  she  is  good  and  pure,  a  clever  tcacba,  a 
devoted  child,   does  not,  I  know,  mitigate  the  opinion  ^xki  hxtt 
famed  as  to  her  miworthincss  to  be  your  daughtcr-in-bw.    I  belinc 
in  jour  heart  yoa  had  rather  that  I  had  chosen  amu^c-hall  anisis 
or  a  smart  dirvnie — it  would  liavc  been  more  c4iV.     Fortunately  bt 
my  happinest,  my  tastes  do  not  run  in  that  diroctiotL     Fonunaldy 
ibo^  my  fiature  wife's  thrifiy  upbringing  will  enable  us  to  cury  oat 
oor  iBJM'Qift  of  tife  without  need  of  help  from  any  one.     I  ht\e  often 
kkfced  in  spirit  against  ihc  attificial  surroundings  of  our  home  life, 
and  do  mt  qnestion  my  own  power  to   live  contentedly  a  ^r 


"In  your  present  mood  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said.  I 
lane  yOQ  ia  your  obsdnacy,  kiwwing  that  you  will  bitterly  rcgnrt  the 
mtp  yoo  penist  in  takiag.  Of  course,  all  intercourse  betrccn  you 
•ad  your  family  must  now  be  at  an  end.  You  coutd  scarcely  cxi^ar: 
mMTocciTe  you,accnisasyDado  in  direct  opposition  to  our  wishes. 
I  am  Mny  for  yoor  little  l^ngton  teacher  though.  If  she  lores  you 
site  will  be  the  first  to  discover  her  mistake,  flcasc  open  the  door  1 
— llMfoine.-  f 

ISc  feffe  ladled,  but  he  turned  to  obey  without  any  reply,  2nd 
wouM  ham  fiiQovcd  her  do«-n  the  staircase,  hut  she  wa\ed  hint 
bntk ;  »ad  ta  anotlMx  moment  he  heard  the  sound  of  her  carriage 
nbccbM  ahe  drore  away.  | 

TVbb  a  great  seme  of  londiocss  ar>d  di^jace  came  over  him,  and 
tie  ttwTw  himself  into  the  chair  from  which  she  had  just  risen  and   • 
Wvmnll  his  face  with  his  hands.     Unconsciously  he  flung  out  his  ' 
»nn»  uikAtdi  the  door,  in  the  way  he  had  used  todo  when  a  naughty 
.5"^'  ^*"y.  aiuooBs  for  reconciliation  after  a  scene  of  passion  and 
^^ft'^'^'-     '11mm  tCCBCS  io  the  old  days  had  ne>-er  had  but  one    ' 
^^^HBK     Kii  iiep  loMher  had  atn^ys  come  back  at  the  sound  of  his   , 
^^^^Vf  "1  will   be  good,"  tears  aivd  kisses  would   foUovr,  and 
^^^^^B^  he  «ouM  be  trotting  off  with  her  hand  in  hand,  his  lore  and 
^^^^^V"  f<'Xr  her  welling  up  higher  than  ever  in  his  childish  licait.  i 
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AnI  now  it  HAS  vith  311  cfJbrt  that  tu:  shook  off  ihc  old  spull. 

^6int  Kent  she  used  tir^crcd  about  the  ^.x  of  his  cluunbers, 

^bcAseoncd  fall  of  her  bcaatifu)  presence.    He  had  a  momentaty 

'odbaticpn  10  tun  sAcr  her  and  throw  down  at  her  feet  bU  his 

Iw  nicais  and  dcaires,  only  that  she  might  bo  friends  wi(h  him  and 

SfoSt.  to  him  n^-ain  in  ihe  oM  atreuing  voice.     It  vas  with  a  pang 

ifaat  he  rcalijcd  t!ie  difference  l>e{ueicn  iliis  new  grown-up  quarrel 

aod  the  old  childish  ones.     Here  not  only  principles  but  persons 

■en  inTOlTcd,  and  n  pale  girl's  figure  stood  bctn-ccn  him  and  possible 

Monement. 

The  clodc  on  the  mantelpiece  struck  tulf-pasi  five,  and  Eugene 
rose  with  a  start  He  was  to  go  lo  Islington  to  fetch  his  belroihcd, 
vtd  ihcy  were  10  proceed  together  to  some  great  schools  in  the 
ndgtibouTliood  to  give  their  scniccs  at  a  cliildrcn's  "  happy  evening." 
Somehow  the  prospect  had  little  ailjacticm  for  him.  M'as  it  not 
ahiiufd  lo  imagim:  you  could  help  fomard  human  progrcGS  by  show- 
it^  magic-liuitcni  slides  to  a  crowd  of  small  children  nho  were  far 
better  aileq)  in  their  beds?  But  to-day  there  might  be  no  turning 
hock  for  him,  and  he  was  soon  being  Iwmc  on  the  top  of  a  tramcar 
along  the  Cray's  Inn  Road  towards  his  destination.  It  ms  then 
JuH't  and  one  of  a  scries  of  those  golden  da)  s  when  the  mind  rcfuKCK 
10  gnsp  the  ineviiableoess  or  winter  and  human  death.  The  bright- 
ness ai>d  intense  blue  of  the  sky  lent  c\'cn  a  sort  of  festal  air  to  the 
u^y  itrectt  through  which  he  passod  ;  bui  it  was  the  fativity  of  tlic 
gtitter.  A  sickly  smell  uprose  from  the  ovcr-ripc  Ihiit  on  the  barrows 
vhkh  lined  the  roadside.  Outside  a  public-houec  two  fcathcr-liatlcd 
gold-curinged  dower  girls  had  left  their  baskets  of  lading  roses,  and 
were  waltzing  to  the  music  of  a  man  playing  the  comet.  The  tune 
was  one  he  had  heard  in  ball-rooms  in  the  old  days,  before  he  lud 
felt  the  pressure  of  id«als,  and  it  awoke  in  him  a  forgotten  thrill  He- 
remembcTcd  that  lo-nighl  his  step-mother  was  "at  home"  lo  her 
friends,  and  be  had  a  mionofwide  staircases  and  palms  surrounding 
great  Mocks  of  ice,  of  Hungarian  music,  of  the  smell  of  roses,  of  his 
fair  hair-sisiers  in  their  soft  white  gowns,  bubbling  over  with  smiles 
.d  the  joj-  of  life. 
He  was  shocked  to  find  himself  dwelling  on  the  picture  witli  a 
■ort  of  yearning,  and  resolutely  set  hinisclf  to  think  of  Elizabeth, 
and  the  details  of  the  new  life  before  him. 

tHc  alighted  from  the  tramcar  at  a  street  turning  out  of  the  high 
1,  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  one  of  the  little  rows  of  houses 
di  composed  iL     On  the  door  was  a  brass  plate  benring  the 
inscription  "  Academy  for  Young  I,adics,"  2»d  t'-e  sound  of  scales 


■  to 
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T^  Cfflirrt  vac  not  yet  attu^  and  there  was  noUutf 
For  ccooootiial  reasons  be  had  gi^-en  up  hU 
dab  in  V9sailSS,j,  and  be  now  stood  dreatS; 
h^bA  the  viDdonr  which  IooIukI  out  upon  i 
The  ys  «» B%ht.  and   Elizabeth  nt  at  the 
xc  nac  uudugumcnt.     In  spttc  of  the  hour,  there  were 
of  eaxboet.   11107  were  in  Unc  hatnt  of  ha>'tngatca-sappcr 
vt^  wbidi(  aceofdir^  10  Elizabeth's  frugal  ooticr,J 
wtfi  tite  acrettiiy  lot  intemtediatc  light  refrcshinen:.| 
BSC  a  {acnsesqoe  ictaior— the  room  was  furnished  soictlj 
wA  IW  nste  of  a  pozticalar  cl.iss  of  1od]png-hou^ 
and  Ae  WTopcn  Iblding  doon  at  the  back  revealed  the 
o(  Ifac  bedroom.     Etixabcth  had  not  the  an 
louriie^  to  her  surroundings — it   is  questionable 
so  £iT  a:t  th=y  were  material  objects,  entered  into  bet 
Sbe  looked  tilde  ahered  by  her  j-ear  of  marriage ; 
Eiqeae^  hat,  as  be  turned  from  the  window   to  answer 
niTBT-^  of  his  wife's,  showed  increased  pallor  and  a  looV  of 


*M«^  I  din\  think  I  shall  go  to  the  meeting  with  you  to-night," 
be  Mad  MipiJeaBy.  **  I  am  gBtline  tired  of  bearing  the  same  atgo- 
■MfltS  broo^  ■(»  l^aa  and  ag^in— and  they  arc  all  so  cock-sure, 
dicK  good  p^pfe.  It  makes  one  yearn  to  leap  up  and  luHly  deTeoiJ 
Uie  oAer  ode  in  the  face  of  one's  real  convictions." 

ElinbeA  looked  p^ned,  but  madt:  no  reply,  and  Eugene  tunwd 
to  Ms,  window-dnucmir^  Visions  a[tproptiatc  to  the  hour  ro«  w? 
before  turn  of  afternoon  tea-tables  and  fire-light  glancing  on  l»righl 
sUtct  ;  of  the  sound  of  low  talk  and  soft  laughter  and  the  tinkle  of 
china.  Now  he  was  watdiing  the  [no%-cments  of  the  postman  coining 
down  the  street. 

"Sure  not  to  be  tor  m  I "  he  exclaimed,  as  a  double  knock 
sounded  at  Ihcii  fron:  door.  "  We  iierer  get  such  a  godsend  as  a 
letter  1" 

"Oh,  Eugene!  dii,In't  I  bear  from  mother  only  this  morning  ? " 
said  Elixabetli,  with  reproach  in  bei  voice  (The  school  at  Islington 
liad  been  given  up  soon  after  her  marriage,  anil  Mrs.  Warner  bad 
gone  to  live  with  a  sister  in  a  suburb  of  Birmingham.) 

She  went  out  of  the  room  as  she  spoke,  and  came  back  slowly, 
twisting  and  turnir^  with  a  puiikd  expression  a  letter  which  she 

held  in  her  hand. 

"  Eugene,  it  is  a  letter  for  me.  with  a  great  gilt  monogram,  and 
Ugh  1  it's  pcrfum-d  !  "  and  she  hcM  it  oat  at  arm's-length. 
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Ah  Unjudicial  Separation. 


Eugene  darted  fonrord  and  Almosl  snatched  Ibc  lener  from  licr. 
lie  tore  it  open  with  ihakinj;  lands. 

"  It's  come  at  last ! "  he  shouted,  as  he  thrcn-  dou-n  on  the  lahlc  a 
card  of  innution.  The  card  announced  tiiat  Mrs.  DuCaneiras"At 
bODic"oD  a  particular  evening  in  l-'cbnury,  am!  on  Oic  top  of  the 
card  was  written  :  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Du  Cane."  "  I  knew  she 
coutdnt  bold  out  for  ever — she's  too  generous — too  magnanimous  1 
Sot  rni  glad  it's  all  over.  I  hng  to  sec  ihcm  again."  And  he  Oungil 
himself  on  the  hone-hair  soEa,  still  ircmUing  with  excitement,  and 
cot-eied  bis  fooe  with  his  hands. 

Eluabcth  stood  lookir^  (itkI  at  him  and  then  at  the  card,  with 
unmatalablc  dismay.  She  fdt  somehow  that  the  card  was  the  death- 
vansnt  of  her  domestic  peace,  and  when  Eugene  looked  up  to  her 
with  bcomii^  face  for  sympathy  in  his  rejoktng,  she  could  not  force 
n  smite  in  reply.  Then  he  rose  from  the  sola  and,  placing  his  hands 
on  hcT  shoulders,  looked  down  into  her  pale  upturned  face ;  but  the 
joy  that  sparkled  in  bis  eyes  only  brought  a  look  of  tenor  into  hers. 

"  Mast  wc  really  go,  Eugene  ?  "  she  whispered  imploringly. 

"  Of  course  we  must,  dear,"  he  answered  almost  impatiently, 
taking  his  hands  away  from  her  and  beginning  to  walk  up  and  down 
the  room.  "  It's  nearly  eighteen  months  now  that  we've  been  mewed 
up  here  in  these  terrii^c  lodgings,  seeing  no  one,  hearing  from  no 
ooe^  goiog nowhere  !  Somehow  I  don't  think  I  could  have  stood 
it  mud)  longer.  It  was  beginning  to  aScct  my  brain,  my  power  of 
work.  Thank  Heaven  1  it's  ended  as  it  was  bound  to  end.  The 
irholc  story  of  the  separation  has  been  silly  and  unnaturaL  They 
see  this  now  and  are  holding  out  their  arms  to  us  ;  it  would  he  wn>ng 
and  anfbipring  to  turn  away." 

The  pain  of  these  words  seemed  to  clutch  at  Etiubcth's  heart  as 
site  Ustcncd.  She  realised  with  ashock  that  what  liad  been  to  her  the 
happiest  year  of  her  life  had  been  to  her  husband  a  year  of  depriva- 
tion and  exile.  He  was  too  absorbed  to  notice  her  silence,  and 
coDlinucd  to  walk  up  and  down,  talking  excitedly. 

"  You  must  have  a  smart  gown  for  this  patty,  Liiizic,  (hough  I  go 
bankrupt  the  next  day.  I  remember  a  dressmaker  in  Bond  Street 
•rhere  my  sisters  uted  to  ga  She'll  turn  you  out  like  a  regular 
laabion  plate,  and  my  step-mother  will  liave  no  fault  to  find.  She 
tbuks  no  end  about  dress,  dear  lady  1  I  can't  somehow  picture  you 
logetbcr — you  arc  so  different ;  but  you'te  th=  two  women  I  love 
best  in  the  world,  and  it  must  be  all  right  : "  And  he  kissed  her 
lightly  on  the  forehead.  She  tried  to  smile  up  at  him  through  her 
teats. 
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Mimgmsias. 

bciBGUi  Use  unnl  of ' 

I  a  pfiMMt  of  mseiy  to  Elitf ' 

■d  fas  diaOcK  tncwmd  u> 

Tbe  dnoce  in  fas  hnyttHl 

ooiAie.    The  Eogeoc  ifac  had 

vidi  TirrmBfti^  idcab,  «te 

of  E0p^  '■id  *eot  itio*! 
oftt^dqr  m^  ban  ofoptn 
anventiofttl  Uulet,  and  t^ked 
ai  C3iRStic's  and  bufainiai 
inle  Ixlo^oa  ustc,  be  had 
's  and  amngcd  vhh  HuiUmc 
ctf  bet  gowo.      While  tfaejr  had 
of  the  FrntcfawooiEUi,  E&n- 
MHKvtiat  bored,  as  thot^  Uie 
;  aod  Ea^eoe  h«l  seokkd  her  vhcn  ther 
in  bcr  pcfsooaJ  aippeuaocc. 
mtrfoa^K&cca,Jbc^mA  Uostaed  paxafully  at 
of  ber  boie  Deck  Bndamis,  tod  bad  ventured  ona 
to  aOencc  by  a  tonent  of  Frettch 
ite  AiB  «■■  brooght  home  on  ibe  daj  of 
.  w  Ae  aeaieai  dnper  and  bot^t  )-aTds  of 
of  sfeick  Ae  sewed  into  the  sleeves  and  bodice, 
wooU  hare  brought  tcan  to  the  eyes  of 

oUodk  tbat  CTcnii^  Eugene  stood  waiting  for  her  in 
Tbe  cab  which  was  to  uke  them  to  Cor- 
ikcadf  at  te  door.    Wl^a  she  came  into  the  room 
beioafcherbjrdKlaiidtotbeligbt  and  sun-eyed  her  critically,  ber 
pale  bee  looUag  aiUMXBty  into  his  for  a  rcidicL     "H'm!  your  dress 
b  a  fntty  eoloar,  bu  I  don't  think  Lc  Blood  has  done  her  best — 
tai  yooVe  fixed  yoar  flowers  in  the  wrong  place."    And  he  took  oat 
the  pins  and  tried  to  teanange  them  widi  clumsy  male    fingers. 
H^or  Knle  girl,  how  pale  you  are !      I  shall  have  to  pinch  your 
cbeAs,  as  my  nurse  used  to  do  before  site  took  nve  into  the  drawing- 
room.    But  it's  tiicc  to  be  off."    And  he  loolced  at  his  watch. 
••  Oh,  Eugene !    Isn't  it  rather  loo  early  ?  '  she  said  faintly. 
He  bughcd  in  reply,  and  put  her  cloak  about  her— the  little  rod 
trimmed  with  swansdonn,  which  bdonged  to  the  days  before 
Liiilc,  I  believe  you  are  as  frightened  as  though 
gojng  to  a  dentist's  instead  of  to  a  party  ! " 
Mt  had  been  tbdr  seclusion  that  she  bad  never  before  seen 
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i  IB  ntning  dress,  and  as  he  stood  in  crush  hat  and  white  shiit- 
Mdin;  tbe  door  open  for  her  to  pass  out,  h«  seemed  to  her 

lAci'tj  J  put  of  the  new  icmble  strangeness  into  which  shv  was 

iboiit  to  beeondueted. 

Tbe  cama^  were  driring  in  slow  file  bcrorc  the  awnii^  of  the 
Du  Cuie't  house  in  Connaught  Terrace.     Eugene  sprang  out  of  ibo 
at>  arxf  bclpcd  hU  wife  to  alight,  and  they  pawed  together  into  ibc 
m'de  hail,  on  cither  side  of  which  were  massed  duubs  and  palms. 
I  From  tbe  staircase  and  llic  room  &bovc  came  a  joyous  hubbub  of 
and  lau^ter,  to  which  the  music  of  the  band  was  pbyiug  an 
aijaniment.    The  air  was  hea\y  with  llie  scent  of  hot-house 
Ifewerf. 

\^'bcn  Elizabeth  came  back  from  laying  axidc  her  cloak,  she 
foimd  Eugene  the  centre  of  a  group  of  black-caitcd  acquaintance 
who  wecc  oflcring  him  a  jesting  welcome.  I^augbing,  he  broke 
through  these  at  sight  of  her,  and,  putting  her  arm  in  his,  led  her 
up  the  crowded  staircase  to  the  entrance  of  the  great  drawing-room. 
It  was  there  Mrs.  I)u  Cane  was  standing  to  receive  her  guests,  queea- 
tike,  crownixl  wiib  dbnionds  and  her  beauty. 

It  was  a  brcattile»  moment  for  all  three.  She  had  caught  sight 
of  tbc  pair  from  afar  and  had  quickly  turned  aside  her  head,  Bugcne 
bad  scixed  her  hand  in  both  his  before  she  turned  again  to  greet 
them.  Her  proud  glance  softened  at  sight  of  the  mingled  love  and 
pleading  in  his  cjcs  as  Ihey  tnet  hers  ;  and  he  drew  the  trembling 
girl  forward.    *'  Mother,  this  is  my  wife  ! " 

Elixabeth  returned  the  high  handshake  mtbcr  awkwardly,  and 
shrank  before  the  beautiful  woman  who  looked  at  her  out  of  half- 
dosed  eyes. 

"IsD't  she  magnificent?"  wluspered  Eugene  m  a  sliaking  voice 
■s  tbey  passed  through  tlic  thronged  dmwing.roomK  in  search  of  bis 
£uher.  They  came  upon  him  in  a  doorway  talking  Slocks  wilh  a 
friend  ax  though  he  was  in  hit  olUce  in  'I'luogmonon  Street.  He  was 
a  quiet,  grey-haired  man,  whose  patL-inal  instincts  were  somewhat  un- 
developed. He  wckomcd  them  lioih  kindly,  but  without  enthusiasm, 
and  returned  with  eagerness  to  his  friend  and  his  talk.  Then  his 
two  half-ststcTE  ran  up  to  them  and  caught  each  a  hand  of  Eugene, 
scarce)/  able  to  restrain  their  delight  at  having  him  again  amon^; 
theiB.  They  were  charmingly  pretty  girls,  dressed  to  perfection,  and 
tbe  protid  look  of  affection  with  which  her  husband's  eyes  rested  on 
Ibem  caused  Elirabeth  a  jealous  pang.  Tbc  rest  of  their  passage 
through  the  rooms  was  of  the  nature  of  a  royal  progress.  Eugene's 
Ptjres  brightened  and  his  face  flushed  as  friends  came  crowding  up  to 
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Dfaknce.    Al!  the  brighlneu  had  gone  out  of  his  Tace.    Poor 
ibcfh  OftofA  hen  with  her  hands.     Never  in  atl  het  life  had 
ffcfijoashamed    To  have  drawn  general  attention  to  heisclf, 
'  deticed  nothinfc  but  to  escape  it !    Poor  Eugene !    She  had 
^jwft  fcf  him  his  honiccoming,  and  perhaps  made  him  ridiculous  ti) 
lib  fiioids' eyes. 

On  ihe  long  drive  home  together  they  said  vciy  little.  Eugene 
sas  aftaid  of  revealing  the  exasperation  which  he  was  ashamed  to 
fcalttt  AS  his  dominant  emotion,  and  Elixabeth  could  scarcely  speak 
ibrh«r  teats. 

The  months  that  followed  the  reconciliation  with  the  husband's 
lamily  were  a  time  of  misery  fur  his  wife. 

Eugene  took  a  smart  httic  fiat  off  the  Edgwarc  Road,  so  as  to 
be  near  his  people,  and  Eliiabeth  bade  a  tearful  "  good-bye  "  to  the 
shabby  lodgings  where  she,  at  least,  had  lived  in  such  content.  One 
tbora  in  her  flesh  was  her  mother's  delighted  letters  of  con- 
gratubtion. 

Eugene  seemed  to  live  rather  at  Connaught  Place  than  at  home. 
He  threw  himself  into  the  pursuits  of  his  own  old  world  with  an 
appctiic  bom  of  more  than  a  )-caT's  abstinence.  His  step-mother 
bad  read  him  aright,  tlis  altruistic  yearnings,  his  desire  to  help 
fonraid  human  progress  seemed  to  have  died  within  him.  He  had 
tried  pfaibnthropy  and  found  it  wanting  as  far  as  he  himself  was 
conconed,  and  so  had  silently  thrown  up  the  sponge 

His  maniage  with  poor  little  Liizic  wax  the  price  he  had  paid  for 
his  want  of  sdf-kiwwledge,  and  the  worst  of  it  was  that  she  soon  got 
to  know  It.  Tliey  seemed  ever}-  day  to  have  Ie«s  to  do  ivith  one 
:uiother.  His  father  bought  him  a  hotse,  and  in  the  early  mornings 
his  nsten  would  call  for  him  to  ride  with  them  in  the  Row.  Some- 
times there  were  whole  hohdays  taken  and  days  spent  at  places 
before  unheard  of  by  Etisibcth,  as  Kempton  Park  and  Sandown. 
For  the  evenings  there  were  always  numberless  engagements,  in 
some  of  which  she  had  to  share.  Cut  she  generally  managed  to  find 
Citcme*  for  leitinj^  her  bu.-tl)and  go  without  her,  and  she  perceived 
with  pain  that  the»:  were  n^dily  admitted. 

In  the  early  days  she  tried  hard  to  live  up  to  the  new  standard  of 
dress,  manners,  and  conversation  ;  but  it  wa.s  hopeless  from  the  very 
fiisL  What  had  she,  her  father's  daughter,  in  common  xvith  these 
people,  whose  chief  talk  was  of  races  and  stage  pkiys  and  Stock 
Exchange  fluctuations?— things  she  had  been  taught  to  regard  as  sinful 
in  Ibcmsclres.  Much  of  their  siKedi  was  unE^miliar  jargon  ;  and 
the  jesting  way  in  which  they  tossed  ai)out  their  words  bewildered 
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toscUm  tbiough   the  suburb  x£  Edgtiaston    out  into  the  nwliT 
ud  Eugene  exerted  all  his  eloquence ;   but  be  biled  to  dsi? 
hcT  (leciaion.     The  most  that  she  would  agree  to  was  thai  hedxK^ 
pay  her   an    ooouional    visit   here,  and  that  ibcy  should  nitt » 
one  aooftier  at  Intervals.     In  the  eveni?^  she  walked  bidi  wiiA  hia 
to  the  station,  and  after  seeing  him  off,  made  her  way  hoax  villi  i 
fmn  step,  but  with  a  heart  that  fell  like  breakif^ 

Eugene's  step-mother  and  sisters  rcJcMced  in  seoet  when  ihey 
(ound  that   EUaibeih's   visit   to  her   mother  was  likely  to  be  d 
unlimited    duration  ;    but    openly    they    declared    her   beh»i«n 
ihoclungi  and  pitied  [>oor  Eugene  to  their  friends   for  his  detotioa 
by  his  wife.     His  own  visits  to  Birmingham,  at  6rst  tolenUjr  fe- 
qxicnt,  occuned  at  longer  and  kmger  intervals.      His   practice  a 
the  Bar  increaMd  rapidly,  and  he  looked  to  the  pastimes  of  his  woiU 
for  relief  from  his  labours,      Elizabeth's  own  life  became  sbsottin^ 
too.     Her  wish  to  help  her  fellow  creatures  had  been  more  tliaaa 
pgitdng  whim,  aivl  it  was  in  doing  what  she  coeld  "to  makete 
lite»  of  others   less    difficult "   thai   she  was    able   sometimes  to 
forget  the  trouble  in  her  tmn.     And  on  the  rare  occasions  wtien  a 
mcctiitg  look  place  bclwccn   her  and  her   huslnnd,  sh^  kxAin;! 
into  the  coarsened  lines  of  his  face,  saw   something   there  wliid> 
touched  hcT  pily,  and  made  her  question  whether  it  had  not  been 
happier  for  him  also  h.id  ho  adhered  with  bcr  to  ihc  choice  of  Ihc 
bcKer  part. 


K      THE    EMPEROR   OF  ANNAM 
^^  AND   HIS  CAPITAL. 

F  T^NE  fincautumndiy.vFhcn  I  was  travelling  from  Hong  Kong  to 
\J  H<»hoiT,  I  got  into  conversation  with  a  French  gcntkiuan 
named  Ddonclc,  who  was  on  his  way  from  France  to  Tonquin.  I 
do  not  think  be  was  the  wdl-knoini  Aulhorily  upon  cotoni.il  (|u«s- 
tions  who  bears  that  name,  but  he  held  an  otBcial  pon  which  the 
famous  iitierptUatmr  had,  I  believe,  once  also  held,  that  of  thef  de 
eati'ut  at  Hu^.  At  any  rale,  he  was  a  very  amiable  man,  and  he 
invited  me  to  vi^iil  him  at  Wai',  he  said  the  best  time  to  sec  that 
place  was  at  the  tet,  or  New  Year's  rejoicings,  when  I  could  assist  at 
the  Court  functions.  Ttt  is  a  Chinese  word,  adopted  into  Annamcse ; 
it  is  tl»e  ekith  of  Peking,  the  setsu  of  Japan,  and  tlie  M^/  of  Corcn, 
and  a  very  good  ctymotogical  specimen  of  how  words  an:  Imrrowcd 
from  China,  just  as  the  diiferent  European  nations  borrow  and 
mutilate,  to  suit  their  own  idiom,  Ijlin  or  Creelt  words.  There  arc 
twenty-four  fortnightly  lei  in  the  year,  but  the  ttl  par  excellence  is 
,t  of  the  New  Year. 

I  did  iwt  tbink  more  about  M.  Dcloncle's  invitation  until  the 
New  Year  was  approaching,  when  it  so  happened  that  two 
skiH'crs  got  into  a  mess  at  Tourane  and  Haiphong,  and  I 
tbooght  it  a  desirable  thing  to  personally  inquire  into  their  respee- 
th-c  diflicultics,  I  therefore  wrote  to  M.  Dcloncle,  who  meanwhile, 
with  that  rapidity  which  characterises  French  official  movements,  liad 
once  more  been  ordered  home;  but  a  colleague  of  his,  the  \'icc- 
Resident  nt  Kwang-nam,  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  was  good 
enough  to  assure  me  of  universal  hospitality.  As  our  vessel  was 
starting  from  the  bay  a  telegram  was  thrown  on  board  by  a  steamer 
arriving  from  Hong  Kong  announcing  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Oarcnce,  and  I  had  just  time  to  give  orders  for  ilic  flag  to  be  half- 
OHtalcd  at  llie  contulftte- 

I  found  Haiphong  very  much  altered  since  my  first  visit  in  1888. 
A  malarious  mud  flat  with  a  few  dreary  rain-sodden  bungalows  lia<I 
become  transformed  into  a  neatly  laid  out  town  with  boulevards,  a 
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good  hotel  (for  dto*e  parts),  club,  "  docks  "  <ihe  French  tot  bonStd 
warehouses),  and  of  oooise  innun>erable  barbers  ind  cafe.  Wi. 
Jack,  a  Scotch  engineer,  was  even  building  a  good-sticd  stcarati 
But  foi  the  present  I  « ill  allow  the  description  of  Tonqiiiii  lo  sund 
over,  and  will  at  once  tninsfcr  myself  by  the  fortnightly  Frcndi  trail 
steamer  to  Touiane.     Tourane  liad  alio  improved  since  my  finl 
visit ;  but  it  vras  still  far  from  j5rt-A-n>c/e  in  appearaitcc.    One  c* 
my  fcUow-pa-Lscngcrs  was  a  Saigon   editor  named  Temisien,  and 
as  I  met   him  strolling   pensively   along   the   "bund,"  he  aid: 
"  Honleux  1  honteux  ! "  (pointing  to  a  number  of  groggy  wooden 
lamp-posts  about  six  feet  high,  "  glazed  "  with  paper).     "  MidioJe 
d'^dairage  dans  U  capiialc  d'Annani  I "  The  sandy  unpaved  "butid,* 
wretched  hotel,  and  general  shiftless  aspect  of  everything  certaiolj 
pisttfied  M,  Tcmisicn's  remarks  if  be  had  any  just  reason  to  etpect 
a  second  Sa^on  ;  but  he  was  csscntLtUy  a  man  of  civilisation,  and 
had  neither  seen  Tourane  as  it  originally  was,  nor  done  iny  rougbiag 
it  in  the  East. 

The  French  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  already  done  a  great  deal 
for  Tourane.  A  h.-indsomc  new  residency  had  been  built,  there  wm 
the  nucleus  of  a  puUic  garden  in  which  M.  Lcmirc,  the  Resident, 
bad  placed  a  number  of  Brahministic  antiquities  ;  the  Frencbmeo 
were  all  very  hospitable,  ai>d  ate  well :  (he  European  troops  had 
excellent  new  loomjr  lanacks  ;  And  altc^cUtcr  things  irae  oot  half 
so  bad  as  the  editorial  "  spleen  "  seemed  to  think. 

My  application  for  permiuion  to  viait  the  imperial  capital  of  Hirf 
was  apportintly  rather  a  shock  to  the  residential  powers.  The  local 
Resident  had  first  to  consult  the  Resident-Superior  at  Hu4  and  the 
Resident-Superior  had  to  obtain  the  permission  of  the  GoTcraor> 
General  at  Hanoi ;  it  seemed  to  me  strange  that  so  much  trouble 
should  be  taken  concerning  the  mo^-ements  of  so  insignificant  a 
personage  as  mpelf ;  however,  no  Englishman  had,  at  least  within 
*J»e  memory  of  local  men,  ei-cr  been  to  Hu<J  before,  certainly  no 
^litish  ofhcLa],  least  of  all  one  of  those  much-suspected  and  dangerous 
individuals,  a  British  Consul,  openly  bent  on  seeing  the  Empctor 
bimself.  But  the  French  colonial  authorities  arc  cvctTwhcre  a 
*«sonab1e  as  they  arc  hospiuUe,  as  I  bad  already  found  in  New 
^'alcdonbi  and  elsewhere,  so  long  as  it  is  frankly  eiqilaitted  10  them 
*hot  bwiincss  a  stranger  is  about ;  and  after  a  couple  of  days' 
**'*KTaphing  (for  all  1  know  with  the  consent  of  the  President  him- 
j^^^'^whose  son,  M.  Camol.  happened  to  be  in  the  Resident's  drawing- 
^^■^  vhcn  I  WAS  there)  I  recci^-ed  permission  lo  surt  in  the  foUowing 
^^^V*  :  "  MoruicuT  Tarker  est  libre  dc  visiter  Hu^  quond  cda  lui 
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BoA  better  scnred  thin  the 

Our  fifst  ttation  vas  Nam-oo.  oc 

:  jomieji  thither  fiom  TovniK 

and  unintcTcstiag.    it 

in  the  desert,  things  assumed 

Tte  A«s  house  wu  coot  and  cleaa,  io 

coontTj  inn.     Being  able  ihrcogft 

:  bcitity,  I  hjid  no  dtfficulljr 

,  aidiaagh  I  could  not  speak  a  sJi^ 

i  and  Japanese,  the  AitnamcK 

with  their  own  vulgar  soipl, 

I ■poneornqNcd  Chinese;  jostasthe 

are  based  upon  the  comipt 

So  abo  with  the  three  Tcmaculai^ 

hitre  enriched  themtdixa  wilb 

,  hanv  cicd  out  tbctr  own  jieoAts 

Cyitmt  ideas.     DuHi^   the  ten  niDotei 

;  a  ci^iHlg  aod  diinking  a  buttle  of  beer,  the 

;  had  bad  an  ahncatioa  on  our  behalf  with  the 

beams ;  lad  got  the  latter  "  harnessed." 

ttaAf  to  COR ;  and  had  prcpand  fee  me  a  written  statement  of 

x»  ^immSkj  low  in  Annam  that  unlimited 

:«ifyaaH  ID  voack  lixpctKcor  shilUn^  so  that  I  always 

diM;auin,Ld  ibe  t*****^  instincts  of  my  Swiss  friend   when  be 

■tttfted  to  «HK  tase  io  aiswie  ^^  baigaininfr    We  had  to  gel 

OM  of  oar  (UnigpHi  in  a  few  minutes,  and  embaik  in  a  couple  of 

voy  kiky  mfar^xuts ;  this  opentton  was   repeated  before  we 

reached^Tahgeof  KimIc.  0("AI1  Low."    The  eight  miles  from 

Tocianc  northwards  to  Ku-dc  skirted  the  cimunfcrciKe  of  a  semi- 

CKCnbr  bay.    A  boM  headland  juts  out  castrards  from  this  point, 

and  the  gndual  ascent  begins  at  the  village  of  Lyn-tiu,  of  "Lily 

Food.*    The  walk  in  the  evxiur^  shade  to  the  pass  of  Nam-hwa,  or 

"Sombem  HanMttr.'was  tCTxrefteshine  after  sweltering  for  hovn  in 

Ibe  son  in  a  ooinped  position.    As  we  went  up  we  obtained  splendid 

views  of  the  bay  and  harbour  of  Tourane,  Monkey  Island  on  tbe 

south  ade,  iIk  river,  the  Marble  Ca\-es  to  the  west  on  the  way  to 

Kwang-oam,  and  the  ocean  to  the  east.     We  only  passed  one 

wretched  hamlet  between  Lyn-tiu  and  Nam-hwa;  it  was  called 

Uwa-viaii^  or  "  Hannonious  Clouds,"  and  consisted  diiefly  of  a  little 

tea  shop.    The  Annam^e  tea  is  more  like  the  Burmese  ll»2n  tl>e 

Chinese,  but  unlike  the  roTiv.er  ii  is  not  damped  and  sold  fn  a  mass 

•■■nitar  to  date-cake ;  it  is  pounded  dr}-  villi  a  pestle  as  required,  and 
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:  in  huge  bowl*  like  a  "  black  draught''  I  found  ii  refreshing, 
but  It  is  not  exactly  a  drink  that  is  likely  to  dis{>Iace  Bnas'a  beer  in  the 
hearts  of  Britons. 

The  accommodation  in  the  Annamesc  inn  was  of  the  most 
wretched  dcscripiioa  Wc  had  to  sleep  on  a  sort  of  uatlle  Iramc, 
covocd  wiih  a  ragged  old  mat  in  tieu  of  inatlres^t,  and  wc  had  no 
covericts  bc)'ond  our  own  clothes.  The  room  was  filtrd  nith  a 
dense  smoke,  caused  by  the  fresh  branches  of  trees  used  as  fuel. 
Thb  dingreeable  arrangement  tiad  at  least  the  advantage  of  driving 
aoDoe  of  the  mosquitoes  away,  while  the  diaughlint-ss  of  the  itl- 
buQt  house  saved  us  fiom  actual  suRbcation.  As  a  rule,  rice,  pork, 
fi^  and  nuac-mtm  (a  sort  of  soy,  like  the  Burmese  "gi'-fi,  made  out 
of  decayed  fish)  can  be  obtained  in  Annamesc  inns,  but  Ikic  nothing 
whatever  was  obtainable  beyond  coarse  unleavened  cakes  of  inferior 
fioor.  After  a  restless  and  miserable  night,  we  were  partly  rewarded 
for  oar  sufferings  bygcidi^an  exceptionally  fine  moniingviewofthe 
sunounding  country.  We  descended  the  caaon  by  a  very  wet  and 
KM^h  mountain- path  to  Ttiua-phuc,  or  "  Enjoj-mcnt  of  Bliss," 
whence  the  road  windt  o\'cr  a  number  of  minor  pauses  along  the 
sea-coast  to  the  mouth  of  an  cnomioux  lagoon.  Here  wc  took  a 
very  shaky  aiKl  orcrciowded  ferryboat  to  K'e  ngang,  or  "Brook 
Heights,*  and  after  crossing  one  more  picturesque  mountain  pass 
struck  the  ro)'al  hi;;liway  to  Hu^.  I'liis  road  is  lined  with  tall  trees 
oa  both  udes,  an<l  runs  for  many  miles  in  a  pcifct^tly  straight  line 
across  a  dead  level,  post  I'hua-ltu  and  Nuoc-ngok  to  Kau-hat.  It 
was  laid  out  nearly  a  century  ago  by  the  Emperor  Gia-long,  when  he 
had  completed  the  conquest  of  the  modem  empire  of  Annam,  or 
Vietnam,  which  embraces  the  ancient  Ciampa,  Cochin  China,  port 
of  Cambodia,  and  Tonquin.  The  Thuiii-an  ga[)  and  bar  arc  nt  the 
Donhem  end  of  the  great  lagoon.  We  had  ihc  choice  of  continuing 
along  the  highway  from  Kau-hai  to  Hui5,  b)-  way  of  Thua-noung, 
or  of  taking  a  passenger  boat  along  the  bgoon  to  the  mouth  of  an 
arreya,  or  half  rtrcr,  half  csnal,  which  connects  it  with  the  capiul. 
As  the  shades  of  evening  were  tilling,  and  the  boats  looked  \«ry 
comfortable,  we  elected  for  the  water  route,  and  emerged  caily  the 
next  tnoniing  at  the  old  Christian  village  of  Phu-cam,  a  couple  of 
tniles  from  Hud 

The  word  Hud  is  the  corrupted  Annamesc  form  of  the  Chinese 
word  Noa,  "  Civilisation,''  the  official  name  of  the  mctnspolis  being 
Shun-hwo  >'»,  or,  in  local  idiom,  Phu  ThuAn-hoa.  It  lies  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Thua-t'icn  River,  and,  viewed  from  the  French  Residency 
on  the  right  bank,  presents  an  appearance  not  unlike  Mandatay.  the 
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■■  the  inKi  ponin  oT 

.,  at  kast,uit 

tad  been  mde. 

nni  OQ  X  nsQCTk  ntotc 

pififncpcJE  voDocn  ftroctvcst 

viibb  the  oImM,  ud  n 

of  pnprietf .    Tbe 

VOC    fCOCIVCd 

of  ooCiBcnt;  is  tHutai 
od  tfffl  mads  BBinjaKd. 
there   b  nov 
the    f  litJirtcl    pfffiftfli'i 
been    dlBCted    of   sopofluout  nib- 
The   Frendi    iniliafT    badqnaiten, 
mtf^rmn  for  ordiunce, 
the  ronyi  of  a  few  bvouied  ajri' 
Hk  oKiCSBdle  town  oocupia 
I  &e  OTMfa  ud  eisl  walU  oT  ibe  citadel,  tbe 
tins;  and  a  saaB  wato^conne  which  rans  into  tbe  river  to  tbe  tan 
of  the  drj.     Moat  ct  the  cocisidetable  liadcrs  are  Chinese  lioni 
Giaoa  at  HoibOK-     Tbe  French,  wbo^  in  *pite  of  a  few  ddccts 
ham  turn  Eo^ah  foiat  of  ¥icv,  iic  citicmelj  Ubcnl  in  their  trot* 
raCDt  of  ibbfeci  tace^  do  noc  tolente  dw  otfena%-e  assumption  of 
«H>eriority  which  the  Chinwe  abroad  are  indined  to  put  cm,  and 
vSt  not  allow  tbeia  to  handle  the  gay,  cardcsx,  and  good-natun^ 
Annamese  in  anj  way  as  infcnors.     Daring  the  numerous  visits  I  at 
various  tiiaes  paid  to  Indo-Chtna,  1  leaint  to  tike  the  tutivcs  very 
noch.     Their  moials  are  certainly  extrcniely  bx  ;   they  arc  Iji^y, 
cnmunfc  pvai  lo  gaming,  opiom-smoking,  ai>d  other  sensuous  vices ; 
buttheyBiecxtremelysj'mpathctic  gentle,  gentleman-like,  hospitable, 
and,  it  seemed  to  me,  constant  and  faithful  when  treated  reasonably 
and  justly.     On  one  occasion  I  entrusted  myself  for  a  week,  totally 
unarmed  and  unable  to  speak  a  single  word  of  the  language,  accom- 
panied by  a  single  Annaii»ese  "boy,"  to  the  mercies  of  Annatnese 
l>owncn,  travelling  inland  almost  as  far  as  the  Sbmcse  frontier  (as 
it  then  was),  eating  their  rough  food,  sleeping  in  the  boat  witboot 
■**y_precaution  or  guard  at  night,  and  leaving  them  to  hire  sedan- 
amn  and  coolies  for  me  when  I  visited  the  towns.    The  only  thing 
I  lost  was  a  neck-tic,  and  that  was  oving  to  my  o*ni  carelessness  in 
-.aving  It  IwTiging  on  a  chair.     One  day,  as  I  vras  wandering  about 
'  '«>  &c<iucntcd  pans  of  Hui  (right  bank),  I  saw  two  charming 


'  CQOCQfStS 

■  cm 

f  Tx-^ic  Omese  Sz-lfii),vl» 

"Tmrti—i-     T^x-oic  vxs  the  ibnith 

:  ^hf  palace 

pse  fanidier^tt 

i^Tx-^nm.     Tbe  .j-jlK  Eoqiaor 

XDOE  .ji.ii.i-L  -w^s  II  a^       "VaET  I  «»  isa  be  ns  t 

-xasnx  Jc  X  "^'■■■■1     I    f^n'»i nr " ' "-gyj "r  xo^  x Qudck in 

tsjC  X  Tcw  tiiiiii— f  IT  :u^  O^i".  i>.  the 

:;TjteiE=T-"  a  :»   ni.— iiit**.  =il  Tim-  anmlj^g  pokMficallr 
Hi    . . f     L'l      I         IT  ~ti"''  rr  "T*-  n.i '  ''■,  aaiJ  fty  fija 
■.m!_-i.  ;;ia     r    r»i!-;a:E  Ttsi    ai^ii   ns    -^ij_    re  -ii|i^*^  ia  tbe 

^iL   T:?t=    Z  -«£   rss"^    vs  -met  :v  x.  ^aczvc  kz^^m^  n  "Load- 

"  -"-'^-— - "  -£i-i=jr  -  =K  •  a3T;=i '  if  ^k  ??=Bci.  wiao  nsan  to 
rs^ai;  -vt;  :-:  — 1^:3  =ai.  zisinns  -'^j-iiii-^  arai  granage  dmtl; 
^  r^  T-aij  ST.;  jZL'-.T'c  wGa  ^-^Trrfcl?  i  -".-yw  this :  lU 
3e  j^,-v:  ivzs.  =•  "SK  ^U7«=  xrzrx  'rni~L  rM  F-emJi  cannot 
Tx~~~-  >  ^;:  "  :rs  aiyt;  ummscr^cini  iX  i^  naaes  wbidi 
■^=r:----iii;  -   --c--  T-T^a^a  rjKKSs.   n-  Ttzsnsl  jagrsfcy  are  dealt 

iK.--">  ■  r,ss^-Tt  "■\t:?~ranbfc'  nnt  srrmairicKxry  s  exady  ibe  nine 
V.  -,--  i^  :-i  ~.-ir=riis.  Tl-iC  ^ai  •maar-r  TaTin  tt  Veda.  Codiin- 
-r>'^  '•^"  »:  -T  ■  Skiuatsn:  lisnni: "  s  naoer  ±.;  awT^ediate  rale 
A    :~i.    ■  "~--T.         ~.::aii»j\5a    tect^i  ^Timrr-  O.Tyg  Kao-man)  is 

»;^.-«  .  «.-»  X  ii^:«.  S;  .aas  ae  5aacraabie  came  wotk  in 
*^*  *'^-''^  -^^  s  :n«  e.-w>-.ati:  3MS  ii  rse  orrti,  bmteiii^  the 
■ '^"^■'  -"*^"-*-'  iiTxiv"  ::^  iip*rn.iT  ,-f  i  SLssaes-GcxnL  Xottriih- 
»»  ."^  ft.  ;>.si.  iicT-wnencii.-KnEjaa^^'^ckeocTwheie;  poitaps 
■*K-  tt.>«^  a^  h.^j^._  j^  -nuir^i^  raiw  ric,  and  nndoubtedly 
*^'  *^  ""^"  '^•^'^  V*--ivi  .-iScaU;.  cr-  MS  tiacr  ca3  tbcm,  rmub-A' 
\  \.^i  T  '^'■•'V^*  ST1V-*  HKTS  KCEir  ix  Se  and  prcneitT  than 
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On  the  first  day  of  every  year  ihv-  Empirot  of  Aniuim,  rollouring 
Ibc  Chinese  custom  both  as  to  the  oltmdar  afxl  the  cliaracter  of  the 
ceremony,  receives  Ibc  "idoration"  of  the  civil  and  military  dignitariee 
of  his  Coun.  It  is  iin|xasiblc  not  to  Ik  struck  by  th«  close  rescm- 
Uxnce  between  this  function  and  ih^t  of  the  B/amtinc  Couit,  cs 
described  in  historj-,  tinder  the  Greek  t:ni[K:ron  at  Constantinojjlt.-. 
Even  the  so-called  "  Vvrmilion "  coJMiring  which  ts  so  prevaletii, 
and  which  gives  its  cnctaphorical  name  to  imperial  Chinese  functiont:, 
seemstobe  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  "piiiplc"  of  Roman 
tiadttion  :  the  very  words  of  the  adoration  ct-rcmony  arc  much  the 
same  as  those  used  in  Justinian's  case ;  vhich  fact  suggests  the 
idea  that  not  only  did  that  emperor  obtain  the  first  silkworm 
cocoons  from  China,  but  Ik  also  probably  derived  thence,  directly 
or  indirectly  through  Persia,  some  of  his  courtly  notions.  Ttic 
great  hall  in  which  I  witnessed  this  interesting  ceremony  stood  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards  or  so  in  front  of  ihc  palace  gate,  and 
was  thus  well  within  the  "forbidden  precincts."  It  was  only  in 
1885,  hofrever,  that  tbe  French  Rcsidcnt-Ueneral  (who  had  had  a 
prerious  irainii^  at  the  Peking  Legation),  succeeded  in  obtaining 
admittance  by  this  central  gale  ;  and  it  was  not  until  ihe  ditastrous 
results  of  tlw  Japanese  war  humbled  the  pride  of  China  that  she 
consented,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  to  follow  suit.  I'he  hall  was 
styled  the  Tai-bo  Tien,  or  "Hall  of  Vast  Harmony,"  a  purely 
Chirtese   name,     ^\^lcn   1  Kiy  that   the  ceremonies  were  Chinesi-, 

I  it  must  be  understood  that  I  refer  to  China  previous  to  the 
accession  of  the  present  Manchu  TarUr  dynasty  in  1643.  Corca 
and  Annam  have  always  abided  by  the  pure  Chinese  forms  of 
the  native  Ming  dynasty,  holding  in  abomination  the  Tart-ir 
'*  pig-uil "  and  "  buttoned  "  hats.  The  gate  by  wliich  we  entered 
the  pslace  was  the  central  one  of  three*  facing  south  in  orthodox 
Chinese  style.  The  four  regents  appointed  to  manage  the  empire, 
Outing  the  boy  monarch '1  minotiiy,  received  us  as  wc  entered  the 
gaie,  txA  shook  bands  with  us  in  European  fashion  all  round. 
Wc  were  rather  a  curious  "crowd."  Although  it  was  only  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,   cverjoiie  who  had    not  a  uniform   wore 

i  evening  dress,  most  of  the  l"r«nchmen  relieving  the  monotony  of 
that  sombre  attire  with  lions  of  Cambodia,  dragons  of  Annam, 
or  other  locally  bestowed  ordert.  llie  Residcnt-SuiK-rior  and  \'icc- 
Resident  wore  their  diplomatic  or  consular  full-drt-ss,  and,  of  course, 
the  military  commandant  was  in  uniform.  In  order  to  adequately 
assert  the  dignity  of  Trance,  these  three  olificcrs  dro\-e  up  in  a 
two-borscd  phicton,  and  dismounted  at  the  gate.    The  rest  of  us 


aod  ifciiiMfiiiiiiiiTy  «dked 

,  and  the  son  ns;  powcfH 

ate  tafaa,"  aa  rhtj  m 

ibMka£.X  tftoi^h^  Bke  a  linenl  pRWOBwo 

^  ik  ^winos   jard   betveea    ton  <f 

anCen.     In  frotu  of  tbex  itood 

op  on  two  Sne^  the  dfil  oo 

w^^    All  loe  hmlwii  offioiw^ 

t  ihHik  *kile-aDled   Dp-boacs  osed  at 

AbC     Ac     llp^tflli     imtf»— ifj    of  ^ffi'W  of 

■■^K  af^Kme  grazed  nvitcriil,  faavins 

oC  the  itik  Tobes,  wfajch  «(k 

ud  tadkbp  a^macnted  vitii    bvnst-plaKs 

^oai,  Uae;  and  pwpfe;    ontr  the  pda« 

Tte  bead<OfCEiiig  «{  al   was  tfat 

op"  of  the  Chioese  Mif^  djriastr.  » 

:  GHOMt  Oki^  vitb  tbe  dtanccedrtk  wiags,  or  flip, 

wrepC  nc  ""c^"**  tsA  de 

dH  ym^  wbetc   a   bunif 

.AaloMiEr;  the  dnss  of  tbese  bnct 

iofaoiaeEd  cap  tbcy  voce  a  turban 

••  thcK  «oald  bare  been  jcA 

jpwMMg  Ur  chril  bmi  ibi 

of  tbc  gicai  ball   in   which  the  ■ 

1  Aor^-fac  yanii.   We  Emopeuui 

q^  Dp  the  noble  Sight  «( 

^lAle  seps  u  tbc  fatfaex  end  of  the  yard,  snd  ibete  found  oat- 

gdm  oado  ^e  faR»d  cans  of  a  my  hoixbome  pavilion ;  here  n 

laofc  oi'  ov  hoUb  nd  as  aocn  as  oat  eyes  bad  recorcred  fiom  the 

efeds  of  the  ^iic  oaUid^  pcteeind,  in  tbc  centre  of  tbc  rear  por- 

ijon  of  tbe  top,  a  goUen  ibrooe  standing  upon  a  dits.     On  this 

Afoae  et  tbe  Emperor,  a  ptcasant.  brigh:,  hcallhy-kiokins  lad,  who 

did  DOt  appear  more  than  ten  yean  of  age.    He  was  not  stpauiag  in 

Mancbu  bsbion,  but  sat  with  his  kgs  vide  apait,  and  bent  at  tbe 

knee*  in  correci  oUl  Chinese  ayle.    Of  coarse  he  wore  tbe  imperial 

yellow,  embroidered  with  the  onbodoa  bkte  diagocu  ;  \\a  blue  utin 

boots  were  ornamented  with  gold  griffins,  and  his  head-dress  difTctcd 

in  no  way.  lo  lar  as  I  could  see,  from  that  of  his  ministers.    Hajl 

ddewnllally  held  in  his  two  hands  the  ivory  court  "ublei"  of' 

toeient  China,  and  1  noticed  that  when  he  made  his  speech  be 

evidently  read  it  off  from  a  small  document  be  hid  slily  concealed 

behind  the  laUIet.     Naturally  the  cxptc*sion  of  hU  face  vras  boyish 

and  liiuid  in  the  prcwnce  of  so  many  ferocious  foreigners,  and  with 


IfUttUIJlU  ( 
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the  rest  of  the  eunuchs  and  personal  aiteiidnnls ;  no 

mese  were  allowed  iiuid^  wUh  ibe  cxcepiioji   of  the 

Tcgcnts,  and  enai  lbe>-  only  itood  under  the  eaves.    We 

amngcd  ourscKts  as  we  chose  in  two  rows  on  each  side 

rone,  and  at  a  distance  of  ten  yards  from  it.    The  Rcsidcnt- 

m  advanced  to  a  small  taUc  standing  in  front  of  the  Emperor, 

vcrcd  a  short  address  in  French  containing  the  usual  diplo- 

Knplimcnts ;  this  was  rendered  into  Chinese  (pronounced  in 

Bhion)  by  an  interpreter  on   the   Emperor's  Ie(^,  and  bis 

'  rqttied  in  Chinese,  with  a  firm,  clear  voice.    A  copy  of  his 

was  afierwaids  gjivca  to  me  ;  it  contained  nothing  of  import- 

pd  simply  paid  the  new  year's  compliments  to  the  "Emperor" 

lentpotentiary  "  of  France.     This  part  of  the  ceremony  being 

all  backed  ourselves  towards  the  Nide  walls  of  the  apartment, 

give  the  Emperor  a  fair  view  of  what  was  going  on  in  the 

J  may  mention  here  tlal  the  lull  consisted  merely  of  a  heavy 

^f  in  the  usual  Chinese  palace  style,  supported  by  fifty  teak 

[sa  feet  in  circumfciencc,  painted  a  dull  red,  and  placed  at 

is  of  twenty  feet  from  each  other.     All  the  other  wood-work 

Intcd  the  sonic  chaste  colour,  except  that  it  was  here  and  there 

nmamcnted  with  blue  and  gold  dragons  or  grifSns.     Tlie 

cnt  was  quite  simple — ordinary  loKcngc-shaped  flags,  covered 

itic  with  a  few  decent  rush  mats.    The  Chinese  taste  is 

luxury  and  display  in  such  matters.     Our   modem 

are    considered    vulgar,    and    Chinese    mandarins 

Ihdr  want  of  apprecbtion  by   spitting    on    the   carpets. 


^r  Tie  GemUaaads  Magaziue, 

■as.  trarmtr^,  md  qnotionilly  absorbed  the  fiill  auentioii 

mat  BDE  at  imce.     Tbeie  ms,  moreover,  a  touch  of 

a:  in:  gp— ^^^^  of  s  Tcnexaide  empire  fidlii^  to  dccaj,  and 

rir-  pexfoEining  its  list  duties  to  a  pufqiet  monarch  in 


K  tiir  dimdcd  amgnem.  The  Emperor  did  not  mon 
^tf  troBX  uuiing  the  «liab  proceeding 
'Vas  ite  "muu:  tf  yt^trrini^in  vas  over,  the  President  of  the 
rffis  an^xn=s£  from  his  ptace  in  the  yard,  m<»iDted  the 
g*TT*  ac  as  *— e-  BP*.  am!  adnnced  to  a  small  table  covered  wiA 
x^i;ir  rixz  sar  die  ai^es,  bm  id  fruit  of  the  throne.  Taking  a 
TB.-K^  r-Hgisi:  vd±  tst  dadi  from  asother  taUe  comed  wiih 
:sc^  =i.Ti:  ir  ihf  sas:  of  ihe  vdlow  tables  be  knelt  down  before 
ri£  y^ism  ahe.  an£  vi^  gieat  Sxrs  of  awe  depoated  the  red 
racc^  :3ac  c  I  md  Btc  bmr  ithai  ilus  meant  at  the  time,  but 
TT'  h.'STSa^K  xnsic  nil  ihe  |aeu^  children  sabsequently  explained 
ZT  TQi  t::=  ^u  ^n-^-"  KBCsiaed  Ae  focmal  New  Year's  congntnla- 
lues  zz  *..m:^  3r  Ciiina  hi^  offioiJk  are  ponishablc^  unless  they 
,  I  :ie>z  ic  ::er  jancunnaicig;  addiesaes  ponctaally  at  certain  seasons. 

'  *  TV  TTTisiJtsE  3drs£  bailrwA  o  his  fonoer  -^fasnaaa,  and  then 

'•  I  la.'Cts  ^Ssris  a.  ^K  yard  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  maible  steps 

'.  \  ^^sa^i.  KTgl:  a:<*^  ^-v"  isag  a  sort  of  congiatolatoty  ode  in  t 

t  Tfci^f^.  bs  ax ':« i^rr  t^***!-*  'F"!^**-"**  or  ndioiions  tone  of  vmce. 

<  Tbs  :^:^M-i  =if  cggm3:.-T.     The  Enqiaar  rase,  bo«ed  digbt)y  to 

I  ^b;  5.;soar--Sc=cTec.  df^sresded  to  the  kA,  and  vas  escorted  by  tus 

I  vxs  ^ce«£i=c^  i»^^i.iiBd  to  find  so  much  decorum  and  dignity 

i  ^  '^  A-.-jT7tf  w  C^cn     Beng  a  ^yidi  imitatjfm  of  the  Chinese, 

;  n  -vTu^  =a::n2T  bnc  beea  tixx^it  praportiwiatdy  inferior,  and  as 

.  J  ^ry^Tf  is  aI^3Ts  a  -^  Of-i^  aad  bobtail "  tooch  in  Chinese  ceremonies, 

I  \  ^^pei^X  CT  ocbevise — ai  least,  soch  as  Eanq>eans  have  been  ableto 

/*  ^  ^n  tbe  sa«eu  cf  P.A;ng,  or  the  pnmacBl  caiMtals — a  minor  state 

*^^  less  money  at  its  ccmraajid  nuffat  have  been  supposed  to 
**^Sgera:e  ihese  defects.  Bat  it  was  not  so.  The  boastful,  bullyii% 
'*^*^'.  blatant,  and  conceited  Chinese  sdis  were  as  entirely  absent  as 
>  e  din>-  linen,  dirty  nails,  and  expectorations  which  often  charac- 
^  the  highest  celestial  officials ;  there  was  a  touching  modesty, 
me   *^''**^>  and  reGnement  about  the  whole  fimction  which  left  upon 

very  fa\-ouiable,  though  rather  sad,  impresdon. 
rax\,  ^^T  "^^^y  other  things  of  interest  in  Huf,  and  also  in  othei 
these  o  ■^""*'".  Tonquin,  Siam,  and  Cambodia;  but  I  will  treat  ol 
°"  a  future  occasion. 

EDWARD   H.    PAKKEIt. 
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^HE  occupation  of  a  high  [)o£ition  in  this  woild  must  inc^il.tbly 
carry  with  it  the  onus  of  serious  responsibility,  'ilic 
penonatity  of  a  corporate  iKidy  is  not  exempt  from  this  law  of 
eonsequiencc  any  more  than  the  individual ;  and  that  nhich  rule-i  the 
one  and  the  other,  also  holds  dominion  over  those  loosely  knit  a^rega- 
tioot  of  men  that  gather  around  the  loadstone  of  a  common  object 
in  life.  It  is  thus  that  there  comes  to  the  producers  of  the  "written 
word."  whom  the  world  knon-s  *s  the  English  press,  loRethcr 
with  position  and  position's  emoluinenls,  a  responsibility  uliich 
extends  from  the  present  hackwardii  into  the  past,  and  also  for- 
wards into  tlw  future.  The  |ire«  may  be  called  upon  for  an 
accurate  reproduction  in  words  of  the  [xut  ;  for  a  highly  finished 
pbotognpit  of  the  circmmtanccs  of  the  present  \  or  may  be,  for  a 
discreet  and  intelligent  sketch  of  the  probable  future.  Iti  the  first 
and  second  instances  the  essence  of  its  responsibility  will  flow  towaidK, 
and  rest,  upon  its  accuracy  ;  but  in  the  third  instance  its  responsibility 
riU  be  limited  in  a  grent  measure  to  righteousness  of  intention. 

Responsibility,  howc^xr,  has  limits,  .^nd  as  the  individual  is 
snsweraUe  to  his  fctlow  men,  as  well  as  to  his  own  conscience,  for 
that  which  be  msy  do  and  write,  so  it  comes  about  that  an  aggrega- 
tion of  men  pursuing  a  common  object,  like  the  English  press,  is 
snbiect  to  that  narrower  though  ofiiimcs  more  highly  coloured 
^responsibility  which  assumes  that  there  is  a  self  as  well  as  a  public 
^■Tbe  editor  looks  to  the  proprietor,  the  proprietor  looks  to  the  lialance 
Aeet ;  and  it  is  the  lialance  sheet  of  a  Journal  that  eventually  limits, 
and  that  should  limit  within  ihc  bounds  of  a  high  commercial  morality, 
the  journalistic  responsibility  for  the  soundness  of  wares  supplied  to 
the  public.  "  For  money  received,  value  given,"  is  no  bad  principle 
to  wotk  under  in  these  days  of  fierce  competition.  Nor  docs  it  argue 
a  p^uK  in  ci'olutionary  improvement  ;  there  arc  too  many  presses 
at  work  for  old-fashioned  produce  to  pay  its  producers.  'WtM.  which 
is  bfighl  and  smart,  will  only  be  bright  and  smart  till  the  coming  of- 
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Vet  tbe  e<lil 
IB  a  jam^L    He  it  » 
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be  o^  be  known  to  then 
■  aot  a>  jd  oahadwd  h^  lo  die  pab&c  pK-  fe 
far  the  "XewJoiMiim'iathefiibteaaof  twnetowi 

si|Bed '  Mix  in  X  mc  bat  ■ijgbljr  antocal  mUics* 

a(  jaoMKttic  oecd  vonUihepoUicbea; 

OD  MS  lueiiit  ox  um<il  pebwIwD  iMfe 

_  by  d^.  and  week  bf  week.    TheimutiieasthuiDdi 

iDw^ds  nlpnq' oC  pfanse  and  thoogfal  woold  exhibit  ita 

lo  the  taffotttn  of  pore  En^isfa  and  whob 

llw  lioone  tt^  wTtb  tine  aaM  dcgeoenie  into  lal 

■od  tak.  «oidd  pre  its  oBcoimioiH  vanwig  lo  ibost 

otbovisestcp  down  the  ladder  of  pwiiy  apoa  nmgs  so  c 

ociaeaokBr.    Wfaiat,  fio^y,  tbe  iodcpcndeni  cdiior, 

bia  rmiimiiiiii  licv  ofifaa  pofaEc  wcaL  would  ^iberh 

name— boMOorlbat  wodd  bring  powct  and  the  rewai 

Of  a  tnt^  tbcR  «ic  but  few  editors  who  exhibit  tbe  ce 

rmiiiiiiiiaa  bditpd  tbe  veil  of  the  pomal  anonymity 

FRwal^    A  «Ue  back,  aad  a  renarkablc  proof  occun 

of  tbis  aaaatiaa,  when  •  Kdituy  ercntng  pa{>cr—  an  exe 

rhole  Ei^iab  ptos — lefiised  to  report  ibe  unsavoury  < 

^*"m»him  tiiaL    It  was  gubtff:  in  which  the  editor  wool 

And  to  his  mme  should  be  the  credit  of  acting  wbexe  < 

^^''^KBWl  their  iboulders  in  deprecation,  as  they  drew  i 

*  public  which,  like  a  duld,  at  times  reqtiircs  pcot 

*^"*'acteT,  whcthct  pertaining  to  man  or  journal,  it 
I^nts  that  pcinanly  anest  the  ancniioD  and  dctcmuf 
^"^^^rUs  approval  or  disappronL    Hence,  a  public 
'<^  speciality  of  politics,  litcnture,  science,  the  ai 


"  «'  — I  •  f      -■-■■-  .-.-™  •'^ 

in<:»ure  of  tnilh  ia  this  view,  when  columns  of  the 
edcTOtcd  to  the  chronidii^  h  la  Graque  iiiodtrnt,  of  poli- 
litics  and  pariiamenUrjr  bufltooneTics— and  this  to  the 
jb  of  healthier  matter.  Nei-citheless,  the  politics  of  a  journal 
iniiiG  3  large  public  to  purchase  in  the  first  instance,  and  so 
~iliticsof  a  journal  are  perhaps  paramount.  But  with  the 
in  hand,  its  minor  characteristics  develop  a  power  out 
anion  to  their  projection.  And  the  germ  of  this 
sid«  in  lire  virtue  of  thc/««/*i/word— a  virtue  illustrated 
of  colouring  by  the  following  anecdote  from  icat 

ins  a  gardener,  and  bad  just  read  Gulliver's  Travels.    "  Is 

P  said  he.    "  I  say  it  is,  'cos  it's  printed ;  but  my  wife  says  it 

It  was  explainetl  (hat  it  was  Dean  Swift  who  Iiad  written  the 

icsrion  ;  but  that  the  Vahoos  had  had  no  corporate  exist- 

c  satire.    "  Then,  what  a  liar  that  Dean  must  liavc  been," 

_  .rdcncr,  with  conviction. 

bance  having  been  made  for  the  vivid  realism  of  Swift  and 

picfaqr  of  the  gardener,  this  anecdote  slill  lias  point  with 

to  the  public     For  the  auihoriiy  inherent  in  tlie  printed 

to  each  and  every  public  through  their  own  particulat 

And  the  literate  who  would  be  sceptical  .is  to  the  veracity 

lich  be  would  designate  as  a  "  rag,"  yet  preserves  faith  in 

paper  or  weekly  review.      Hence  it  comes  about  that 

ion  which  is  paid  to  press  utterance  invests  with  importance 

commonest  subject  so  soon  as  it  is  handled  by  the  journalist. 


lB{iuiBiuu»T  *niai  u  idus  uruugiu  uudh:  m  ine  noaiir- 
td  conscience  of  tbe  English  editor.     He  opens  a  letter 
IKS  insertion  from  an  unknown  correspond(.-nt ;  it  is  of 
of  bis  responsibility,  the  letter  bidng  in  good  faith,  that  he 
NJge  it  upon  its  merits,  as  it  aETcds  the  public  weal  and  his 
requirentcnts.     And  the  greater  the  inherent  force  of  the 
;  greater  his  rcspooubiliiy  towards  an  insertion  or  an  eiclti- 
loukl  his  judgment  err,  or  his  prejudice  t»as,  he  comtniu 
ic  crime  towards  ilie  Englisli  public  which  hands  him  its 
representing  a  free  preu,  that  is,  free  in  the  sense  of  an 
>f  &ir  play.    That  be  should  permit  himself  to  weig^  the 
attached  to  t)ie  letter  can  only  be  Justifiable  on  those  very 
occasions  when  it  is  a  naturally  powerful  corollary'  to  the 
cation   under  which  it  appears.     ^V'hiht  amidst  a  super* 
.he  public's  cop>'  embodying  perhaps  some  "  question  of  the 
must  select  that  which  is  the  best,  as  judged  by  the  tight  of 
,  good  taste,  and  all  those  qualities  included  above  in  the 
icriL"    He  must  also  be  prcpari-d  to  apply  the  closure  to 
a,  when  the  impartial  baLinceof  his  judgment  discriminates 
cJMon  has  been  arrived  3L 

t  are  occasions  when  the  rcciuircments  of  a  journal  may  ia- 
editor  to  appear  anonymously  in  the  columns  devoted  to 
n  of  public  opinion.  He  may  even  initiate  a  correspond 
uring  the  dull  season,  more  markedly)  lo  some  beat  of  the 
ilse,  which  w.-iTns  hit  delicate  joumatistic  perception  of  a 
interest  that  may  be  exploited  to  advantage.  It  may  be  a 
fashion  or  any  other  bagatelle ;   and   he  may  gather  in 


'-r--:.  ^    n=r^  -z:iix    r^  :i.—'jzii:^r' i:r=  zf  zzcr::psea  rtidi 

-■f^n  —  T^   -       :_—   T  -—^i^—L  r  ^  .-ii^aT-^iE:  =-=■—'-  zo  tnce  the 

_i= -_r-  :-- — —  --::^  =:—  ' — '^      I:  -i  l  rai  lias,  a  ray  fine 

L~i  "1  r-:  _«■  ■  "s  .=n.;  T-r::r  zz^L  lz>±  bii  jTC^^  to  ay  to 
--  -—    '  -— -■—       .v^— ::—   trr^-f^inirrj  ttj±  K^ii^  tbemsdTes 

-.:  .-_=ii--  I—  -t:    z--'.-:   trr^"  ru"  :;  :e=^  ue  -  TCTd  comperi- 

-■:r^  jT-jr:^ —  -    r  :.--T=irts  i-^r-r  Ji;  !.^ia  ::*  VtfTzre  md  amsiic 

r-.  ir^  ^r:.::^"  ::tv:;-j-^::  i^-i^.  t:r  -:  i-j  Kfr-Ii-c?  :oat  for 
ri:?".L  ^  vv  T  I.      ~-"-~    :■■   :rrT'i-i  ~z.lzs^'.T-     ^ -Z 's  ZT.ia  onttssuto 

v.^ -.:- z .■-■-  r:  iiL  -  z.'.  zz—z^  -.:  ill  =.*-  -:h-:h  U  typifieda- 
-.•r_:-r;  .:  :v„^T^i:  =:rT';:E,  ;--^i  -  r.iTis."  i::d  e-.r-:)r-.:niS,or— 
zri'i-  1  :t2:  -.L.-.i  ;■:  rrii— r^ihi  ^rsser.r;  ::' :he  r;-d  herrlnsupon 
u.-:  zr:'".i7:  z.^ziz?    li  ^  i;:  ".■.;  ^^:tr  rri»  his  a  keener— 

.'-1?:  '.-.  ^Lz.-  ttL  ■:«:Tt77.=-:fd,''*::='Jjer  s  cer::iiTi  class  cf  joumah 
-^-  -.^  -  "  _-i  "-:-■:■?::;.-  ■chin  r;i?<:ne-i  e::i!re!y  by  sdssorsand 
:s.T-.i  ~'-iy  ^-  z;^^^'.ztr.  =*:=TT:-iu:ssT5  :'r?:3  :hi  pr-ess;  and 
■.>.',.^,-'*'.  ■-"-vT  ;;ir.;=l±-;zs  ir.  i;il::r*  i>.e:r  rarai::;c  ni'.'^re,  the  author 
'1',-is  r.:r  ^~.  '.'-t  c'.:-..:r  ;f  ■.'-=  =.;-S7 -.hey  like  from  the  public  hand. 
T-sy  -.^'.lit  r.-rr..  ar.d  of  h:=  brir.  :  bu:  they  do  r.ot  pay  him,  they  do 
r.'A  ';-.•';-  -y-'.iih  h:s  sip^v^-s  ;:i  :r,e  ailrar.tage  cf  his  reputation. 
An-l  \:.t  i.i\'.'.-z  =up:,cr:then::';r  ±e  si'jnJ  nterlt  of  their  wares.  But 
ih'juM  it  do  so  ? 

An  infl  .:'jnce  of  co:npetition  w:-.h:n  the  joi;rr::!is;;c  body  towards 
r.nirjpur.n  i,  suffi-iently  serious  of  itself  to  make  it  a  cause  for  deep 
jTxitty  that  it  should  be  accentuated  from  without  by  the  keen 
?tru;.'f;l<;  r,jr  ]if,;  which  is  waged  on  all  siou-s.  ^\'hen  the  public 
a<lv';Ui:,(;rncnl  s-.htct,  that  which  should  merely  be  the  appendix  of 
J"""'"'i''"i.  t>t':(jini:s,  as  it  is  in  many  esses,  the  chief  factor  of  the 
joiinialiMi.:  I^ilance  sheet,  it  should  b^  examin-jd  as  to  the  importance 
*  '.  "  ""ainly  assumes  in  the  eyes  of  the  journalist.  It  exists  by 
'      '"  "■^'■"^  viyitur  of  its  own  supiily,  and  the  fact  of  such  existence 
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at,  but  it  should  be  regulated  lo  ihst  form  of 
_  I  boncstjr  which  offers  in  good  faiih  a  sound  article  to  the 
E.  In  bmf,  it  is  the  respectable  advcnisemeiit  that  should  be 
noltiji  the  respectable  editor— and  inserted  as  an  advtrtistment. 
I  heAooId  accept  payment  Tor  its  insertion  \s  business— good 
Bts); but  that  he  should  "puff"  it  by  an  inspired  article  for 
*  betas  received  interested  payment  is  a  form  of  journalistic 
«  adi  OS  was  rife  amongst  the  French  press  before  the  outbreak 
K  Fauna  scandal,  and  is  to  degrade  the  press  with  its  influence 
wpMtionof  an  unscniptilous  lout.  Withal,  the  temptation  is 
I:  OQ  the  one  hand,  perhaps  the  struggling  journalist  hungering 
OcuUtioD  that  will  pay  or  an  advertisement  that  will  help  to 
B  fiie  other,  perhaps  the  unscrupulous  company-monger  with 
r<f»Tcrcigns  dishonestly  filched  from  an  innocent  or  ijpiorant 
X  It  is  a  position  that  leads  to  what  has  been  termed  a  "  dry- 
t  d>e  press.  And  here  is  a  quotation  from  the  Pali  Mall 
ilrof  August  13,  1S95  (a  journal  with  the  courage  of  its  con- 
^  irhich  in  this  connection  is  well  worthy  of  perusal : 

■  Misrso  rrrrs. 

I  BM  n  very  Vm-  since  Itial  wc  mikcil  ■  W4ining  voice  usainjil  (lie  in- 
■ncrafdu  tclltn^  forth  the  ailTanugcs  of  tetlnia  mining  cnmpitnici  wlilch 
[b  the  columot  o(  lomc  wciLcf  btvthrcn,  finaticinl  and  cMlierHiiir.  Same 
{■ndaj  |apcn  appent  to  hav«  bccuine  ihe  mntt  licinou*  oHcmJen  of  all, 
t  pri&l   the  folluwine  Ultn   »  ft  uiniiile  of   thMc   we   lire  cunstuilly 

"To  rhe  Editor  of  (tit  P^ill Af<i/I  Cautfi. 
IB,— Aa  thoainR  Ihc  laluc  of  rinatidftl  JnfoiiDnlion  afpcftiin;;  in  the 
I  of  CRUin  SnniUy  F«p«ni  I  Uiinli  ih<  tncloMJ  pftngraphi  tnuy  be  worth 
cation.  The  in>«nion  of  niich  !n>i>licil  pul&  U,  to  my  u«y  of  thinking, 
Dft  of  oimiDiL  It  11  «n»ll  wonder  ihc  thinking  puMii:  (mile  hIxd  Ihey 
nacb  Hud  about  ihc  EnglitK  prcu  being  free  fcuni  cirrupllon. 

"  Faithfully  yoar», 
It  GlooCMler  Kood,  Fittibary  Patk,  N.  -  J.  E.  Hau- 

"  AtiguH  iS." 

MW  h«  *cua  pointed  out  that  there  has  S{.'tiiii|;  up  an  oreanisciJ  tyitcm 
BSmdcf  whkh  editorial  comment  as  to  these  companici  ti  sold  for  poundi, 
I,  ud  pence.  The  itcommendation  to  putehate  tbaiea  U  not  wtilten  la 
crial  room  of  the  popet  in  whidi  it  a|'p^rt,  l>u(  a  wdtlcn  by  the  official* 
cocspanja,  who  pay  for  iti  imctll'in  iii^t  at  an  adveiliienienl  but  u 
I  ooauMnt.  It  M  not  vtrf  difBculC  for  the  inlclligmi  leader  ro  diKitminaie 
I  the  genMiM  cotniocnl  and  the  l>aid  puff.  Let  him  take  two  or  three  of 
Jday  papera,  anJ  he  will  «e  exactly  the  tame  leniimenl!  eiptcitrd  in 
>boat  exactly  (lie  same  minei.  He  will  be  sUock  willi  ihe  coineidenM, 
eMtfiftccd  thai  the  advice  miul  liave  emanated  from  ih;  lamc  intcruEcd 
llie  mmpuy  iiwir.  alihoush  appearinc  in  dvnt  paprti.  and  will  hold 
B  fctore  both  from  the  minlnc  compai'y  to  «liieh  mch  in«lh«l,  are 
Im  CC1.XXXII.      NO.  1994.  t. 
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uncial  CFOpkuie,  Kliich,  moving  by  fits  and  starts,  was  yet 
ay  well  within  ken  of  the  English  press.  It  was  under 
rtimstanccs  that  the  press  did— what  f    Tested  Argentina's 

present  resources  by  the  intelligence  and  acumen  of 
i  special  correspondents  7  Limned  in  upon  the  best  paper 
<es  of  the  rogues  and  rascals  who,  scum-like,  were  floating 
ich  of  an  ordinarily  obscnunt  eye  ?  Provided  cbaracter- 
irith  strong  and  true  local  colouring  ?  Ticketed  this  with 
;  nwice— and  damned  ihac  with  a  black  mark  ? 
\  means  I  The  press  was  suffering  from  a  suppression  of 
sens^  with  complications  of  unnatural  laziness  and  con- 
)f  the  purse  strings.  A  very  sad  state  of  things,  which 
a.  its  train  a  doctor's  bill  that  the  English  public  is  now 
ig  with  the  aid  of  the  most  rigid  economy. 
rf  the  future  the  press  did—whal  ?  Was  its  righteousness 
on  limited  to  the  development  of  ilie  second-hand  sketches 
supplied  by  interested  parties  ?  Did  it  pass  by  the  future 
ilHons  in  Argentina  in  favour  of  the  thousands  in  some 
e  in  Europe?  Did  it  seek  to  cut  down  travelling  expenses 
gal  home? 

r  are  questions  of  the  present,  the  past,  and  the  future. 
press  and  its  public  may  well  consider  them  to  their  respec- 
idons  of  journalistic  responsibility  ;  it  being  borne  in  mind 

the  province  of  light  to  iUuiiiine,  but  pass  it  through  a 
and  that  the  medium  becomes  responsible  for  the  resultant 
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IT  was  iu  Juh-,  1890,  that  Captain  Bittcgo  was  silling ai tht MB- 
tary  Club  in  Massomh  wHli  the  Gorcmor  and  vetts^  officcn, 
onKxig  whom  was  Cotonel  Ar^ht,  who  has  since  lost  his  life  at  ibe 
dautnm  battle  of  Adowah. 

TbeCovcnMr  of  Mosiowah,  then  Genera)  Gaudolfi,  was  spealo^ 
of  the  adnntige  of  an  exploration  of  thai  part  of  Eo^  Africa,  pba4 
under  the  political  inBuenoe  of  Itnly,  before  uij  point  wasdrtcniael 
on  u  bong  likHy  to  rcpaf  the  trouble  and  money  spent  npon  il 
Capt^n  Bottcgo  won  afcci  went  to  jchr  his  battery  at  Asmara,  vA, 
white  residing  thctc  fcr  three  months,  fonncd  a  project  of  expkn- 
tion  to  tfac  nllcj  of  the  Juba  and  its  affluents,  which  he  aftowank 
procnted  to  the  Governor,  who  apprwed  of  it.  B6nego  also  rectiwd 
the  tuppoit  of  Genera)  Bantieri,  then  at  Keren,  who,  on  going  » 
Italy,  introduced  Bbtiego  to  the  Italian  Geographical  Society,  ondB 
«)M»e  ausfMces  the  expedition  was  afterwards  ciiricd  out  suocesrfully. 

In  a  large  voIwik*  conipilcd  from  the  captain's  own  diaries. 
and  from  the  notes  of  his  companion,  Captain  Grixoni.  the  poiti- 
cahis  of  tbc  ezploation  are  r«.^ieii.  The  style  of  the  work  i> 
siflRfile,  scirccly  attercd  ftom  the  hurried  entries  in  the  diaries,  aod 
l)>e  repetitions  from  day  to  day  of  pretty  much  the  same  Incidents  of 
Afaican  tm-d,  ftgbts  with  nati\-cs,  &c.,  result  in  somelfatag  like 
mooolony  for  the  general  mdcr ;  but  the  sdenlilic  observationv 
kad  the  (tens,  mips,  and  illustrations  render  ilte  book  a  x-aluaUc 
addition  to  the  knowledge  of  Africa. 

Tbc  I>ct  that  Captain  Bottcgo  has  again  reached  Lugh,  and  lliat 
be  is  yoA  now  last  sight  of  in  the  midst  of  the  Hark  Continent,  gin: 
a  spccinl  interest  to  the  dcetch  of  that  hitherto  urUcnown  African 
town  whidi  is  sitaated  on  the  Ganana-Doria  nver,  in  Somalia,  or 
Som^4w»d.  Until  the  expedition  mentioned  above,  1-ugh  was 
»"»kiK«(n  M  the  cirihsed  world.  It  is  a  market-town,  into  whii:!i 
^^1^  ^  prodiKts  of  Bora,  Eastern  Somalia,  Jamjam,  and  (he  Anissi 

It  ia  *  liUce  of  great  importance  to  the  lulian  protectorate  in 
*  JrCMrfa«if*NMs«ritt«ti»Mti(t.^     r^ooM:  Uecbtr&Co..  iS^S. 


can  ma]cc  -mr,  or  institute  new  laws,  must  consult  the                         ^^^^^^^^H 
le  subordinate  tribes.                                                                                   ^^^^^^^H 
liabitants  of  Lugh  itself  arc  divided  into  six  tribes,  and  ilie                         ^^^^^^^H 
y  belongs  to  the  one  called  Amin.    'I'hc  name  of "  Lugh  "                         ^^^^^^^^M 
ace  which  can  only  be  uiilcrcd  from  one  point,  and,  it)                         ^^^^^^^^H 
iwn  is  situated  on  a  long  tongue  of  land  stretching  into  a                         ^^^^^^^H 
be  tivcr.     The  little  peninsula,  the  soil  of  which  has  a                         ^^^^^^^H 
■y  colour,  is  closed  in  on  (he  land  side  by  a  n-all  some                         ^^^^^^^H 
;h  in  which  is  a  single  gate ;  this  is  shut  .11  sunset  and                         ^^^^^^^^| 
'  a  wooden  bar  and  two  beams.     At  dawn  it  is  reopened,                         ^^^^^^^^H 
open  a  looded  camel  can  juit  juass  through.    The  aspect                         ^^^^^^^^| 
X  is  bare,  though  some  mites  to  the  east       a  chain  of                        ^^^^^^^H 
d  with  mimusis  and  acacias.                                                                      ^^^^^^^^H 
las  been  burnt  down  more  than  once,  for  llie  inhabitants                         ^^^^^^^^H 
food  in  Ihcir  inflammabic  huis  or  in  the  adjacent  yard,                         ^^^^^^^^| 
of  wind  is  sufficient  to  kindle  a  conflagration.     The  huts                            ^^^^^^^^H 
nhcr  African  dwellings,  and  are  divided  into  rooms  by                         ^^^^^^^^H 
in  tbe  centre.    The  walls  are  decorated  with  wooden  tablets                        ^^^^^^^H 
rith  verses  from  the  Koraii.  Each  hut  has  a  yard  surrounded                        ^^^^^^^H 
ade  marking  out  the  extent  of  &|i3ce  belonging  to  the                        ^^^^^^^^H 
1  in  thb  space  are  kepi  some  cows  and  a^scs,  which  are                         ^^^^^^^^H 
every  fortnight  for  oihers  from  the  pastures  many  mites                         ^^^^^^^^H 
many  caravans  arrive  at  Lugh  that  the  ground  near  (he                           ^^^^^^^^H 
mpled  bare  of  grastt.     The  principal  street  is  formed  of                           ^^^^^^^^H 
of  tbe  mcrctunts,  and  is  a  bazaar.    There  are,  besides,                         ^^^^^^^^H 
nbles,  a  cattle  nvirket  surrounded  by  palm-trees,  several                            ^^^^^^^^H 
i>«chwl,  and  a  cemetery.                                                                      ^^^^^^H 

Lugh. 
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*t»  ears,  and  iiinumcrsblc  ncckUccs  round  h«r  ihroal,  but 
X!ic  vencraUe  cmjirca  compUincd  ihat  their  wcighl  pre- 
fer from  wearing  a  still  larger  number.     In  »pitc  of  her 
'  Ainu  is  an  adinirsbic  houscL'eqKr.    She  rises  berorc  dann, 
i  the  food  for  Ihc  slaves,  prepares  co<Tcc  for  her  own  famil)', 
tbc  royal  hut,  orders  dinoer,and  superintends  its  prepatation. 
^li^c  serves  out  ibc  portions  to  her  husband  and  the  rest  of 
At  about  three  o'clock  she  receives  her  friends  at  a 
[of  A&ican  "afienuMn  tca^—tliat  is,  her  hut  is  filled  with  lady 
imong  whom  are  passed  round  vases  of  {>crriiincs  and 
incense,    which   are   inhaled   with    rapture.     When    the 
does  not  "  receive  "  herself,  she  goes  at  the  same  hour  to 
riuits.    She  is  a  striit  Mussulman,  and  did  not  admire  what 

I  Bi)ttq;o  told  her  of  the  Christian  religion. 
'  Hw  life  of  the  people  of  Lugh  is  highly  consen-ative  and  inthei 
nous.  Women  about  to  become  mothers  are  not  expected 
S;do  hard  work,  though  they  continue  cheetfuUy  lo  superintend 
affairs.  No  lutliaibr  cctctnonicj  celebrate  a  birth  ;  the 
is  attended  by  a  midlife.  The  new-born  child  is  named 
I  fail  father,  but  no  festinty  or  religious  riles  accompany  its 
ince  into  the  world.  The  mother  remains  in  retirement  for 
'  days,  only  receiving  women  friends,  and  her  niak  visitors  atand 
:  threshold  of  the  hut  white  inquiring  after  her  hcnlth. 
IVoung  unmarried  people  of  both  sexes  mix  IVecly  together.  Boys 
|iUy  go  naked  till  seven  years  of  age.  The  men  wear  a  kind  of 
)te  fringed  toga,  which  they  fold  gracefully  around  them.  They 
Ijbareheaded,  and,  if  the  sun  scorches,  draw  a  comer  of  the  toga 
|t  their  Iteads.  Ttie  priests  wear  luihans,  which  other  men  only 
ttnte  on  their  weddingday.  Most  of  the  people  wear  light  leather 
{diUi^  exchanging  iliem  for  wooden  shoes  in  rainy  weather.  Under 
[toga  Ilkey  wear  a  bell  into  which  knives  are  stuck  ;  when  iliey 
^  they  cast  off  the  toga  a!t<^lher.  The  women  wear  a  single 
H  piece  of  cloth,  which  they  arrange  with  such  art  that  they 
n  10  i>e  cbd  in  a  bodice  and  petticoat.  They  show  their 
es  freely,  never  wearing  veils.  Unmarried  women  wear  their 
|r  in  long  tresses,  but  when  married  cover  their  locks  closely  with 
irchief  or  blue  net  folded  many  times  so  as  to  hide  the  liair  com- 
Uy.  Their  sandals  arc  slighter  and  more  graceful  in  shape  than 
K  of  the  racn.  At  the  great  religious  festivals,  each  husband 
S  new  robes  to  his  wives.  The  men  wcir  but  few  ornaments  : 
lltudet  or  a  lew  armlets  and  bracelets.  Some  wear  their  hair 
%,  and  then  bind  it  up  with  wooden  skewers.     Almost  all  wear 
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the  Hohannnedan  rooiy  romd  dien  necks,  to  which  they  lur^  i 
piir  of  pincers  for  cUnctii^  \aan,  and  a  smo]!  comix  The;  itc 
fuDy  irmnl  inth  spear,  sword,  and  shidd.  The  Gabahim,  «bo  lie 
saki  to  I>c  (he  priaiitivc  inh^ttanU  of  Lugh,  go  3Tin«d 
and  poixom-d  arnm,  and  some  Somalts  also  use  thooe 

The  women  arc  very  fond  of  omanMDti,  and  wear  silTCr 
necklaces  in  great  qnantitics. 

The  Lugb  babies  scarcely  ever  cry.     They  ptay  about, 
when  older  are  entirely  idk,  snd  arrive  at  puberty  without  the  si 
iniellectnal  or  moral  education.     Very  rich  parents,  howerer,  caai 
their  children  to  be  taught  to  write  and  read  the  Koran.    It 
be  mentioned  here  tha:   ink  in  I.;^h  ix  made  with  charcoal 
and  milk. 

Ambitiotu  young  men  study  the  Koran  tnth  a  new  to  bcaxD 

ing  priests,  their  folhert  giving  them  full  liberty   of  choice.     Bt 

It  is  tuually  considered  an  honour  to  have  a  priest  in  the  lannl] 

On  holidays  the  Koran  is   read   aloud   to   the   assembled   faflul 

liy  a  priest,  and  in  this  way  the  most  intelligent  members  acqnii 

a  su[>erlicial  education.    The  women,  rich  and  poor,  live  in  con 

pletc  in;c!lcciua!  ignora-Tce.    'I'hcy  think  it  ridicalous  and  imCttin 

to  their  sex  to  know  how  to  read  and  write,  and  have  a  provut 

"  Women  have  no  brains,  and  are  created  for  love."  A 

The  men  marrj'  at  ten  years  of  age  and  upward,  and  arc  n 

ftidered  quite  olJ  at  thirty.     They  li^-c  with   their   father  till  I 

dies,  and  generally  follow  the  same  occupation.     By  degrees  tb 

become  their  father's  (wrtners,   but   give  him   all    their   carnifi{ 

for  he  undi^rtakcs  the  maintenance  of  the  whole   complex   Eamil 

The  married  sons  can  only  carry  on  a  separate  business  with  t 

fortune  of  their  wives,  who  remain  absolute  mistresses  of  it, 

cue  of  separation  of  husband  and  wife,  the  Uttcr's  fortune  mi 

be  restored  to  her,  only  the   profits  made   l>y   it   being   dividi 

But  the  Lughs  know  nothing  of  married  felicity  in  the    Europe 

sense  of  the  word.    Their  rule  i»,  Lire  and   let  live.     ^Vhen  1 

honeymoon  is  over  iho  husband  cares  very  little  for  his  vfifc,  a 

the  wife  cares  nothing  al  all  about  her  hu.iband.   -They   live 

ihc  peace  of  mutual  indifference.    When  they  wish  to  separate  ll 

arranj^e  their  financial  affairs  and  iwrt   good   friends.      But  son 

times"  after  a  while,  they  reunite. 

The  love  of  children  is  very  little  pronounced.  The  moll 
loves  her  Iwbe  as  an  animal  its  little  one.  She  nurses,  feeds 
protects  it  as  long  as  necessary,  and  then  leave*  it  to  its  o 
devices.  ....  — 


IhSomalis,  .ind  in  general  all  tbe  populations  of  ihcse  regions, 
aKMsubjcct  to  illness,  and  can  endure  great  biiguc.     Those  nho 
KUunb  lo  sickiiuss  arc  usiully  (he  riclims  of  their  own  doctor^ 
•^  ue  wi>-  superstitious,  and  make  use  of  charms.     For  headache 
dKjTRNn  to  btood-lcttii^  «-hi<.-h  indeed  is  rcgutnrly  undergone  once 
'  I  nonth.    When  a  person  dies  his  nurses  mn  into  the  town  scream- 
jaftosling  du&t  on  ihcir  beads,  and  falling  to  the  ground  as  if 
I  Moconie  iriih  grief.    Their  ciics  attract  the  neighbours,  who   rush 
^l>A:hut  of  the  dead  man,  while  the  bearers  of  the  evil  tidings  pio- 
10  another  quarter  lo  repeal  their  lamentations.      Meanwhile;. 
><€ ibe  iwarest  rclatii-cs  attend  to  the  corpse,  which  is  washed 
^  times  and  dried  with  cloths,  which  arc  then  thrown  away.     It  is 
fcally  folded  In  three  togas,  the  <iua!it}-  of  which  differs  according  to 
Uk  wealth  of  the  deceased.    The  corpse  is  then  placed  on  a  bier,  and 
Covered  with  a  red  cloth,  to  wait  for  the  grave  lo  be  dug.     Then  a 
fuDcral  procession  of  male   relatives   and   friends  is   formed,  and 
they  carry  away  the   bier  at   the   top  of  their  speed,  muttering 
prayers.     The  gn»%'c  is  more  or  less  deep,  according  lo  the  rank 
of  the  deceased.    Oo  one  side  is  a  niche,  before  which  the  corpse 
is  deposited  while  a  priest  intones  a  chant.    Then  the  red  coveting 
is  remoTcd,  and  the  corpse  is  deposited  in  the  niche,  lyin;^  on  one 
side  with  the  knees  bent.    The  priest  then  get.<t  into  the  grave,  and 
makes  four  balls  of  damp  earth,  and  places  thcin  dose  around  the 
body,  which  operation  is   supposed   to   prevent  it   from   itipping. 
Tbe  niche  is  then  closed   with  small  sticks   and  stones,  and  the 
whole  grave  rapidly  filled   up   to   the  chanting  of  prayers.     The 
cenmonjr  ends  with  a  funeral  feast  at  tlje  hut  of  the  dead  man, 
dancing  and  singing  being  kept  up  for  scvcr.il  day;. 

When  a  woman  dies  the  corpse  is  prep.ircd  for  interment  and 
aecocDiuxued  to  the  grave  by  women  alone  The  I.ughs  have  a  great 
many  imfnroisaUiri,  who  »ng  on  such  occasions,  or  at  public  and 
pfiraic  festivals.  At  funerals  they  chant  the  praise  of  the  dead,  and 
those  present  repeat  the  end  of  every  strophe  like  a  ritorncllo. 

The  Lughs  believe  in  the  Evil  Eye,  against  which  they  use  many 
charms;  They  arc  a  frugal  pcoph^  rarely  eat  nieai,  and  live  principally 
on  dourah,  milk  and  butter.  In  the  morning  they  take  colTce,  at 
noon  ground  dourah  stewed  in  milk,  at  four  o'clock  coffee  again, 
mixed  with  butter,  and  at  supper-time,  dourah  with  milk,  or  a  special 
kind  of  bread  made  of  that  cereal.  Milk  is  drunk  at  every  nteal 
like  water.  The  way  coffee  is  prepared  with  butter  is  very  curious. 
I    The  coflee  is  first  roasted,  and  is  then  put  into  liquefied  butter,  ami 
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oncdUlt,  but  before  taking  his  share, each  pcreonpoursa  Uitleoft 
butter  into  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  sooints  with  it  bb  hss,\ 
bre.i.si,  nnus,  and  legs.    Then  the  dish  goes  the  round.     At  booe 
the  mistress  of  the  house  pours  out  the  se\-cnil  portions  into  dtsbci, 
after  the  preliminary  anointing  has  taken  place. 

Except  on  solemn  occasions,  when  cachTamily  slaughters  aniv 
for  its  own  use,  meat  is  bought  at  the  public  sltambles.  Uilk  b' 
churned  by  being  put  into  sheep-skin!i,  which  are  then  squeezed  uJ 
shaken  about  \vj  women  till  the  butter  comes.  It  is  then  left  to 
settle,  and  the  buttermilk  is  removed ;  the  butter  is  then  heatd 
over  a  fire  to  make  it  keep  belter,  while  the  hutlcr-milk  is  dnidt. 
Every  day  each  individual  consumes  about  a  pound  of  butter.  Most 
vegetables,  especially  haricot  beans,  aie  beaten  into  a  nosh. 
Cucumbers  arc  eaten  raw,  ot  boiled  with  dourah. 

A  thick  but  pleasant  drink  is  made  of  palm  juice  aru]  honey 
mixed  with  milk.  The  Lughs  are  fund  of  fermented  liquon^ 
especially  those  which  excite  the  senses.  I'hey  smoke  the  nar^lkh 
from  infancy,  and  a  father  is  quite  proud  when  his  little  son  be^nt 
to  smoke.    Tobacco  is  also  chewed.  ^ 

With  tlic  exception  of  a  few  old  folks  wlio  have  no  relation^ 
there  arc  no  beggars  in  Lugh.     Those  old  people  go  about  in  parties, 
dancing,  singing,  and  asking  alms  before  the  huts. 

The  Lughsareveo'diildish.and  love  to  lie  al)out  and  do  nothing. 
'I'hey  sleep,  gossip,  play,  and  read  the  Koran,  while  the  slaves  woik. 
They  are  great  hars,  promise  much  and  perform  little,  unless  it  suits 
llicir  interest.  They  never  contradict,  but  agree  to  cver>thing,  still 
privately  sticking  to  their  own  opinion.  They  are  very  curious  about 
other  nations,  and  objects  new  to  thcui  arc  attentively  examined. 
I'hey  will  rob  strangers,  and  even  each  other,  if  they  are  sure  of  not 
being  found  out  Even  the  Sultan  has  to  be  careful  that  his  hut  ts 
nut  robbed. 

The  Lughs  speak  a  mixture  of  Somali  and  Galh,  and  arc  uiMder* 
stood  byall  the  populations  of  the  coast.  But  they  arc  also  acquainted 
with  the  pure  Somali  language. 

They  keep  two  kinds  of  slaves,  the  Suahelis  from  the  coast,  and 
the  Oallas  from  the  interior.  The  former  are  of  the  KafSr  type,  who 
till  the  ground,  and  are  strong  and  faithful.  The  true  Boia  OaUas 
area  handsome  race,  and  comparatively  light  cotuplexioncd :  they  are 
shepherds,  and  \ery  often  serve  their  masters  voluntanly,  but  they 
are  also  captured  during  raids.  The  Lughs  call  iliem  their  "black 
sheep,"  and  the  slave  calls  his  master  "father."  They  are  vei)' 
familiar,  and  are  generally  well  treated.    They  cat  their  meals  in  lh« 
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:yard  of  the  bouse,  their  mistress  dealing  out  their  raUons.    On 

three  rdigious  fnlii-als  of  the  j^^r,  an  ox  or  shecji  is  killed  and 
wiih  abundance  of  milk  and  butter,  and  each  slave  gets  a  new 
Thoise  who  arc  n«  Mohammedans  arc  nerer  forced  to  adopt 

t  religion,  hut  in  th~  end  arc  gencrallj  converted. 

The  slare  trade  of  Lugb  is  openly  carried  on  in  the  interior,  and 
on  the  coast;  there  i&  alu)  an  acti-v-e  sla%'c  trade  with 
Zaiuibor  and  Aratua,  in  spite  of  the  \-igilance  of  European  Govem- 
inenis. 

Manners  in  \j^\  may  be  said  to  be  tolerably  civilised.  In  the 
evening  friends  and  relations  :;icet  together  to  converse,  drink  coOce. 
smoke  and  ptay  games.  Our  dit'e  arc  represented  by  a  couple  of 
sbdb,  which  arc  tossed  in  Ihc  ai.*,  and  bets  arc  made  on  the  chance 
of  both  falling  concave  side  up,  or  the  reverse,  or  of  falling  one  one 
way  and  the  other  the  other.  There  Is  also  a  kind  of  German 
Tadica,  pbyed  on  a  wooden  board  with  litUe  balls.  The  women,  as 
\\ax  Itefore  been  said,  exchange  afternoon  calls,  but  they  do  not  dress 
specially  for  llw  occation.  lic^idiM  tht;  perfumes  that  are  passed 
found,  the  hostess  ojferj  coffee,  liuttcr  and  sugared  dourah  to  her 
goesls. 

AVhen  two  jwrioia  meet,  t!ic  lowest  in  rank  holds  out  his  hand 
corctcd  with  a  comer  of  his  toga,  llicn  the  other  slightly  touches  it. 
When  both  are  of  equal  rank,  they  offer  their  bare  hands.  They 
never  kiss  or  embrace  in  public,  not  even  a  child  its  mother.  Nor 
do  they  ever  cry  for  joy,  fear,  or  pain  in  public,  though  ihcy  are 
always  ready  to  laugh  and  yell  like  mad. 

The  cooniry  round  LtJgh  is  very  dry,  and  only  along  the  banks  of 
streains  docs  vegetation  become  luxuriant.  The  most  abundant 
products  are  red  and  white  dourali,  cucumbers,  beans,  and  maixe, 
and  ■  siuall  quantity  of  cotton  is  cultivated.  Colfce  is  imported. 
I^ocosU  often  cause  great  damage.  Tlie  native  industries  carried  on 
are  for  home  conium]>tion.  Rough  cloth  for  the  slaves  and  the 
pooter  cbsses  is  woven  of  cotton  brought  from  the  coast  and  spun 
ar»d  dyed  into  rather  graceful  designs.  M.niingis  manufactured  from 
Iialm  leaves,  which  are  reduced  to  fine  fibres,  which  are  then  braided 
with  great  patience.  All  sorts  of  objceU  arc  carved  in  wood,  and  the 
armouren  make  iron  lances,  knives  &c.,  vritli  iron  imported  from  the 
coast  Graceful  armlets,  bells,  bags  and  other  things  arc  made  with 
leailier,  and  sewn  with  leather  thongs.  The  l.ughs  also  work  in  silver, 
making  elegant  perforated  utensils,  necklaces,  and  other  things,  dollar 
silver  being  generally  used  for  the  purpose.  They  also  work  in  copper, 
hnst,  and  tin,  all  the  nu!erial  bein^  imported.     Earthenware  of  all 
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INGUSH  MATCH  FACTORY. 


iWIN  ARNOLD,  writing  upon  the  "Sixty  Years'  Rdgn 
ictoria,  Queen  and  Empress,"  thus  records  an  incident 
rith  the  match  industry.    "As  I  returned  home  " — upon  the 

the  proclamation  of  Her  Majesty  as  Queen  Victoria — 
lundred  questions  from  my  nuise  about  kings  and  queens 
«r  reign,  a  man  in  the  Street  was  selling — evidently  as  a 
irelty — lucifer  matches  at  a  halfpenny  apiece.  He  held 
;  sticks,  one  at  a  time,  and  then  drawing  them  through  a 
e  of  sand-paper,  produced  an  instantaneous  flame,  to  the 
uement  of  the  passers-by,  and,  doubtless,  to  his  own  con- 
rofit.  On  that  morning,  as  on  all  mornings  before,  I  had, 
1  awakening  from  sleep,  witnessed  my  nurse  kindling  the 
ting  the  dressing  candles,  with  an  old-fashioned  flint  and 
iously  striking  the  wayward  sparks  into  the  smutty  tinder, 
aplying  to  a  travelling  fringe  of  fire  the  point  of  a  splinter 
)ped  into  brimstone,  bundles  of  which  used  to  be  sold  by 

the  highways.  So  did  we  procure  the  sacred  element 
eign  began  ;  little,  if  at  all,  advanced  beyond  the  firestick 
;e.  But,  since  then,  what  a  cheap  and  universal  possession 
:cious  element  of  fire  become,  which,  according  to  the 
1,  Prometheus  stole  from  the  gods  as  the  best  of  gifts  for 
It  the  cost  of  terrible  persoiul  penalties  !  Among  the 
rast    advances    made  by  civilisation  generally  and  by 
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:  «D  — "H™*  !     We  were  £ir  from  many  vast   and  mincllw  < 

to  ihe  eooifiotts  of  human  life  in  those  fint  dayi  of  tk 

Bg  in  snaUo,  jFCt  Dost  valuably  bocu  ve  il 

'  fi«cd  sitiMMA  Ae  tm^eakaUe  htxuiy  of  the  hgx  of  i 

b  v»  jAooi  tbe  jtAt  1S17  that  the  ludfcr-maich  was 
■al  a  Ant  tine  afto  this  """•***«  were  being  ma 
\x>H«,  niiMiinTL  FnnUbrt,  Prague,  and  the  United  States.' 
Th  fc II  llliiig. !■  u  iiii|  to  the  manufacture  of  wooden  1 

,  lod  it  is  qaitc  the  usuaI  thing  to  find  Hacked) 

i  of  the  Loi,  far  coovcreion  into  ludrcr-nuKhc 

A  iatge  proponioa  of  the  wood  stads 

This  b  of  «  Tci;  stnught  grain,  and  tf 

1  Id  the  adBMiy.    The  piae  wood  is  not  allm 

hm  b  converted  into  maichea  wbQe  quite 

;aBtof  it,  tbe  pores  are  open. 

;  ol  plank  timber,  there  .ire  others 
,  «l  IMC  maks.    These  arc  of  aspen  and  pophr,  and  ■ 
[■AtheMao^ctaieof  match  boxes.  ■ 

i  IB  wUdi  the  wood  for  the  manuCictureofsiHl 
of  pikaing.     Tlus  deans  the  suifaccs,  whk 
%ev  twcoBK  soiled  during  the  period  of  stac 
IW  mfacc  pftuiBK  B  dooc  by  cuchincry,  that  of  the  ed( 
%  '■■d.    Vm^  dK  phniigroirhinc  to  aiMthcr  dect^-e  mons 

proeen,  that  of  sawing  into  r^ulali 

;  of  a  taisiomcr  in  the  word  "sawin 

I  afffiol  to  the  —rhiiiiiiu  wbidi,  in  automaton  Cudtion,  fla^ 

>  the  wood  bcoogbt  to  it,  and  to!  the  pfa 

Uodks  arc  mamed,  and,  while  still  hot  and  toti 
blocks  and  ■dttequentlj  submitted  to 
of  a  do^le  imXion,  which  cuu 
into  sptlnu  of  tbe  requisite  thicki 

in  twoe;  each  splint  ncasui 

»©»•*•»  MdfaM  mmAc^ksoT  BUdK».iaiUteemtiy  wat  Till 
fcj-^ -f  Pt>-*-h.    TW  I.IIIIIMII  wi  th,  fc,rief  of  tlw  fiwi  rf  Ihy 

H*.v,   «W  torn  MK  «w  «l  llw  MM  ^M^  ^*&  ■Wiwhflraha  la 

ST^irjC^    TV»A«cb  the  =«JI«„t.«cf  ilia*  fc„«l^™l. 
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,  before  its  dual  nature  b  csUiblisheJ,  by  iIk  tuo  heads 
llodjr  imparted,  and  ibe  decisive  action  of  the  dtsccnding  knife  upon 
ittttfitre.  The  ipiinU  descend  into  a  hopper,  from  whence  they  are 
tikca  lad  made  up  into  bundles,  an  average  of  3,000  aplinls  going 
'M<be  bundle,  equal  to  4,000  matches.  Over  115,000  of  these 
bundles  are  manipulated  in  this  one  match-raciory  during  the  work* 
lm*e^  Up  to  this  stage  tn  the  manuEacture  of  matches,  men  and 
Ixftaiil/  are  employed,  and  women  and  girls  arc  conspicuously 
fthKsL 

The  possibilities  of  the  vood  stacked  in  such  large  quantities 
1900  lite  wharf  as  already  intimated  arc  not  by  any  nicann  cxbnusted 
^Jt  BUcb-Dnkimg.     The  huge  logs— whole  tree  trunks— are  dealt 
\  in  die  same  section  of  the  works  as  arc  the  plonks,  and  are 
uUted  into  bo<(CS,  for  the  reception  of  the  fmished  matches. 
w,  then,  *  tree  trunk,  intact,  brought  up  to  a  circular  saw, 
I  above  it,  and,  in  less  time  than  It  takes  to  tell  the  saw  whiuted 
|h  it.    hi  it  ascends  the  knife  rotates  at  a  great  spet-d,  and 
:  the  wood  transversely.     Tlie  result,  a  block,  suggestive  of  a 
"Oiristmasloj;." 

The  trunk  section  is  brought  to  the  ed^e  of  a  sharp  and  rapidly 
revolving  disc,  which  barks  it-  The  flying  bark  passes  behind  a 
guard  into  a  bin,  and  the  denuded  log  is  conveyed  from  the  barking 
machine  to  a  machine  which,  discarding  technical  terms,  we  will 
desigiutc  a  parer.  Uy  ihis  ihc  excrescences  are  peeled  off  and 
rejected,  and  the  evened  block  is  shaved  into  lengths,  in  much  the 
some  v.ay  as  an  apple  or  potatoc  is  pared.  One  could  very  welt 
fancy  himself  watching  operations  in  some  linen -rolling  mills  of  the 
Konb.  The  "laying"  machine  also  scores  the  wood,  Lt.,  slightly 
marks  it  for  the  doubling  into  &hape  of  the  match-box  case. 

The  udes  of  match  boxes,  which  are  afterwards  to  receive  lx>t- 
tomsand  the  lamiliar  paper  covers,  arc  cut  from  thin  sections  of 
wood  at  the  rate  of  thousands  per  minute  by  means  of  a  very  sharp 
kiufe.  Tliesc  sides  are  also  slightly  indscd,  for  bending  into  shape. 
One  ingenious  machine,  by  a  multiple  movement,  puis  on  the  paper, 
inserts  the  bottom,  and  closes  the  paper  ovi^r  it,  thus  forming  the 
neat  box  used,  alike  by  Kansen  in  the  pubr  regions  and  the  deniten  of 
the  tropics.  The  match-box  cases  arc  covered,  witli  equal  dexterity, 
by  another  hard-working  machine,  at  the  speed  of  sixty  per  minute. 

It  would  seem  that "  fashion  "  in  labels  prevails  in  this  and  other 
bivds.  Whole  districts  get  to  prefer  a  particular  colour  and  design, 
ar>d  will  have  nothing  but  that  colour  and  design.  Those  who  use 
the  "  Lion  "  avoid  the  "  Royal  Hunt,"  or  the  "  Ruby  "  ;  indeed,  not 
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^.igflQ  o^^  days"  trf  bad  habits  the  splints  were  dipped  in 
^^g^um^^'^i'iUteseUter  days  panifGn  U  preferred.  It  may  be 
ilud,  "  '^^  is  ihe  use  of  a  bath  ?  "  The  answer  U  easy,  to  those 
tbo  Vno*  "U  dnut  it.  It  gii-cs  inflaiumabilily  to  tlie  wood,  and 
ihc  >tece»ity  for  "  an  undue  proportion  of  filing  paste." 
M«  process  is  knoirn  a*  "dipping,"  and  its  result  is  ihc 
on  the  match.  The  "dip"  is  a  substance  of  paslc-likc  con- 
■,  variously  coloured.  One  of  thcingrcdientsof  thiscmukion 
lona.  The  dip  is  mined  in  a  separate  apartment  kiioirn 
The  Mining  Shopt"  From  its  original  receptacle  it  is  "  Udlcd 
to  a  shallow,  Bat-topped  iron  box,  which  is  kept  hot  hy  steam 

into  its  interior." 
ueohHircd  paste  is  distributed  over  the  plate,  until  an  equal 
KQninte  thickness  is  attained.  Then  the  coils  or  wooden 
irc" dipped"  or  pressed  with  decisive  firmness  into  it.  It 
;llrt>dybeen  stated  tliat  eaoh  splint  is  cut  the  length  of  tiro 
Only  one  end  is,  liowc-cr,  dipped  at  one  time.  This  is 
ID  drj",  and  by  an  ingenious  contrivance  llic  coils  of  wet 
nin  aray  automaiically,  through  Iioles  in  the  flooring,  to  the 
vjing  rooms  beloir ;  there  they  arc  suspended  fiom  racks  for  the 
IWpeie  of  drj-ing,  the  "  tipped  "  md  downwards.  The  rack  of 
fbllpRscnu  a  fantastic  appeaiance,  suggesting  well-filled  giant 
(^tiuhtons,  and  the  move  inrticularty  as  the  "dip"  is  many 
olaittd. 

I  -^nd  here  an  observation  seems  called  for,  upon  Ihu  localisation 
I  (oJour,  Fashion  would  scarcely  be  looked  for  in  the  colour  of 
™Vads  of  matches,  yet  it  prcv-ails.  By  what  strange  unwritten 
'Ltncashire,  as  a  whole,  should  prefer  pink,  with  tlie  solitary 
r'Ption  of  Preston,  which  favours  blue,  it  is  hard  to  detennine. 
^*^  again,  the  South  of  the  Emerald  Isle  would  appear  to  believe 
^^  red-headed  match,  while  the  town  of  Limerick  finds  satis- 
'tin  in  a  blueluctfcr.  Coal-mining  Northumberland  sees  a  fitness 
*Vack,  and  there  is  reasonableness  in  the  vision. 
^ut  to  return  to  the  "giant  pin-cushion  "  or  suggested  wheel^the 
^d  splints.  One  end  thoroughly  drj',  the  reverse  end  is  dipped, 
>te  in  its  turn,  allowed  to  dry.  Tlie  drying  completed,  the  un- 
■\ng  is  accomplished  with  pleasing  dexterity  by  a  wcll-con- 
^ctcd  and  ingeniously-wrought  machine.  In  the  "  Ncedlcries  "  of 
I  Midlands,  the  "  stiffs "  or  wires  arc  submitted  to  a  process 
Cy*n  as  "  pointing."  The  "stiffs,"  pressed  against  the  face  of  the 
Solving  grindstone,  and  by  a  dexterous  movement  made  to  revolve 
Smdtulljr  against  it,  are  ground  alike  on  all  sides.     The  effect  is 
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tnanjr  hands ;  it  is  an  indusuy  in  Itself.    The  cases  intpnde<cl 

L^Port  are  ^-)in(.-d  and  iron-mounted,     nvcry  box  of  mutches 

^  padding  b  wrapped  in  waterproor  paptr,  to  niinimue  the 

■  ^  danuge,  and  finally  the  entire  case  ii  ot'erhaulcd,  marked, 

•douched  by  van  to  ibc  docks,  and  from  thence,  if  necessarj-, 

I  ii^luo  to  the  ship  in  which  ihe  journey  is  to  \>t  made.    So  much 

^lodai  locifcr  matches  and  ihcir  boxes  a«  seen  in  the  making 

**Eiijliih  match  factor)-. 

The  nunulaclure  of  the  prclty,  dclicaic-looking  wax  match  is, 
*0o  wmc  points  of  view,  c«n  more  intcrcrting.  It  has  already 
"toi  latcd  that  nine  hundred  miles  of  wax  rcstas  are  turned  out 
.  ihii  tingle  factorf  in  one  day— a  number  sufficient  to  allow  of 
b;ing  of  an  unbroken  line  from  Cormvall  to  the  North  of 
,  or  to  form  a  double  line  from  London  to  Glasgow.  Yet 
ge  as  b  the  quantity  made  at  Bow,  it  is  almost  needless  to  assert 
(hat  the  entire  output  of  civilisation's  wax  \-estas  is  not  by  any  means 
irom  one  faaory.  Indeed,  competition  is  so  kern,  and  the  Britbh 
hotuewifc  so  unpatriotic  that  these  nine  hundred  miles  might  be 
multiplied  a  hundred- fold,  and  yet  leave  a  fair  share  of  the  vesta 
manufacture  to  other  rationalities.  Tlie  writer  was  once  oit  a  visit 
of  inspection  to  a  confectionery  factory  in  the  North-Eist  of  London, 
where  the  profit-sharing  s)-stcm  preratls  with  advantage  to  all  con- 
cerned. One  of  Ihe  firm  was  addressing  the  workpeople — some  two 
thousand  men  and  women,  In  the  course  of  his  address  he  rc> 
quested  n'cry  man  or  woman  who  had  e\'er  inquired  before  purchase 
whether  an  article  was  of  British  manufacture,  to  hold  up  the  right 
hand.  7>W  AanJt  (•nfy  «■(■«  raiitd,  giving  an  average  of  one  in  a 
tkotttand  who  ever  asked  such  a  simple  and  practical  question. 
Were  the  sanM:  inquiry  made  of  British  housewives— and  the  bulk  of 
the  Dwney  is  spent  by  them — it  is  probable  that  even  worac  results 
would  be  obuincd.  The  principle  upon  which  ortentimcs  the  Lady 
of  the  Purse  docs  her  housekeeping  is  this  :  she  complacently  pur- 
chases foreignmadc  and  forrign-marked  goods,  from  Monday  morn- 
ing till  Saturday  mid-day,  and  then,  on  Saturday  afiemoon,  attends 
a  meeting  conx-ened  to  consider  Biiiish  Trade  vtrsus  Foreign 
Competition. 

But  to  return  to  the  vcsla  fictorj-.  The  base  of  llie  "wax" 
tnatch,  so  familiar  to  smokers,  is  a  hard  white  substance,  practically 
known  as  stearine.  NeaHy  !,«»  tons  of  wax  stcarine,  gum,  tec, 
aod  over  jco  tons  of  cotton,  arc  used  here  atmually  in  the  making  of 
vestas.  It  has  been  catrulated  that  it  would  take  one  man,  working 
ceaselessly  ten  hours  a  day,  and  striking  twenty-four  matches  a 
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Tke  Gesllesi^ss  Maganne. 
lot  £ie  «o?»  sai  f^^i  moois  lo  use  up  one  ^ 
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:cie  se^  zc  dr^^ia  i^  i=-iiher,  aie  caused  tfl  ^ 
SI  --"^      I-  ~i  sides  of  the  tank  are  insolei  *» 
iC^s  c-i   which  the  Upeis  xttilV^ 
'=.  ii:!:^  isd  cf  ihe  required  ciicwnfotDa 
::c  a  zaizei,  or  '^ntO  it  comes  up  to  the  p^ 
pLare.     When  sufficiently  iij  ft« 
i=bsequenily  ^to  the  esact  tai{^ 
A  Suian  mechanical  cootri^'ance  obte 
SitLi  t^sl:.  iZti  z^zlii  -jz  -^  ^csi^r,  iz  a  sqcarc  fracic.    A^Tien  7Ji» 
-1=5=:^  ZTi   -.  \=<  irrzLe.  :hie  wb^Le  il~-ir^  is  depressed  into  the  am- 
Ti;a;~>;r,      T:i-i  ia:r.i*  ine  the::  r-^^a  iato  fireproof  drying  rooms,  mi 
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Tie    r-:ciLc'Jc   ^i    iiii   £J7.$iish   "  Factorj-  Girl''  has  rec«\t3 
"■i  r-iar^>^i  ^  :r^  ba=C5  of  Miss  Clara  E 
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CoUet  in  Charies 
place  here  should  we  quote  what 


."I    ,^  =>.-iKr-.-s  nrrx-i  x.  r:  ".i^   Zs^<  Eal  ii  iiaooBt  ccly  three  of  utj 
.3.  -T  ■i-'r--5   -.i^e  ■■-—7  »^-  ^■tr-.f^y.   t^-.l^W  -3  ie  ketone,  vit,  the  dpi, 
.- -,-.'.•.-■1  nir~.   iC'l   -^ii;^  i=i£'isl-es.     C-;lia:f  '••■^'t  aic  rmplojcd  ia  tU  Itc 
,,-c   r-u-irs.  i.'.j^-tt^  3ce  'by  iZ  sr^-T^-ij^n  ia  :bcsc  indts,  «iid  ihii  ootdoot 
(T»-."i""'Tnr:c  ,.">.c.;ss  ^j.-sen  :u  ,;'i>£K>:c  ■>*  :^  orepilarity  in  the  cmpkifiiiait  of 
.?i.,tv   riii:s.       Jc    ,in  »itie,  •■xi  :3  :':*  £ic:t.<<in  a  recnlu.     Man  lit^ 
w.-«tv!  »-i.<  .-i:  r:T.;.i,-».j.i   f  •:ti  »err  :?-i  i:?oe  k  tuoe,  and  donotic  eem- 
V,'  •  ■'  -v-^i.^  .f--'-i^2f  iiEjw  ^.-tt  'rei^j  lo  h^  is  th«y  would  otbcnrise  be. 
■?-      .   &  ;>;■■  vi:s   -ii;  tzj   «3:-B.-yn  wio  .aes  "^-"•■'"y  must  be  uudooi  lo 
„  ;■!<  ■».»  B-*.v.L&nri  i-vi  ~,v^  ;;  ae  ;::s.-sc ;  »3d  oo  the  nbolc  ihe  iTTes>)l>"'T 
-1  ,'v"  o>\  ..  ■■!:«■:<  ,1  ac^.xi  ~i"s  B  Lse  i:  "-ie  iii;*  -if  Ow  trade,  and  not  to  uj 
,-»7^..-«'v-»  .  rt  ,is  Tj.-,  ,t  is,  i^rU-^Tt-  *i>-'  «o«ji;  ila-iTs  like  lo  give  full  wmt 
-^l^•.<;*»■■^*    V-  .V-J--     ;  ^  ,v>iJ.L  .  .  .   li  "J-.e  si:ch  lactory  there  is  a  sUik 
"■**"■■■  *'^'"  '■•■^WT    *^  *vi^  mat ":«  ssired,  pwaj  sraaller  earnings  to  taeh,  or 
i..v- «  >«  n.-s  B^tas  ■,•«  iBj"sw*i.     rwc-:^  tliii  il*-;s  smuoo  manr  of  Ihe  piU 
■'*■'  *>V.tJ,  uO;  !«i;  £i,-»«rs  J=d  »»:eieiesse*,  jncV  buit,  and  go 
'»-"vvi.  jvi  iy     ..  -v., v.-:-  L-...     W'ii.-t  ilteRBtiTC  should  iht 


If' 
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,  moAing  »t  Brysutt  &  May's  bctot'tes,  u  «Al 
.  in  tbe  vkiwty.    Anactudtote^ 
,  wboe  tntx  1,100  KKaU  a  «cd  )R 
,  can  obtain  bom  ttua  um^uI  RSUwtMt 
L  bacf  or  nntttoo,  greens  and  pouiocs  01  bMA  J 
:  scrnng  of  sweet  pod<ti^— boated  mO,^] 
r— in  the  modest  som  of  3^^  I    OiluwUilLte 
,  ansbez  ot  bacon,  a  Grcshcg^wiw^ 
s  cop  of  tea,  coffee,  ot  cocoa  may  be  had  iq 
x4£ !    Foe  f^i*f^M»»  uiA  homeless  factoty  ^  I 
B  ■  Snle  lodpng-hoase,  under  the   management  d  I 
iB§gA,  pnmded  she  >s  respectable,  may  board  tndWI|C 
:  cboige  of  nx  shiUings  per  wedt.  CAm- 
:  hcU  in  connection  with  the  Institute,  and  ihca  m 
1  fcy  Baajr  a(  the  match  gitls.    Nccdle-vock  b  1  ukm| 
!  it  upoa  the  aoibority  or  the  tady  who  pre»iki  ore 
:  Att  **  iwibcrs  of  tbe  girU  could  not  hold  a  ntede 
t  anended  bctc.  but  \ixy  all  showed  an  cagciMSS  U 
:  pragressed  so  well  that  over  a  thousand  ganneiMsaie 
the  year."     lliis  lady  also  informed  tn  o(  ik 
that  had  been  made  in  the  wardrobes  of  the 
qC  Ibcm  verc  without  under-IxKlices,  or  nigU- 
(;  Ary  ocnx  thooght  of  uearing  them  ;  now  it  it  the  axx!^ 
tHBtaiadagni  mdkoul  these  necessary  garments,  at  any  nic  in 
Ak  Howe  ladgjng  Hoase.    Several  of  lh«  members  arc  hard  at 
^oo  dxir  own  trousseaux.     Fomxrljr  a  scarlet  and  ptupSe 
I  a  half  doaen  showy  feathers  would  have  been  deemed  a 
Mfit  with  wlttdi  to  cnicr  upon  the  matrimonial  state  I 
J  the  Kwiog  hours  the  bt^nour  of  the  girls  b  suTpntififily 
They  rafc  hard,  are  teachable,  and  never  give  exprcssioa  to 
A^KQH  v^rS.    AD  are  dcroted  to  their  teacher,  and  vie  vrilh  cac^ 
Whu  in  doiiv  her  such  little  services  as  they  can.  «■ 

As  an  irtsODce  of  the  good  eCfected  by  the  inSuence  emanatinfl 
*«»»  the  Imiilutc.  it  may  be  as  well  to  record  an  inddent  made 
koowti  to  me  by  a  friend  some  years  ago.     A  young  bdy.  the 
»«Shter  of  a  clergyman  in  the  parish,  happtncd  to  be  walking  do«n 
^^&cW  Road,  just  as  the  match  girls  were  uooping  out  from  their 
'"  '  ,  «v>tk.    'I'hese  rough  daughters  of  labour  soon  espied  thdr  lady 
.  khI  without  more  ado  a  number  surrounded  her,  took  off  her 
wvl  cloak,  liitd  them  on  iberosclves,  one  after  another,  and 
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ccd  them  ihc  wrong  way  about  upon  itic  unfortunate 
3y.  Then,  nilh  volleyi  of  UkI  words  and  shouts  of  dcnuvo 
,  lhc>-  bade  her  "  begone."  Iiidt-ed,  such  was  the  cluracler 
triour  of  the  worken,  tlat  Tt^^iecuMc  people  were  afniid  to 
tciuncc  of  meeting  them  in  iiumbcis  afici  dusk. 
,  thanks  to  tlic  good  Tork  of  the  Imtitutc,  the  idea  of 
•  of  this  kind  would  be  scouted  by  cvct>-  woman  and  girl  in 
Dries,  and  ihcir  conduct  in  the  ttrccu  is  cxcmplat)-,  and  ]us 
r  iitracted  the  notice  of  a  bcT>-  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the 


[scheme  has  been  put  in  motion  by  the  Clifden  Home  authorities 
duce  [he  operaii^xi  to  save  regularly  a  certain  gjortion  of  their 
,  and  it  is  working  fairly  well.  Recognising  the  fact  that  the 
I  girls  would  not  go  to  llic  savings'  bank,  the  savings'  bank  has 
I  brought  to  them,  and  the  result  is  many  a  penny  bid  t^  for  a 
'  day.  The  "  pooling  "  of  money  is  discouraged,  and  wisely,  as 
an  clement  of  gambling  in  it,  and  is  contrary  to  thrift,  'i'he 
'  is  canied  on  in  this  way  :  some  score  of  girls  by  down, 
t,t  shining  each,  and  then  draw  lots  Tor  tlic  results.  Nor  b  llic 
iney  thus  doubtfully  acquired  wisely  spent  on  useful  clothes,  but  Is 
letally  outlaid  in  llic  purchase  of  an  astonishing  liat,  feathers, 
ttments  for  die  liair,  ring%  fur  the  lingers,  or  gaudy  outside  attire. 
C  natch  girls  liave  a]wa>'s  shown  a  reoiaikable  power  of  combina* 
n.  To  ttiem  belongs  the  largest  union  of  women  and  girU  in 
gfamd. 

In  conclusion,  wc  would  point  out  that  Ihc  reduced  use  of  phos- 
wus,  the  enforcement  of  suict  rules  regarding  cleanliness  and 
ciulness,  the  excellent  system  of  ventilation,  the  regular  inspection 
Ctctories,  and  above  all  the  earnest  spirit  that  prevails  at  Fairfield 
wks,  and  at  other  great  centres  of  iiidustiy  anionj^t  employers, 
t^  done  much  to  eradicate  the  evils  incident  to  match  making, 
1  to  raise  the  social  status  of  thousands  of  hardworking  womcii 
Igirb. 

It  rests  with  the  British  housewife  to  secure  to  her  native  bnd 
benefits  accruing  from  the  manufacture   nt   home  of  ludfcr 
tdics,  whether  of  wax  or  of  wood. 

JAUR3  CABSIDY. 


Part  II. 

THE  theory  of  heredity  lias  m.iny  sui>porten ;  snd  ccrtaiDljr  i* 
would  appcir  tlut  the  love  of  Kits  and  letters  is  cfTcctnaHf 
transmitted  from  parents  to  their  Oilfspring.    Catherine  dc  kIcdiO' 
the  queen  of  Henry  II.,  inherited  this  love  of  literature,  and  csne 
to  France  full  of  the  traditions  of  her  great  family.     She  broq^ 
with  her  several  MSS.  from  the  cdebrated  library  of  Loreiuo  de 
Medici.    She  acquired  the  library  of  Marshal  StroiiJ,  and  forsot  li 
pay  him  for  hhbool:^.     Here  h  anearlyintHaneeofbook-horroKinj, 
nliich  too  often  becomes  l>ook'tliie\'ins  ;  books  hare  such  a  suin{c 
fascination   about    them  that   when  once  tlie>'  are  acquired  ib( 
possessor  cannot  bear  to  relinquish  them.    So  Catherine  borrowed 
the  books  of  Marshal  Stroi^i,  who  never  saw  his  treasurer  again,  nw 
yet  their  equivalent.    An  inventor)'  of  the  Queen's  library  wns  maOe 
.iftcr  her  dcsth,   which  shows  that  it  contained    i6,:oo  \-olumei 
The  principal  works  were  Creek  tlicolog)',  Greek  philosoptty,  Crctk 
rhetoric,  Greek  pocity,  (ireck  history,  Greek  medical  works— all 
Creek.    Latin  was  nothing  accounted  of  by  the  learned  Catherine. 
Ronsard  wrote  of  this  library  as  follows  : 

Pi>ur  ne  ilrE^nfrei  <lc  k*  pf«pru  ayeuv, 
Iji  rcine  •  ftit  chetcher  tci  lii-rct  la  plui  ricux, 
lUtureui,  Greet,  Latint,  induii*  el  k  iradiiii*, 
Et  pu  noble  deipeiiae  clle  en  a  bit  reluire 
Le  luut  palaii  itu  I^ouvrc  afm  que  sans  dnngrr 
I.C  FtansoU  (flt  ( aii«iueui  <lu  s(avuir  esiransc/. 

The  library  contained  many  choice  books,  showing  all  (Ik  phases 
of  the  bookbinding  art  in  the  sixteenlh  century.  A  copy  of 
Uanlc  belongs  to  the  first  period.  Then  follows  the  period  of  the 
Renaissance,  which  is  illustrated  by  several  volumes  bound  uitl»  the 
elegance  that  characterised  the  volumes  of  the  great  Diana  a( 
Poicticrs ;  and  the  third  period,  which  marks  the  end  of  the 
Renaissance,  is  illustrated  by  a  copy  of  Xenophon. 

The  misfortunes  of  the  ill-fated  Queen  Mary  of  Scotland  leni 
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itioiul  iiitcRst  to  the  boolcs  which  she  pmcd,  and  which 

10  comfort  her  in  her  many  sorrows      Maiy  knew  many 

and  was  much  admired  at  the  French  court  in  the  days 

)-outhful  triumphs.    She  lot-ed  music,  and  sang  divinely, 

ipanyii^  her  ^XMce  with  the  lule.     Il  is  recorded  thai  she  had 

'o  nnile  in  order  to  turn  llw  heads  of  all.    She  wax  learned  in 

,  and  at  the  a^  of  thirteen  declaimed  a  Latin  oration  pubUely 

the  court  at  tlte'Lou^Tc     In  the  library  at  I'aris  there  is  a 

of  Latin  cssa)'s,  and  on  the  title-page  is  vrrittcn,   "To  Mary 

C.)  Queen  of  Scott."    Rornard,  who  was  htr  father's  page,  sang 

in  her  honour.    She  composed  for  the  instruction  of  her  son, 

VL  of  Scotland  and  I.  of  England,  a  book  entitled,  "  L'ln- 

UtioQ  d'un  Prince."    He  always  regarded  his  mother  with  much 

Verses  aiul  thoughts,  written  by  her,  adorned  the  margins 

a  Book  of  Hours  which  was  presented  by  her  to  the  Guises. 

fiLnong  her  books  were  tlw  following : — A  1  Jiiin  Book  of  Hours— a 

utiful  MS.  of  t!ic  fificentli  tenturj-— a  Book  of  Hours  in  Latin 

|aod  French,  annotated  by  the  Queen,  two  Books  of  Hours  of  B.  V. 

Ikbty,   the  Acts  and   Constitution  of  the  Realm  of  Scotland,  a 

fiook  of  Thcmcs—thc  text  in  Latin,  each   page  being   tmnslated 

by  the  Queen— and  a  discourse  on  the  Religion  of  the  Ancient 

Roouns.     Many  histories  depict  the  poor  Queen  as  a  vain  and 

irotous  woman,  the  slave  of  her  passions,  a  lover  of  gay  pleasures ; 

gr  books  reveal  her  in  another  character,  and  show  that  in  spite  of 

tx  faults  she  was  of  pious  and  devout  disposition,  and  add  a  touch- 

Ig  nveUncboly  to  the  memor)-  of  the  ill-fated  Queen. 

Her  great  rival,  Queen  Etlubeth,  was  also  a  great  bibliophile,  and 

id'cral  of  her  books  are  in  tlic  British  Museum.     Amongst  these 

tee    "  Navigaticis   el    Peregrinations    Orienules "  (Lyon,    1568). 

Ijcaring  arms  and  initials  of  the  Queen  ;   Maltliew  Parker's  "  De 

totkjaibte  Britannicse  Ecclesix,"  the  first  book  i>rivatcly  printed  in 

England.    Thb  was  presented  by  the  author  to  the  Queen,  bound 

§i  green  velvet,  luving  as  a  border  a  reprcsenution  of  the  paling  of 

I  deer  park  embroidered  in  gold  and  silver  thread  ;   the  border  on 

[he  upper  cover  eiKlosing  a   rate  bush,   bearing  red  and  white 

pta,  surrounded  by  various  other  flowers,  and  by  deer ;  the  lower 

ttvtT  has  a  similar  border,  but  contains  deer,  snakes,  plants,  and 

lowers,  the  whole  being  executed  in  gold  and  silver  thread  and 

ploured  «Iks— a  very  elaborate  binding.     Other  books  in  her  library 

•ere  "  Orationis  DominicEc  Explicatio  per  L.  Danxum  "  (Geneva, 

1583) ;  a  Creek  Testament,  bound  in  green  velvet,  with  arms  of 

Queen  engraved  on  a  gold  plate,  and  a  crowned  Tudor  rose ; 
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lis  ic  Pistni,  and  nife  of  Marquis  dc  Raoibouillcl,  exercised  a 

Inilucnce  over  French  society  iii  l!»c  lime  of  Ilcntj-  IV,  and 

FXI!L     Her  home  was  an  academy  of  learning  and  a  temple 

tc,  the  rcndcn-ous  of  all  the  great  men  of  Iter  age.     In  1613 

enedhcr  famous  "blue  chanibci,''  whither  came  Richelieu, 

1^,  BaLcac,  Bcnscradc,  and  other  illustriofu  personages.    She  set 

the  task  of  trying  to  banish  ihc  brutality  of  cxpres^ons  in 

iwe  at  the  court,  and  effected  a  great  reformation  in  the 

of  polite  convcntatioo.    Only  one  book  of  hei  library  is  known, 

'  that  a  a  Book  of  Prayers  and  Christian  Meditations  composed 

Iherscilf.     Her  daughter,  Julie  Lucine  d'Angennc*,  Duchess  of 

^nuusier,  inherited  her  low  of  letters,  and  doubtless  priied  highly 

ok  given  her  by  the  Duke  before  his  maniagc,  entitled  "  Lx 

rlandc  dc  Julie,"  bound  by  Lc  GaKon  in  red  morocco. 

"  La  Grande  Mademoiselle,"  the  Duchess  dc  Hontpcnsicr,  had  a 

fcoBaikabte  collection,  although  her  education  vras  defective  and  her 

Tiling  ungramnutical  and  full  of  blunders.    She  loved  to  read  good 

'  Ml  solid  books  snd  used  to  say,  ''  Light  books  weary  me,  except 

jottTf."    She  wrote  htr  memoirs  and  "  La  Princcssc  de  Paphla- 

pnta,"  a  satire  on  the  Udics  of  the  courL    The  1>inding3  of  her 

htoks  were  simple,  solid,  but  elegant,  and  were  the  work  of  Du  Scull. 

Tbere  were  many  devotional  books  in   her  library' ;    also  many 

htuorical  works,  lives  of  the  Popes,  Uossuct's  book  on  the  Protestant 

Quadi,  and  also  a  disscnation  on  the  celebrated  question^Is  it 

neceouy  that  girls  should  be  wise? 

The  strange  career  of  Madame  de  Maintcnon  is  well  known  ;  her 
books  show  her  tastes.  Works  relating  to  moral  and  polemical 
religion  were  tier  first  loves ;  in  liet  bier  years  mysticism  and  medi- 
latioo  were  her  choice.  She  was  bom  in  > '■35,  and  on  account  of 
Iter  poverty  was  nurricd  to  a  paralytic  named  Scanon  ;  aftenvards 
ibc  was  the  teacher  of  the  children  of  Manpiise  de  Monlespan,  the 
mistress  of  Louis  X[V.,  and  subsequently  supi>bnled  the  favourite. 
She  wrote  her  memoirs  and  letters,  and  a  book  of  instruction  to 
fooog  girls.  Her  books  were  bound  in  two  styles  :  the  first  bore  her 
own  arms ;  the  second  a  floriated  crow  surmounted  by  the  royal 
crown.  Kf  osl  of  her  books  arc  of  a  religious  nature,  and  amongst  them 
we  find  tlw  "  Imitation,"  Letters  of  the  Fathers,  a  Refutation  of 
Quietism,  Histories  of  the  Kings  of  France,  spintual  songs,  &c. 

Madame  de  Chamiilart  (1657-1731)  wax  a  magnificent  collector, 
ind  distinguished  amongst  bibliophiles.  Her  education  was  limited, 
utd  site  was  frequently  satirised  at  court,  but  her  mania  for  collect- 
ing was  remarkable.    Objects  of  art,  pictures,  and  books  were  all 


jjwlB?  idned  to  ibeolog 

Dcfiic  conn.    Thecit 
^-.t^MT.'^      One  ctf  bd  boat 

;^    Of  »"^^*"t-  grat  coH 
a.  z-wx-  so.  jn-aa  asic  ibc  gajci^aied  by  ba  bcx 
lUK-t.u^    1. 7="   .2:   ~SIl»£.   WBC'   gnaTJ-d   bcT  to  gnti^ 
HTi   — "T-  x^  ita^t;  s.   iiiiiffliiir   oc  w'^'i'    ifV^     She  b 

--T-^  31   .  '^^  a"~Ttiri-Tt*wj  by  bei  bnsbn 
siK  Tis  XX-  TiMEm^aa  *r=:  -'■"-^  -.laj.T^-f-i-if  lived  ^^irtuwnlt 
.=L.  ^^T^&Ttrf,  x^iskI  w=  £^  mmms    ^isy  -war  nie  conqniuaai  > 
.:f  *'  •"•,?       5^:"  'Kos:-  «se    iwv^i  IT^iT'*'  l>jimc  by  PaddiHD  n 
._-■  — .— r.;:^;   t-zlt-   TTarasiLst  tm±  "mn^i-  tn»-T-^  ismosnca 
-^^^  -=~  "=  zr.r-r7T^      ~-?-~   3:  X  mapiiibzac  Tahnne  from  ha 
.-~3r-  =  =:  r-:z^-\  a  ~— =^~*'»  Tim'Tc  "?*'"".  J  ^  Hoc  mcnxxa 
Tj:    — _  T'.iT'— .r-.^  ^^ — ~    d;  an  Jiii  zfHLii±s=ite  dc  Potniwdniir 
—       — — .  '■^i  Ti^  £r.  — --~r-,  — !i>-ir  af  i-i;)-»itrir  mtm^  tiie  arts.    Sis 
'  v-=:t±:.  .  sii  r^L.-=   :r  -■■=':*---   rcr  th:  astg  ^lova  in  ber  boob 
~^   — ■'""•^~i   =:^  7:^    -rT'—t-tr  a:^     Sbe  bad  ibor  tboosud 
;-.-.^^   tt:::^    -^ — -n^  vswsz   nr  i&frMngc.  biacrT,  belles  lettRs, 

7:=  XssE-isr:*  :c  T-Tiiiir;.  "Kjsck  .^fltL-Jf  (ijjj-iBoi), 
T;.-:.  r^  -^j-:-^.  .  ani.  Senna;  Z^iiMme  ;i754-i;Sa)  wwt  iH 
z^^-  I'.V.ilixiidiE.  ian  jtectss  bai  i»2r  wra  Ebraiy,  vith  booki 
-.r.i::;ii  Tin  in  zcus  :t  ~-?ri—  ic  Fuu.  -is;  »bo  bad  «  shop  H 
"■"-jT=^i£  =  ■:!£  "srciiie  :t  ±c  Toia;*-    Tbs  books  of  eadi  princess 


>j.-!i.-z^  1;  tLT-j  -rti  n'  ?r«:f  jai  i;=ible  or^in,  and  came  to 
?-.-.i  *.,  2=^  i  -"^^  ^  1  .frBss=ik«.  She  »as  a  \txj  beautiful 
)«"-»j-'.,  s-'.-i  bscira;  ±«  izs:ress  of  Loois  X\".  The  court  of  this 
ni'ir:^:::.  «u  *:KC&RT-;ly  9ariiaL<Kis  sud  cORupt ;  but  the  reigiung 
|^au!>-  WM  a  wosian  of  grea:  talent,  and  toved  books.  She  bought 
V'/<imi:i  f/f  all  sons  and  coi^idons,  and  ananged  them  in  rows 
^(ll^jgi  any  order  or  method.  The  King  iras  enchanted  hy  her 
i^(«rary  tawt-j,  and  named  her  the  Countess  Librarian  of  YenaHles. 
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She  «*^  ^^<^l£d  in  1793.  Among  hcf  books  Bcri;:  a  tmmlalionoT 
'yoon^''%luThought3,"a  targe  number  of  jjlays,  amours,  &(;.,  atid 
Wstocitt  ind  memoirs,  and  "  The  History  of  Claiiisa  Harlowe,"  by 
oui  tflglith  novelist  Richardson,  and  the  wcU-known  "  Tom  Jones," 
Tlie  unhappy  Queen  Marie  Antoinette  possessed  an  important 
Ebn>yof4,;ii  volumes,  consisting  of  plays  and  romances,  little 
boots  i  k  Ktdt,  the  vorks  of  Pascal,  Bossuet,  F^nelon,  Gourdalouc, 
UjbBIdii,  fioileftu,  Coosscau,  Comcillc,  Molicre^  Voltaire,  and 
nujrnlKn.  She  loved  muac  passionately,  and  had  a  large  coUcc- 
^BfM  of  opeias  in  eighty-nine  Dumbcrs.  The  bindings  were  by 
Biint,  ind  were  uniform  in  red  morocco,  wiib  the  arms  of  France 
■adAunru  stamped  upon  them.  Tlie  execution  of  t>ie  work  was 
|Wr,  ind  the  decadence  in  the  art  of  binding  evident,  'ilic  glories 
•f^lfce  irt  of  Paddouj)  and  the  Deromes  had  passed  away,  and  the 
Knohidon  effectually  killed  wliatever  knowledge  remained  of  Ihc 
OciaH  skill  of  th<:  bookbinders.  Haifa  ccnturj-  later  saw  its  revival 
u  France,  and  the  art  has  since  flourished  both  there  ind  on 
£h^ish  soil. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  wc  have  binders  tii  England  who 
quite  as  skilful  as  those  of  any  other  countr>-,  but  it  is  to  be 
ted  that  their  work  is  not  more  frequently  required  by  the  fair 
of  to-day.  This  is  an  age  of  cheap  books  and  circulating 
Books  are  treated  as  passing  acquaintances,  not  as  real 
who  live  with  us  and  disclose  to  us  their  secrets.  Is  it  too 
ich  to  hope  that  a  new  race  of  fair  book.lovcrs  may  arise  who  will 
ival  the  bibliophiles  of  the  past,  and  love  to  have  their  boudoirs 
Horcd  with  elegant  volumes  by  the  best  writers,  bound  in  morocco, 
fend  adorned  witli  their  arms  or  monograms?  Is  it  too  much  to 
txpcct  Itot  the  fair  dames  who  dothe  themselves  so  richly  may  gi\c 
thought  to  the  clothing  of  their  best  of  friends,  who  are  ready  10 
to  llunn  priceless  treasures,  and  of  whose  company  they  need 
be  weary  ?  Mudle's  and  Smith's  libraries  can  ticver  supply  thu 
of  that  collection  of  books,  however  small,  which  has  been 
by  the  collector's  own  industry  and  exertions,  and  Isan  index 
the  fair  owner's  taste,  and  a  perpetual  source  of  solace,  amuscmc)it> 
instniclton. 

p.  II.  DIICHIIEU'. 


i 


'  >a^  1797.     His  gftat-pasA- 

be^  rmiwri   bf  the 

of  Qaest  Am^iD  tte  ""fcnrm  of  the  loaof 

janes  It,  of  «*»«  •**"  <*  HennEm  I>KAeB  of  Orlesm,  jrooneest 

^aog^tet  o(  Chuks  L,  and  o<  aB  the  dder  bfothcrs  lad  rinm  of  die 

Yf,frtttafdMita  ^CtmAa  \.'t  ot£f  atux,  ■who  w«re  an  Otholks. 

Very  enwiKaelT  *i*^  Qmcu  Amw  beca  bioa^  to  sanction  thb 

dcKflboiinig  of  bet  fafoditf,  and  die  mbsobitdy  refused  to  receive  Ixc 

Hanoreiiafl  beirs.    She  was  persoadcd  lo  gjve  an  English  peerage  to 

the  Electool  Piiaoe.Georse-^^UMScd  il  to  htm  across  the  sea"— but 

■he  woold  not  penut  bia  W  modi  as  to  talce  his  seat  in  the  House 

ofLord).  jfl 

It  is  MUd  that  vhen  the  Elector  succeeded  Anne  he  created  h^^ 
gnndflon  Dttkc  oT  Glooceitct ;  a  litlc  which  was  rejected  because  of 
Iti  ill  luck.    1-alcr  he  created  Frederick  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 

Until  171&,  «hcn  *bc  second  Gewge  had  sat  for  a  jrear  upon  the 
EnRlivh  ihione,  Frederick  remained  in  Hanover.  From  the  very 
b«Timning  o(  bit  life  1»»  parents  disUked  him,  a  dislike  that  hb 
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lail   a   oot  whoUy  inexcusable  resoitment  and  consequent 

iiiCul  conduct  increased  to  violent  and  undying  hatred.     lie 

1  plain,  unatlnetive- looking  joung  man.    We  saw  bis  long- 

naiTow  red  £icc  in  ihe  Guclph  Exhit^irion,  and  could  sec 

reason  tor  the  mother's  wann  preference  for  her  prcttjr  rosy 

ind  son,  who  developed  into  the  coarse  and  ferocious  Butcher  of 

QRibciland.    The  beautiful  hair  that  adorned  that  young  German 

Ifincc  in  boyhood  was  concealed  aflcnrards  under  a  periirig,  accord- 

to  (he  fashion  of  the  day. 

He  was  badly  educated :  led  to  the  companionship  of  groonu 
ind  vicious  characten;  whose  habits  of  drinking  and  gambling  and 
hose  coarse  and  violent  manners  he  too  readily  acriuircd.  DouU- 
hts  parents  deemed  llic  trairung  of  so  despised  a  son  to  be  wotth 
care. 
It  was  only  to  please  ihc  English  people,  who  resented  the  con- 
tinued absence  of  the  prince  they  had  selected  to  reign  m'er  [hem 
some  day,  that  Krcdcnclc  was  at  lost  most  reluctantly  brought  from 
HuKner.  He  was  then  twenty  one  years  old  :  "not  witliout  quali- 
ties to  captivate  the  multiludc,"  says  Lord  Mahon,  "  who  arc  always 
•pt  10  love  an  heir-apparent  better  than  a  king."  'iTic  English  gai-e 
hita  a  hcatly  welcome,  and  George  II.  was  formally  congrattiUtcd 
OQ  hJs  heir's  aniraL 

For  a  while  there  was  pence  between  father  and  son,  but  soon 
enough  there  broke  out  that  hitler  feud  that  was  after  all  but  a  repe- 
tition, if  not  an  imitation,  of  the  feud  in  the  late  reign  between  St. 
Jjmcs'sand  Leicester  House.  The  animosity  of  Caroline  against  her 
eldest>born  was  so  bitter,  so  publicly  proclaimed,  that  historians 
ive  wondered  if  tlierc  mu^t  not  have  been  some  tcrritilc  misdoing 
the  post,  hidden  away  as  a  shame  too  black  to  l>c  mentioned. 
iVhy  was  it  that  this  mother  could  not  allude  to  her  son  without 
ing  him  tiar,  beast,  ass,  blackguard,  fool,  and  a  score  of  ugly 
besides  ?  Sisters  as  a  rule  side  with  an  oppressed  brother ; 
Caroline's  daughter,  following  the  queenly  example,  called  him 
a  nauseous  beast,"  constantly,  and  cncrgclicaliy  wished  he  was  dead, 
and  declared  her  conviction  that  her  own  life  was  not  safe  from 
his  malevolence.  It  is  said  there  were  some  pages  torn  out  of  Lord 
Hc^^■cy's  diary,  "  to  prevent  disgraceful  truths  appearing  about  the 
Uk  Prince  of  Wales."  Not  much  credence  can  be  given  to  such  oa 
The  prince's  rdatiircs  were  only  too  eager  to  accuse 
Oferery  wicketlnCM  under  the  sun,  and  his  deadliest  enemy,  his 
mother's  greatest  friend,  Ijwd  Hen-cy,  had  reasons  of  his  own  for 
luting  him  with  a  hatred  too  satanic  '.0  hive  kcft  silence  as  to  any 
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crime  that  would  have  cost  Itim  credit  with  the  nation.  Fttdtsid^ 
uDpanlooablc  crime  in  his  mother's  eyes  was  his  existence,  b;  wtsli 
her  darling  WilUain  was  kept  out  of  the  succession.  This  a  phiiJ/ 
proved  by  Caroline's  fruitless  efforts  to  deprive  him  of  that  Iwflj- 
right,  or  even  of  half  of  il  :  to  divide  England  and  Hanoi-cr  bd«» 
the  two  bo)-8,  as  Willtam  the  Conqueror  had  dtvi<1ed  EngUnd  and 
Xarmandy.  Such  an  arrangement  b«ing  out  of  the  question,  ud 
Frederick  persisting  in  living  to  his  brother's  loss,  no  treatment  <it 
too  harsh,  no  calumny  too  base,  for  his  punishment. 

AU  this  insanity  of  malice  inspires  a  certain  sympathy  for  ifae 
priiKe,  and  anxiety  to  see  him  in  a  fair  light.     '*  There  is  some  «1 
o(  goodness  in  things  evil,"  and  after  all,  tlierc  is  not  a  partkle  <( 
contempi.if3Ty  evidence  to  prove  t)ut  as  far  as  morals  and  coodnt 
went  Frederick  deserved  such  treatment,  or  was  any  worie  than  bis 
conteiU|Hirarics.     It  w^  an  age  wholly  immoral,  and  the  fasliion^ 
immocality  was  \'ciled  neillicr  in  ihe  oulw.ird  decency  which  is  is 
tribute  to  disturbed  conscience,  nor  that  poetical  glamour  which  ii 
the  most  Iminoral  of  immoralities.     Frederick  was  ceruinly  popobt 
with  the  people  of  Ixindon,  because  they  thought  htm  hardly  lutd, 
though  not  quite  the  idol  he  believed  himself  to  be  ;  and  his  popu- 
larity «cas  but  another  item  in  the  balance  agaiiisl  him,  for  was  it  Mt 
said  at  Hampton  Court  that  the  nation  longed  for  the  fathet's  dc3ih 
that  his  son  might  be  their  king,  and  that  Frederick  had  boosted  ho* 
it  was  flunks  to  His  iwpulirity  alone  that  the  detested  Genian 
Elector  was  tolerated  on  the  throne  ? 

That  he  treated  his  parents  with  much  irritating  undue ifulness  it 
true.     He  fell  under  the  inQuence  of  designing  politicians  who  vete 
eager  to  serve  their  own  interests  by  utilising  the  jealousy  and  ill 
feeing  between  the  Elector  and  his  heir.     Under  their  auspices  t* 
joined  the  Opposition,  and  thus  set  himself  in  battle  array  against  the 
crown.     It  must  be  remembered  in  common  fairness  that  be  tod 
never  rccei\'ed  the  slightest  encouragement  lo  lii-e  in  amity  with  ha 
paicnis,     When  he  did  act  dutifully,  the  grace  was  Oicribed  to  hy- 
pocrisy or  Wschood.    if  he  knell  to  kiss  his  mother's  hand  when  he 
{^k  her  to  her  carriage,  il  was  asserted  to  be  a  piece  of  acting,  to 
pose  10  the  crowd  as  a  pcrfeclty  respectful  son.     His  moti\-cs  woe 
j^riably  judged  to  be  despicable  and  vilbinous.  whatever  be  mi^-t 
do     He  attended  a  Icvce  after  a  long  absence  from  court :  thai,  of 
course  was  with  tlie  object  of  being  insulted  by  his  (aihcr,  so  that 
he  might  pose  as  a  martyr  before  the  public.    Strange  that  when 
the  lime  came,  this  black  sheep,  this  dog  «ith  a  bad  name,  (hi* 
wholly  wicked  and  unn-itural  son,  should  prove  himsdf  a  most 


remdided  him  it  was  dirt  cheap  as  Ihe  price  of  defeat  of  a 
oL  Later,  whea  on  his  tnairiage  his  allowance  was  incrCJised 
imcBt,  his  fath«i  deliberately  d«&3ud«d  him  or;£s,ooo  a  year, 
lie  of  Orange  had  cheated  the  little  Ehike  of  Glouccstciout  of 
t  Tot  his  education.  Even  Caroline's  friends  admitted  the 
badielor  allonancs  to  be  qtiit«  inadequate,  but  she  declared 
enough  for  an  unmsmed  man,  and  that  he  cost  her  and  th« 
^*^7  £5^0^^  *  y^^-  They  were  always  frightened  out  of 
aes  at  the  prospect  of  his  name  being  mentioned  In  Parlia- 
id  until  any  such  danger  was  past  they  treated  him  vrith  a 
civility.  Carohne  even  brought  herself  to  remark  that  be 
I  a  bad  heart,  hut  was  a  poor  creature  who  let  himself  be 
d  by  knaves  and  fools."  As  soon  as  they  had  had  their  way 
t  money,  tbcy  resumed  their  old  exasperating  methods,  and 
falm  only  in  the  old  coarsely  contempluous  terms. 
banaet,  as  given  to  us  by  his  mother's  friends,  Walpole 
rey,  is  an  acknowledged  mass  of  contradictions  ;  soimprob- 
ladiciory  that,  knowing  the  animus  of  his  judges,  wc  are 
to  believe  tliat  the  good  qualities  reluctantly  ascribed  Co  him 
utture,  and  the  evil  the  fruit  of  pcrustent  misconstruction 
ent  ill-will. 

obert  Walpole  describes  him  as  "  a  poor,  weak,  irresolute, 
tg,  dishonest,  contemplible  wretch  ;  that  nobody  loves,  that 
jclievcs,  that  nobody  will  trust,  and  thai  will  trust  cierybody 
and  that  ever)*body  by  turns  wvll  impose  upon,  betray,  mis- 
idundcr." 

Hervcy  describes  him  with  still  stronger  acrimony ;  not 
be  bosom  friend  of  Caroline  of  Anspach,  but  because  by 
'  his  rank,  Frederick  was  his  own  formidable  rival  in  tlie 
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i.-«as.  ^Micn  be  condescended,  he  was  too  familiar  and  pleased 
'^3>'b«d]r :  he  only  gained  a  character  for  insincerity  ratlicr  than 
tl^^^eis.  He  was  as  false  as  his  capacity  vould  permit  him  to  be. 
1  Twrer  hesitated  to  lie  when  it  served  his  ]>urpose.  His  under- 
ding  was  mucli  weaker  than  his  father's,  as  his  temper  was  more 
ate.  "Had  he  one  pain  of  merit  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart, 
ibooM  ha%-e  had  compasi.ion  of  the  situation  to  which  hit 
■bic  poor  head  lud  reduced  him :  for  his  case  was  this — he 
I  a  father  that  abhorred  him,  a  mother  that  despised  him,  ft 

:  set  up  against  him." 

He  was  accused  of  being  jealous  of  that  younger  brother,  his 

r's  pet,  and  for  a  short  time  a  sort  of  popular  hero,  and  who 

**«ne<I  his  elder  with  open  contempt :  but  this  accusation  is  con- 

^*ldicted  by  the  fact  of  Frederick's  generoiis  share  in  the  applause 

^  the  court  parly  with  which  the  young  conqueror  was  received  on 

1^       *la  return  from  ihc  massacres  of  Culloden. 

^H  Coarse  fool  as  his  mother  called  him,  he  was  not  without  cul- 
^"  tsred  castes.  He  wrote  French  poetry  in  imitation  of  the  Regent 
Ofleans,  and  be  cared  enough  for  music  to  pose  as  the  patron  of  that 
section  of  the  musical  world  whose  war-cr>-  was, "  Down  with  Handel ! " 
Tlie  battle  of  Tweedledum  and  Twccdiedcc,  as  Swill  called  it,  was  at 
its  beigbL  'Hwcourt  patronised  Handel  and  worshipped  at  his  almost 
empty  shrine  in  the  Haymarkcl.  Anne,  Princess  Royal,  was  especially 
dcTOtcd  to  the  Gi-miati  iitae»io,  and  quarrelled  more  fiercely  Uiati 
erer  with  her  elder  brother  in  the  cause  of  Hiindet.  Frederick  took 
the  popuhviide  of  the  contest,  and  at  the  head  of  the  nobility  backed 
the  opposition  opera  house  with  Uuonincini  In  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.' 
^H  He  was  not  unreasonably  anno)-cd  that  his  sister  Anne  should  be 
I  nurried  before  him.  \Vhcn  he  first  arrived  in  England  he  gave 
gnre  cause  for  displeasure  by  becoming  secretly  engaged  to  the 
beautiful  Lady  Diana  Spencer,  with  the  connivance  of  her  guardian, 
the  old  I>uchess  of  Marlborough.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  discovered 
snd  nti>ped  that  early  love  affair  in  the  bud.  Ever  since  then,  all 
consideration  of  his  marnage  had  been  most  unfairly  postponed  by 
hit  parents.  Caroline  was  bent  on  securing  the  succession  for  her 
darling  William.  This  Rebckah-like  scheme  she  w:aE  compelled  to 
abftndon.  Prince  Frederick's  marriage  was  determined  upon  in 
1754,  His  father  selected  the  Princess  Augusta  of  Saxe-Gotha  for 
him.     Not  even  his  enemies  could  find  fault  with  his  conduct  in 

■  the  whole  business  of  his  wedding.      He  had  never  seen  his  bride, 
t  He  alio  patraniKd  fainting.     Claude  wm  the  fiuhionable  painter  of  the 
diy,  uKl  Frederick  IrauEtit  up  CUud«>  whererci  tlicy  were  to  tie  met  with. 
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tief  OB  Ub  falbei^  wori  with  nid;  md  bM 
George  II.bttrried  the«cd£i%ooublii 
lied.      He  ms  during  to  get  back  »li| 
.  Ibooiei  and  Im  Wahpoden.      Lord  DebsHn  «u  koi* 


ietdk  the  bode,  «a  oglr  idbd  wbo  could  be  tnattd  Dot^ita} 
Ijncriot  to  the  Geram  Guinewje.     The  ptiace  weU  to  mmbi 
■ad  bihawd  eattwindy  nice  to  the  k»df  p^ 
■idvbo  vaskftto  wait  vitfaons  uiaAat 
;fcous  It  Gmnvicfa  thnx^  the  ddiboMeiite- 
of  her  pHHvectne  pannts-iu-Uw.     They  exphined  tha  ^ 
oa  tbe  gKHmd  of  bci  pncedottmt 
She  wu  the  faa  Pnzkcess  of  Wales  waad 
adMtine    of    Ancoc,    and    no    doobt  At 
of  ptecedeDOe  requucd  loofcjng  up,  apparently  st  tbe  - 

Tbe  pdnee  took  fo  ber  at  oece,  and  was  in  h^  good-hvDcn. 
She  wM  seiaueen,  tali  and  very  lUm ;   nice   kicking  tboogliai 
Gfca  beinc  bed  aod  her  arms  awkwardly  kng ;  b* 
vn  apt  a  siv  f«i  man  with  her  lover,  any  nore  dw  ■> 
had  been  widi  kirn  fttfbcr  «ad  yindhlher,  as  was  prored  b?  :  > 
Crtaboos  wah  fha^  aaddto-ased  Lady  Archibald  Hamilcoa  i^'. 
Lady  MiddtaeM.  ICTaa  llai  iMi  ii%i  was  first  discussed,  the  ptiacca 
■mher  Aa^  seciag  she  knew  iu>  langaay  btt 
M  Hi^  te  idviaUc  to  lami  a  little  English  or  Ficncfa. 
Tbe  P^r*— ^  of  Cotba,  bowever,  was  quite  sure  that  as  the  House  o( 
taeaty  yean  in  powMBon  of  the  English  ihrcwv 
■ant  speak  GeriBan  as  well  and  as  oAcn  a 
I     AacHia  aaa  nodest  bikI  good-natared ;  very  sensib' 
i^  aot  at  «l  lAf^     Oae  of  tbe  Q>*<eo's  bdics  preferred  to  see  i 
bar  <aia  aei  acaae  ba  ibe  lade  tbenof,  since  she  ought  to  bi' 
been  my  woeb  esabanasaed  indeed  at  having  to  marry  such  t 
*AaWMiMa«BiaaL*    Lard  Uaboa  calls  her  a  princess  of  cxccSat 
CaroSae  alsap  icanaged  to  keep  on  fricndlj 
^^tn^iaAtm,  caffiag  ber    a  poor,  looffeimM 
bt  ■■•  tool  «f  ber  haihand.     She  was  very  modest  and 
aa  bar  baabaadfi  patcots.    There  was  no  harm  in  her ;  her 
1  am  bu  fcai.  riinlinr  Kbrnllj  irtminr  il 
Sbk«aab«  Mm  ia  ha  ai  ooceby  dw  reverent  way  in  wbicb 
iba  kack  «a  hia  aibaa  ber  eeraptnied  k»«T  brought  her  to  St. 
)MM(*V    ftattbMcMbaadwesatkMBsqaiAbks  with  tbe  pcioocssct 
^^^  •**»■"  aboat  (NoeABKa  ;  aa  — eb  dat  tftei  much  wranj^ 
i^^«^«>nn  ovw  T^M  M  aia-«hairi  and  stools,  the  princesses  fell 
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to  leave  the  room  coScelcss,  lest  ibey  sitould  sufTcr  the 

^iiy  of  luving  their  cups  filled  by  Augusta's  servant. 

I  April  25,  1736,  the  wedding  iTMcelebraied,  «nd  little  George 

I  Gernunf  like  3  boy  released  from  school.     He  left  his  wife 

,  which  proceeding  was  bitterly  resented  by  his  son  and  heir, 

I  Kwr  set  himself  to  brave  his  mother  whenever  opportunity 

When  she  Iteld  her  lirst  Council  at  Kensington  the  prince 

I  lU  put  in  an  appearance  until  the  end.  and  was  only  accredited 

'  ml  with  lying  when  Itc  ascribed  his  unpunclualiiy  to  accident. 

'  wu  certainly  a  just  grievance  that  his  father,  on  departing,  should 

!  left  a  verbal  message  to  the  elTcct  that  during  his  absence  the 

:  and  princess  must  live  under  the  same  roof  with  their  mother. 

I  as  the  prince  saw,  was  virtuaHy  to  make  a  prisoner  of  him. 

fititrally,  George  and  Caroline  remembered  their  own  opposition 

:  at  Ldcesicr  House,  and  were  determined  tliat  history  should 

I  repeat  itself  in  that  particular. 

The  quarrels  went  on  unceasingly  :  quarrels  over  the  prince's 
oW,  over  the  princess's  conscientious  scruples  against  receiving 
pommunion  according  to  the  English  Protestant  form,  over  her 
lateness  at  church,  which  was  accounted  as  deliberate  disrespect  and 
kulkious  delight  in  inconveniencing  her  motherin-bw  by  crowding 
past  her  into  the  royal  pew.  But  Caroline  was  determined  on  having 
tw  open  rupture  with  her  son  just  then  ;  counselled  by  Hervey,  who 
tssertcd  that  open  rupture  was  exactly  the  end  at  which  the  prince 
mts  aiming.  Caroline  entertained  the  young  people  constantly  at 
tinner.  Thdr  coi>duct  miut  have  been  void  indeed  ofofTence  when 
)be  found  nothing  else  to  complain  of  ih.in  that  the  "  silly  gaiety  and 
mde  raillcr)- "  of  her  son  and  the  stupidiiy  of  his  wife  gave  her  the 
mpours.  "  Poor  creature,"  she  said  of  the  latter  unoffending  and 
most  respectful  )-oung  person,  "  if  she  were  to  spit  in  my  bee  I 
ibould  only  pity  her  for  being  under  such  a  fool's  direction,  and  wipe 
k  oS."  Their  company  left  her  more  tired,  she  protested,  than  if  she 
had  eanied  the  whole  garden  round  on  her  back. 

The  English  people,  who  had  made  kings  of  the  "  wee  wee  German 
bdrdies,"  claimed  the  right  of  proprietorship  to  despise  them  heartily : 
ttiU  more,  to  resent  the  impertinence  of  foreign  princelets,  called  for 
miTcnience  to  occupy  the  throne  of  Plantagenets  and  Stuarts,  who 
teld  so  cheaply  the  ancient  and  powerful  throne  of  Great  Britain, 
nd  made  of  HaiMvcr  their  land  of  predilection.  On  this  occasion 
weorge  lingered  so  long  in  his  seraglio  of  Herrenhausen,  ttiat  all  but 
jdiyakal  force  was  used  to  bring  him  back  :  persuasion,  threats  of 
facobite  advances,  bmpoons  hung  even  on  his  palace  gates.    One 
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the  Qtniost  concetn  for  his  mother ;  and  l^dy  Archibald  Ham&n, 
«bi>  OUf^t  to  hare  known,  declared  his  belutviout  to  be  "isf 
decent." 

After  his  mother's  death  we  hear  lest  of  the  prince's  proccdiagi 
He  still  acted  in  political  opposition  to  his  father,  and  kept  mf 
from  court  until  1743,  vhcn  he  sppcarcd  then;  at  the  head</lB 
party  and  was  coldly  and  formally  received.  "  His  Majesty  sA: 
■  Mow  docs  the  piinccss  do?  I  hope  she  b  well'  The  pdat 
kioed  his  hand,  and  this  was  aH."    (H.  Walpolc.) 

Frederick  was  accused  of  Jacobite  sympathies.  If  there  H) 
anytliing  more  than  mischievous  falsehood  in  the  ramouc,  it  la 
prolobly  a  mere  expression  of  i7t-will  to  his  blher.  When  in  1744 
the  Kill  for  prosciiiiing  "t)ie  Pretender's  sons"  was  pnssed  thndgh 
Parliament,  Frederick  and  his  party  were  conS[Hcuously  absent  ttfm 
the  dclxitcs. 

Yet  he  seems  to  have  had  some  interest  with  bis  fathe  afitt 
the  iiUfated  rising  of  1745,  for  it  was  owing  to  his  intercession  tint 
young  I^rd  Cromartic  was  reprieved  from  sharing  the  fate  of  hti 
gallant  companions  in  arms,  Lords  Kilmarnock  and  Balmcrim 
Horace  Walpolc  says  that  the  prince  declared  he  liad  done  ihii 
work  of  mercy  only  in  return  for  old  Sir  Wlliam  Gordon,  Ijdf 
Cromortic's  father,  having  come  down  out  of  his  death-bed  to  vote 
against  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  the  Chippenham  election. 

^Vhcn  among  others  at  court  his  wife  inveighed  against  the  heroic 
conduct  of  Flora  Macdonald,  the  prince  generously  excbimed,  "  And 
would  not  you,  Madam,  in  tike  circumstances,  have  done  the  same? 
I  hope — I  am  sure  ycu  would  ! "  He  visited  Flora  in  durance  in 
London,  and  it  was  at  his  intercession  that  she  was  released  aTtci  a 
twelvemonths'  confinement.     (Mahon.) 

His  end  came  unexpectedly.  He  had  a  pleurisy  in  March  1751. 
but  recovered  so  far  as  to  attend  the  House  of  Ix)rds  on  the 
occasion  of  the  passing  of  some  Bills.  "  From  thence,"  says  Horace 
Walpole,  "  to  Carlton  House,  very  hot,  where  he  unrobed,  put  on  a 
light,  unaired  frock  and  waistcoat,  went  to  Kew,  walked  in  a  bitterday, 
came  home  tired,  and  lay  down  for  three  hours  u[>on  a  couch  in  a 
very  cold  room  at  Carlton  House  that  opens  into  the  garden.  .  .  . 
The  prince  relapsed  that  night,  has  had  three  physicians  ever  since. 
.  .  .  He  had  dangerous  suppressions  of  breath.  Between  nine  and 
ten  he  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  fit  of  coughing."  Presently 
ho  laid  Ills  hand  upon  hts  stomach  and  said,  "/e  sens  la  nwrt." 
The  page  who  held  him  up  felt  him  shiver,  and  cried  out,  ''The 
prince  is  going ! "    The  princess  was  at  the  foot  of  the  bed ;  she 
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Jiupi  candle  and  ran  to  him,  bat  before  she  got  to  the  heftd 
!  bol  be  was  dead. 

Ibhther  was  extremely  locked  and  behawd  with  the  greatest 
mto  tlw  widowed  princess  and  her  nine  litile  children.  She 
Vnt  tiunned  with  giief,  and  his  tittle  boys  wept  bitterly.  For 
s  bulu  he  had  been  an  exeellent  husband ;  in  which  respect  his 
f  could  certainly  not  comiMie  with  him.  He  had  never  failed 
lurWy  and  kindness  to  his  wife,  and  was  very  fond  of  his 
no.  He  was  sincerely  lamented  by  the  nation,  though  Walpolc 
ixlt  the  public  grief  was  "affccicd,''and  that  the  public  hatred 
'hnther,  to  whidi  too  hasty  admiration  for  a  victorious  general 
ng  given  place,  was  as  aflededly  displayed.  The  people  cried, 
I  fat  it  were  but  his  brother !  "  On  'Cljange  they  said,  "  Oh  I 
l»ercbut  the  butcher !" 

tvas  buried  in  ^^'c$tminstcr  Abbey.  This  short  story  of  his 
niwt  fitly  be  concluded  without  the  femous  epitaph  which  is 
H  nnnembcFcd  mark  in  history : 

line  lies  Ficd, 

Who  wu  alive  uid  11  dead  ; 

Had  it  been  liit  Tathcr, 

I  lud  niucK  mhrr ; 

llad  It  l>ccn  hU  brother, 

Slill  better  ihun  inolticr ; 

Hod  it  been  bii  sistet, 

Ko  one  would  hate  mUsed  her  ; 

Had  il  been  the  whole  genetatioD, 

Slill  beltei  fui  the  nation  ; 

But  lincc  'lii  only  Fied, 

VTbo  wu  alire  and  is  dead — 

Thctc't  no  matt  lo  be  laid. 

AUSOM   BUCKLER. 
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PICKIVICKIANA. 

PERHAPS  no  English   book  has  so  luateiully  increuedltt 
general  gaiety  of  the  country,  or  so  ins]>ire(I  the  feelincrf 
comedy,  as  "The  Posthumous  Papers  of  the  Pickwick  Cluh."    Ua 
DOW  some  "  sixty  years  since  "  this  book  vras  published,  and  it  b  Sill 
as  heartily  appreciated  as  erer.      What  English  novel  or  ttorr  ii 
there  irhicb  is  made  the  subject  of  notes  and  commentaries  on  i^ 
most  elaborate  scale,  whose  very  misprints  and  inconsistencks  iR 
counted  up,  whuse  earliest  "  states  of  tlie  plates"  are  sought  out  ind 
esteemed  precious?     In  other  lands  there  is  no  doubt  llie  immoral 
Don,  whose  story  is  sometimes  treated  in  this  fashion.      In  our  own 
country   wc   have  the    no    less   immortal   Sir  Waller,  who  wi«l| 
supplied  notes  and  introductions  to  an  edition — which,  bowcrer,  M 
mostly  of  an  antiquarian  kind.    A  well-known  writer  of  our  time  bis 
indeed  supplied  further  notes,  and  also  "an  Introduction."  though 
one  might  fancy  ihc  ^Vjuid  of  the  North  sCAicciy  needed  tkA, 
"  Pickwick,"  wonderful  to  say,  is  the  only  story  that  has  producd 
ft  literature  of  its  own— a  little  librarj-— and  has  kept  artists,  topo- 
graphers, antiquaries,  and  collectors  all  busily  at  work. 

There  seems  to  be  some  mystery,  or  almost  miracle,  here.  A 
young  fellow  of  four-and-Iwenty  throws  oft,  or  rather  rallies  afi,  in 
the  exuberance  of  his  spirits,  a  never- flagging  series  of  incidents  and 
characters-  The  story  is  read,  devoured,  absorbed,  all  over  the 
world,  and  now,  sixty  years  ofler  its  appearance,  new  and  yet 
□ewer  editions  arc  being  issued.  All  places  alluded  to  and  described 
in  the  book  have  m  iheir  turn  been  hfted  into  fame,  and  there 
are  constantly  appearing  in  magazines  illustrated  articles  oa 
"Rochester and  Dickens,"  "Dickens'  Places,"  "Dickens'  London," 
and  the  rest.  Wonderful !  People,  indeed,  seem  never  to  grow 
tired  of  the  subject— the  same  topics  are  taken  up  over  and  over 
again.  The  towns  and  other  localitiis  have  shared  in  the  longevt^ 
of  the  book,  and  benefited  thereby.  The  secret  seems  to  be  that  the 
book  was  a  living  thing,  and  still  lives.  It  is,  moreover,  perhaps  the 
best,  most  accurate  picture  of  cliaracter  and  manners  that  are  quite 
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>ne  by  :  the  meaning  and  significance  of  old  buildings  old  inns, 
churches,  and  old  lown*  arc  reached,  and  put  foTfrird  in  most 
ting  rashiofl ;  the  humour,  bubbling  over,  and  never  forced, 
alnjs  frcsli,  \i  iu.suincd  thioogh  some  six  hundred  closely-printed 
V>{esi  aU  which,  in  i;H:ir.  is  a  man-cl  and  unapproached. 

•■Pidwiek,"  as  is  well  known,  was  not  held  in  special  esteem  by 
ibaahur.  He  looked  on  it  as  a  tatlicr  juvenile,  and  perliaps  jejune, 
pBfannuKCi  dashed  ofTin  buoyant  sptnls,  wltliout  much  regard  to 
Ikonnnsof  art,  and  inGomclbingof  the  rollicking  Harry  Lotrequer 
t^  like  Lision  and  some  other  eminent  low  comedians,  the 
iiitnaAt  Bot  perhaps  believed  that  deep,  harrowing  tragedy  was  his 
^*  It  is  easy,  hofte%'er,  to  talk  of  the  b(>i.1t^:^oll^ncas,  the 
•"licoHcd  recklessness  of  the  book,  tlie  lack  o(  rcsltaint,  the  defiance 
^'^  prolKibtUties.  It  i:(  popular  and  acceptable  all  the  same.  But 
wcb  one  test  which  incontcslably  proves  its  merit,  and  supplies 
A  Ikle  to  be  considered  all  but  "monumental."  This  is  its 
/lodigious  fertility  and  suggest! vcness. 

Out  of "  Pickwick  "  has  grown  a  flood  of  conimsntar)*,  dLtseriatioo, 

piclorcs,  dramas,  topographical  in(juirie<i,  and  even  critical  extgestt. 

This  b  surely  a  test  not  of  popularity  men:!y,  but  of  solid  excellence. 

The  Pickwickian  Library  is  really  a  wonder.     It  is  intelligible  how  3 

work  like  fioswcll's  "Johnson,"  which  is  full  of  allusions  and  names 

oTpcnons  who  hare  lived,  spoken,  and  written,  should  give  rise  to 

ciplanattons  and  commentaries  ;  but  mere  imagination,  it  would  be 

tbougbl,  could  not  furnish  such  openings.    The  truth  is,  I'Ickwick 

Blkd  the  other  characters  were  so  real,  so  artifully   blended   with 

extsiing  usages,  manners,  and  localities,  as  to  becomean  actual  Uving 

chronicle.    Even  in  a  limited  view,  tvc  could  not  turn  to  a  better  or 

Biore  accurate  picture  of  life  in  England,  such  as  his  was,  in  the 

•"Thirties." 

"Hie  more  weconsidcT  this  cxccptionalattraclivcncss  of"  Pickwick" 
the  mote  woiKJcrfuI  it  seems.  No  other  book,  as  we  said,  would 
bear  this  sort  of  illusiralion  ;  neither  "  Vanity  Fair,"  nor  "  Pen- 
dennis,"  nor  "Jane  Eyre,"  and,  as  of  course,  not  one  of  the  modern 
romances.  They  are  loo  formal  and  arid  and  earthy.  When 
vrorks  by  TroUope  and  such  writers  were  passing  through  the  Co/w* 
^j// il/i7f<^;t(irr,  MiUais  and  other  artists  furnished  illustrations.  But 
these  acccmpliihcd  men  had  little  notion  of  the  situation,  or,  more 
likely,  hsd  no  situation  given  to  them  ;  in  their  hands  it  usually 
nulivd  itself  into  a  young  man  in  a  well-cut  but  rather  stiffly  drawn 
coat  guing  stolidly  at  a  young  woman.  Such  was  the  invariable 
nttution.     WYax  could  they  make  of  it  ?    True,  the  young  man 
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might  be  in  a  different  attitude,  but  tliere  he  was.     Now,  the  i 
OUT  Picliwickisd  was  in  litis  :  it  teemed  with  situation—the 
look— air— aspect  of  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  three  follovcni 
{ttelf  a  situation  in  pout.    These  Pickwickian  characters 
about  in  sodety  like  other  liring  diaracten,  were  talked  of,  brug 
at,  and  ilie  artists  felt  their  irresistible  influence,     Bozhtaudr,moi 
over,  iiujiircd  and  directed  his  artists. 

Hut  mere  pan^-ric  of  one's  larourite  is  idle;  and  I  thought  oi 
tcally  eTcctivc  way  of  pro^r^  the  surjmsing  fotilily  of  the  «0 
its  power  of  engendering  spccubtion  and  illustration.  I  late 
about  collecting  all  that  has  been  done,  written,  and  drawn  on'l 
subject  during  these  sixty  years  past,  together  with  all  those  ligli 
tuanifes:2lions  of  popularity  which  surely  indicate  "  the  force  g 
pressure  "  of  its  influence.  The  result  b  now  before  me,  and  all  1 
fills  a  small  room,  ^^l)en  set  in  proper  order  and  bound,  it  w31 
over  thirty  great  quartos — ^"huge  armfuls"  as  Elia  has  iL  In  shi 
it  is  a  monumental  "  Pickwick."  J 

Tkt  Text  is,  of  course,  the  original  edition  of  1S36,  Theifl 
also  specimens  of  the  titles  and  a  few  [Mgw  of  succeeding  editior 
the  first  cheap  or  jiopular  one ;  the  "  Library "  edition ;  I 
"  Charles  Dickens  "  ditto  ;  the  Edition  de  Luxe  ;  the  "  Viciooi 
"  Jubilee,"  edited  by  C  Dickens  the  younger ;  editions  at 
shilling  and  at  sixpence ;  the  edition  sold  for  one  penny ; 
"  Gadshill,"  edited  by  Andrew  Lang  ;  the  "  Roxburghe,"  edited  b) 
Kitton,  presently  to  be  published  ;  the  /vrtis-  Editions  in  EngH 
four  jVmctican  editions,  two  of  Philadelphia  and  two  of  New  Yo 
the  Tauchniti  (German)  and  Baudry  (Frendi) ;  the  curious  Cala 
edition,  of  which  I  have  only  seen  one  copy. 

Translations  :  Of  these  there  are  some  twenty  in  all,  but  I  !i 
only  the  French,  German,  Rus^an,  Dutch,  Norwegian,  Swcd 
Hungarian. 

Then  come  Selufioni :  "  Readings  "  from  •'  Pickwick  "* ;  "  1 
logues "  from  ditto ;  "  \^'ellerisms,"  by  diaries  Kent  and  RideaL 

Dramatic  I'trsions:  "The  Pickwickians."  " Perambulatio 
*' Sam  Welier," &c.  The"Pickwick"opcra,  by  Burnand;  "The! 
in  '  Pickwick  ■ "  ;  "  Bardcll  v.  Pickwick."  There  arc  "  Play  Bills 
various.  Connected  with  this  department  is  the  literature  of 
"Readings  "—"Charles  Dickens  as  a  Reader,"  by  Kent,  and  "  \ 
Photographs,"  by  Kate  Field.  -Mso  Dolby's  account  of  the  Re« 
Tours,  and  the  little  prepared  versions  for  sale  in  the  rooms  la  gl 
covers ;  also  bills,  tickets,  and  programmes  galore. 

In  Music  we  have  "  The  Ivy  Green  "  and  *'A  Christmas  Caro 
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ItilaHsmi :  "  Pickwick  Abroad,"  by  G.  W.  Reynolds  ;  "  Pick- 
wii»An«;rica,"ihe "Penny  Pickwick,"ihe  " Quecrfish Chronicles," 
lbr"Cadgci  Oub,"  and  many  moie. 

h  Ihc  way  of  Commenlaria  :  TIw  "  Ilislory  of  Kckwick," 
'Oi^  Of  Sam  Wcller":  Sir  F.  Lockwood's  "The  I-iw  and 
Iwjm  of  Pickwick  "  ;  accounts  from  Korstcr's  "  Life  "  and  from 
ii«"L«lerB,"  " Controversy  with  Seymour"  (Mr.  Seymour's  rare 
pDpblrt  is  not  piocuraUc),  "  Dickcnsiana,"  by  F.  Ktlton  ;  "  Biblio- 
|ii{^*  by  Herne  Shepherd  and  also  by  Kitton. 

OilLt'ims ;  The  Quarterly  Rmew,  the  IVtstminster  KtvUw, 
inters  Afagatine,  Tainc's  estimate,  "  Linimiiable  Boz  "  by  Comie 
'cHeuucy.  with  many  loore. 

Thfa^ap&ical I  Hughe^  "Tiamp  in  Diekcns-Land,"  "In  Kent 

■ifc  Charics  Dklens,"  by  Froit ;  "  Bozland,"  by  Percy  Fitrgcrald  ; 

"  He  ChiWbood  and  YoutJi  of  C.  Dickens,"  by  Langton  ;  "  Dickens's 

Iflodoo,"  by  Allbutt ;  "About  England  with  Dickens,"  byRimmer; 

ftpers  in  American    and    English    Magadnes ;    "  A  Pickurickian 

Klgrimaf^"  by  H-issard  ;  "  OM  Rochester,"  and  others. 

OmmtentarUs  fin  the  lUustrations :  A  regular  department — 
Account  of  "  Phil,"  by  Kitton  ;  "  Life  of  Hablot  K.  Browne,"  by 
Ooal  Thomson  \  "  Account  of  G.  Cruikihauk,"  Mr.  Dcxter's  book, 
umI  aiwthet  by  Charles  P.  Johnson. 

Next  we  come  to  the  lUustrations  :  The  pbtes  to  the  original 
edition  arc  by  Seymour  (7),  Buss(3),  the  Phiz-Seymour  {7),  and  those 
by  "Phia"  (35).  Variations,  by  "Phii";  variations,  coloured  by 
Pailthorpc ;  facsimiles  of  original  drawings — altogether  about  100. 
There  arc  Extra  Plates  by  Heath,  Sir  John  Gilbert,  Onwhyn  ("  Sam 
Wdk*").  Sibson,  Alfred  Ctowjuill,  Antony  (American),  Onwhyn(Pos- 
ihumous  series),  I-'redcrick  Barnard  (to  popular  ediiion),  also  some 
folk)  plates ;  C  J.  Leslie  (a  frontispiece).  "  Phir  "  published  later  a 
series  0/  six,  and  also  a  large  number  of  coarse  woodcuts  to  illustrate 
a  cheap  edition. 

There  arc  also  a  scries  of  cicvcr  extra  illustrations  by  Pailthot^x-, 
ditiov  colotued  by  the  same.  I-'.  Barnard's  illustrations  were  coloured 
by  Pailthorpc.  There  arc  the  original  pbtes  rc-ctchcd  in  Calcutta. 
'liiey  were  also  reproduced  in  Philadelphia,  with  additional  ones  by 
Ntsi.  Othtrs  were  issued  in  Sydney.  There  arc  a  number  of 
German  woodcut  illustrations  to  illustrate  the  German  translations ; 
some  rude  woodcuts  to  illustrate  Dick's  edition :  ditto  to  Penny  edition. 
There  is  also  a  set  of  portrait!  from  "  Pickwick  "  in  BelJ't  U/e,  i»ro- 
bably  by  Kenny  Meadows  ;  and  coloured  figures  by  "  Kyd." 

lli^  arc  other  pictures  in  colours— Pickwick,  Wellcr,  &&— to 
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Ulustnte  Chrislmas  calendar,  chiefly  "  made  in  Gennany.''  It* 
most  curious  tribute  is  the  issue  by  the  Phonographic  Socicq  of 
"Pickwidc"  in  shorthand,  and,  finaJly,  "Pickwick"  in  i^ 
chancien  on  the  Braille  sjstcm  for  the  blir>d. 

This  odd  publication  of  "Pickwkk"  for  the  blind  came  tbol 
in  a  qnaint  wsy  enough.  As  wc  know,  the  author  issued  at  his  on 
expense  one  of  his  works  in  raised  chanctcrs,  a  present  to  A«c 
afRicted  persons.  A  ridi  old  gentleman  had  noticed  a  blind  Ixg^ 
seated  with  the  Bible  open  on  hb  kntws,  droning  out  the  passigei 
in  the  usual  fashion.  Some  of  the  impostor  son  leant  the  lines  lif 
heart  and  "  make  believe  "  to  read,  as  they  pass  their  fingers  om 
characicn.  The  rich  old  gentleman's  Wind  reader  read  in  lk» 
genuine  way,  and  got  through  about  filly  chapters  a  day.  Kobod^ 
bowci'cr,  is  itnprorcd  by  the  lecture.  They  merely  wonder  at  tte 
phenomenon  and  go  their  way.  The  old  gentleman  presently  tpcii 
to  the  blind  reader  : 

"  Why  don't  you  read  '  Pickwick '  or  some  other  book  Oial  tSt 
public  will  listen  to?" 

"Sir,"  he  replied— he  must  have  been  of  the  stock  of  Sihi 
We^ — "  give  me  '  Pickwick'  in  raised  characters  and  I  will  read  it" 

The  rich  old  gentleman  went  and  inquired  at  the  proper  pbcd, 
but  the  work  w.ntt  not  known.      He  gave  an  order  for  a  hundRd 
copies  of  "Pickwick  "in  Wail's  "Improved  Braille  Tyi>c"  and  la 
nbout  six  months  it  was  delivered  to  him— not  tlie  irhole  irork,  bll 
a  selection  of  the  more  elective  episodes.     The  blind  reader  m 
pleased  ;  the  old  gentleman  insisted  on  a  private  rehearsal ;  sckct 
])assages  were  chosen  which  wete  caleutatcd  to  take  about  twenty 
minutes  each.     V\'hen  he  arrived  on  the  morning  fixed  fc«  the  fint 
.itlcmpt,  he  found  his  friend  at  his  post  with  almost  a  crowd  gathered 
round  him,  in  convulsions  of  laughter.     The  "poor  blind"  was 
reading,  or  feeling  out,  old  Mr.  Weller's  ejectment  of  the  red-nosed 
man.    The  hat  was  overflowing  with   coppers   and    even    silver. 
So  things  went  on  prospering  for  a  while.    "Pickwick"  vsis  « 
magnificent  success,  and  the  blind  man  was  never  without  a  crowd 
round  him  of  some  fifteen  to  lifty  persons !    But  the  other  blind 
readers  found  the  demand  for  the  sacred  text  vanishing ;  and  people 
would  actually  inierrupt  them  to  inquire  the  way  to  the  "  Ptdcwick 
man."    Eventually  the  police  began  to  interfere,  and  required  him  to 
"  move  on  " ;  he  was  obstructing  the  pavement— not,  perhaps,  he; 
but  "Pickwick."     He  did  move  on  to  Hyde  Park,  but  there  were 
others  there,  performers  young  and  up-to-date,  who  did  the  same 
thing   with    action  and    elocution.      So  he  fairly  gave  th«  thing 
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v^  zcA  Tcnimcd  lo  his  Scriptures.     This  tale  would  hare  araosed 

Of  a  more  tnUccIlnncous  kind  are  the  "  Ail-Around  Didiens 

Qub '  at  Boston,  vith  iu  reports  of  papas,   list  of  members ; 

"  I'he  I'ickmck  Songster,"  "  Sara  Wcllcr's  Almanac,"  "  Sam  ^Vcllei'a 

Song  Boolt,"   "The  Pickwick  Pen,"  "a  boon  and  a  blessing  lo 

flui^"  d-c—to  say  nothing  of  innumcmblc  careless  sheets  and 

Inlea  of  all  kindx  and   every  degree^     Lastly  comes  the  author, 

"bw"  himself,  with  letten,  portraits,  pictures  of  his  homes,  &c,  all 

BMie  or  less  connected  with  the  period  when  he  was  writing  his 

book,  a  facsinulc  of  his  receipt  for  copy-money,  a  copy  of  his  agrec- 

lUBt  iHlh  Chapman  \'  Hall,  and  many  more  items. 

At  this  moment  there  is  going  on  a  review  of  the  Victoiian 
^(e,  and  people  aic  reckoning  up  the  wonderful  changes  in  hfc  and 
manners  that  have  taken  place  within  the  past  sixty  years,  I'hese 
hare  been  so  impciccpiibly  made  that  they  arc  likely  to  escape  our 
ken,  and  the  e}'e  chiefly  settles  on  some  few  of  the  more  striking  and 
monumcntil  kind,  xucli  as  the  introduction  of  railwnj-s,  of  ocean 
steamships,  electricity,  and  the  like.  Far  more  startling  are  the 
changes  in  manners,  habits,  and  social  customs,  and  no  standard  of 
comparieon  could  be  more  useful  or  more  compendious  than  the 
tnnnofUl  chronicle  of  I^ickwick,  in  which  the  old  life,  not  forgotten 
by  some  of  us,  is  summarised  with  the  completeness  of  a  history. 
The  icign  of  rickwick,  like  that  of  his  sovereign,  began  some  sixty 
jears  ago.     Let  us  recall  some  of  these  changes. 

To  I>egin  :  We  ha^'c  now  no  arrest  for  debt,  with  the  attendant 
•ponginghouses,  Cursitor  Streets,  sheriffs*  officers,  and  bailiffs  ;  and 
no  great  Fleet  Prison,  Marshalsea,  or  King's  Bench  for  impii- 
KMiing  debtors.  There  are  no  polling  days  and  hustings,  with 
riotous  proceedings,  or  "hocussing"  of  voters  j  and  no  bribery  on 
a  splendid  scale.  There  are  no  challenges  and  duels,  no  "satis- 
faction '  (there  are  some  four  in  "Pickwick"),  no  interchange  of 
cards  on  small  provocation,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Noddy  at  Bob 
Sawyer's.Dr.  Slammer,  it  will  be  recollected,  challenged  Mr.  Jingle 
for  simply  dancing  with  his,  the  Doaor's,  widow  friend.  Mr. 
Tupman  turned  up  his  cuffs  preparatory  to  assaulting  his  revered 
leader  on  the  proi>'Ocation  of  being  called  "a  fellow."  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, on  a  slighter  affron^  "hurled  an  inkstand"— all  which  is 
chtncteristic. 

Drinking  and  drunkenness  in  society  have  quite  gone  out  of 
£uhion.  No  party  of  gentlemen  at  a  country  houic  come  up  from 
dinner,  or  return  from  a  encket  match,  in  a   "  beastly  "  state  of 
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intoxication ;  and  "  coM  punch  "  is  not  very  constanilj-  drunk  through 
the  day. 

There  we  no  elopements  now  in  chaises  snd  four,  like  Miss 
Wardle's,  with  headlong  pursuits  in  other  chaises  and  four ;  nor 
are  special  licenses  issued  at  a  moment's  notice  to  help  clandestine 
marriages.  There  ts  now  no  frequenting  of  taverns  and  "  free 
and  easies  "  by  gentlemen,  at  the  "  Magpie  an<^  Stump  "  and  such 
[daces,  nor  do  persons  of  means  take  up  their  residence  at 
houses  bite  the  "  George  and  Vulture"  in  the  City,  There  are  no 
galleried  inns  (ihough  one  still  Ungcrs  on)  at  which  travellers  put 
up:  there  were  then  nearly  a  down,  in  the  Borough  and  elsewhere. 
TTierc  are  no  coaches  on  the  great  roads,  no  guards  and  bulky 
drivers ;  no  gigs  with  hoods,  called  "  cabs,"  with  the  driver's  seat  next 
his  fare;  no  "hackney  coaches,"  no  "  Hampstead  stag^"  no 
"  Stanhopes  "  or  "  guillotined  cabriolets" — whatever  they  were— or 
"mail-carts,"  the  "pweitiesl  thing"  driven  by  gentlemen.  And 
there  are  no  "  sedan  chairs  "  lo  take  Mrs.  Dowler  home. 

Then  for  costume.  There  are  no  "poke"  or  "coal-scuttle" 
bonnets,  such  as  the  Miss  Wardles  wore ;  no  knee-breeches  and 
gaiters ;  no  "  tights,"  with  silk  stockings  and  pumps  for  e\'ening  wear ; 
no  big  low-crowncd  hats,  no  striped  vests  for  valets,  and,  above  all, 
no  gorgeous  "uniforms,"  light  blue,  crimson,  and  gold,  or  "orange- 
plush,"  such  as  were  worn  by  [he  Bath  gentlemen's  gentlemen.  They 
are  all  gone.  At  Batli,  too,  the  "White  Han  "has  disappeared  with  its 
vaiters  dressed  so  peculiarly — "  like  Westminster  boys,"  We  have  no 
serjeanis  now  tike  Quzfuz  or  Snubbin ;  their  Inn  is  abolished,  and  so 
are  all  the  smaller  Inns— Clement's,  CUfford's,  &c.— where  the  queer 
client  hved.  Neither  are  valentines  in  high  fashion.  Chatham 
Dockyard,  with  its  hierarchy,  "the  Gubbers,"  and  the  rest,  lias 
been  closed.  No  one  now  gives  "d^jeQntfs"  or  "public  break- 
fasts," such  as  the  authoress  of  the  "Expiring  Frog"  gave.  The 
"delt^tes"  have  been  suppressed,  and  Doctors'  Commons  ilself  is 
levelled  to  the  ground.  The  "  Fox  under  the  Hill "  has  given  place 
to  a  great  hotel.  The  old  familiar  "  White  Horse  Cellars  "  has  been 
rebuilt,  and  made  into  shops  and  a  restaurant. 

There  are  no  "  street  keepers  "  now  but  the  London  police.  The 
Eatatawill  Gasttte  and  its  scurrilities  are  unknown  now.  Special 
constables  are  rarely  heard  of,  and  appear  only  to  be  lauglied  at ; 
their  staves,  tipped  with  a  brass  crown,  are  sold  as  curios.  Turn- 
pikes, which  are  found  largely  in  "  Pickwick,"  have  been  suppressed. 
The  abuses  of  protracted  lidgation  in  Chancery  and  otht-r  courti 
have  been  reformed.     No  papers  are  "  filed  at  the  Temple" — what- 
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erer  that  meant.  The  Pound  as  an  incident  of  village  correction 
has  disappeaccd,  though  such  places  may  still  be  found.  Sam  talks 
of  "the  dry  arches  of  Waterloo  Biidge  "  as  a  "  fine  sleeping  place  " 
—the  Embankment  now  runs  under  one  of  them.  "  I'hunder  and 
l^htning  "  shirt  buttons,  "  mosaic  studs  "—whatever  they  weie^are 
things  of  the  pxst. 

Then  for  the  professional  classes,  which  are  described  in  the 
chronicle  with  such  graphic  power  and  vivacity.  As  at  this  time 
"  B02  "  drew  the  essential  elements  of  character  instead  of  the  more 
superficial  ones— his  btcr  practice— there  is  not  much  change  to  be 
noted.  We  have  the  medical  life  exhibited  by  Bob  Sa»7et  and  his 
friends.  The  legal  world  in  Court  and  chambers— judges,  counsel, 
And  solicitors- are  all  much  as  they  are  now.  Sir  F.  Ixickwood  has 
foand  this  subject  large  enough  for  treatment  in  his  little  volume, 
"The  Law  and  Lawyers  of  Pickwick."  It  may  be  thought  that  no 
judge  of  the  paltem  of  Stareleigh  could  be  found  now,  but  we  could 
lumc  recent  performances  in  which  the  incidents  such  as  "  Is  your 
name  Nathaniel  Daniel  or  Daniel  Nathaniel?"  have  been  repeated, 
^{cither  has  the  blustering  of  BuEfux  or  his  sophistial  pUin- 
tiveness  gone  by.  The  "  cloth  "  was  represented  by  the  powerful 
but  revolting  sketch  of  Sliggins,  which,  it  is  strange,  was  not  resented 
by  the  Dissenters  of  the  day,  and  also  by  3  more  worthy  specimen  in 
the  person  of  the  clergyman  at  Dinglcy  Del).  There  are  the  mail- 
coach  dri^-ers,  with  the  "ostlers,  boots,  countrymen,  gamekeepers, 
peasants,  and  others,"  as  they  have  it  on  the  play-bills.  Truly 
admiiable,  and  excelling  therest,  are  "Boz's"  sketches — actually  "hving 
pictures" — of  the  fashionable  footmen  at  Bath,  beside  which  the 
strokes  in  that  diverting  piece  "  High  Life  below  Stairs  "  seem  almost 
flat.  The  simperings  of  these  gentry,  their  airs  and  conceit,  we  may 
be  sure,  obtain  now. 

A  larger  and  more  interesting  view  is  the  change  in  manners  and 
social  habits.  For  instance,  after  the  wedding  at  Manor  Farm  we  tiud 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  did  not  set  off  from  the  house  on  a  wedding 
tour,  but  remained  for  the  night.  This  seemed  to  be  the  custom. 
Kissing,  too,  pursued  to  the  Pickwickian  extent,  would  not  now  be 
tolerated.  There  is  an  enormous  amount  in  the  story.  The  amorcus 
Tupman  had  scarcely  entered  the  ball  of  a  strange  house  when  he 
began  osculatory  attempts  on  the  lips  of  one  of  the  maids ;  and  when 
Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  friends  called  on  Mr.  Winkle,  sen.,  at  Birm- 
inghAm,  Bob  Sawyer  made  similar  playful  efforts — being  called  an 
"  odous  crcctur "  by  the  lady.  In  fact,  the  custom  seemed  to  be  to 
kiss  when  and  wherever  you  could  conveniently.   Getting  drunk  after 
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quented  the  "Mitre"  and  the  "Turk'i  Head,"  th«  "Cheshire 
Cheese,"  &C. ;  Mr.  Pickwick  the  "  George  and  Vuhure,"  the  "  Magpie 
tnd  Slum;>,"and  such  taverns.  Johnson  had  his  faithful  serrant; 
Mt.  Pickwick  his  Sam.  The  two  sages  equally  revelled  in  tntveiling 
in  post-cttaise»  and  staying  at  inns  ;  both  made  friends  with  people 
in  the  coaches  and  commercial  lootns.  There  are  also  some  odd 
accidental  coincidences  which  help  in  the  likeness.  Johnson  was 
ConsianUy  in  the  Borough  at  the  brewery,  and  we  have  a  good 
icene  with  Mr.  Pickwick  at  the  "  White  Hati "  in  the  same  place. 

>.  IHckwick  had  his  widow,  Mrs.  Bardell ;  and  Johnson  his  in  the 
pennn  of  the  fair  Thrale.  Curiously,  too,  there  was  a  "  Bozzy  "  among 
tiie  Pickwickians— Snodgrass,  who  was  supposed  to  keep  a  note-book 
of  the  party's  doings,  taking  down  observations,  &c.  This,  however, 
he  soon  gave  up.  Johnson  had  his  old  friend  Taylor  at  Ashbourne, 
to  whom  he  often  went  on  visits,  always  going  down  by  coach  ;  while 
Mr.  Pickwick  had  his  friend  Wardle,  with  whom  he  stayed  at  Manor 
Farm  in  Kent.  We  know  of  the  review  at  Rochester  which  Mr. 
Pickwick  and  friends  attended,  and  how  they  were  charged  by  the 
fijldiery.  Oddly  enough.  Dr.  Johnson  also  attended  a  review  at 
Rochester,  when  he  was  on  a  visit  to  his  friend  Captain  Langton. 
Johnson,  again,  found  his  way  to  Bath,  went  to  the  Assembly  Rooms, 
&e. ;  and  our  friend  Mr,  Pickwick,  we  need  not  say,  also  enjoyed 
himself  thoroughly  there. 

It  13  odd,  too,  that  George  Steevens,  who  figures  so  much  in 
BofweU's  work,  should  have  been  the  author  of  an  antiquarian  hoax 
played  off  on  a  learned  brother,  of  the  same  class  as  "  Bill  Stumps  his 
natk."  He  had  an  old  inscription  cngmved  on  an  unused  bit  of 
pewter — it  was  well  begrimed  and  well  battered,  then  exposed  for  sale 
broker's  shop,  where  it  was  greedily  purchased  by  the  credulous 

aoso, 

TTiere  is  a  story  in  Boswell's  Biography  which  is  actually  trans- 

to  "Pickwick":  that  of  the  unlucky  gentleman  who  died  from  a 

it  of  aumpets  ;  Sam,  it  will  be  recollected,  describes  it  as  a  case 

the  man  "as  killed  hisself  on  principle." 

"tic  uinJ  \o  CO  iway  to  >  co1Ti;e'house  aRcrhis  dinner  and  Imvc  a  iinall  polo^ 
eoffec  Ritd  four  cnimprts.  He  l«ll  ill  and  sent  fot  the  doclor.  Doctor  coni«t  in 
a  erecn  fly  villi  a.  kind  o'  Robinson  Crusoe  set  a'  steps  as  lie  coutd  let  down  vea 
he  col  oat.  End  pull  up  atler  him  vrn  he  got  in,  to  pcrwenl  (he  aeccuity  o'  ihe 
eoachinan'i  Eellio"  down,  and  (hereby  undeeeivin'  (he  public  liy  leKin'  'em  see  ih»t 
U  was  only  a  livery  e'ia(  he'd  got  "«,  and  not  the  IrouMrs  to  mudJi.  '  Wot's  (he 
■utter?*  »ay»  the  doctor.  'Wery  i!l.' say;  (he  patient.  'Wo(have  you  Ixen 
•.eatio'  of  ?•  siy»  the  doctor,  '  Rcast  west,'  says  the  patient.  ■  Wot'*  llie 
lad  thing  you  dewoured?'    a.y%  the  doc(or.       'Crumpcis,'  says   the  paticni. 
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'  Tlut'i  it,"  ta.fi  ihe  doctor.  '  Ml  send  yoii  »  iot  of  ptUs  du«<tJy,  nod  don't 
you  ner«i  uke  no  mote  n'  dicm,'  h«  uyi.  '  Na  mote  o*  wot  1 '  np  the  patient 
— *pitlsf'  'Ho,  cnimpeU,'  «)■«  (he  doctot,  'W'y?'  jap  the  patieai, 
ibuUng  up  tn  bed  ;  '  Tie  ol  four  ctumpets  eVry  night  Tor  RftMn  jrcni  nn  pm. 
cipic'  <  Veil,  ibcn,  you'd  better  l<ar«  'em  oC  oo  principle,'  nys  the  iloctor. 
■CnimpelK  is  wfaoleKnne,  sir,' nys  the  fvtient.  'Ciumpcls  \s.B»t  wbolevime; 
sit,'  tajs  the  doctor,  wtry  ficiculy.  *  Bui  they're  so  cheap,'  saj-i  the  paiirnl,. 
comin'  down  a  lilllc,  '  and  so  way  fillin"  ai  the  |iiUe.'  •  They'd  be  denr  to  vob 
at  «ny  price ;  dear  if  you  wjs  paid  to  eat  *em,'  Eay\  the  doctor.  ■  Pom  cturapetsi 
■  oiglil,'  he  wys,  'vill  do  your  bisnos  in  six  inomhs.'  The  patient  lo(>ks  hiia 
full  in  the  liuc  and  lurni  ii  orct  in  his  nund  for  a  long  ume,  and  at  last  he  say^, 
'  Arc  you  sure  o'  Ihal  'ere,  sli  ?  '  '  I'll  sfalte  my  piofeuional  reputation  on  it  ■ 
lay*  the  docliir.  •  IIow  miny  crumi>ets  at  a  sillin'  do  you  think  'ud  kill  me  iiff 
al  once?'  wyi  ihc  palitnt.  '1  don't  know,'  siiyi  the  doctor.  "Do  you  think 
hilf«CtOKn's  vurlh  "nd  do  itP'tayslhe  patient,  'llhink  it  might, '  Mys  the 
doclot.  '  Three  shiUin's'  vurth  'od  be  stite  to  do  il,  I  s'pose  ? '  says  the  pattcnt. 
'Certainly,'  says  the  doctor.  'Wety  good,'  wys  the  paiiirnt :  'good-night.' 
Neit  mornin'  he  gets  ii|i,  has  a  fire  lit,  ordeti  in  three  ihillin'i'  vutth  o'  crumpets, 
toasts  'cm  all,  eats  'cm  all,  und  blows  hb  brains  out," 

"What  did  he  do  that  fat?"  inijuire-l  Mr.  Pickwick  abni^ilyi  for  he  wm 
considerably  statlted  by  this  ttigieil  termination  of  the  narrative. 

"Wot  did  he  do  it  for.  sit?"  reileralcd  S»ni.  "  Wy,  in  support  of  his  great 
principle  that  crumpets  was  wholesome,  and  to  show  that  he  vouldn'i  be  put  out 
of  hit  vay  for  nobody  1 " 

Thus  Dickens  marvellously  enriched  this  trifling  story.  It  may 
be  found  amusing  to  trace  thcgcnesii  of  the  tale.  In  Boswell  it 
niQs :  "  Mr.  FitzherbcTt,  who  loved  buttered  muflStis,  but  durst  not  eat 
them  because  they  disagreed  with  his  stomach,  resolved  to  shoot 
himself,  and  then  eat  three  bullered  muffins  for  breakfast,  knowing 
that  he  should  not  be  troubled  with  indigestion."  We  fiiid  that  ilie 
elder  Darwin  in  his  "Zoonomia"  reports  the  case  of  an  officer  holding 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  who  could  not  tolerate  a  breakfast 
without  muffins.  But  he  sulTered  agonies  of  indigestion.  He  would 
sund  the  nuisance  no  longer,  but  yet,  being  a  just  man,  he  would  give 
Nature  one  final  chance  of  reforming  her  dyspeptic  atrocities.  Muffins 
therefore  being  laid  at  one  angle  of  the  uble  and  pistols  at  the  other, 
with  rigid  equity  the  Colonel  awaited  the  result.  This  was  naturally 
pretty  much  as  usual ;  and  then  the  poor  man,  incapable  of  retreating 
from  his  word  of  honour,  committed  suicide,  having  left  a  line  for 
posterity  to  the  effect  "that  amuffinless  world  was  no  world  for  him." 

The  late  Hain  Friswcll,  whom  I  knew  very  well,  the  author  of  a 
once  very  popular  book,  "  The  Gentle  Life,"  w.is  a  rather  matter-of- 
fact  personage,  as  will  be  seeri  by  his  comment  on  this  grotesque 
sloty,  "  which  exhibits,"  he  says,  "a  very  curious  phase  of  the  human 
mind  and  heart.  That  appetite  must  indeed  be  morbid  which  is 
willing  to  purchase  a  solitary  graiilication  such  as  eating  buttered 
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mnffins  at  the  expense  of  life  itscir.  And  ytt,  bow  many  instanc«)  of 
rachft^ly  dowtnot  mctx  vrith  !"'  "Boi,"it  will  be  seen,  changed  the 
delicacy  ^om  buttered  muDins  to  crumpets.  Three  shillings'  woiih 
of  crumpets,  which  I  suppose  would  reptesent  three  dozen,  would 
e/Teclually  do  the  business  of  even  a  personage  with  the  digestion  of 
an  ottrich. 

The  most  striking  point  of  similarity,  however,  b  that  the  two 
books  have  much  the  same  plan,  the  same  lone  and  spirit.  Bos- 
irell's  treatment  of  little  striking  incidents  and  scenes  is  often  quite 
as  good  as  anything  in  Dickens,  and  his  appreciation  of  quiet  humoui 
equally  excel ienL 

But  here  is  a  closer  likeness.  It  will  be  recollected  that,  during 
the  Christmas  festivities  at  Manor  Farm,  after  a  certain  amount  of 
Idssing  had  Ukcn  place  under  the  mistletoe,  Mr.  Pickwick  was 
"standing  under  the  mistletoe,  looking  with  a  %-ery  pleased  counte- 
nance on  all  that  was  passing  round  him,  when  the  young  lady  with  the 
black  eyes,  after  a  little  whispering  with  (he  other  young  ladies,  made 
a  sudden  dart  forward,  and,  putting  her  aim  round  Mr.  Pickwick's 
neck,  saluted  him  .iffecitonaiely  on  the  I-jfi  cheek,  and  before  he 
distinctly  knew  what  was  the  matter  he  was  surrounded  by  the  whole 
bevy,  and  kissed  by  every  one  of  them."  Compare  with  this  what 
happened  to  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  Hebrides  : 

Thit  CTtoing  one  of  out  tnanied  \aAiti,  a  lively,  pidly  Ultlr  wnmui,  ffioA- 
tiuaouifdiy  M[  (town  upon  Dr.  Johnson's  knee,  and  being  cncouiaccd  by  tame 
oixhe  compuiy,  put  hex  lunds  round  hUncch  and  kiued  him.  "Do  il  asain," 
iKldhc,  "and  tct  ui  sec  who  will  lire  first."  He  kept  her  on  his  knee  some  time 
while  be  nod  she  druik  lea.  He  was  no«'likeahii'i(indeed.  All  Ihe  company  were 
omch  entnlained  to  find  him  jo  tas)  and  pleuint.  To  me  il  wu  highly  comictr 
to  NC  th<  ^fm  philosopher — the  Rambler —toying  with  a  Highland  Ijcauly  I 
Bui  whal  could  he  do  ?  lie  must  have  \xea  surly,  and  weak  loo,  hud  he  not 
I^ehaieil  lU  he  ilid.  Ho  would  liave  been  laughed  at,  and  not  more  rc<ipcctc(I, 
though  IcM  loved. 

Was  not  this  Mr.  Pickwick  exactly  ? 

Or,  we  might  fancy  this  little  scene  taking  place  at  Dunvegan 
Castle,  on  the  night  of  ihe  dance,  when  Johnson  was  In  such  high 
good-humour.  His  faithi'ul  henchman  might  say,  jocosely,  "  Yqu,  sir, 
in  silk  stockings?" 

"And  why  not,  sir— why  cot?  "Mid  the  Doctor  warmly.  "Oh.ofceiwK," 
I  tiuwcTtd,  "there  is  no  reason  why  you  ihoald  not  wear  them."  "  I  imagine 
not,  ttr — I  imagine  nol,"  said  the  Doctor  in  a  very  peremptory  tone.  I  had 
conlemplated  a  laugh,  but  found  ii  wu  a  serioui  matter.  I  looked  grsre,  and 
Mtd  Ibcy  were  a  pretty  patlcm.  "  I  hope  Ihcy  aic,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  5ilng  bis 
•yes  upon  ok.    "  You  sec  nuthing  eittaotdio&iy  in  ihcK  slugkings  at  stockings 
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Itnut,  tb?"    "Ottaiolr  not  ;  oh,  ecH^rily  tiol,"  I  tc|ilje<d,  uiA  raf 
Und't  CQuatectuicc  usumcJ  iti  cutlonuur  bcDigc  cxpieuioa. 

Now,  is  not  this  Pickirickutn  all  over  ?  Yet  it  it  the 
exact  record  of  what  occurred  at  Manor  Farm,  in  "  Pickwick,"  with 
K  change  only  tn  the  names,  and  would  pass  very  fairly  as 
amiable  outburst  of  the  redoubtable  Doctor's. 

Or,  again,  let  us  put  a  bit  of  "  Boi  "  into  "  Bozzy's  "  work.  The 
amiable  "  Gotdy  "  vras  partial  to  extravs^nt  dress,  and  to  showing 
himself  off. 
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Wiitn  •  muqucnde  xX  Rknclsgh  wu  tallcct!  of,  he  ^<1  to  Doctor  Johnson,  "  I 
(IttU  go  u  k  Gtrscan."  "  Whil  I "  said  ihe  Docwi,  wiih  a  niJilcn  start.  "  As 
•  Ccnican,"  Dr.  GoMsmlili  repealed  mildly.  "  Von  don't  luesn  to  s>y,"  nid 
the  Doctor  to  him,  ganng  *I  hjia  with  tolenm  Mctnness,  "  thai  it  ii  yam  inten- 
tion to  put  youneU  into  «  gieco  Tclret  jacket  with  a  Iwo-tnch  tftjt  i  "  "  gach  it 
My inicmioa,  sir,"  replied  Goldscoitb  trannly:  "and  why  cot,  hi?"  "BKauw, 
lb,"  aid  the  Doctor,  considerably  eacilcd,  "  yoii  are  too  old."  "Too  old  I " 
exclaimed  Goldsmith.  "And  if  any  further  gioucd  of  objection  be  nrinling," 
taid  Dr.  Johnson,  "  yciti  are  loo  tit,  sir."  "  Sir,"  said  Di.  Goldsmith,  bit  £iee 
nffoKit  with  a  criniMn  g\ow,  "this  iian  insalt."  "Sir,"  sai4  ihc  sage  ia  the 
same  Iod«,  "  It  ii  not  half  the  insult  to  you  ibu  your  appc*rance  in  my 
intsence  in  a  green  velvet  jacket  with  a  Iwo-inch  laiJ  would  be  to  me."  "Sir," 
•aid  Dr.  Goldiiniih,  "you're  a  fellow."  "Sir,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "you're 
ftnothti  I " 

Both  "  Bouy  "  .and  Dickens  followed  the  same  method,  viz.  tlial  of 
developing  a  story  by  the  agency  of  a  set  of  characters  who  travelled 
«boiit,  met  for  Uilk,  saw  new  places  and  people,  and  fotind  adventure. 
Change  of  iccne  and  persons  brings  great  variety,  and  even  inspira- 
tion. 

In  the  announccnicnl  of  the  "Pickwick  Papers"  (here  are 
some  scraps  of  information  about  Mr.  Pickwick  and  the  Club  itself. 
This  curious  little  screed  sbows  that  the  programme  was  much 
larger  than  the  one  carried  out  : 

On  the  JMI  of  March' will  be  pubtiBlied,  la  be  continued  Monthly,  price 

One  Shilling,  the  First  Number  of 

THE     POSTHUMOUS     TAPERS 

OF 

THE     PICKWICK     CLUB; 
--^^*  containing  a  faithful  reeotil  of  the 

^  wxs,  rEati.s,  Tbavbls,  Advkktvvbs.  and  Spoktikc  Tkaks- 

ACTIOKS  OF  VIIK  COKRESrO.NDINC  Mbhbers. 
EDITED    BY     "  BOZ." 
Monthly  Pail  embellished  with  foui  illustrations  by  Seymour. 

'  1836. 
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T&c  nckwick  Club,  *o  renowoed  in  the  irnuJi  of  Huggia  Lu)«,  and  m 
dotcly  entwiaed  witti  the  iliouwnd  inictriting  utodiiioni  connected  with 
Lothboif  vA  C^lfilon  Stteel,  vr»  rounded  In  Ihe  jrear  one  thousind  eiglit 
hwidwd  and  (wcnty-lwx},  by  Simuel  Pickwick— the  grail  irarcllet— whoM 
fbndBCM  fc'  the  uteful  Bin  piompled  hii  oelcbnied  joucney  lo  Bimiiti^harn  In 
iIk  depth  of  winlet  ;  and  whoi«  laiie  Tor  the  beautiti  of  oiiuie  even  led  him  tQ 
pOKtmc  lo  thcvety  botdcti  of  Wales  in  the  height  of  summer. 

Thti  rcmoiVable  min  would  nppeit  to  hare  infuied  a  considerible  portion  ot 
hU  rnllcu  and  inquifingt[<iiit  into  (he  btciitiuf  olhei  membeis  of  the  Club,  and 
lo  have  awakened  in  their  minds  the  Mine  tntaliiUe  thirst  for  travel  which  »a 
emiocntlr  cbiracleiited  hii  own-  The  whole  luifacc  of  Miil^llucK,  a  put  <A 
Suttejr,  a  portion  of  Euex,  and  uvernl  square  milct  of  Kent  were  in  iVicir  turns 
examined  and  lepoiled  on.  tn  a  rapid  steamer  they  smoothly  navijjaied  the 
pladd  Thamet :  end  in  an  open  boat  they  feaile^ty  crossed  the  turUd  .^Icdwny. 
Itifb-tOMit  and  by-roadi,  towni  and  village«,  pul>lic  conveyances  and  their 
ptMcngcn,  fint-tate  inni  and  rood-aide  pubhc  hooset,  races,  fairs,  regattai, 
ctecljoat,  moetingt,  maitiet  dayi— all  the  scenes  (hat  can  possiUy  occur  la 
ratim  a  <ountty  place,  iind  a!  which  dillcrcnt  traits  of  clumctcr  may  be 
otBcrvcd  and  recognised,  were  alike  visited  and  beheld  by  the  antcnl  Pickwick 
ttid  bit  enthusiastic  foUowcis. 

The  Pickwick  Travels,  thv  Rckwick  Diary,  the  Pickwick  Coirespondcne^— 
In  short,  the  whole  of  the  I'ickn'icic  Papers— were  carefully  preserved,  and  duly 
registered  by  the  sccietaty,  from  lime  <o  time,  in  the  voluminous  Transaciions  ol 
Ihe  Pickwick  Club.  Tliese  Tran$acili>ii;  have  been  puichnted  from  the  polriolic 
eottxry,  at  an  immense  opensc,  an  I  [ilacci!  in  ihe  hands  of  "  Boi,"  the  amhot 

"  Sk«che«  Jllustrallic  of  Every  Day  Lite  and  Kvory  Day  People  "— • 
gcnllemao  whom  the  publishers  consider  highly  qualitied  (or  the  task  of  arranging 
these  important  documents,  and  pltcing  ihem  before  the  public  in  an  atliactlvc 
form.  lie  is  at  present  deeply  immersed  in  his  arduous  labours,  the  fitsl  fruiu 
of  which  will  appear  on  the  31st  March. 

Seymour  hits  devoted  himself,  heart  and  graver,  to  the  talk  of  illuslrating  the 
111 anlii  I  of  Pickwick.  It  wns  lesened  [o  GiSbon  to  paint,  in  colonn  that  urill 
nvr«r  fade,  the  Decbnc  and  Fall  uf  the  Roman  Empire— lo  Hume  tochrooide 
the  strife  and  lurinoil  a\  the  two  pioud  houses  ib.it  divided  England  a(^mt 
b«r»<lt— to  Napier  to  pen,  in  buminE  wonis,  the  History  of  the  War  in  Ihe 
Peninsula  .|hc  d^cds  and  aciions  of  (he  gifted  Pickwick  yet  remain  for  "Bo>" 
and  Seymour  lo  hand  down  to  posterity. 

From  the  present  appearance  of  these  Iniporiint  documents  and  the  pioljabla 
extent  of  the  selections  from  (hem,  it  is  presumed  iliai  the  series  will  i>c  com* 
pleitd  in  about  twenty  numbers. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  it  was  intended  to  exhibit  all  tlie 
humours  of  the  social  amusements  with  wbich  the  public  regaled 
them.  Mr.  Pickwick  and  friends  were  to  be  shown  on  board  a 
steamer;  at  races,  fairs,  regattas,  market  dajrs,  meetings^"  all  the 
scenes  that  can  possibly  occur  to  enliven  a  country  place,  and  at 
which  dilTcrcnt  traits  of  character  may  be  obseri'ed  and  recog- 
nised." This  was  a  very  scientific  and  well  drawn  scheme  ;  and  jt 
was,  on  the  whole,  mo^t  faithfully  and  even  brilliantly  carried  out. 
But  with    inHniie   art  he    emancipated  himself  from  the  formal 
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hide-bound  immmels  of  Syntax  tours  and  the  like,  vhen  :l  was 
iccVcned  that  the  hero  and  his  friends  would  be  exhibited  like 
"  Bob  Logic  "  and  "  Tom  and  Jetty"  in  a  regular  series  of  public 
places.  "  Mr.  Pickwick  has  an  Adventure  at  Vauxhall,"  "  Mr.  Pick- 
wick Goes  to  Margate,"  5:c.  :  we  had  a  narrow  escape,  it  would 
seem,  of  this  conventional  sort  of  thing,  and  no  doubt  it  was  this 
the  publishers  looked  for.  But  "  Boz  "  aisened  his  supremac)',  and 
made  the  narrative  the  chief  element. 

It  is  interesting  thus  to  know  thai  Mr.  Pickwick  had  visited  the 
borders  of  Wales— I  suppose,  Chester — but  what  was  his  celebrated  ] 
journey  to  Birmingham,  prompted  by  his  "  fondness  for  the  useful 
arts  "  ?  This  could  hardly  refer  to  his  visit  lo  Mr.  Winkle,  sen.  The 
Qub,  it  will  be  seen,  was  founded  in  1S12,  and  its  place  of  meeting 
would  appear  to  have  been  in  Huggin  l.ane,  City,  and  intimately 
Associated  with  Lothbury  and  Cateaton  Street.  The  picture  of  the 
meetbg  of  the  Club  shons  us  that  it  consisted  of  the  ominous  number 
of  thirletn.  There  is  not  room  for  more.  They  seem  like  a  set  of 
well-to-do  retired  tradesmen  ;  the  faces  are  such  as  we  would  see 
on  the  stage  in  a  piece  of  low  comedy :  for  one  on  the  left  Mr, 
Edward  Terry  might  have  sat.  The  secrciary  sits  at  the  bottom  of 
the  table,  with  his  back  to  us,  and  the  chairman,  with  capacious 
Stomach,  at  the  top.  Blotton,  whom  Mr.  Pickwick  talhcr  unhand- 
somely described  as  a  "vain  and  disappointed  haberdasher,"  may 
have  followed  this  business.  He  is  an  ill-locking  fellow  enough, 
with  black,  bushy  whiskers.  The  Pickwickians  are  decidedly  the 
most  gentlemanly  of  the  party.  But  why  was  it  necessary  for  Mr. 
Pickwick  to  stand  upon  a  chair  ?  This,  however,  may  have  been  a 
custom  of  the  day  at  Tree  and  easy  meetings. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  there  is  no  "Pickwick  Club"  in 
London.  It  might  be  worth  trying,  and  would  be  more  succeEsful  than 
even  the  Johnson  Club.  There  is  surely  genuine  "  stuff"  to  work  on. 
Our  friends  in  America,  who  are  Pickwickian  quand  memt,  have,  as  I 
have  mentioned,  the  "  All-,\round  Dickens  Club."  The  members 
seem  to  be  ladies,  though  there  are  a  number  of  honorary  members 
of  the  other  sex,  which  include  members  of  "  Boi's  "  own  family,  with 
Mr.  Kilton,  Mr.  W.  Hughes,  Mr.  Charles  Kent,  myself,  and  some 
more.  The  device  of  the  club  is  "  Boi's  "  own  book-plate,  and  the 
"  flower  "  of  the  club  is  his  favourite  geranium.  The  President  is 
Mrs.  Adelaide  Garland  ;  and  some  very  interesting  papers,  to  judge 
from  their  titles,  have  been  read,  such  as  "  Bath  and  its  Associa- 
tions with  Landor,"  "  The  City  of  Bristol  with  its  Literary  Associa- 
tiODs,"  "The  Excursion  to  the  TeaOardcnsof  Hampstead,"  prefaced 
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by  a  description  or  the  historic  old  inn,  "  Poem  by  Charles  Kent," 
**  Dickens  at  Gad's  Hill,"  "  A  Description  of  Birmingham,  its  Insti- 
tnikiDS,  and  Dickens'  Interest  therein,  with  a  Reading  of  Mr.  Pick- 
wick's Mission  to  Biniiingham,"  "Coventry  and  the  adjacent  War- 
wickshire Country,  &-c."  Tliere  is  also  a  very  clever  series  of 
examination  questions  by  the  President  in  imitation  of  Calveiley's 
famous  paper. 

It  is  always  an  interesting  question  what  should  be  the  relation 
of  ilhutntioR  to  the  story,  and  of  the  artist  to  the  story-teller  ;  and 
what  arc  the  limitations  of  their  respective  provinces.  Both  should 
work  independently  of  each  other ;  that  is,  the  artist  should  tell  the 
uory  from  his  own  point  of  view — that  is,  he  is  not  merely  to  servilely 
translate  into  "  black  and  white  "  the  situations.  He  should  be,  in 
fact,  what  the  actor  is  to  a  drama.  When  Eugene  Delaaoix's  6ne 
leriea  of  illustrations  to  Goethe's  "  Faust "  were  shown  to  the  great 
author,  he  expressed  his  admiration  of  their  truth  and  spirit ;  and 
on  his  secretary  saying  that  they  would  lead  to  a  better  understanding 
of  his  poem,  said  :  "AVith  that  we  have  naught  to  do  ;  on  the  con- 
tran',  the  more  cotnplele  imagination  of  such  an  artist  compels  us  to 
believe  that  the  situations  as  he  represents  them  are  preferable  to 
ihera  as  described,  It  is  therefore  likely  that  the  readers  will  find 
that  he  exerts  a  strong  force  upon  iheir  imagination."  ITiis  shows, 
allowing  something  for  the  comphment,  what  a  distinct  force  the 
great  writer  attributed  to  the  artist,  and  that  he  did  not  consi'Ier  him 
merely  an  assistant  or  subsidiary.  The  actor  becomes,  after  his 
fashion,  a  distinct  creator  and  originator,  supplying  details,  &c.,  of 
his  own,  but  taking  care  that  these  are  consistent  with  the  text  and 
do  not  contradict  it  in  any  way. 

This  Urge  treatment  was  exactly  "  Phil's."  He  seemed  to  "  act " 
*'  Boi's "  drama,  yet  he  did  not  introduce  anything  that  was  not 
warranted  by  the  spirit  of  the  text.  He  found  himself  present  at 
the  scene,  and  felt  how  it  must  have  occurred.  He  had  also  a 
wonderful  power  of  selecting  what  is  essential  and  wliat  should  be 
essential.  Nor  did  he  make  a  minute  inventory  of  such  det^ls  as 
were  mentioned  in  the  text.  Hence  the  extraordinary  vitality  and 
spirit  of  his  work.  I'here  is  action  in  all,  and  each  picture  tells  its 
own  story.  To  see  the  merit  of  this  system,  we  have  only  to  con- 
trast with  it  such  attempts  as  we  find  in  modem  pnsductions,  where 
the  artist's  method  is  to  present  to  us  three  figures  grouped  together, 
apparently  talking — such  things  we  have  week  by  week  in  Pumh. 
The  late  Sir  John  Millais  and  other  artists  of  almost  equal  rank 
used  to  furnish  illustrations  to  serial  stories,  and  all  their  pictutea 
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duccd  such  striking  effect :  without  iliese  adjuncts  the  Head  of  the 
Club  and  his  friends  would  ha\-e  been  more  or  less  abstractions, 
very  much  what  the  characleis  in  Theodore  Hook's  "Gilbert 
Guniey"  arc  Take  Mr.  Pickwick.  The  author  supplies  only  a 
few  hints  as  to  his  personal  appearance — he  was  bald,  mild,  pale, 
wore  spectacles  and  gaiters ;  but  who  would  have  imagined  him  as  we 
hare  him  now,  with  his  high  forehead,  bland  air,  protuberant  front } 
The  same  with  the  others.  Mr.  Tiiackeray  tried  in  many  ways 
to  pve  a  little  corporeal  existence  to  his  characters^Becky, 
Pendcnnis,  and  others  ;  but  who  sees  them  oa  we  do  Mr,  Pickwick? 
So  with  his  various  "  situations " — many  most  dramatic  and  effective^ 
bat  no  one  would  guess  it  from  the  etchings.  The  Pickwick 
scenes  all  tell  a  story  of  their  own  ;  and  a  person— say  a  foreigner 
— who  had  never  even  heard  of  the  story  would  certainly  smile  over  the 
tituaiions,  and  be  piqued  into  speculating  what  could  be  the  ultimate 
meaning. 

The  illustrations  form  a  serious  and  important  department  of 
Pickwickian  lore,  and  entail  an  almost  scitnlsfie  knowledge. 
Little,  indeed,  did  the  young  "B02"  dreiun,  when  he  was  seUhng 
with  his  publishers  that  the  work  was  to  contain  forty-two  plates 
—an  immense  number  it  might  seem — that  these  were  to  fmctify 
into  such  an  enormttus  progeny.  U'e  begin,  of  course,  with  the 
regular  official  plates  that  belong  strictly  to  the  work.  Here, 
however,  we  find  three  artists  at  work — each  succeeding  the 
Other— the  unfortunate  Robert  Seymour  coming  first  with  his  seven 
Spirited  pictures  ;  next  the  unlucky  Bu^,  with  his  two  condemned 
productions,  later  to  be  dismissed  from  the  book  altogether ; 
and  finally,  "  Phiz,"  or  Hablot  K.  Browne,  who  furnished  the 
remaining  plates  to  the  end.  As  is  well  known,  so  great  was  the 
run  upon  the  book  that  the  plates  were  unequal  to  the  duty,  and 
"Riix"  had  to  re-engrave  them  several  times — often  duplicates  on 
the  one  plate — naturally  not  copying  them  very  closely.  Hence 
we  have  the  rather  interesting  "  \-ariations."  He  by-and-by 
K-engraved  Seymour's  seven,  copying  them  with  wonderful  exact- 
ness, and  finally  substituted  two  of  his  own  for  those  of  the 
condemned  Buss.  The  volume,  therefore,  contains  the  seven 
Seymours,  and  their  seven  replicas,  the  two  Buss's,  their  two  replicas, 
and  the  thirty-three  "Phiz"  pictures,  each  with  its  "variation." 

These  variations  are  very  interesting,  and  even  amusing.  On  an 
ordinary  careless  glance  one  would  hardly  detect  much  difference— 
the  artiu,  who  seemed  to  wish  to  have  a  certain  freedom,  made 
tilCM  changes  either  to  arouse  himself  or  resenting  the  monotony  of 
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copjjng.    In  any  case  tbejr  represent  an  amooDt  of  patieat  Ubour  that 
is  quite  unique  in  such  things. 

The  Picfcirickian  "  student "  may  be  glad  to  go  with  ns  throu^ 
some  of  the  pUtes  and  ha\-e  an  account  of  these  diSerences.  We 
muit  prcmiw  that  the  first  slate  of  the  plates  may  be  considered 
"proofs  befote  letters" — the  descriptive  titSes  being  only  found  in 
Ihc  later  editions. 

I.  "The  Frontispiece."  (We  shall  call  the  second  state  b,  the 
fim  tf.)  In  fl  the  signature  "Phii,"  "fct."  or  "fecit"  is  on  the 
le^  in  h  tt  is  divided  half  on  each  side.  I'he  harlequin  pointing 
has  a  full  face  in  it,  a  side  &ce  in  h.  The  face  at  the  apes  of  the 
picture  has  a  mouth  closed  in  b,  and  open  in  a.  There  are 
variations  in  nearly  all  the  grotesque  faces;  and  in  i  the  laces  of 
Mr.  Pickwick  and  Sam  arc  fuller  and  more  animated.  In  b  the 
general  ircatment  of  the  whole  is  richer. 

a.  "  The  Title-page."  In  a  the  sign  has  Vdler,  in  b  Weller. 
Old  \Vcller's  face  in  b  is  more  resolved  and  animated  ;  in  a  water  is 
flowing  from  (he  pail. 

3.  •'  Mr.  Pickwick  Addressing  the  Oub."  Mr.  Pickwick  in  *  is 
more  cantankerous  than  in  a — all  the  faces  scarcely  correspond  in 
expression,  though  the  outlines  are  the  same.  The  work,  shading,  &x., 

is  much  bolder  In  b. 

t,.  "Scene  with  the  Cabman."  Very  little  difference  between  the 
plates,  save  in  the  spectacles  lying  on  the  ground.  These  are 
trivialities. 

5.  "The  Sagacious  Dog."  b  is  more  heavily  shaded,  but  a  is 
much  superior  in  the  dog  and  face  of  the  sportsman.  Trees  in  i 
more  claboraie. 

6.  "  Dr.  Stammer's  Dtfiancc."  The  figures  on  the  top  of  the 
rt^rs  arc  much  darker  and  bolder  in  b.  Jingle's  and  Tupman's  faces 
are  better  in  b  than  in  a,  and  Jingle's  legs  are  heller  drawn  in  b. 

7.  "The  Dying  Clown."  A  most  dramatic  and  tragic  conceprion, 
which  shows  thai  Seymour  would  have  been  invaluable  later  on  for 
Dickens'  more  serious  work.  The  chief  differences  are  in  the  lace 
of  the  man  at  his  bedside  and  the  candle. 

8.  "  Mr.  Pickwick  in  Search  of  his  Hat."  The  drawing  of  Mr. 
"•tekwick's  legs  is  raihcr  strange.    The  right  leg  could  hardly  be  so 

eh  twisted  Iwick  while  Mr,  Pickwick  runs  straight  forward  ■  his 

(«nd  or  arm  is  obscure  in  both.    All  the  faces  differ the  hat 

has  much  more  the  look  of  licing  blown  along  than  that  in  a. 
\  "  Mr.  Wnkic  Soothes  a  Rcfractoiy  Steed."     Se>-mour's  horse  is 
tre/y  more  spirited  and  better  drawn  than  Phiz'sL     Its  stniggliM 
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tititude  is  admirable.     Seymour's  landscape  is  touched  more  deli- 
cately ;  the  faces  di^cr  iti  both. 

10.  "The  Cricket  Match."  First  Buss  pbtt  He  introduced  a 
faidcal  incident  not  in  the  text — the  ball  knocking  off  the  fielder's 
liat,  who  is  quite  close  to  the  batsman.  A  very  poor  production. 
Oljserve  the  "antediluvian"  shape  of  the  bat,  and  no  paddings  on 
the  legs.  The  sketch  is  valuable  as  showing  how  iwt  to  interpret 
Dickens'  humour,  or  rather  how  to  interpret  it  in  a  strictly  literal 
way — that  is,  without  humour. 

11.  "Tupman  in  the  Arbour."  Second  Buss  plate — rather  osten- 
tatiously signed  "  Drawn  and  etched  by  R-  W.  Buss."  Tupman 
^)pears  to  be  tumbling  over  Miss  Wardle. 

1 3.  The  same  subject  by  "  Phii."  A  remarkable  contrast  in  treat 
nent ;  there  is  the  suggestion  of  the  pair  being  surprised.  ^Ve  see 
how  the  fet  boy  came  on  them.  The  old  Manor  Farm  in  the  back- 
ground, with  its  gables,  &c.,  is  a  pleasing  addition,  and,  like  all "  Phiz's  " 
Undscapes,  delicately  touched  in.  The  scared  alarm  on  the  two 
feces  is  first-rate— even  Miss  Wardle's  foot  as  well  as  Tupman's  is 
expressive.    There  appears  to  be  no  "  variation  "  of  this  plate. 

13.  "The  Influence  of  the  Salmon."  A  truly  dramatic  group 
overflowing  with  humour.  Note  no  fewer  than  ten  faces  in  the 
background,  scr^■.^nts,  &c.,  all  expressing  interest  according  to  their 
class  and  degree.  The  five  chief  characters  express  drunkenness  tn 
five  different  fashions :  the  hopeless,  combative,  despairing,  afTcc- 
lionaie,  &C.    Wanlle's  stolid  calm  is  good. 

14.  "  The  Breakdown."  This  was  "  PhiJi's  "  coup  d'essai  after  he 
was  called  in,  and  is  a  most  spirited  piece.  But  the  variations  make 
the  second  plate  almost  a  new  one.  The  drawing,  grouping.  Sic,  in 
b  are  an  enormous  improvement,  and  supply  life  and  animation. 
The  three  figures,  Pickwick,  Wardle,  and  the  postillion,  are  all 
altered  for  the  better.  In  b  Mr.  Pickwick's  nervousness,  as  he  is 
extricated  from  the  chaise,  is  well  shown.  The  postillion  becomes 
a  round  spirited  figure,  instead  of  a  mere  sketch  ;  Wardle,  as  in  tlie 
text,  instead  of  stooping  down  and  merely  showing  his  Iwck,  is 
tramping  about  gesticulating.  A  very  spirited  white  horse  is  intro- 
duced with  a  postillion  as  spirited  ;  the  single  chaise  in  the  distance, 
the  horses  drawn  back,  and  Jingle  stretching  out,  is  admirable. 
It  is  somehow  conve)'ed  in  a  clever  way  in  t  that  Miss  ^Vnidle  is 
peeping  through  the  hind  window  at  the  scene.  There  is  a  wheel 
on  the  ground  in  i,  and  one  hat ;  in  a  there  are  two  hats — Mr. 
Pickwick's,  which  is  recognisable,  and  Wardle's, 

ij.  "First  Appearance  of  Mr.  S,  Welter,"     In   the  first  issue 
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B  faint  "  Nemo  °  can  be  made  out  in  the  comer,  and  it  is  said  the 
same  si(;nalure  is  on  the  preceding  plate,  though  I  have  never  been 
able  to  trace  it  clearly.  This  plate,  as  is  well  known,  represents  the 
court  of  the  Old  White  Hart  Inn  in  the  Borough,  which  was  pulled 
down  some  years  ago.  On  this  background — the  galleries,  &c,,  l>eing 
picturesquely  indicated — stand  out  brilliantly  the  four  figures.  The 
plate  was  varied  in  important  ways.  In  the  b  versioo  some  lino 
clfccts  of  light  atid  shade  are  brought  out  by  the  aid  of  the  loaded 
cart  and  VVardle's  figure.  Wardle's  hat  is  changed  from  a  common 
round  one  to  3  low  broad-lcafcd  one,  his  figure  made  stouter,  and 
he  is  clothed  with  dark  instead  of  white  breeches,  his,&ce  btoiadened 
and  made  more  good-humoured.  Sam's  face  in  ^  is  made  mudi 
more  like  the  ideal  Sam  ;  that  in  a  is  grotesque.  Perker's  face  and 
attitude  are  altered  \n  i,  where  he  is  made  more  interrogative.  Mr. 
Pickwick  in  i  is  much  more  placid  and  bbnd  than  in  a,  and  he 
carries  his  hat  more  jauntily.  Top-boots  in  ^  are  introdticed 
among  those  which  S.itn  is  cleaning.  He,  oddly,  seems  to  be  deaniitg 
a  wAife  boot,  A  capital  dog  in  i  is  sniffing  at  Mr.  Pickwick's  leg ; 
in  a  there  is  a  rather  unmeaning  skulking  animal.  All  the  smaller 
figures  are  altered. 

16.  "  Mrs.  Bardell  Faints."  The  first  plate  is  feeble  and  ill-drawn, 
though  Mrs.  Bardell's  and  Tupman's  faces  are  good,  the  latter  some* 
what  farcical ;  the  boy  "Tommy"  is  decidedly  bad  and  too  small. 
Mr.  Pickwick's  face  in  a  is  better  than  in  5.  In  the  second  attempt 
all  is  bolder  and  more  spirited.  The  three  Pickwickians  arc  made  to 
express  astonishment,  even  in  their  legs.  There  is  a  table-desk  in  a, 
not  in  t.  A  clock  and  two  vases  arc  introduced,  and  a  picture  over 
the  mirror  representing  a  sleeping  beauty  with  a  cupid. 

17.  "The  Election  at  EatanswilL"  The  first  plate  represents  an 
dection  riot  in  front  of  the  hustings,  which  is  wild  and  fairly  spirited. 
But  no  doubt  it  appeared  somewhat  confused  to  the  anist.  In 
his  second  he  made  it  quite  another  matter.  Over  the  hustings  be 
introduced  a  glimpse  of  the  old  Ipsrricb  gables.  He  changed  the 
figure  and  dress  of  Fiikin,  the  rival  candidate.  He  had  Perker 
sitting  on  the  rail,  but  substituted  a  standing  up  figure,  talking — 
presumably  Perker,  but  taller  than  that  gentleman.  In  i,  Mr. 
Pickwick's  face  expresses  astonishment  at  the  disorder ;  in  a  he  is 
mildly  placid.  In  A  the  figure  behind  Mr.  Pickwick  is  turned  into 
"  "0  by  placing  a  cockade  on  his  hat.     Next  to  Fiikin  is  a  new  portly 

>  intmciuccd.  The  figures  In  the  crowd  are  changed  in  whole- 
hion,  and  yet  the  "  root  idea  "  in  both  is  the  same.  An  artist, 
cy,   would   learn   much  from   tliesc    contrasts,   seeing  how 
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ftrikingly  "PIii2"couId  shift  his  characlcrs.  In  the  first  draft  there 
was  not  sullicicnt  movement.  To  the  left  there  was  a  stout  sailor  in 
t  striped  jacket  who  was  ihniBting  a  pole  into  the  chest  of  a  thin 
nun  in  check  trousers.  This,  as  drawn,  sc«mcd  too  tranquil,  and 
he  substituted  a  stouter,  more  jovial  figure  with  gymnastic  action — 
the  second  was  made  more  contrasted.  Next  him  was  a  confused 
^up — a  man  with  s  paper  cap,  in  place  of  which  he  supplied  a 
stout  inaii  on  whom  the  other  was  driven  hack,  and  who  was  being 
pushed  from  behind.  The  animation  of  the  background  is 
immensely  increased  by  hats,  and  arms,  and  slicks  being  waved. 
Everything  is  bolder  and  clearer.  The  second  trombone  player, 
however,  is  not  so  spirited  as  the  first,  and  the  dnim-lwater  becomes 
nubcr  a  "  Punch  and  Judy  "  showman.  An  artistic  effect  of  light  is 
produced  b>'  this  drum.  There  arc  a  great  many  more  boards,  too, 
introduced  in  *. 

"  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter's  Fancy  Dress  D^jeantf,"   In  i  the  finish  and 

treatment  are  infinitely  improved.     Mr,  Pickwick's  face  and  figure  b 

rinorc  refined  and  artistic    The  way  he  holds  his  hat  in  his  right  hand 

■nd  his  left  also  are  improveil;  both  arc  more  extended.    Mr.  Snod- 

grass's  left  leg  is  brought  behind  Mr.  Pickwick's  in  A     Water— a 

pond  perhaps— is  in  front.  Tupman's  hat  is  altered  in  6,  and  feathers 

1  added ;  his  face  is  more  serious  and  less  grotesque,     Mrs.  Pott  is 

'  more  piquant,  as  (he  author  suggested  to  the  anist.    The  bird-cage, 

Instead  of  being  high  in  the  tree,  is  lowered  and  bangs  from  it. 

The  most  curious  change  is  that  of  Polt,  who  in  a  is  out  of  all 

drawing  scale,  seeming  to  be  about  seven  feet  high.     He  was  lowered 

in  6,  and  gi>'en  a  beard  and  a  more  hairy  cap.     It  was  said,  indeed, 

that  the  original  lace  was  too  like  Lord  Brougham's,  but  the  reason 

for  the  change  was  certainly  what  I  have  given, 

"  Tbc  Young  Ladies'  Seminary."  All  details  are  changed.  The 
Mher  "cranky"  fece  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  utterly  unlike  him,  was 
improved  and  restored  to  its  natural  benevolence  ;  more  detail 
put  into  the  faces,  notably  the  cook's.  The  girls  are  made  more 
distinct  and  attractive— the  lady  principal  at  the  bock  made  effective ; 
an  the  foliage  treated  differently,  a  tree  on  the  left  removed.  In  a 
there  is  a  sort  of  nook  on  the  inside  of  the  door  to  hold  a  bell, 
which  is  absent ;  in  ^  it  is  added.    The  bolts,  &c.,  are  different. 

"  Mr.  Pickwick  in  the  Pound."  b  is  more  brilliant  and  vastly 
improved ;  the  smaller  donkey  is  removed,  the  three  reduced  to 
two ;  the  sweep's  cap  is  made  whitt ;  the  faces  arc  altered,  and 
made  more  animated.  Mr.  Pickwick's  figure  in  the  borrow  is 
perhaps  not  improved,  but  bis  face  is. 
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"Mr.  Pickwick  Sits  for  his  Portrait."  Slight  altetaiions  in  the 
facM  and  in  the  bird-cage.  The  arrangement  of  the  panes  in  the 
window  is  also  different.  Mr.  Pickwick's  face  is  made  more 
intelligent     A  handle  is  supplied  to  a  pewler  pot  on  ihc  door. 

"TTie  Warden's  Room."  Almost  exactly  the  same  in  both. 
3ut  why  has  Mr.  Pickwick  his  spectacles  on  when  justj  roused  from 
sleep  ?    There  is  a  collar  to  the  shirt  hanging  from  the  cord. 

"The  Meeting  with  Jingle."  Very  slight  changes  in  the  &ces. 
The  child's  face  in  ^  is  admirable  and,  like  one  of  Cruickshank's 
miniatures,  it  convc>-s  alarm  and  grief.  The  face  of  the  woman 
watering  her  plant  is  improved.  Note  the  Ilogarthian  touch  of  the 
initials  carved  on  the  window,  sufficiently  distinct  and  yet  not 
intrusively  so.  This  is  a  roost  skilfully  grouped  and  dramatic 
picture,  and  properly  conveys  the  author's  idea. 

"The  Ghostly  Passenger."    This  illustration  of  what  is  one  of 

■  the  best  tales  of  myster)- is  equally  picturesque  and  original.    The 
five  figures  in  front  are  truly  remarkable.    The  elegant  interesting 
figure  of  the  woman,  the  fop  with  his  hat  in  the  air,  the   bully 
wilb  the  big  sword,  the  man  with  the   blundcibuss,    and   tbe 
bewildered  rustic,  to  say  nothing  of  the  mufHed  figures  on  the  coach, 
make  up  a  perfect  play.    There  seems  a  flutter  over  all ;  it  is  like,  as 
it  was  intended  to  be,  a  scene  in  a  dieam. 
H        "  iff.    Winkle  Returns    under    Extraordinary  Circumstances." 
™  THere  is  little  difference  between  the  plates,  save  as  to  the  details  of 
the  objects  in  the  cupboard.    In  b  some  bottles  have  been  intro- 
duced on  the  top  shelf.     Mr.  Winkle's  is  a  pleasing,  graceful  figure  in 
j_    both,  and  improved  and  refined  in  b.     More  spirit,  too,  is  put  into 
H  Mr.  Pickwick's  figure  as  he  rises  in  astonishment.    It  may  be  noted 
^Lntwt  a  graceful  type  of  womanhood  then  prevailed,  the  face  being 
^Fttnown  out  by  "  bands "  of  hair  and  ringlets,  the  large  spreading 
■  bonnets  and  while  veils.     Mary  wears  an  enormous  bonnet  or  hat 
like  her  mistress. 

"  Mr.  Saw7er's  Mode  of  Travelling."  The  amaiing  spirit  and 
B  movement  of  this  picture  cannot  be  too  much  praised.  The  chaise 
'  seems  whirling  along,  so  that  the  coach,  meeting  it,  seems  embarrassed 
and  striving  to  get  out  of  the  way.  The  Irish  family,  struggling  to 
keep  up  with  the  chaise,  is  inimitable.  There  are  some  changes  in  b. 
The  man  with  the  stick  behind  has  a  bundle  or  bag  atuched  in  i. 
The  mother  with  her  three  children  is  a  delightful  group,  and  much 
improved  in  the  second  plate.  The  child  holding  up  flowers  is 
admirably  drawn.  The  child  who  has  fallen  is  given  a  different 
attitude  in  i.    The  dog,  too,  is  slightly  altered. 

Tou  ccucxxtt.    NO.  1994,  '^ 
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THE    WINGLESS    SEAGULL. 


O  HAPPY,  winged  birds !  who  slill 
May  cleave  the  ether  at  your  will. 
Behold  me  lie,  bereft,  forlorn. 
Made  by  men's  hands  a  thing  to  scorn. 
How  gladsome  was  my  life,  how  free  I 
How  good  a  thing  it  was  to  be  I 
Oh,  how  I  loved  my  wings  so  light, 
So  swift,  so  strong,  so  snowy  white  I 
When  billows  roared  and  tempest  blew, 
Ijkc  spirit  of  the  storm  1  flew, 
Or  loved  to  bathe  my  wings  and  breast 
Id  sunshine  on  the  ocean  crest. 
Ye  deem  men  love  us  !    Oftentimes 
Our  praise  is  in  their  poets'  rhymes, 
And  they  have  fed  us  from  their  hands 
When  Arctic  winter  ruled  the  lands. 
Alas,  for  trust  in  human  race  ! 
Oh,  give  it  ne\'ermore  a  place  I 
I  scarce  had  learned  to  swim  and  soar, 
Ere  my  brief  happiness  was  o'er; 
They  wrenched  my  lovely  wings  away, 
And  threw  mc  back  to  the  salt  spray. 
Exulting  in  my  anguished  cry. 
In  long-drawn  agony  to  die, 
That  creatures  men  call  "genile,"  "fair," 
My  blood-slained,  ravished  wings  might  wear. 
They  have  no  wings,  tlii^  cannot  tetl 
\Vh3t  grief  must  in  a  bird's  heart  dwell 
Whose  home  was  'twixt  the  sea  and  skies, 
And  now  like  trodden  earthworm  lies; 
The  wavelets'  kiss,  so  sweet  of  yore. 
Now  makes  my  torment  tenfold  more. 
My  wings  will  never  grow  again  : 
My  joyous  life  ebbs  out  in  piin. 


botiaile^  oacc  the  most  wide-spread  of  piaurc  books,  were  icpro- 
dncedt  popular  belief  in  monsters  was  lepresented,  and  the  general 
dress,  punuits,  and  amusements  of  our  ancestors  were  shown  in  some 
cases  with  a  fidelity  for  which  the  historian  is  thankful.  The  decora* 
Uonsconsisl  mainly  of  a  pnnci|)3l  subject  immediately  supporting  the 
bndcct,  and  of  two  side  lobes  or  cusps  springing  from  it.  The  whole 
has  thus  to  some  extent  the  appearance  of  an  armorial  cognisance, 
ibe  centre  presenting  something  equivalent  to  the  heraldic  shield, 
and  the  sides  answering  to  the  supporters  or  a  species  of  mantling. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  carvings  in  Great  Malvern  Church 
presents  the  rats  hanging  a  cat  by  means  of  a  rope  across  a  beam;  a 
method  of  treatment  more  cffeclivo  than  that  of  belling  the  cat, 
&miliar  in  Scottisli  history.  The  supporters  are  two  owls,  lo  whom 
this  species  of  justice  administered  by  the  rats  might  be  supposed  to 
eerve  as  a  lesson.     Nothing  is  there,  indeed,  in  the  nature  of  human 

Ills,  and  little  in  the  shape  of  grotesque  imagining,  illustrations 
which  may  not  be  found  among  these  car\'ings.  Now  it  is  a 
merman  and  a  mermaid,  now  a  presentation  of  the  mouth  of  hell 
with  the  fiends  pitchforking  naked  sinners,  now  "anthropophagi 
and  men  whose  heads  do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders,"  and  again, 
Lohengrin  drawn  by  swans.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  attempts  were 
made  to  read  mystic  or  devotional  symbolism  into  these  tilings  as 
into  others.  The  effort  is,  bowe%'cr,  but  misspent  labour  and  mis- 
applied ingenuity,  of  a  kind  with  which  the  student  of  human  nature 

1  too  familiar. 


this  SI 
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SrSTSMATtC  DESTRUCTtON  OF  CrBEMEJCY. 

THAT  I  did  not  travel  beyond  my  brief  in  what  I  said  in  the 
December  GiHlbman'i  Magazine  concerning  the  reckless 
I  tpoilation  of  hedgerows  and  plantations  is  shown  in  the  fact  that 
somewhat  tardily,  the  periodicals  cormected  with  floriculture 
taken  up  my  cry.  I  read  in  the  Gardemer's  Magatint  an 
'  similar  to  m;  own,  but  on  the  subject  of  ferns.  The  writer 
protests  against  the  scandal  that  laws  are  not  made,  not  only 
agunst  the  taking  of  ferns,  but  against  the  general  spoliation  which 
goes  on  of  the  greenery  forming  the  charm  of  many  of  our  land- 
apes.  Round  London,  for  instance,  says  the  writer,  echoing  my 
at,  "our  heaths  and  open  places  are  rapidly  being  de- 
of  everything  green,  but  the  grass  and  such  piickiy  things 
as  the  gorsc  and  the  bramble,  which  protect  themselves  by  their 
thorns  from  being  torn  to  pieces,  or  carried  away."  Later  he  con- 
tinues, "  the  very  bracken,  which  ten  or  fifteen  years  since  covered 
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LITTLE   DANIEL. 

By  J.  W.  SiiEBER,  C.S.I. 


CHECQUERS  was  the  bsl  house  out  of  Stoke. Harewood,  on 
the  London  road. 

It  was  a  modern  villa  of  the  ordinary  stucco  kind,  with  an  older 

Kthe  back,  covered  with  ivy.  The  picturesque  jionion,  con- 
•laHng  of  offices  and  a  small  bedroom  or  two,  was  all  that  rcmftincd 
of  the  wayside  inn,  called  The  Cktcquers,  the  necessity  for  whose 
exjslcncc  had  pasted  away  with  the  coach  and  waggon  trade. 

Shrubs  and  flowers,  in  the  garden  between  the  house  and  the 
high-road,  made  a  pretty  show  ;  and  at  the  back  there  was  a  lawn 
which  had  been  the  old  bowling-green,  wiili  some  large  chestnut  trees 
and  a  long  strip  of  kitchen-garden  ground. 

The  shade,  the  fragrance  were  pleasant,  and  the  small  domain 
looked  an  abode  of  pejcc.     It  was  scarcely  that. 

For  i!rs.  Ross  Bunting,  widow  of  the  laie  Dr.  Bunting,  and 
preuding  spirit  of  Chccqucrs,  though  really  kind-hearted,  displayed 
a  considerable  amount  of  sclf-wilL  She  was  rather  stout,  and  had 
black  hair  and  eyes  and  a  red  face ;  but  she  was  tall  and  her  features 
were  good.  Relations  were  strained  between  this  bdy  and  her 
datighler,  Mrs.  Cecil  Lobb.  The  truth  was,  the  elder  widow  was  a 
strong  woman,  and  the  younger  widow  a  weak  woman  ;  and  weak 
women  irritate  strong  ones.  Cecil  Lobb  should  never  have  married. 
lie  was  good-looking  but  very  silly  ;  and  as  his  peo]jle  ij«t«hKt&u^, 
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bim  with  his  little  fists:  snd  whai  nexl?    Why,  both  rolling  on 
floor ;  which  is  lion,  which  is  Totldlcs,  nobody  knows." 

Mytli  was  rapidly  and  industriously  at  work. 

"Ob ! "  muttered  the  grandniamma  in  conclusion,  "  the  child  is 
pure  Ross,  and  no  mistake,  flow  it  came  about  I  cannot  tell. 
Effie  Bunting  and  thai  poor  wig-block— why  they  should  produce  a 
Ross  passes  conjecture.  A  bantam  bom  from  two  barndoors :  this 
is  puule  for  the  philosophers.  I  don't  think  I  shall  let  EHie  go 
about  teaching.  Nol  It  is  not  quite  the  thing  for  the  mother  of  a 
Ross.  After  all,  she's  a  pretty  porcelain-looking  kind  of  girl,  and  I 
cannot  sec  why  one  of  the  clergy  should  not  take  a  fancy  to  h«r." 

EITic  was  to  be  home  by  luncheon.  She  was  in  the  train  which 
tbcy  called  the  slip-coach,  and  could  hardly  believe  her  eyes  when 
she  saw  her  mother,  little  Daniel,  and  Alice  on  tbc  platform  awaiting 
her  arrival. 

There  was  something  of  the  insipid  water-colour  about  her 
appearance  at  first,  but  a  closer  inspection  showed  traces  of  care, 
which  are  always  of  interest.  The  eyes  were  weary ;  she  had  ex- 
perienced much  anxiety  and  disappointmenL  And  those  who  have 
witnessed  (as  she  had  done)  llic  death  of  illusions  which  sometimes 
concludes  a  course  of  excess,  declare  it  to  be  a  ghost  which  can 
never,  with  absolute  security  against  leturn,  be  laid  in  this  world- 
The  lion  »tory  had  to  be  as  much  miuimiscd,  in  caily  recitals,  to 
prevent  shock,  as  it  was  ultimately  enlarged  to  produce  greater 
dramatic  effects.  Happy  walk  home !  much  remarked  on  by  the 
tradespeople,  for  this  united  family  was  an  entirely  new  spectacle. 
Eliza  and  tbc  cook  were  in  the  front  garden,  too  excited  to  stay 
indoors. 

During  the  strange  visit  of  the  morning,  cook  had  locked  herself 
in  her  bedroom  and  closed  her  ears.  On  emerging,  she  thought  it 
riglii  to  justify  herself,  in  some  measure,  to  her  mistress. 

"  I  was  took  rather  sudden,  to  be  sure,  mum ;  but  I  am  no 
coward~oh,  no,  quite  the  contrary.  I  face  cows  on  the  highroad 
with  tlie  best  of  them,  leastways  if  there  is  a  garden  gate  handy, 
should  an  animal  be  overdriven.  But  I  was  never  in  a  situation 
before  where  there  were  wild  beasts.  And  there  b  few  that  are 
partial  to  such." 

The  lady  of  the  house  admitted  that  the  circumstances  were 
exceptional,  and  tliat  to  encounter  lions  belonged  in  no  way  to  the 
duties  of  the  kitchen. 

Such  then  was  the  Story  of  little  Daniel,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  think 
that  concord  sprang  out  of  the  scene  which  supplied  the  basis  of  his 
reputation. 
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WHAT  would  ihc  general  tattler  and  purveyor  of  conversational 
odds  and  ends  do  without  that  model  of  di:^creet  indis- 
treiion,  loquacity  and  anonymity  combined — "a  little  bird  "  ?  Nay, 
the  very  foundation  of  nursery  government,  if  there  be  such  a  thing 
in  these  days  when  children  are  born  for  the  sole  purpose  of  govern- 
ing and  leaching  their  parents,  would  be  undermined  by  the  loss  of 
this  useful  guide  to  the  pinnacle  of  knowledge  whence  the  powers 
may  descend  upon  the  fugiti\'e  peccadillo.  In  childhood's  days  the 
M  little  bird "  is  a  very  wonderful  friend  of  the  family  with  most 
!nc(»ivetuent  omniscience ;  \\\A  perhaps  it  was  an  unconscious 
recollection  of  ihe  only  possible  explanation — to  the  young  thinker — 
of  tilts  phenomenon  which  induced  Sir  Boyle  Roche  to  ascribe  (he 
capacity  of  being  in  two  places  at  once  to  a  bird. 

No  less  imporUnt,  and  perhaps  even  more  desirable  from  the 
point  of  view  of  practical  life  in  this  vale  of  woe,  is  the  existence 
of  flesh -and -blood  little  birds.  Luckily  any  slight  unpleasantness 
which  may  hare  become  associated  with  Ihc  imaginary  creature 
ranishes  when  the  sometime  victim  arrives  at  the  stage  of  noticing 
the  genuine  article.  Verj-  few,  whether  "  grown  ups  "  or  children,  fail 
to  take  some  joy  in  the  pretty  things  that  lend  vocal  sweetness  to  the 
air  and  life  and  movement  to  every  hedgerow.  There  should  really 
be  none  to  disr^jard  the  incalculable  charm  which  birds  add  to  every 
-air  scene,  and  it  would  be  well  for  every  one  who  finds  delight 
therein  to  know  a  little  more  about  the  individual  bird.s  themscU'Cs, 
and  the  entrancing  variety  of  Ihcir  shape  and  colour,  their  liabiti 
and  their  notes.  Any  very  complete  or  universal  knowledge  of  this 
kind  is,  perhaps,  a  counsel  of  perfection  ;  but  the  fact  remains  that 
the  enjoyment  of  almost  every  moment  spent  out  of  doors  in  ihesc 
islands — in  this  respect  we  may  with  justifiable  assumption  call  them 
Ihc  Isles  of  Blessedness— is  enhanced  by  the  presence  of  birds.  In 
the  midst  of  the  actual  rush  of  the  hunt,  or  the  excitement  of  a  warm 
corner  with  the  guns,  attention  is,  perhaps,  absorbed  to  the  exclusion 
of  this  gentler  witchery ;  but  other  times  there  are,  and  plenty  of 
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— ««  moHly  forcignen  imported  and  labeOed  "Ei^Ush.'  Many  of 
the  Itnnew  and  finches,  again,  arc  conspicuous  by  thctr  absence,  and 
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it  is  iniposable  to  say  how  much  poorer  our  gaidcns,  shiubbcncs, 
and  hedges  are  for  the  !oB  of  their  warbling.  H  were  a  thankless  and, 
to  a  great  extent,  a  ubcIc5s  task  to  altcmpl  to  trace  the  precise  cause 
of  the  decline  in  our  feathered  population.  The  hunt  would  be  one 
of  much  difficulty,  and  complicated  by  sundry  cross-scents.  How  is 
it  pouitilc  to  find  .tn  explanation  which  will  at  once  fit  the  dis- 
appearance of  birds  on  which  there  is  practically  no  drain  arising 
from  the  demands  of  the  market,  and  atthe  same  time  the  flourishing 
increase  of  oibcrs  for  which  the  demand  is  enormous,  e^.  the  lark, 
much  sought  after  whether  for  song  or  supper— ball-supper — and  yet 
more  numerous  now  than  ever  before? 

To  cure  an  evil  it  is  b[:st,  no  doubt,  to  ascertain  its  cause,  but,  if 
that  bafilcs  inquiry,  then  take  the  remedy  that  comes  readiest  to 
your  hand,  and  do  the  best  that  in  you  lies  with  it.  In  the  present 
case  the  law  has  furnished  the  bird-lover  with  weapons  which,  with 
careful  wielding,  may  do  much.  Unfortunately  the  protection  of 
(Wild  birds  is  a  pastime  in  which  not  many  people  have  troubled  to 
themselves  proficient,  and  jct  it  is  a  game  that  is  emphatically 
worth  the  candle.  In  the  next  few  pages  it  is  proposed  to  set  out 
briefly  its  main  rules  and  possibilities. 

Lcgblaiive  cfTorta  towards  the  preservation  of  birds  have  been 
somewhat  spasmodic.  Of  course  from  of  old  there  have  been  game 
laws,  but  then  there  were  the  interests  of  private  persons  to  keep 
that  subject  to  the  fore.  \Vhat  is  everyone's  business,  howe^-er,  is  no 
one's,  and  similarly  nobody  in  particular  cares  to  take  much  trouble 
about  things  which  arc  the  properly  of  everybody  in  general — a 
category-  to  which  wild  birds  belong.  The  precise  motive  forces  of 
the  first  attempt  at  the  protection  of  this  common  inheiiiancc  is  lost 
in  obscurity.  Not  improbably  it  was  some  very  small  occasion,  and  the 
importance  of  the  matter  at  stake  was  not  at  first  generally  or  fully 
appreciated.  However  that  may  be,  the  year  iSSo  saw  an  Act  passed 
which  set  up  a  cloic  time  for  birds  of  all  kinds,  and  hedged  certain 
specified  birds  round  with  extra  precautions.  Then  came  a  supple- 
mentary link  Act  in  1881,  which  merely  added  the  lark  to  the  list  of 
special  birds  of  the  previousycar.  Several  years  passed  and  the  subject 
attracted  comp.iraliveiy  little  attention.  It  may  be  doubted,  indeed, 
whether  much  energy  was  shown  in  administering  the  Act.  At  last 
there  occurred  what  may  almost  be  called  an  acddeni,  which,  as  so 
often  liappens,  had  far  wider  effecls  than  anyone  would  liave  guessed 
to  be  likely.  A  panic  arose  thai  the  Cornish  chough  was  tiigh  to  total 
extinction,  because  for  one  reason  or  another  its  eggs  had  acquired 
%  very  considerable  pecuniary  value  in  the  market.     Popular  no  less 
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than  iiilclligent  interest  and  solicitude  wen;  excited,  and  incontinently 
a  law  was  passed  which  offered  to  those  local  authorities  who  cared 
to  take  advantage  of  it  the  opportunity  of  extending  a  protective  hand 
over  any  or  all  of  the  birds'  eggs  within  their  districts.  ITicsc  two 
Acts,  then,  together  with  a  ihird  passed  in  1 896,  which  will  be  referred 
to  presently,  constitute  the  Wild  Birds'  Charter — the  first  and  the  third 
safeguarding  the  persons  of  birds,  and  the  second  their  egg^-  In 
certain  details  the  Act  of  1894  dovetails  into  the  Act  of  iSSoand 
amends  and  extends  it.  and  the  more  minute  provisions  of  each  Act 
will  be  explained  ;  but  there  is  thai  rough  line  of  distinction  to  be 
drawn  between  the  enactments. 

After  a  fashion  not  uncommon  in  and  perhaps  inseparable  from 
Parliamentary  dealings  with  intricate  practical  matters,  these  Acts 
seem  to  go  quite  far  enough,  perhaps  a  little  too  far,  in  one  diieciion, 
and  not  far  enough  in  another ;  10  be  a  little  inaccurate  in  the  sweep 
of  their  "  long  arm,"  and  to  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  proverbial 
crocodile's  head,  with  its  formidable  array  of  jagged  teeth,  through  the 
intcTsticcs  of  which  the  little  bird — alias,  in  this  instance,  the  bird- 
desuoycr — hops  safely  and  gaily  twittering.  Nevertheless,  a  good 
deal  can  be  done  with  them,  and  it  is  very  desirable  for  every  lover 
of  outdoor  life  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  extent  to  which  he 
can  constitute  himself  the  keeper  of  his  fcatl^cred  friends. 

The  Acts  apply  equally  to  all  parts  of  the  British  Istes,  but,  as 
the  greatest  activity  in  connection  with  them  has  been  shown  in 
England  and  Wales,  where  perhaps  the  greatest  necessity  for  them 
exists,  this  article  will  deal  only  with  this  area,  over  which  the  Home 
Secretary  exercises  the  fmal  authority. 

First  and  foremost  comes  the  cardinal  principle  established  by 
the  Act  of  1880,  that  between  March  i  and  August  i  it  is  illegal  to 
kill  or  take  any  wild  bird. 

The  object  of  this  provision  is  clearly  to  prevent,  so  far  as 
possible,  families  of  young  and  callow  birds  from  being  left  destitute 
and  doomed  to  almost  certain  destruction  by  the  slaughter  or 
capture  of  their  parents.  It  scarcely  seems  that  any  very  strenuous 
efforts  have  ever  been  made  to  administer  this  enactment  vigorously, 
and  the  provision  that  a  first  offence  under  it  shall  enuil  only  a 
reprimand  and  llie  payment  of  costs  seriously  weakens  it ;  for  clearly 
in  the  case  of  sudi  a  casual  and  little  noticeable  occurrence  as  this, 
it  is  comparatively  easy  to  avoid  all  proof  or  e\'en  suspicion  of  a  former 
offence.  Further,  the  penalty  for  a  second  conviction  is  only  five 
shillings.  Under  the  Act  of  1896,  however,  the  Court  may  also 
^er  any  trap,  net,  firc.,  used  by  a  convicted  person  to  be  forfdted, 
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This  new  power  is  of  much  significance  In  any  case,  moreover, 
the  old  Act  is  valuable,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  has 
given  definite  fotm  and  sanction  to  the  feeling  that  the  lives  of 
birds  should  be  respected  during  the  breeding  season.  Another 
instance  of  the  tentative  way  in  which  the  Act  wss  drawn  is  that 
owners  snd  occupiers  of  hnd  and  thdr  authorised  agents  arc  not 
debarred  by  it  from  killing  or  taking  the  majority  of  wild  birds  on 
iheir  own  land.  This,  of  course,  leaves  the  conscientious  but 
inmionally  destructive  gamekeeper  to  deal  devastation  at  his  own 
sweet  will  all  the  year  round.  There  are  some  birds,  however, 
specially  named  in  the  schedule  to  the  Act,  willi  which  not  even 
these  privileged  persons  may  interfere  in  the  close  time  ;  and  the 
penalty  for  doing  so  is  greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  non-scheduIcd 
birds.  It  may  be  as  much  as  twenty  shilling*,  and  "  first  offence  "  is 
no  valid  excuse.  It  is  difficult  to  guess  the  principles  upon  which 
the  schedule  was  drawn  up.  But  this  will  afford  no  surprise  to  any- 
one who  has  the  least  experience  of  the  quaint  way  in  which  things 
take  place  in  Parliament.  There  it  is  constantly  a  case  of  "pull 
bskcii  pull  devil,"  and  the  finished  legislative  goods  come  out  just 
as  the  chances  of  the  struggle  may  determine,  with  a  little  piece  put 
on  there  and  a  little  piece  taken  off  here  by  the  partisans  of  either 
side.  As  a  result,  there  is  no  mention  in  the  schedule  of  sundry 
birds  which  one  would  think  must  have  been  more  or  less  scarce, 
and  therefore  deiemng  of  special  care,  as  far  back  as  1880,  and 
hawks— c*"cn  the  rarer  kinds — are  siill  left  to  the  tender  mercy  of 
those  who  class  them  as  all  equally  destructive  and  |>ernicious,  ,ind 
consequently  shoot  ihcm  at  sight  or  otherwise  exterminate  them  so 
for  as  possible  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  fancy  names  appear,  which 
it  would  probably  puzzle  even  the  best  naturalist  to  identify. 

The  httcr  peculiarity,  however,  does  not  matter  very  much,  and 
the  former  can  now  be  concctcd  by  the  joint  efforts  of  county 
councils  and  the  Home  Secretary.  If  a  county  council  can  be 
jtersuaded  that  the  family  affairs  of  some  particular  species  of  bird 
are  affected  prqudicially  by  their  exclusion  from  the  schedule,  they 
can  apply  to  the  Home  Secretary  to  add  such  bird  or  birds  to  the 
■cltedulc.  That  good  and  great  personage  can  then,  if  he  sees  no 
objection,  make  an  order  accordingly,  which  has  the  effect  of  ex. 
lending  the  most  complete  protection  afforded  by  the  Act  to  the 
desired  birds  in  the  county  from  which  the  O[)plicalion  comes. 
'I"hus  the  hard  and  fast  lines  of  the  general  law  can  be  modified  to 
suit  the  supposed  retiuircments  of  every  district.  Thi*  is  a  special 
and  good  feature  of  both  the  Acts  for  the  protection  of  wild  birdi, 
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and  it  only  remains  for  those  who  have  some  knowledge  of  vtA 
interest  in  natural  history  on  [he  wing  to  se«  that  the  local  authori- 
ties are  properly  posted  up  in  the  needs  of  tlie  areu  under  their 
jurisdiction  and  the  most  promising  ways  of  meeting  tlicm.  Up  to 
(he  present  time  twcnly-thrce  countii^x  in  England  and  XVales  have 
availed  themselves  of  their  pou-ers  in  this  particular  dirccdon. 

There  is  also  anollier  way  in  which  ihc  Act  of  1880  can  be 
varied  for  special  reasons,  VVhaicver  may  have  been  the  evidence 
which  determined  the  learned  Jlenibers  of  Parliament  of  that  j-car 
to  fix  the  close  time  within  the  precise  limits  already  stated,  it  is 
quite  certain  that,  owing  to  the  variability  of  our  seasons  and  for 
other  special  causes,  including  Ihe  vagaries  of  particular  species  of 
birds,  all  the  breeding  is  not  always  got  over  during  the  months  of 
March,  April,  May,  June,  and  July.  Sometimes  housekeeping  on 
the  tree-top  starts  exceptionally  early  in  the  year — some  phenomenal 
discoveries  of  nests  and  even  eggs  in  the  very  beginning  of  Fehruary 
or  in  laie  January  were  announced  to  enliven  the  first  weeks  of  last 
year  ;  while  in  other  cases,  wlielher  because  of  the  successful  attempt 
to  bring  up  two  families  in  a  year  or  for  other  reasons  occtsioning 
special  delay,  home  life  among  birds  dues  not  cease  till  far  into  the 
autumn.  At  all  events,  even  if  there  are  not  in  many  casw  )-oung 
birds  actually  in  the  nests  after  August  is  welt  under  way,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  by  that  time  many  fledgelings  have  by  no  means  become 
SO  strong  upon  the  wing  and  so  generally  independent  as  to  make  it 
safe  for  them  to  be  left  entirely  to  the  mercies  of  the  bird-catcher. 

This  worthy  craftsman  will  himself  admit  that  a  very  lai^c  pro- 
portion of  the  victims  of  his  wiles  consists  of  juvenile  and  inex- 
perienced birds,  which  are  too  unwary  or  too  easily  dazed  with  fright 
to  avoid  the  dangers  patent  to  the  older  bird,  and,  further,  that  many 
of  these  captives  are  quite  unfit  for  a  confined  and  artificial  life. 
Tlicir  crops  arc  not  capable  of  dealing  with  the  unaccustomed  food 
which  must  be  olTercd  to  them  in  cages,  and  for  this  reason  large 
numbers  of  them  die— simply  wasted.  It  is  probably  liard  to  over* 
estimate  the  damage  which  may  be  and  is  done  under  this  head  to 
the  legions  of  the  air.  Hence,  though  one  is  loth  to  interfere  with 
any  business  or  trade  that  is  in  itself  legitimate,  the  waste  under 
present  conditions  is  so  entirely  out  of  proportion  with  the  profits  or 
advantage  to  anyone  that  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  several 
county  councils  liave  availed  themselves  of  the  provision  which 
enables  them  to  move  the  Home  Secretary  to  extend  the  close  lime 
to  suit  the  peculiarities  of  diHTerent  diuricts  and  of  llie  birds  that 
nest  there.  -  , 
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Ii  mu&t  be  confessed  that  the  fact  that  only  a  few  of  the  couiiciU 
hive  moved  on  this  ponicular  point  does  not  argue  a  very  keen 
perception  of  the  best  interests  of  their  trusts.  But,  until  the  Act  of 
j8<j4  was  passed,  comparatively  little  attention  was  given  to  the 
whole  subject  of  bird  prelection,  and  since  the  councils  came  into 
the  povcrs  given  them  for  the  first  time  by  that  Act,  which  refer 
chicll)'  to  the  eggs  of  birds,  they  have  been  apt  lo  exercise  the  new 
nUbcT  than  the  old  powers.  Gradually,  however,  the  knowledge  will 
gain  ground  that  the  extension  of  the  time  during  which  no  bird  may 
be  taken  or  killed  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  preserving  bird 
fatmilies,  parliculoxly  when  it  is  understood  that  such  an  extension 
need  not  apply  to  all^  birds  in  a  county,  but  c-in  be  contincd  to 
certain  species  which  need  this  special  core.  'Ihus  it  is  good  to 
kamthat  in  Northamptonshire  herons  may  now  breed  in  peace  and 
bring  up  their  young  unmolested  until  the  end  of  August.  King- 
&shcrs  again  enjoy  even  a  wider  privilege  in  Bedfordshire,  where 
their  close  time  has  been  extended  so  as  to  run  from  February  i  to 
August  31.  Until  lately  the  limits  within  which  the  extension  might 
take  plact  werw  somewliat  restricted,  but  now  the  Act  of  last  year 
authofiset  the  Secretary  of  State  lo  forbid  the  taking  or  killing  of 
particubr  birds,  or  of  all  birds  within  particular  areas,  at  any  or  all 
such  time*  of  the  year  1^,  on  the  application  of  a  county  council,  he 
may  consider  best  adapted  to  prevent  their  extinction  or  serious 
din)tnuti<Hi.  The  Middlesex  County  Council,  which  deserves  recog- 
nition and  credit  as  one  of  the  foremost  friends  of  wild  birds,  has 
already  taken  advantage  of  this  new  provision,  and  has  extended  a 
helping  hand  all  the  year  round  to  certain  species. 

In  the  days  of  the  old  Greek  philosophers  there  was  a  never- 
failing  source  of  disputation  in  the  simple  query,  "  Which  came  first, 
the  hen  or  the  egg?"  Similarly,  it  is  quite  open  to  discussion 
whether  the  destruction  of  eggs  is  or  is  not  the  main  factor  of  ihc 
danger  in  which  the  national  aviary  stands.  Of  bte  the  opinion 
appears  to  have  prevailed  that  the  egg-taker  is  the  arch-criminal  in 
this  matter,  and  there  has  been  a  general  disposition  to  look  askance 
upon  the  British  schoolbuy  in  consequence.  .\s  a  matter  of  fact, 
unless  for  some  reason  or  other  a  market  springs  up  for  a  particular 
kind  of  egg,  and  it  therefore  .acquires  a  constant  commercial  value,  the 
destruction  of  eggs  is  comparatively  small,  and  there  is  little  reason  to 
block  the  admirable  avenue  lo  a  love  and  knowledge  of  natural  his- 
tory formed  by  the  habit  of  bird's-nesting.  Therefore,  although, /jc; 
the  Greek  philosopher,  without  the  egg  there  can  be  no  bird,  great 
care  is  requisite  in  pursuing  the  line  of  the  new  deprture  autborised> 
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In  tbCKCorxl  pbc«.  and  Ustljr,  cones  fajr  br  ibe  nost  piaurcsque 
aod— if  properljr  woriced— one  of  ibe  mast  effiecttre  vays  of  defend- 
ing the  defenceless  dcnticns  of  tbe  air.  A  cotinlj  council  may, 
with  the  consent  of  ibe  Home  Secretaiy,  set  apart  in  a  county  one  or 
more  anas  with  wdl-dcfined  boundaries,  within  which  all  bird's-nest- 
ing ii  forbidden.  Even  the  most  enihusiaEtic  schoolboy  collector  can 
scarcely  (eel  aggrici-cd  at  this  method,  except  that  within  such  areas 
it  may,  of  coortc,  be  cjpcctcd  that  the  nests  and  eggs  of  rare  birds 
not  elsewhere  discoverable  will  be  found.  In  thisver}-  point  lies  the 
best  hope  of  the  plan.  The  districts,  If  carefully  selected,  will  be 
such  on  aln-ady  fonn  more  or  less  fevourite  rendezvous  for  fowl  of 
all  kinds,  great  and  umall ;  and  if  these  original  species  consider 
their  qnartcri  coinfonaljle  and  unmolested,  it  may  be  confidently 
hoped  that  ihey  will  find  mean*  of  imparting  the  good  news  to  their 
frlendn  and  rflnlivcs  of  all  degrees.  A  very  slight  acquaintance  with 
oni  or  two  of  the  area*  which  have  already  been  set  apart  in  this 
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nuuiner  suffices  to  show  ihit  their   usefulness  can    scarcely    be 
exaggerated.    The  Norfolk  Uio.-tds,  for  instance,  and  Wickcn  Sedge 
Fen,  in  Cambridgeshire,  could  hardly  be  surpassed  as  likely  places 
Jor  all  sorts  of  water-birds  and  others  that  have  a  weakness  for  wide 
l«pen  trad!.    Agxin,  Spurn  Point,  in  Yorkshire,  and  Lundy,  together 
iTrilh  the  adjacent  coast  of  Devonshire,  may  be  trusted  to  afford 
.  tsylum  to  many  most  desirable  species  of  sea-birds.    Tliere  is  some- 
I  thing  particularly  attractive  in  the  idea  of  a  sacred  enclosure  within 
which  the  timid  bird  may  find  itself  safe  from  all  chance  of  trouble. 
The  experiment  is,  of  course,  as  yet  in  its  very  early  infancy,  but  it 
Till  be  disappointing  and  surj>fising  if  it  docs  not  attract  to  our 
shores  many  hitherto  very  rare  or  almost  unknown  visitors,  as  well 
as  encourage  species  which  the  increasing  hurry  and  whir  of  modem 
K  life  threaten  to  extinguish. 

■  Such  is  the  new  dispensation  which  has  dawned  for  our  wild 
H  birds.  May  it  grow  ever  wider  and  brighter  I  There  is  no  room  for 
^L  tiro  opinions  as  to  the  desirability  of  preserving  them.  The  only 
^riiaeition  is  how  best  the  enterprise  may  be  attacked  and  carried 
Ihrough,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  sketch  of  \arious  possible  plans  of 

(campaign  may  be  of  service  in  the  cause.  For  more  precise  details 
of  the  vnrious  ways  in  which  coumy  councils  have  tried  to  make 
use  of  the  Acts,  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  orders  actually 
issued.  They  arc  published  originally  in  the  London  Ctaette  ;  and 
each  county  must  make  them  accessible  to  the  public. 

It  is  not  amiss,  perhaps,  to  round  off  a  series  of  suggestions  for 
the  accomplishment  of  a  desired  object  with  a  remark  on  how  not 
to  do  it  Roughly  speaking,  the  least  desirable  plan  is  the  method 
of  organisations  known  as  "  sparrow  clubs  "  and  the  like.  If  they 
would  only  stick  to  their  last,  these  associations  would  be  open  to 
comparatively  little  objection.  It  is  true  that  there  is  something  not 
quite  pleasing  about  the  tale  of  slaughter  which  appears  from  time  to 
lime  in  the  newspapers ;  but  sparrows,  e%'en  when  destroyed  by 
thousands,  may  be  trusted  to  survive  in  suf&dcnt  numbers.  These 
accounts,  however,  are  usually  accompanied  by  a  minor  and  supple- 
mentary list  of  other  birds  which  have  fallen  victims  to  the  club's 
skit!  and  energy  ;  and  this  list  often  includes  species  which  are,  on 
the  one  hand,  by  no  means  too  common,  and,  on  the  otlier,  of  con- 
siderable use  to  the  agriculturist  and  others  in  whose  interest  the 
slaughter  ostensibly  takes  place.  Various  kinds  of  hawks,  for  in- 
stance, or  owls,  should  certainly  be  left  in  peace.  It  is  true  that 
they  prey  upon  snnalleT  birds,  and  might,  therefore,  be  counted 
legitimate  quarry  for  the  would-be  protector  of  wild  birds ;  but 
voi.  coxxxii.    Ko.  199J,  B. 
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THERE  are  some  wrilera  who,  though  by  no  means  popular  or 
even  widely  known,  yet  exercise  a  quite  extraordinary,  and 
sometiines  widcly-exiended  influence  over  iheir  conlempoianes.  At 
Gist,  it  may  be,  their  writings  fall  into  the  hands  of  but  a  chosen  few 
who  sciae  upon  the  tt-jching  of  the  master  and  appropriate  it  to 
tbemseN'es.  They  too,  in  turn,  teach  others  the  knowledge  they  so 
much  prii« ;  and  so  the  influence  spreads;  it  is  "  in  the  air,"  as  we 
say,  and  many  become  subject  lo  a  scheme  or  theory  of  life  who 
have  ncTCt  even  read  the  works  of  its  originator. 

This  was  the  case  with  Mr.  Meredith,  who  exercised  an  influence 
for  a  long  time  quite  disproportionate  to  his  popularity.  And  now 
cvei)'  little  scribbler  will  pen  you  a  story  in  so-called  Kteredi these, 
though  it  may  reasonably  be  doubled  if  he  knows  tnotc  of  the  master 
than  may  be  galhercKl  from  the  skilful  imitations  of  John  Oliver 
Hobbes.  The  influence  of  Waller  Paler  has,  however,  been  deeper 
Uun  this.  It  is  true  thai,  like  Mr.  Meredith,  he  made  a  certain 
style  the  fashion  in  a  somewhat  limited  literary  circle:  But  this  ia 
not  his  highest  achievement ;  ^Valte^  Pater  will  not  be  remembered 
because  he  wrote  bcauiiful,  if  somewhat  over-ornate,  prose,  whiclL 
many  have  imitated  but  few  rivalled,  but  rather  for  the  influence  he 
has  exercised  over  the  actual  lives  of  men.  This  influence  has  been 
both  deep  and  wide — wider,  indeed,  we  may  suppose,  than  Mr. 
Pater  himself  had  any  idea  of.  At  fir^t,  as  with.  Mr.  Meredith,  his 
followers  were  few ;  but  his  philosophy  of  life  proved  alluring,  and 
more  and  more  added  themselves  to  the  number  of  his  disciples. 
The  ideal  of  life  which  he  had  formulated  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
"  Renaissance"  proved,  unforlunattly,  a  satisfying  idea!  to  many  who 
read  it,  though  not  for  long  to  him  who  wrote  it. 

^^'al^er  Pater,  indeed,  modified  and  almost  entirely  altered  the 
views  he  had  therein  expressed ;  as  we  hope  to  show  in  this  essay, 
his  ideas,  from  beirtK  purely  Pagan  in  the  "Renais5ancc,"bccamein  the 
greatest  and  most  thoughtful  of  his  books,  "  Marius  the  Epicurean," 
actually  Christian.    His  disciples,  too.  changed— not,  alasl  with  the 
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d^gm;  iaaaOamemAu  a  wrii  of  tfioiiiK  o*  scosuion  ;  the 
bon^  and  fwh  rf»od«a  Liiaiinrr  wtir  aaa^  to  him.  He  t«^it 
bovfifceooUbe  «*le  eiqdiriie  and  beMtBd,  not  htwwecoBld 
get  OR,  or  gain  material  praspoitr.  Ltfe  vas  to  htm  cnUrel|-  a  sob- 
wiire  thing,  ind  the  drtmaac  ekixi«ots  of  life  were  Dot  pm-wU^^ 
bat  ntha  inward  impressioos  and  senabons. 

Theycw'69.m"hich  the  "Reiaisaaiioe-fim  appeared,  was  not, 
I  loppoae,  more  remMVaWe  for  its  aj^Rditioa  o!  bauty  than  any 
odier  yew  of  ll«  Victorian  age  which  preceded  it ;  certainly  less 
so  than  the  U«  few  yean  have  been,  for  the  Pre-Rtphadites  had  ts 
wt  made  but  little  impresaon  on  their  contempowries.  Nor  were 
our  borne*  at  thai  time  gtori&ed  into  beaoty  by  Mr.  WiHJam  Morris. 
It  waa,  in  fact,  a  time  of  singular  ugliness  ;  and  the  ideas  of  life  then 
prevalent  were  well  in  keeping  with  the  uncomely  externals  of 
eKiMcncc.  "  To  gel  on  "  was  the  sole  aim  of  a  man's  career ;  to  be" 
opulent  in  the  world's  goods  was  considered  the  goal  to  which  all 
men  must  strive.  This  on  the  one  hand.  ^Vhile  on  the  other  there 
wai  indeed  one  who  cried  in  the  wilderness— Thomas  Cariyle,  whom 
the  more  thoughtful  followed  and  revered. 

But  hii  philosophy  was  grim  enough,  and  often  violent  and 
unlovely.  Cariyle  never  freed  himself  from  all  the  narrow  influences 
which  hod  beiet  hi*  boyhood.  Moreover,  he  was  not  a  consiroctive 
l)bllo»ophcr.   Hil  miBBion  was  lo  destroy  the  present  rotleo  erection* 
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of  society,  and  to  sweep  away  all  the  slums  oi  modern  life.  This  he 
was  ready  ruthlessly  to  do  ;  but  he  had  nothing  to  ofler  in  their 
place.  Having  cut  the  ground  from  under  your  feet,  he  could  give 
fou  no  other  foundation  on  which  to  stand. 

So,  he  was  a  hard  master  to  follow,  and  one,  moreover,  who  had 
A  fine  contempt  for  happiness.  "  The  greatest  happiness  for  the 
greatest  number"  was  mere  pig  philosophy  to  him.  Thus  he  was  a 
singularly  repellent  teacher  to  young  men,  or  rather  to  a  certain 
section  of  young  men ;  those  who  felt  an  intense  yearning  for 
happiness,  and  had  an  equally  intense  love  of  beauty. 

To  men  of  such  a  sensitive  temperament,  the  teaching  of  Carlyle 
■voi  of  far  too  bracing,  too  grim  a  character,  though  amongst  the 
less  susceptible  it  might  be  welcomed  joyfully. 

Yet  even  in  these  there  must  have  been  a  ceruin  sternness,  3 
certain  touch  of  the  misanthrope,  peihaps,  before  they  could  fully 
accept  his  message  as  their  gospel. 

It  was  to  those,  then,  who  were  repelled  by  the  teaching  of 
Caityle,  and  who  were  asking  for  some  teacher  who  would  show 
^mn  how  they  could  best  niake  their  lives  things  of  beauty  and 
pleasure,  that  the  writing  of  Waller  Pater  came  with  peculiar  force. 

The  ideal  he  offered  was  in  this  instance  purely  Pagan  ;  there  is 
no  trace  of  religious  influence  in  it,  and  therefore  perliaps  it 
appealed  all  the  more  strongly  to  those  who  may  have  been  repeiled 
from  Christianity  by  the  cold,  harsh  Protestantism  which  infected 
the  Church  more  strongly  then  than  now.  And  then,  too,  when  we 
consider  how  many  have  never  thought  of  rehgion  at  all — or,  if  they 
have,  have  lightly  cast  it  away  as  a  trammel  upon  the  development 
of  their  individuality— we  shall  easily  understand  how  little  the  frank 
Paganism  of  Mr.  Pater's  leaching  would  stand  in  the  way  of  its 
success.  Make  your  life  dramatic  (this  is  the  sum  of  Mr.  Pater's 
teaching) ;  let  it  be  filled  with  sensation.  Remember  that  no  moment 
can  return  ;  lei  it,  then,  be  as  ocquisite  as  possible.  "  Not  the  fruit 
of  experience,  but  experience  itself  is  the  end.  A  counted  number  of 
pulses  only  is  given  us  of  a  variegated  dramatic  life.  How  may  we 
see  in  ihem  all  that  is  to  be  seen  in  them  by  the  finest  senses?  To 
bum  always  with  this  hard,  gem-like  flame,  to  maintain  this  ecstasy, 
ii  laccess  in  life.  And  a^in  ;  "  While  all  melts  under  out  feet,  we 
may  well  catch  at  any  exquisite  passion,  or  any  contribution  to  know< 
ledge,  that  seems  by  a  lifted  horir-on  to  set  the  spirit  free  for  a 
moment,  or  any  stirring  of  the  senses,  strange  dyes,  strange  colours 
and  curious  odours,  or  work  of  the  artist's  hand,  or  the  face  of  one's 
(rieod ; "  and  he  ends  his  essay  with  phrases  which  Wvc  \onit  a^o 
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new.  To  call  a  thing  moral  ot  immoral  tn  An  was  absuid.  Does 
it  give  mo  pleasure  ? — that  is  tlic  qiicslion.  Is  il  well  done  ?  seemed 
a  more  important  question  to  ask  than,  Is  it  rightly  done? 

And  these  theories  would  be  .ipplicd  equally  to  life.  To  live 
may  be  an  an,  and  to  ask  if  a  thing  be  right  or  wrong  may  be  con- 
sidered equally  foolish  as  to  ask  if  a  book  be  moral  or  immoral. 
Nothing  would  bo  called  immoral  nhich  seemed  beautiful,  or  gave 
pleasure,  to  any  individual.  Not  to  do  anything  which  the  Church 
or  Society  had  called  vicious  would  be  merely  to  stunt  one's  own 
individuality.  Men  must  be  left  free  to  evolra  their  oivn  lives  as 
they  thought  fit. 

To  live  for  Art,  that  was  the  aim  of  each  Hedonist,  and  of 
course  the  theory  would  prove  as  unsatisfactory  in  modern  times  as 
it  had  done  in  ancient  history. 

' '  Life,  indeed,  without  some  higher  ideal  than  those  set  forth  in 
the  "Renaissance"  is  bound  to  be  a  failure.  Men  may  fret  that  certain 
things  are  called  wrong,  but  still  they  are  bound  to  avoid  them. 
Some  ideal  less  shifting,  more  sustaining,  and  more  moral  must  be 
found  for  life.  And  this  ideal  is  ofTeied  us  by  Christianity.  Without 
religion  our  lives  become  vain  and  empty.  The  Hedonist  himself 
tires  of  his  pursuit  of  beauty  and  passion,  and  finally  longs  for  some 
more  stable  ciccd  to  cling  to. 

Alluring  and  fascinating  Mr.  Pater's  doctrine  certainly  was  ;  and, 
AS  a  protest  against  the  utilitarian  ugliness  of  much  in  modem  life, 
quite  admirable.  But  as  a  rule  for  the  conduct  of  life  il  was  a 
faihire. 

And  one  of  the  Rrst  lo  confess  this  was  the  author  himself,  as 
I  hope  to  show. 

Before  passing  to  "  Marius  the  Epicurean  "  it  may  be  as  well  to 
stateclearly  that  the  "Renaissance"  was  not  a  book  that  exercised  im- 
mediately a  wide-reaching  or  strong  influence  for  good  and  evil.  Its 
very  style  alone  was  sufficient  to  prei'ent  it  being  a  popular  book.  It 
was  some  time,  perhaps,  before  it  reached  even  the  chosen  few  who 
were  to  receive  it  as  their  gospel,  their  rule  for  life.  Even  now  the 
book  has  not  been  widely  read ;  many  an  educated  man  has  neve' 
heard  of  Walter  Pater.  Nevertheless  do  I  firmly  believe  that  I 
have  not  exaggerated  its  influence.  Few  may  have  read  it,  but  those 
few  certainly  taught  others  what  ihcy  believed  to  be  the  key  of  life. 
In  a  few  sentences  I  suggested  to  what  position  these  doctrines 
might  lead  ;  a  position,  I  believe,  taken  up  by  those  who  owe  their 
theories,  not  to  Walter  Pater  directly,  but  indirectly  to  his  disciples 
wlio  cvried  his  ideas  out  further  than  he  intended.    BvA  w  \%  oVv.«i 
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the  lftt«  of  I  muter,  the  founder  of  a  sfstem,  to  be  outstripped  and 
left  behind  by  his  sucocssots. 

Marius  the  Epicurean"  was  the  result  of  twelve  years*  work, and  is 
undoubtedly  the  writer's  most  strenuous  and  beautiful  book.  One  of 
the  <:entur)-'s  masierpieces,  one  feels,  as  one  turns  over  its  felicitous 
pages,  or  lingers  over  some  phrase  of  matchless  magic  and  music 
It  is  certainly  unique  in  the  literature  of  England,  being  our  only 
philosoi>hical  romance.  A  novel  it  is  not,  in  the  real  sense  of  the 
word  ;  there  is  tittle  incident,  and  it  deals  with  subjects  whtdi  are 
not  for  fiction.  It  is  a  philosophical  treatise  with  a  setting  of 
romance.  Here  Marius  is  created  that  the  author  may  show  us,  in 
the  analysis  of  his  character,  a  development  of  theories  which  had 
evidently  taken  place  in  his  own  mind.  By  using  the  third  person 
the  author  is  given  a  freer  hand.  And  in  addition  the  book  is 
certainly  more  forcible  than  it  would  have  been  if  merely  cast  in  the 
form  of  an  essay.  The  hero  Marius  is  sufficiently  real  to  make  us 
keenly  interested  in  the  history  of  his  mind — those  of  us,  that  b  to 
say,  who  care  for  analysis  at  all. 

Marius  was  the  son  of  a  noble  family  in  the  time  of  Marcus 
Aiiietius,  when  the  great  Roman  Empire  had  begun  to  feel  that 
weakness  was  coming  upon  it.  The  country  was  over-civilised 
maybe,  though  not  freed  frum  that  taint  of  ferocious  barbarism 
which  ever  marred  the  Roman  character.  It  was  an  age  of  theories, 
for  people  then,  as  now,  were  asking  how  best  they  could  use  their 
lives,  and  many  were  the  philosophers  who  offered  an  answer  lo 
those  who  sought  one.  Theories  of  life  such  as  Walter  Pater  had 
given  us  in  the  "  Renaissance  "  were  certainly  much  in  the  air.  So,  on 
taking  up  "  Marius "  we  naturally  expect  tlial  the  author  will  show 
us  his  ideals  flourishing  in  an  atmosphere  congenial  to  them,  and  that 
in  the  hero  we  shall  see  the  perfect  exampleofonewholit-ed  for  Art's 
sake  alone— the  ideal  Hedonist  sunounded  by  a  world  which,  by  its 
sympathy,  aided  him  and  made  it  easy  for  him  to  devote  himself  to 
the  choicest  passions,  the  rarest  sensations. 

If  we  are  right  in  believing  that  the  sketch  called  "  The  Child  in 
the  House  "  is  autobiographic  in  no  small  sense,  then,  too,  we  may 
surmise  that  the  boyhood  of  Marius  is  not  wholly  imaginary.  For 
the  two  children  described  are  strangely  alike,  slightly  varied  represen- 
tations of  the  same  original  they  seem  when  we  compare  them.  And 
in  both,  too,  we  can  trace  certain  characteristics  not  wholly  latent, 
which  were  afterwanis  fully  developed  by  the  author  himself. 

Marius  is  described  as  being  strangely  susceptible  to  the  exter- 
nality of  things,  strangely  sensitive  to  the  pathos  of  life,  and  of  death 
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too — morbidly  fO,  we  might  saj-,  for  one  so  young.  So,  too,  the 
"  Child  in  ihe  House,"  in  whom  we  undoubtedly  trace  somclhbg  of 
the  author  himself,  for  could  anyone  have  imagined  such  a  child  ? 
Only  one  who  was  afterwards  to  write  the  "  Renaissance  "  could  have 
experienced  the  following  sentalions  at  so  early  an  age :  "  So  he 
yielded  himself  10  these  things,  to  be  played  upon  by  them  like  a 
musical  instrument,  and  began  to  note  with  deepening  watchfulness, 
but  always  with  some  puzzled,  unutterable  longing  in  his  enjoyment, 
the  phases  of  the  seasons,  and  of  the  growing  or  waning  day,  down 
even  to  the  shadowy  changes  wrought  on  bare  wall  or  ceiling — the 
tight  cast  up  hx>m  the  snow  bringing  out  their  darkest  angles  ;  the 
brown  light  in  the  cloud  that  meant  rain;  that  almost  too  austere 
clearness  in  (he  protracted  light  of  the  lengthening  day,  before  warm 
weaihci  began,  as  if  it  lingered  but  to  make  a  severer  holiday,  with 
the  school-books  opened  earlier  and  later ;  that  beam  of  June  sun* 
shine  at  last,  as  he  lay  awake  before  the  time,  a  way  of  gold  dust 
across  the  darkness  ;  all  the  humming,  the  freshness,  the  perfume  of 
the  garden  seemed  to  be  upon  it." 

The  child  who  felt  thus,  who  was  so  abnormally  alive  to  all  that 
came  upon  him  from  without,  was  surely  he  who,  later  in  life,  was  to 
tell  us  tliat  ecstasy  in  life  depended  upon  the  lilting  way  we  sou^t 
after  and  received  such  impressions.  We  can  easily  see  how  such  a 
nature  would  at  one  time  or  another  place  a  passionate  value  on  the 
extcnialiiy  of  things  ;  how  physical  beauty  would  come  to  be  all  in 
all  to  htm ;  would  become  the  thing  he  worshipped.  This  "  Child  in 
the  House"  was  he  who3fterw3rdswrotc:"Every  moment  some  form 
grows  perfect  on  hand  or  face  ;  some  tone  on  the  hills  or  the  sea  is 
choicer  than  the  rest ;  some  mood  of  passion  or  insight  or  intellectual 
excitement  is  irresistibly  real  to  us  for  that  moment  only." 

But  this  nameless  child  and  the  Roman  boy  Marius  had  also 
another  trait  in  common  ;  a  fervid  touch  of  mysticism.  This  mys- 
ticism fell  into  abeyance  later  in  life,  crushed  by  the  philosophy  of 
moments,  the  seardi  for  sensation,  which  took  hold  upon  its 
possessor. 

But  it  did  not  die  out ;  else  liad  Cecilia  been  no  influence  over 
the  young  Marius,  and  the  House  Beautiful  not  beautiful  at  all  to 
him  ;  and  the  "  Child  in  the  House "  would  have  found  his  hnal 
philosophy  of  life  in  the  conclusion  of  the  "Renaissance."  But  this 
mysticism,  having  for  awhile  slept,  awoke,  and  led  both  of  them  to 
a  higher  ideal. 

It  were  tedious  to  give  an  abstract  of  the  Slorj'  nf  Marius  ;  lo 
many  it  will  be  known.    Moreover,  the  book  is  one  of  thou^ht^  wuVtA 
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self  to  the  considetaiion  how  surfi  aciual  moments  as  they  passed 
miglil  be  made  to  jieW  llieir  ulnibst  hy  llie  most  dexterous  tmining 
of  capacity." 

-  'ToaKaiii  tliijiend,culiiir(^,  an  education  of  ihcarslhctic  faculties, 
iras  iiL-cdcd  ill  ordtT  that  one  shotitd  miss  no  detail  of  this  life  of 
realised  consciousness  in  the  present.  This  doctrine  seems  not 
unliVc  our  ordinary  conception  of  Hedonism,  and  there  were  not 
wanting  those  who  thought  that  Marius  was  making  pleasure,  as 
generally  and  poorly  conceived,  the  object  of  lire.  Uui  it  was  not 
pleasure,  but  the  fulness  of  life,  whatever  might  be  idea!  and  bertHC^ 
that  be  aimed  at.  He  had  advanced  so  far  from  the  Flavian  period. 
The  mystic  clement  in  hia  nature  had  now  to  find  outlet  in  the 
«omewlwl  Utrrcn  joy  of  a  ftassionate  contemplation  of  the  products  of 
imaginarion ;  and  already,  too,  a  cerbin  inconiiisiency  creeps  into 
his  philosophy,  for,  being  of  thi;  poetic  temperament,  he  lived  much 
in  reminiscence  ;  and,  too,  in  spite  of  bis  ideal—the  pleasure  of  the 
ideal  the  mystic  now— he  would  feci  a  longing  to  detain  what  was  so 
transient-  "To  ercate,  to  live  perhaps  a  little  while  Uyond  IhC 
allotted  hours,  if  it  were  but  in  a  fragment  of  pctfecl  expression." 
This  pathetic  longing  for  some  sort  of  immortality  is  what  Mr. 
Pater  had  not  counted  on  in  bis  conclusion  to  the  "  Renaissance." 
However  eager  the  jiursuit  of  pleasure,  however  foil  this  life  may  be 
of  exquisite  and  dramniic  moment^  will  it  sati.-ify  if,  owing  lo  tacV 
orfthli,'lfi*rt'is  no  belief  in'ft  fulUrt  life?  I  think  not.'  It  is  4 
haunting  thought  tluit  we  shall  be  no  more  nf^er  death,  and  one  fo 
spoil  the  brightest' hours.  And  so  men  arc  fain  to  snatch  at  some 
poor  consobtion— at  something  in  which  they  will  live  on,  bowwer 
pootty  and  inefficiently,  after  death.  "  Only  let  something  of  me 
remain ! "  they  cry,  and,  like  M.itius,  yearn  to  survive,  if  it  be  but  !n  n 
perfect  fragment  of  expression. 

Though  an  advance  on  his  earlier  ideas,  yet  it  is  conceivable, 
saj-s  the  author,  thai  the  present  theory  of  life  accepted  by  Marius, 
with  some  modifications,  might  find  itself  "  weighing  the  claims  of 
that  ooncenlrated  impassioned  realisation  of  experience  against  those 
of  received  morality  "—the  theory  indeed  might  be  pernicious  to 
those  who  had  a  tendency  to  vice  ;  but  Marius,  wc  arc  told,  kept 
pure,  and  was  braced,  not  enervated,  by  his  theor)-  or  practice.  In 
Marius,  indeed,  wc  have  that  self-rcsl  rained,  orderly  nature  which 
became  Mr.  Pater's  ideal.  A  life  well-ordered  and  of  simple 
plcasuies  was  much  advocated  by  him  later  in  bfe ;  and  restraint  is 

B  the  Icey-iioie  of  Plato  and  Platonism. 

K  '      If  «-e  are  right  in  uking  Marius  as  an  autobtO£ra^Yi\<:3.\  ^%.v^  tiL 
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the  author's  own  menul  evolution,  we  soe  that  he  has  already  pro- 
gressed From  the  purely  sensuous  theory  of  life  held  at  first,  to  some- 
thing deeper  and  more  intellectual  There  are  still  dangers  in  it  for 
the  weak  ;  but  one  like  Marius  is  able  to  ai-oJd  them,  for  his  blood 
and  heart  was  pure,  and  the  idea  of  responsibility  liad  crepl  tn  too. 
The  one  question  to  ask  is  not  now,  "  Does  11  please  mc  ?"  The 
excessive  individuality  of  the  earlier  aesthetic  philosophy  is  otodilicd 
with  a  sense  of  responsibility, 

Marius  longs  to  speak  to  men's  hearts,  "and  theic  were  many 
points  on  which  the  heart  of  that  age  greatly  needed  to  be  touched" 
To  think  of  what  the  nge  needed  had  not  formed  part  of  "  that  burn- 
ing with  a  hard,  gem-like  flame  which  was  success  in  Ufe."  The  intense 
egoism  of  the  first  doctrine  of  pleasure  is  now  improved  by  the 
incoming  of  a  moral  element,  a  religious  sense  of  responsibility,  "10 
oTend  against  which  brought  with  it  a  strange  feeling  of  disloj-alty  as 
to  .1  person," 

"And  the  determination,  adhered  to  with  no  misgiving,  to  add 
nothing,  not  so  much  as  a  transient  sigh,  to  the  great  total  of  men's 
unhappincss  in  his  way  through  the  world,  that  too  was  something 
to  rest  on,  in  the  drift  of  mere  appearances," 

"  0  the  little  more,  and  how  much  it  is  I "  these  added  notes  of 
restraint,  austerity,  and  responsibility.  What  a  difference  they  make 
to  the  philosophy  of  pleasure  ;  it  is  indeed  a  far  cry  from  this  to  the 
ultra- Hedonistic  theory  of  responsibility  being  due  to  oneself  alone. 
So  far  has  Marius  already  advanced. 

But  the  completion  of  his  development  was  to  be  attained  in 
Rome,  whither  now,  at  the  intitation  of  a  friend  of  his  father's,  he 
turned  his  steps.  Just  as  now,  in  France  or  England,  all  that  is 
most  intellectual,  most  modern,  most  inquiring,  drains  into  the 
capital,  so  then  in  Italy  all  things  tended  to  concentrate  themselves 
in  Rome.  And  even  more  comprehensive  and  cosmopolitan  were 
the  elements  focussed  together  there  than  those  of  London,  say,  for 
Kome  *-as  the  capital  of  the  world.  Here  were  gathered  all  the 
philosophies;  speculation  was  rife ;  and  religion  too,  though  it  liad 
lost  its  primitive  simplicity  aud  faith,  was  yet  all-embracing,  adding 
new  gods  to  the  old  with  curious  impartiality.  The  religions  of  all 
her  conquered  territories  had  been  amalgamated  to  her  own  special 
worship.  "And  certainly  the  most  religious  city  in  the  world 
took  no  care  to  veil  its  de%'otion,  however  fantastic ;  the  humblest 
house  had  its  little  chapel  or  shrine,  its  image  or  lamp." 

To  one  so  sensitive  as  Marius,  the  thrill  of  joy  on  reaching  the 
Eternal  City  must  have  been  keen  indeed— on  the  first  day  of  his 
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visit  he  iras  fain  to  see  all  things  as  if  it  were  hts  tost  also.  And  yet, 
too,  there  was  something  in  it  all  with  which  he  was  not  in  touch.  A 
certain  frivolit)-  of  the  inhabitants,  a  restless  seeking  for  amusement, 
an  instability  and  feverishness  which  tre  are  now  wont  to  consider  the 
signs  of  a  century's  end  ;  tliat  general  dissatisfaction  and  weariness 
which  comes  to  those  who  are  always  seeking  something  new— ^w  df 
iiitk  we  call  it.  And  when  on  the  first  evening  he  heard  the  "  reck- 
less call  to  play  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  foolishness  to  those  in 
whom  their  life  was  still  giecn — 'donee  virenti  canities  abest — donee 
vircnti  canities  abest,'  he  felt  that  his  Epicureanism  had  nothing  in 
common  with  such  wasteful  aSections  as  these." 

But,  in  addition  to  the  attraction  of  the  mere  external  things  of 
the  town,  we  can  well  believe  that  the  fact  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
being  the  Emperor  was  the  most  potent  attraction  of  the  Eternal 
City  to  Marius.  Though  a  leader  of  a  school  of  thought  quite  alien 
to  that  which  Marius  had  adopted,  yet  Marcus,  in  his  simple  dignity, 
must  have  been  an  impressive  figure  to  him  as  to  others— a  figure 
illumined  with  a  certain  pathetic  light  also,  for  the  sadness  of  one 
placed  in  a  pOMtion  which  he  would  not  have  chosen  is  alwaj-s  con- 
sumniately  pitiful  to  the  thoughtful. 

Marius  soon  heard  him  speak.  His  oration  had  for  key-note 
that  thought  which  had  depressed  ages  before  as  proud  a  monarch  as 
crt-n  the  Roman  Caesar—  Vaniias  vamlattim.  It  was  a  speech  of 
disillusion,  of  the  uselessness  of  clinging  to  earthly  things,  of 
(he  transient  nature  of  all  things,  even  fame  ;  "  the  very  quintessence 
of  all  the  old  Roman  epiuphs,  of  all  that  was  monumental  in  that 
city  of  tombs,  layer  upon  layer  of  dead  things  and  people."  Be  calm, 
neither  set  over-store  on  joy  or  trouble— for  what  are  these  but  like 
drifting  leaves?  EN-en  people  also,  our  enemies,  our  friends,  blown 
across  the  road  of  life — whither,  who  knows  ?  Now  here,  now  gone  for 
ever.  For  the  Stoic  philosophy  too  insisted  on  the  eternal  motion 
of  things,  but  formulated  as  a  logical  deduction  thereof  a  far 
different  theory  of  life  to  the  Cyrenaics.  Not,  Let  me  make  the  most 
of  what  is  here,  and  now;  but,  I  will  turn  away  mine  eyes  from  vanity, 
renounce,  withdraw  myself  alike  from  all  affections.  This  was  the  con- 
clusion of  AurcUus.  And  in  the  humility  of  this  idea  of  the  worthlcss- 
ness  of  all  things,  even  oneself,  there  was  surely  something  also  not 
altogether  far  from  pride  also ;  and  so  the  Stoic  continually  oied, 
"  Abase  yourselvcsl "  though  in  reality  his  attitude  of  aloofness  from 
all  things  that  might  trouble  his  equanimity  gave  hira  a  sort  ol 
personal  dignity  which  he  was  not  always  slow  to  claim. 

"  I  am  worthless,  here  co-day,  gone  to-morrow.    My  bme^vbaLSib 
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:fe.  ndKciqi  >te  Empocr  io  fail 
fabcc,  he  qmmaatd,  *■  Vs  then  act  wiiiiirii^  aexbocre 
aboei  JtaO— tbo^sfiidenBCdKKxi^pabap*?*  Tettfaeoaboa 
oat  hncMBpaacd  ooe  or  nro  Oiafs  is  Marit  rtJA^  pwfc«|, 
(and  tfae  ny  fa  Mvb  dnl  he  ifao^^  haa. 

WcR^  (octMtwoe^^ihiBp  of  Ihit  world  redir  vonh  «tmi^ 
after?  Wee  die?  enk  in  tbenacehtt?  Was  the  mosi  osqutsiie 
iaftiBTff%it»«ti»rinfanit«bieitfpnBihgtir*,rpallynt«ryni^  Would 
CfeaaGfe  made  op  of  iben  be  a  success,  with  nothing  beyond? 
And  bo*  oiisfy  tb;  oaviag  illn  tomcthing  bcj-ond  death  ?  Could 
this  injr«ic  lon^  be  xUIed  by  ibc  tboai^t  that  be  nitebt  Uve  on  in 
•ome  perfea  fn^ment  of  expression  ?  Vfhy,  even  such  miserable 
tubtaitatc  for  ironiortalitjr  was  not  to  be  counted  on  as  sure  And 
yet,  on  ibe  other  hand,  he  saw  that  the  cold,  aloof  altitude  to  life  of 
the  Stoic  was  not  for  Iiim ;  for  it  was  incomplete  in  spile  of  its 
lecming  dignity,  and  apt  to  lead  to  a  fabc  pride. 

And  so  we  can  imagine  Marius  would  at  tliis  time  I)e  %-3guely 
irouljled  ;  a  litlle  doubt/ul  a*  to  whether  he  really  held  the  key  of 
life  aflcr  all.  Indeed,  w*  find  him  soon  recasting  his  opinions, 
reexamining  them,  in  the  chapter  called  Second  Thoughts. 

On  his  journey  to  Rome,  however,  a  new  factor  had  entered  into 
hts  life ;  for  he  had  then  met  the  centurion  Cornelia*,  who  was 
■fterwuds  to  exercise  an  influence  over  him  &v&n  moK  powerful 
ihnn  that  of  Flavian  had  been— when  he  was  first  Uught  fully  to 
«l)pic<i;ito  I'liysicnl  licaiHy  an  inllucnce,  moreover,  ineffably  moie 
(t(CClou»an<l  ij|Tlifli[ig. 

Mariuii  Imd  met  Cornelius  on  his  way  to  Rome ;  and  had  at  once 
Itiiwi  ftttincted  hy  hi»  calm,  pure  face,  and  b>-  a  certain  reserve 
ttf  inimti  which  in  no  way  detracted  from  the  freshness  of  his 
dcmfanout.     Moving  in  a  world  of   "comely  usage,"  yet  there 
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seemed  lO  belong  to  him  the  aiuiosphcrc  of  another  circle,  still 
moro  comely  and  exclusive  might  be.  He  was-Xull^  loo,,of  the 
gentle  courtesies  of  life,  so  necessarily  dear  to  one  of  Maiius' 
temperament. 

So  Matius  at  onci!  took  to  him,  as  the  colloQtiial  phrase  hat 
it,  finding  a  ocrt^iin  disciimination  of  taste  in  him  akin  to  his 
own  ;  and,  moreover,  was  excited  to  cuiiosily  by  an  air  of  mystery, 
of  elusi^-eness  in  his  friend.  What  was  it  governed  his  life?  For 
Marius  could  soon  perceive  that  Cornelius  regulated  hLs  days,  his 
habits  in  accordance  with  some  standard,  of  which  as  yet  he  spoke 
not. 

It  was  pleasant  to  escape  with  one  who  was  so  fresh,  with  all  his 
[severity,  as  some  might  have  called  it,  was  so  pure  too,  from  the 
[(ever  and  hurr)'  of  Roman  life.  There  was  something  restful  and 
jccitain  about  him  ;  in  the  hurry  of  existence  he  was  firm  and  sel/- 
[contained.  And  Marius  knew,  too,  without  being  told,  that 
f  Cornelius  had  "  discovered  some  light  upon  the  way  of  life  whi^ 
[had  AS  yet  been  denied  to  him." 

Comeliuis  was  a  Clitistian,  but  Mariiu  did  not  know  (his.  He 
recognised  him  as  one  who  had  somewhere  found  a  better  key 
than  he  himself  was  possessed  of  He  could  not  help  coin- 
to  himself  the  ch.tracter  of  Cornelius  and  tlut  of  his  friend, 
the  Emperor,  indeed,  his  opinion  liad  suffered  somewhat,  as  he 
uw  him  looking  ko  calmly  at  the  carnage  of  the  amphitheatre,  and 
yet  had  to  acknowledge  that  lie  had  something  of  the  sublime  about 
htm,  as  he  set  boldly  out  on  a  campaign  against  the  Barbarians — for 
warfare  must  have  been  abnormally  distasteful  to  him,  whose  ideal 
of  life  was  one  of  retirement  and  thought. 

In  two  things  especially  Marius  noticed  that  these  men,  each 
wonderful  and  nearly  perfect  in  their  way,  entirely  differed. 

_With  Aurelius  happiness  was  an  effort.  "Let  thine  air  be 
cheerful,"  he  had  indeed  said  and  given  out  as  a  motto  for  life,  but 
he  only  attained  to  cheerfulness  at  rare  and  fleeting  moments,  and 
this  too  while  saying  that  "whatever  is,  is  right."  Perhaps  the 
rarity  of  his  happiness  was  due  to  this  "  too  facile  optimism,"  as 
Mr.  Paler  calls  it-  Cornelius,  however,  saw  and  recognised  evil  a.i  a 
pennanent  element  in  the  world,  and  yd  had  an  even  cheerfulness 
of  aspect  denied  to  the  Emperor,  who  shut  his  cj-es  to  evil  and 
called  it  good, 

And  then  again,  .Aurelius  despised  the  body,  and  the  result  of 
his  teaching  was  to  treat  it  as  a  dead-weight,  a  corpse  to  which  tba 
B  Spirit  was  for  a  time  unfortunately  bound. 
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be  misrepresented  as  such.  There  was  something  strenuous  and 
arduous  m  his  eflbrt  at  the  ideal  at  this  time  ;  he  gave  a  new  but 
very  real  meaning,  says  Mr.  Pater,  to  the  words  "  lei  us  work  while  it 
is  yel  day."  So  he  could  not  become  as  those  around  him  without 
a  lowering  of  himself,  a  degradation  of  his  intellectual  and  moral 
superiority ;  for  his  ideal  was  far  finer  than  that  of  the  effete  and 
frivolous  Roman  world  ;  finer  e^-en,  because  more  hunian,  ihan  the 
austere  Stoicism  of  the  Emperor. 

And  yet  there  was  a  defect  somewhere,  and  the  thought  of  the 
ironic  shortness  of  life  weighed  upon  him.  Thus  was  Marius  haunted 
as  he  began  to  till  and  rearrange  his  "  Epicurean  Rose-garden."  He 
did  not  know  that  it  was  his  companionship  wilh  Cornelius  that  had 
put  these  thoughts  and  doubts  into  his  head.  He  was,  unknown  to 
himself,  standing  at  the  threshold  of  the  House  Beautiful,  where  the 
first  message  of  the  truth  would  be  given  to  his  but  half-comprehend- 
ing mind.  And  before  this,  too,  on  one  very  perfect  day  when  all 
nature  seemed  at  her  loveliest,  there  came  to  him  a  sort  of  flash  of 
inspiration— a  psychological  moment  we,  in  modern  jargon,  call  it — 
when  a  certain  aspect  of  the  truth,  just  for  an  instant,  elusively  shone 
before  him. 

For  ss  he  sat  in  an  olive  garden,  wailing  at  an  inn  at  which  the 
tnppings  of  his  horse  were  being  repaired,  the  thought  came  across 
bim  vaguely  and  in  a  wandering  way,  whciher,  in  the  well-loved  soli- 
tude be  so  often  sought,  there  had  not  been  some  invisible  com- 
panion ever  at  his  side,  never  failing — a  friend  in  addition  to  Flavian 
and  Cornelius.  Had  he  really  ever  been  alone?  and  if  so,  would 
not  the  whole  world  have  faded  from  around  him  ?  What  rich  com- 
panionship  had  he  not  found  in  solitude  !  And  as  he  thought  on 
this  still  afternoon  in  this  peculiar  and  privileged  hour,  the  question 
came  to  him— might  not  all  the  things  he  saw  around  him,  the 
garden  wherein  he  sat,  the  concrete  things  of  earth,  "be  in  them- 
selves but  reflections  in,  or  creations  of,  that  one  indefectible  mind 
wherein  he  too  became  conscious  for  an  hour,  a  day,  for  so  many 
j-ears?  On  what  other  hypothesis  could  he  so  well  understand  the 
persistency  of  all  these  things,  or  his  own  intermittent  consciousness 
of  them  ?  " 

And  just  at  that  time  the  banier  of  the  world  seemed  fading  away, 
and  he  felt  a  great  joy  as  a  new  doctrine  was  born  within  him,  and 
the  hidden  companion  figured  as  "an  unfailing  assistant  without 
whose  inspiration  and  concurrence  he  could  not  breathe  or  see." 
And  somehow  the  sorrow  he  had  often  felt  at  the  breriiy  of  things 
ftlt  from  him,  life  lost  its  pathos,  as  he  realised  that  lK«v  wqu\&  e<\««. 
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iJiing— yet  as  only  one  more  sensation  acquired ;  superior  to,  j-cl 
almost  of  the  same  calibre  as  the  rest. 

But  this  "  psychological  insUnt  of  spirilua]  perception,"  to  which 
all  things  in  Mnriu.s  had  been  tendinj^  was  really  important,  becau.se 
it  was  a  fitting  prelude  to  the  more  certain  influences  tliat  were  to 
fqllow. 

,"^rom  this  moment,  too,  Marius,  though  one  not  given  quickly 
and  unlhiiikingly  to  change,  was  conscious  during  the  next  fen 
years  of  a  subtle  metamoqthosis  being  worked  within  him.  Especially 
was  this  the  case  in  his  feelings  towards  concrete  things,  for  some- 
how he  could  not  help  realiwrig  that  the  realities  of  life  were 
becoming  for  him  less  real— diminishing  gradually,  as  it  were. 

Keenly  did  he  feel  this  when  he  accepted  an  invitation  to 
meet  at  supper  the  ideal  of  his  caily  youth — Apulelus — scarcely 
vishit^  now  to  see  him,  perhaps,  and  yet  desirous  of  knowing, 
once  for  all,  wliat  it  was  he  had  really  admired  in  the  days  of 
the  past.  The  banquet,  with  its  strains  of  hidden  music,  its  dainty 
foods  and  witty  conversation,  hardly  interested  him,  for  he  was  out 
of  touch  triih  it  all.  And  as  he  contemplated  Apulcius,  the  decadent 
of  his  day,  he  fell  that  his  own  advance  in  thought  was  something 
very  sure  after  all.  And  yet  the  African  author  was  a  fascinating 
figure,  clad  in  hi.<i  flower-garnished  toga,  and  his  conversation,  like 
his  writing,  was  a  rare  collection  of  strange  and  curious  things,  with 
something  of  an  ctotic  Eastern  perfume  about  them.  And  even  this 
decadent,  too,  Marius  discovered,  whwi  talking  to  him  alone,  liad 
some  spiritual  ideas,  vaguely  believing  in  ministering  spirits  who  flew 
betwixt  the  gods  and  men. 

The  house  of  the  noble  widow  Cecilia  must  in  any  case  have 
■  appealed  to  Marius,  but  the  fact  that  Cornelius  introduced  him  to  it, 
soon  afler  the  visit  to  the  Pagan  villa,  doubtless  made  its  charm  stilt 
more  poignant. 

I  There  was  a  comely  neatness  and  order  about  it  very  alluring  to 
bin),  and  an  air  of  peace  and  calm,  refreshing  and  soothing. 
But  it  was  in  the  Catacomb,  which  he  now  saw  for  the  5r5t  time, 
that  his  feelings  were  most  touched,  lie  had  always  had  indeed  a 
preference  for  that  mode  of  burial  where  the  limbs  are  laid  out  in 
repose  for  their  lasting  sleep ;  it  seemed  to  him  more  reverent,  more 
respeclful  to  the  human  body  which  he  venerated  so  much,  than 
mere  burning  may  be. 

And  these  people,  whoever  they  might  be,  seemed  to  have  a 
reverence  for  the  body  akin  to  his  own ;  and  entertained  great 
^opes  for  it  too,  he  found  as  he  read  some  of  the  inscriptions ',  ut& 
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the  person  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  who,  in  her  purity,  humiliqr,  and 

nitj-  restored  to  women  the  treasures  they  bad  lost. 

Peace  was  the  keynote  of  Chrit^tian  life  at  this  time  ;  peace  and 
goodwill  to  men.     This  harmonious  life,  where  all  things  were  used 

the  best  ends,  with  its  courtesy,  cheerfulness,  and  calin,  was,  we 
Can  imagiiie,  a  grateful  experience  to  Marius,  who  had  become  so 
wearied  with  tho  unsatisfying  and  restless  existence  of  the  Pagan 
capital.  The  house  of  Cecilia  was  a  haven  where  he  could  seek 
rest. 

And  the  Church  had,  too,  that  with  which  she  could  appeal  to 
his  love  of  outward  beauty — presenting  to  him  her  ritual ;  which 
seemed  to  him  even  more  lovely  and  admirable  when  it  flashed  upon 
bim  that  these  outward  beauties  were  not  a  mere  painted  show 
appealing  to  the  cj^  alone,  but  were  the  fitting  symbols  of  beauties 
more  spiritual,  and  therefore  more  real,  than  they  themselves  could 
ever  be. 

The  service  of  the  Mass  had  not  as  yet  been  endowed  with  all 
the  glories  of  the  more  ample  ritual  that  in  later  days  adorned  it. 
,  The  Church  had  not  buildings  of  her  own,  and  her  services  were 
held  more  or  less  in  private  houses,  and  in  secret.  And  yet,  even 
itt  this  time,  there  was  enough  of  outward  beauty  and  ceremony 
tofnpttss  die  mere  looker-on,  such  as  Marius  was,  the  first  time  he 
was  present  at  the  Eucharist. 

The  gladness  of  the  children's  "  Christe  Eleison,  Kyrie  Elcison," 
changing  later  into  a  richer  melody,  the  wonderful  poetry  of  the 
Fsabus  Bung  by  these  men,  women,  and  children,  all  with  a  great 
light  of  faith  and  kindliness  ablaic  m  their  faces,  struck  home  to 
him  with  a  charm  that  he  felt  would  never  fail  or  grow  weary.  The 
worship,  too,  seemed  to  him  superior  to  Pagan  ceremonies,  which 
with  all  the  pomp  of  their  externality  never  called  the  understanding 
into  play. 

The  movements  of  tlie  priest,  as  he  washed  his  hands,  or  blessed 
the  acred  elements,  seemed  full  of  mysteriousness  and  power ;  and 
his  clianting  of  the  chief  parts  of  the  service  was  infinitely  sweet 
and  impressive.  And  so  he  watched  the  service,  gradually  becoming 
aware  that  this  sacrifice  was  offered  in  honour  of  One  \Vho  claimed 
absolute  imitation  and  obedience,  II  was  to  Him  they  brought  the 
simple  offerings  of  wheat  and  oil,  of  bread  and  wine.  He  was 
present  upon  the  altar  there,  and  to  Him  they  cried,  "  Adoramus  tc, 
Christe,  quia  per  cmcem  tuam  redemisti  mundum." 

And  oil  around  him  he  saw  people  rejoicing  this  Christmas  morn 
that  He  vnts  bom  and  had  become  man  for  the  sake  of  men,    "  l<^ 
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inissa  est,"  cried  the  young  deacons,  and  MariuN  departed  ftom  that 
strange  scene  along  with  the  rest.  What  was  it  ?  Was  it  this  made 
the  way  of  Cornelius  so  pleasant  through  the  world  ?  As  for  Manut 
himsctr,  the  natural  soul  of  worship  in  him  had  at  last  been  satbfiud 
as  never  before. 

Ves,  i)ie  secret  of  the  Christians'  joy  lay  in  this  service,  inas-^ 
much  as  at  that  timeiheir  Risen  Lord  was  so  cert^nly  in  their  midst. 
So  in  their  days  of  peace  they  naturally  gave  thanks  at  the  Hucharist 
for  all  their  joy. 

But  Mnrius  was  to  see  also  how  the  Mass  not  only  satisfied  theif  J 
inslincls  of  worship  when  in  peace,  but  also  was  n  consolation  ta 
them  in  the  time  of  trouble. 

To  this  service  they  turned  when  the  tciriblc  letter  narrating  the 
persecutions  at  Lyons  and  Vicnnc  had  been  receiv-ed.  In  thiij 
mytttic  rite  they  sought  strength  to  bear  iheii  sorrow  and  courage  tol 
meet  calmly  the  same  doom  perhaps.  As  the  sky  grew  gloomier, 
and  the  Pagan  world  became  more  and  more  bitter  against  them, 
they  still  gathered  together  at  the  Mass  to  be  refreshed  with  the  gifts 
of  Christ.  ^ 

There  had  been  nothing  in  Pagan  worship  like  this.  The  cult  oTS 
Bacchus  and  Venus  had  indeed  called  into  play  3  ritual  joyful 
enough,  yet  coarse  and  uninspired,  appealing  merely  to  the  wont 
parts  of  human  nature.  But  to  soothe  sorrow  it  had  nothing  to  offer. 
There  was  no  steady  flame  of  hope  in  the  Pagan  religions — they  only 
touched  the  extremes  of  frivolity  and  despair.  ^_ 

Marius  had  recognised  the  predominance  of  pain  in  tlie  woild,  ^ 
the  inexplicable  existence  of  sorrow.  We  have  a  letter  in  which  he 
notices  and  dwells  sympathetically  on  the  sad  side  of  things  ;  the 
pathetic  aspect  of  everyday  life  and  common  experiences.  ^Vherc 
was  the  solution  of  it  all  ?  Where  was  iliat  which  would  help  one  10 
bear  it  ?  The  I'agan  world  gave  no  answer  to  such  a  nature  as  his  ; 
for  he  was  as  incapable  of  ignoring  pain  as  he  was  of  counting  im- 
pressions and  sensations  of  but  little  moment. 

The  attitude  of  Aurelius  was  not  for  him ;  and  indeed  Mariiu 
realised  of  how  little  use  the  Emperor's  philosophy  had  been  e\'cn  to 
himself,  when  he  saw  him  in  his  triumph  followed  by  all  the  poor 
captives  who  were  to  be  offered  in  the  amphitheatre-  This  tawdry 
show,  this  sight,  heartrending  to  him  at  least,  reduced  the  Emperor  in 
Ms  eyes  to  a  mediocrity  no  longer  golden. 

Somehow  this  triumph  seemed  infinitely  less  triumpliant  than  the 
aspect  of  the  Christians  as  they  sought  consolation  In  the  Mass  for 
all  th«ir  brcibien  killed  for  away  in  GauL 
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■       Strange  to  say,  at  this  point  Mr.  Pater  interrupts  the  book  with  & 

~  long  dialogue  between  Lucian  and  a  student ;  interesting  as  a  study 

I       of  dialectic,  but  in  no  wise  aiding  the  development  of  the  story. 

B  Marius,  indeed,  advances  no  further,  and  is  never  actually  received 

into  the  Church.     He  is  mistaken  for  a  Christian  and  imprisoned) 

iind,  having  alluwed  his  friend  Cornelius  lo  go  in  his  stead  to  plead 

B  thirir  cause  with  the  Emperor,  he  dies  surrounded  by  Christians,  who 

'  Administer  to  him  the  last  Sacrament  and  treat  him  as  a  martyr. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Paler  regarded  this  sacriiice  as  the  crown  of  Marius' 

I  life;  this  la)-ing  down  his  life  for  his  friend. 
Why  Maiius  was  never  received  into  the  Church  it  is  hard  to 
understand.  It  may  be  the  author  slirank  from  an  ending  which 
might  savour  of  the  theological  novel  from  ihc  libraries,  thinking — 
and  rightly— that  to  the  really  ititelligent  reader  the  end  would  not 
detract  in  any  way  from  the  force  of  his  philosophy. 

Moreover,  I  believe  the  book  was  written  to  show  the  author's 
own  opinion  on  life  ;  and  Marius  himself  was,  after  all,  an  imaginary 

(figure  created  to  give  dramatic  colour  to  those  opinions.  So  the 
ending  really  makes  liltle  difTt^rence  to  the  book,  considered  as  a 
philosophical  work  ;  and  artistically  considered  it  is  excellent,  for  life 
does  not  always  wait  for  us  lo  formulate  fully  our  ideas  before  we 
pass  into  the  unknown.  If  Mr.  Pater  had  c\'cr  retracted  anything 
from  nhal  he  had  said  in  this  book  in  al^cr  works,  then  the  end 
might  have  been  taken  to  mean  that  after  all  it  was  best  to  be  only  j 

at  the  threshold  of  Ihc  Churcli.  But  this  he  never  did,  but  rather 
strengthened  and  confirmed  his  theories. 

So  as  we  close  the  book  wc  feel  that  this  is  Waller  Pater's  final 
leaching  upon  life  ;  that  he  who  had  expressed  purely  Pagan  ideas  I 

some  years  before  has  now  modified  his  theories  and  brought  thent  ' 

into  harmony  with  the  laws  of  the  Church.     He  has  not  given  up  \ 

art,  far  from  it,  but  only  art  for  art's  sake.  The  beautiful,  the 
pleasure-giving  are  no  longer  ends  in  themselves,  but  only  means  by  1 

which  the  ideal  may  be  reached. 

The  greatest  art  lias  alwa)s  been  that  which  tries  to  derate  men: 
in  painting   Fra  Angelico,   in  poetry  Danic,  in  fiction  Thackeray.  ' 

So  far  is  an  from  curtailing  or  maiming  itself  when  it  has  a.  purpose, 
that  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  no  great  ait  was  ever  without  a  1 

purpose.  The  art  done  for  its  own  sake  is  the  mother  of  all  liiai  is 
feeble  and  worthless  in  every  domain  of  expression.  So  Mr.  Pater, 
in  changing  his  theories,  did  not  lose  art,  but  rather  found  her  for 
lire  firKi  time.  He  now  rt^lised,  as  Browning  had  done,  tluit  things 
are  worthless,  honever  beautiful,  unless  they  make  for  rightcou.&&e^;i. 
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The  ptctuies  of  Pictor  IgQotos  pleued  neither  hinuelf  nor  future 
gcneralioiu.  Even  the  idol  of  the  decadents,  Paul  VerUtne^  ittaiiKd 
his  highest  point  of  expressiwi  in  hi*  pure))-  religious  poetiy. 

Bui  if  we  consider  Mr.  Pater's  theories  on  the  practical  side,  if 
ire  consider  how  the)*  accord  with  modern  life,  we  must  own  that  the 
change  is  all  for  the  better. 

The  conclusion  of  the  "  Renaissance  "  was  dangerous  to  those  who 
would  apply  it  to  hfc  because  it  judged  c«-cT)-lhing  from  an  individual 
standard  of  I>eauty  and  pleasure,  and  also  took  no  account  of  right 
and  wrong.  To  the  well-balanced  mind,  perhaps,  only  the  good 
might  appear  the  beautiful;  but  we  question  whether  such  a 
character  would  not  be  almost  unique.  We  have  already  said  what 
wc  thinl:  would  lie  the  result  on  minds  which  are  not  unique. 
Snch  a  theory  of  life  is  indeed  bound  to  be  a  failure,  for  no  man  can 
live  by  individual  judgment.  He  is  bound,  whether  he  likes  it  or  not, 
10  take  others  into  account;  and  he  must  obey  the  social  conditions 
under  which  he  is  boin,  however  much  they  may  seem  to  check  hit 
artistic  development. 

Indeed,  those  who  have  tried  to  live  up  to  such  a  theory  have 
afterft'ards  owned  it  was  impossible,  and  not  e%'en  desirable.  A  free 
development  of  Individuality,  regardless  of  those  around  us,  and 
sometimes  in  spite  of  them,  is  after  all  only  a  dream  of  youth,  and 
cannot  be  realised.  We  are  compelled  to  give  it  up  bter  in  life, 
Man  was  not  bom  to  be  a  law  unto  himself;  he  will  be  to  the  end 
of  time  a  wciety  unit. 

Mr.  Pater,  indeed,  did  not  change  his  views  for  the  practical 
reasons  suggested  above.  He  changed  because  tlie  truths  of 
Christianity  dawned  upon  him  ;  and  he  came  to  believe  that  in  the 
Church  was  real  development  alone  possible.  He  saw  tliat  it  was  a 
better  thing  lo  be  under  the  laws  of  the  Church  than  to  try  and  live 
for  himself  aloiif.  .^nd  no  one  can  honestly  accuse  him  of  giving  up 
his  liberty ;  for  no  man  is  really  free,  however  much  he  may  delude 
himself  into  the  idea  that  he  is.  Let  him  try  to  be  so,  and  he  will 
find  himself  hedged  in  on  every  side  by  the  claims  of  his  fellow  men. 
He  will  be  one  against  many ;  and  the  result  of  the  struggle  is 
easily  to  be  foreseen, 

Such  a  piece  of  writing  as  the  conclusion  to  the  *'  Renaissance  " 
no  doubt  would  lead  many  to  suppose  ihey  were  free,  and  that  the 
only  people  in  the  world  they  need  lake  account  of  were  them- 
selves. But  the  same  teacher  went  on  to  show  that  this  freedom 
was,  after  all,  an  illusion ;  that  true  liberty  was  the  service  of  Christ ; 
that  it  was  only  by  entering  the  Church  that  the  fulness  of  Ufc  could 
beretiised. 
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Would  that  Ihose  who  take  the  ^Valter  Pater  of  eailier  years  as 
their  master  would  follow  him  along  the  path  he  trod.  Many  will 
not  do  so  ;  they  will  say  he  went  backwards,  that  he  became  common- 
place, bourgeois.  They  will  assail  him  with  all  the  caiiC  opprobrium 
that  conies  to  hand.  But  there  will  be  others  wlio  will  at  length 
acknowledge  that  Walter  Paler  sought  and  found  Iruth.  In  the 
Church  of  Christ  he  found  a  real  freedom,  higher  and  belter  than  the 
lawlessness  which  so  often  masciuerades  beneath  lliat  name. 

STANLEY  ADDLESHAW. 
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at  ooce  I  law  a  rabbit,  seemingly  fascinated,  in  the  ditch  gwiliy 
running  towards  me.  At  once  I  guessed  the  cause  of  this  unusual 
[froceeding— thai  a  weasel  was  pursuing  [he  rabbit.  On  i(  came,  not 
in  the  least  caring  for  man,  its  greater  foe,  but  pushing  past  me  with 
scared  eyes  far  more  terrified  at  the  weasel  which  was  behind.  At 
that  moment,  with  its  head  right  up  in  the  air  sniffing  the  rabbit's 
scent,  the  weasel  appeared  some  twenty  yards  before  me,  also  in  tha 
ditch.  The  rabbit  when  once  it  had  passed  me  seemed  to  shake  oflT 
its  curious  trance  and  terror,  darted  through  the  hedge  and  ran 
nimbly  over  the  grass  field  beyond.  Raising  my  stick,  I  advanced 
towards  the  bloodthirsty  little  creature,  which  slowly  gave  way  and 
ran  back  through  the  herbage.  I  pressed  on,  and  was  astonished  at 
a  turn  to  find  the  weasel  standing  still,  its  hair  bristling,  its  t.iil 
waving  like  that  of  an  angry  cat,  and  now  reinforced  l>y  a  second, 
which  also  looked  extremely  unamiable.  I  was  miserably  hampered 
by  trees  and  bushes  on  each  side,  and  determined  to  get  out  of  the 
ditch  in  case  my  little  enemies  should  attack  me.  An  old  wiltovr 
bent  over  my  head  from  the  hedge,  and  I  jumped  up,  caught  a 
branch  and  pulled  myself  towards  the  trunk  by  it,  scrambling  thence 
10  a  larger  bough  which  extended  over  the  hedge,  and  intending  to 
drop  in  the  field  beyond.  But  I  looked  at  my  enemies  before 
dropping,  and  saw  them  reinforced  by  three  more,  and  all  had 
scented  me  and  were  approaching  with  fury  in  their  demeanour  to 
assail  me  in  my  friendly  ticc.  Clearly  it  was  best  to  remain  where 
I  was  for  a  minute  or  two  and  let  ihem  pass  on.  This,  however, 
vras  farthest  from  their  thoughts.  Baffled  by  their  smaller  victim, 
they  had  made  up  their  mtnd  in  their  fieniy  to  attack  me,  and  soon 
they  advanced  to  the  itce,  and  while  two  proceeded  to  climb  up,  the 
others  rushed  at  the  hedge  and  commenced  to  scramble  up  its  sticks. 
Matters  looked  serious,  and  I  leaned  down  and  struck  one  weasel 
off  the  trunk  of  the  willow,  but  it  b^an  climbing  again,  apparently 
little  the  worse  for  the  blow,  and  I  remembered  that  unless  its  back 
be  broken  the  weasel  possesses  even  more  lives  than  a  cat ;  the 
weasels  which  were  scrambling  up  the  hedge  were  now  nearing  me, 
and  I  foresaw  that  they  might  render  my  position  untenable  if  they 
all  fell  on  me  at  once.  Luckily  I  disabled  one  with  my  stick,  but 
as  I  did  so  another  bit  me  fiercely  on  the  left  fingers  which  held 
the  willow  bough,  and  then  dropped  off  as  I  hastily  removed  my 
hand. 

Matters  now  looked  serious,  as  my  hand  bled  a  good  deal,  and 
the  smell  and  sight  of  the  blood  appeared  to  madden  my  small  foes 
worse  llian  before.      To  my  horror,   too,   I   now  counted   seven 
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quoting  ibout  below  me,  and  now  nuhing  up  ihe  willow  now 
ascending  by  the  bou^  of  the  hedge,  while  I  stoutly  defended 
royself,  and  meditated  what  should  be  my  next  move.  FortunaieW 
I  ¥fas  not  more  than  a  hundred  janfa  from  a  river  which  nm  iT^ 
gnss  fidd  bdow.  and  I  detennined  to  evacuate  my  present  posJUon 
VXl  take  lefiige  in  it,  where  I  might  e\ade  or  better  deal  with  mr 
a^aants.  1  had  smaU  time  allovrcd  me.  in  which  tp  cotne  to  ihfa 
decision,  for  the  maddened  creatures  were  all  round  roe  and  ea 
me  pienly  of  work  in  defetiding  myself.  Xor  did  they  scem  in  the 
least  to  tire  of  the  business.  On  the  conUaty,  they  now  numbered 
eleven,  and  each  accewion  of  allies  appeared  to  give  them  fresh 
rage. 

Suddenly  I  dropped  on  the  hedge,  and  leaping  into  the  field  ran 
at  once  to  the  rirer,  followed  l»y  the  weasels,  who  wer«  at  first  some- 
what disconcerted  by  my  strategy.    They  soon  recovered  themselves, 
however,  and  caught  me,  tearing  at  my  trousers  and  leaping  on  my 
coal,  but  I  effectually  disabled  two  before  1  reached  tlie   Ijank 
Weasels,  I  knew,  could  swim  well     I  had  often  seen  them  crossiiJ 
streams,  but  I  had  laid  my  plan  of  escape  as  cunningly  as   did 
Horatius  in  the  battle  between  his  kindred  and  the  Curiatii.     My 
plan  was  to  cut  them  off  one  by  one.     Thanks  to  wading  in  the 
river  while  trout-fishing,  I  knew  its  exact  depth,  and,  jumping  in, 
swam  some  hatf-dorcn  strokes  to  a  pebble  ridge,  on  which  I  was 
certain   I  could  stand  up  to   my  waist,  but  none  of  it  projected 
from  the  water.     The  current  naturally  flowed  swiftly  on  eacli  side 
of  this  bank.     Taking  my  stick  from  my  mouth,  I  now  faced  my 
pursuers  in  confidence.     Tliey  halted  for  a  moment  on  the  bank 
sniffed  the  air,  and  did  not  seem  inclined  at  first  to  dispute  my 
victory.     At  length  a  couple  leapt  in,  and  were  swept  down  past 
me.     I  could  not  teach  them,  but  waited  for  the  resL    The  others 
whether  from  instinct  or  by  what  looked  remarkably  like  a  reasoning 
process,   went  twenty  yards  or   so  farther  up  the  bank,  and  then 
leapt  in,  hoping  the  stream  would  carry  them  on  to  mc.      I  I« 
them  come  opposite,  and  then  killed  both  as  they  swam  by.     Not 
discouraged,  the  others   leapt   in   all  at   once,   and  drifted  down 
towards  me.     I  killed  another,  and  disabled  a  second,  and  hoped 
I  n-as  clear  of  my  enemies  now.    Not  al  all.     They  landed,  and 
to  the  number  of  five  again  ran  up  the  bank,  and  repeated  this 
mancEUvre  of  swimming  down.     Again   I  killed  two,  and  it  will 
hardly  be  credited  that  the  remaining  three,  with  courage  worthy 
of  a  better  cause,  again  and  again  leapt  in,  trying  to  fix  on  me, 
until  I  had  killed  every  one  of  them.     Then  I  swam  out,  \-ictorious, 
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but  drenched  and  bleeding.  \Vithoul  doubt  had  the  little  vivacious 
bntto  once  diubled  m«-,  1  should  hare  had  scant  mercy  shown  me, 
Wid  would  have  been  eaten  ative. 

I  went  home  and  changed,  but  mentioned  the  story  to  none, 
bncying  that  it  would  seem  hardly  credible  for  a  man  to  have  been 
exposed  to  such  danger  from  these  small  crcatutcs.  But  a  month 
afterwards  I  met  the  iiccpcr,  attended  by  his  two  inseparable  terricra. 
On  asking  him,  as  I  usually  did,  whether  he  had  seen  any  un- 
common bird  or  the  like  of  late,  he  answered,  "  No,  but  a  curious 
thing  has  Iwppened  all  the  same.  I  have  not  lately  ^e«;n  or  trapped 
a  weasel  in  these  woods,  where  there  arc  generally  plenty,  nor  have 
the  dogs  found  or  chased  one.  I  can't  think  what  has  come  of 
them  all  1 "    I  could  have  (old  him,  but  I  didn't. 

M.  C.  VATKIXS. 
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DONNA    PIETR^, 

Ia  mcnW  mia  4  piii  dun  ehe  pietn 
In  Icncf  font  immagine  di  Wcira, 

IN  the  history  of  the  human  spirit,  as  recorded  in  paintinc  and^ 
poetry,  there  have  been  women  who  have  played  no  lUtle  d^ 
and  yet  who  survive  to  us  as  little  more  than  a  rich  mvateri^ 
aroma.  Thtir  names  have  not  been  handed  down  ;  of  ihei  1"°*" 
and  fate  there  is  only  vague  conjecture  to  work  upon  ;  yet  for  a  tinve 
they  had  at  their  feci  the  greatest  of  men,  and  from  their  souls  dre 
forth  a  music  strange  and  manifold  : 

How  oft,  when  Ihou,  my  muuc,  mu^c  pUy'st 
lI|ion  ihat  lilrBsd  wxxl  whoM  motion  sounds 
With  thy  swecl  fiogets,  wh*n  thou  gently  tway'it 
The  wiry  eoncoitl  that  mine  car  conr<nind!t, 
Do  I  envy  those  jacks  that  nimble  leap 
To  kiss  the  tendw  inwiid  of  thy  hand, 
Whilst  my  poor  lips,  which  should  that  harvest  reip. 
At  the  wood's  boldneti  by  thee  blushing  iiand  ! 

That  unknown  dark^^jed  and  dusky-haiied  woman,  with  her  pal« 
face  and  Circcan  wiles,  her  fingers  toying  with  the  keys  of  the 
virginal,  evoking  melody  to  find  a  deathless  echo  from  the  soul  of 
Shakespeare,  will  for  ever  remain  an  insoluble  problem  invested  with 
unfading  fascination,  a  gorgeous  wonder  as  long  as  books  are  read. 
wiih  an  intensity  of  human  interest  and  passion  which  the  fabulous 
enchantresses  of  Ariosto  and  Tasso  can  never  afford  : 

0,  ffoni  what  power  hast  Ihou  this  powetfol  mi^t 

With  intufficieocy  my  heart  to  sway? 

To  rnnkc  me  give  the  lie  to  my  true  tigbi. 

And  twe»r  thai  briehloeis  doth  not  grace  the  dajrf 

Less  than  a  century  earlier  another  woman,  now  equally  hidden 
from  our  knowledge  in  the  mist  of  centuries,  had  played  upon  ihe 
chords  of  Raphael's  heart.  The  vague  and  silly  gossip  of  Vasari 
may  well  be  neglected— dismissed  with  the  later  Fomarina  legend 
into  the  ante-hell  of  oblivion,  and  s  certain  painting  in  the  Barberini 
Palace  left  to  Giulio  Romano  or  to  whomsoever  else  the  critical 
historian  of  art  may  b«  pleased  to  ascribe  it.     A  sonnet,  a  divine 
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portrait,  and  then  one  inefilablc  vision  rising  through  the  beloved 
to  the  greatest  conception  of  the  ideal  of  womanhood— lliese  are 
the  records  and  memories  that  remain  of  the  woman  whom  Raphael 
loved. 

In  a  fragment  of  verse  stUl  preserved,  Raphael  spe.iks  of  the 
sweetness  of  her  embrace — 


Qiunia  fu  dolce  ....  la  citcM 

Dc  suoi  cindidi  bmcci  ol  col  mid  volil, 

Che  Kiogliendomi  Jo  >cnlo  oiotliLl  pena.' 


Segna 
■  the  CI 

^rpopes 


And;  again,  while  he  worked  upon  what  is  perhaps  the  noblest  fniit 
of  his  genius,  those  frescoes  for  Pope  Julius  in  the  Stanu  della 
Segnatura,  the  young  artist  in  the  full  enthusiasm  of  his  first  visit  to 
the  eternal  ciiy  and  the  certainty  of  an  audience  and  a  patron 
ly  of  his  highest  endeavours,  "pouring  his  soul  with  kings  and 
to  see,"  has  lold  us  how  sweet  was  the  remembrance  in  his 
work  of  their  mutual  love  :  un  ptmier  dolce  i  Hattmbrart,  For,  as 
he  set  forth  those  wondrous  conceptions  of  Poetry,  Philosophy,  anC 
Theology,  with  their  work  throughout  the  ages  upon  the  spirit  of 
nan,  while  Aquinas  and  Dante,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  with  Apollo 
and  the  Muses  and  sages  and  poets  of  old,  took  new  life  beneath  his 
hand,  and  the  sacred  things  of  Christian  Faith  were  no  less  brought 
nearer  and  icndered  more  vivid  to  men,  we  know  how  on  ihc  page 
of  studies  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Utilisl)  Museum  he  strove  to  record 
in  a  sonnet  that  love : 

Ol  lingua  di  jartar  tTiKk>gli  il  nuito 
A  (Ui  lit  qunto  inu*!uio  lii^nna 
Clie  amor  mi  (cce  per  niio  grave  afluRna, 

Ma  liii  piii  ne  ringraiio  c  Id  ne  iodci.' 

Some  years  later  Raphael  painted  her  portrait— that  white  veiled 
hdy  with  the  splendid  eyes  and  passionate  face,  the  "  Donna  Velata  " 
of  the  Pitti  Palace.  'Ihere  is  i)erh.ips  a  trace  of  her  too  in  the  St. 
Mary  Magdalene  of  the  St.  Cecilia  allarpiccc  at  Bologna ;  and  at 
last,  when  the  sublime  vision  of  the  Madonna  di  San  SJsto  was  to 
he  painted,  it  was  her  face  that  inspired  die  artist's  hand  and  led  him 
on  to  Mary,  almost  as  Beatrice  led  a  still  greater  Italian  into  the 
snow  white  Rose  of  Paradise  and  up  to  the  very  foot  of  MadoniL-i's 
throne. 

Like  Shakespeare's  dark  lady,  so  Raphael's  "  Donna  Velata  " 

'  Itow  iweet  tuit  the  cliain  of  her  white  ormt  loond  my  neck,  fronl  whicli  in 
^_  bccinc  tniTKlf  I  Teel  mottal  pain. 

^B        *  May  my  tongue  have  poucr  to  tell  of  iliii  ttrnngc  deeiit  tlial  Love  lia*  mad* 
^B  to  torment  me,  yet  ihe  more  I  ihaok  him  for  it  and  give  piaiae  to  her. 
H  VOL.  CCLXXXtL      Na    1995-  T 
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supposed  thai  I^etra  may  probably  be  the  real  name  of  the  lady  to 
wltom  the)-  refer. 

TTie  poet  Giosui  Carducci,  in  an  essay  in  "  II  Sccolo  di  Uanie," 
and  again  in  his  "Studi  Lctlcrari,"  has  drawn  at  some  length  an 
eloquent  comparison  between  the  poems  of  this  little  group  and 
those  of  the  "  ViuNuora."  He  contrasts  the  suprasenubte,  eltierea], 
and  angelical  spirit  of  the  latter  with  the  hard  and  fierce  similes  of 
this  "stony"  group,  the  mystical  semi -ecclesiastical  perfume  of  the 
featrtce  poems  with  the  almost  savage  naturalism  of  some  of  the 
Others,  which  yet  are  not  without  att  occasional  breath  of  the  fresh' 
of  the  countr)'  and  the  joy  of  the  open  sky  with  a  hint  of  the 
ig  to  come.  He  remarks  that  they  are  as  the  passion  of  man- 
hood following  after  the  love  of  youth,  and  that  this  poetry  was 
needed  also  for  the  singer  of  Beatrice  to  completely  develop  into  the 
future  poet,' 

In  his  "  Storia  dclla  Leileratura  Italiana,"  Professor  Bartoli  writes 
of  these  poems  in  a  somewhat  similar  strain.  As  to  the  use  of  the 
word  pittra,  he  docs  not  belie^'e  that  Pietra  is  the  true  name  of  the 
lady  Dante  loves,  but  rather  a  name  invented  by  the  poet  to  express 
her  dominant  characteristics,  her  obdurate  coldness  towards  himself. 
He  regards  both  Selvaggia  (the  name  by  which  Cino  da  Pistoia 
describes  his  golden-liaired  lady  of  the  Apennines)  and  Beatrice 
herself  as  merely  names  of  this  kind,  and  possibly  Petrarch's  Laura 
IE  no  more.  Whether  these  ladies  were  real  or  only  ideals,  iheir 
poet  lovers  concealed  the  real  names — Dante,  indeed,  in  one  of 
Ihese  very  poems  implies  that  he  will  not  reveal  the  name  of  her  who 
90  fills  his  heart.  These  names,  according  to  Professor  Bartoli,  are 
mere  poetical  fictions  to  express  what  he  calls  "  un  modo  soggcllivo 
di  provare  I'amor."  Just  as  Beatrice  (the  giver  of  blessing)  perfectly 
corresponds  to  the  sweet  and  gentle  poems  of  the  "Vita  Nuova,"  so 
Pietra  is  the  fittest  possible  name  to  connect  with  the  atpro  parlare 
of  this  group.'  The  whole  subject  has  been  treated  in  a  thorough 
but  very  unpleasant  manner  l)y  the  late  Signor  V.  Imbriani  in  his 
essay  "Sulle  canzoni  Pieirose  di  Dante,"*  He  contrives  from  the 
text  of  these  poems  to  evolve  a  tolerably  scandalous  sioiy  concerning 
Ihis  lady  Picira,  and  lo  weave  it  in  with  a  highly  imaginative  and 
absolutely  impossible  theory  of  his  own  about  the  Francesea  da 
Rimini  incident  in  the  "Inferno,"  His  theory  and  his  method  of 
supporting  it  are  alike  so  unpleasing  to  a  true  lover  of  the  divine 

'C.  C^Kkcci,  "Sludi  Lrtlerari,"  Uvomo,  iSSo,  pp.  sojantl  aoj. 
'  A.  B«Kolti  "Storia  ddii  Leileratura  Itati:ina,"  voL  4,  pp.  a96>i93. 
»V.  Imbritni,  "Sludi  Daniaclii," riicnic,  1891. 
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poett  that  one  fccts  compelled  lo  pua  his  arguments  orer  in  silence. 
Dr.  Sc3rtai:':ini  rejects  the  theory  of  ihe  "  Canioni  rietrosc  "  entirely, 
although  he  admits  their  undoubted  genuineness,  ar>d  supposes  that 
three  out  of  the  four  were  intended  by  Oantc  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  "Convito." 

The  notion  of  Dante's  love  for  a  lady  named  Pietra  is  a  fairty  old 
on^  dalinj;  back  to  the  sixteenth  century.  Ii  would  indeed  seem  to 
be  merely  founded  ujion  one  of  these  poems.  A  Paduan  writer  of 
verses,  Antonio  Maria  Amadi,  in  a  long  commentary  upon  one  of 
his  own  canzoni,  published  in  Padua  in  1565,  quotes  from  Dante's 
/Imer  ill  Tvdi  hent,  one  of  these  four,  and  declares  that  it  was 
written  for  the  love  of  Madonna  Pietra,  of  the  noble  family  of  tlie 
Scrovigni  of  Padua,  and  more  modern  Paduan  Dante  scholars  hate 
striven  hard  for  the  honour  of  their  native  dty.  It  is  quite  cotain 
that  Dante  was  personally  acquainted  with  this  family.  In  the 
seventh  circle  of  Hell,  where  the  wretched  usurers  are  seated  and 
enduring  ilicir  fiery  torment,  Dnntc  sees  an  unfortunate  creature 
with  the  Scrovigni  arms   displayed  on  the  purse  hanging  at   his 

neck: 

Ed  un  che  A'Mva  Kiofa  auutni  i;  t^riKat 
Scgnato  avea  lo  suo  MccliMlu  binnco 
Midi»«i  "Chefai  tuinqucslafiKat?"* 

It  was  a  member  of  the  same  family  who  erected  tlie  Madonna 
of  the  Arena,  whose  walls  arc  covered  with  Giotto's  splendid 
frescoes.  His  portrait  is  introduced  into  the  Paradise  of  the 
pahitcr'.i  "  Last  Judgment,"  and  it  is  most  probable  that  Dante  and 
Giotto  met  at  Padua.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  really  was  a 
person  called  Pielra  Degli  Scrovigni,  and  thr.t  she  was  in  all 
respects  a  very  charming  arid  admirable  young  lady ;  but,  unfortunatdy 
for  Paduan  critical  patriotism,  ihert;  can  also  be  very  lilllc  doubt 
ihatai  the  time  when  Dante  probably  wrote  these  "Canzoni  Pietrow" 
this  special  Picira  had  not  yet  been  bom.  Other  attempts  have 
been  made  to  identify  Dante's  Pietra,  but  they  are  merely  guess- 
work. The  fact,  however,  remains  that  we  have  this  peculiar  little 
group  of  four  poems,  of  which  the  auiliemiciiy  of  three  at  least  is 
beyond  doubt,  marked  with  their  own  peculbrities  as  much  as  the 
larger,  beiier -known,  and  undoubtedly  more  excellent  group  of  poems 
connected  with  Beatrice  .ind  ihi;  "  Vita  Nuora." 

This  is  the  burden  of  Dante's  song  throughout  the  four— this  «/ 
Jiensitr  damore,  as  he  calls  it  : 


'  '•  Infemo,"  »vii.  64-66  :  "  And  on«,  who  hid  hU  while  pouch  cmbUioDcd 
with  ui  uuregiavid  taw,  lald  lo  ntc,  'What  doii  ihou  ia  Iblsditchf*" 
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La  mence  mia  t  pib  duni  che  pieira. 
In  lena  fotte  immaginc  di  pictra. 

'  My  mind  is  harder  than  rock  in  holding  fast  this  ima^  of  stone." 
Wc  arc  as  much  justified  in  (mentally,  at  least — as  a  second  meaning) 
irriting  thc/ie/m  in  the  bst  line  with  a  capital : — 
In  Icnei  forte  immaginc  dl  Piclia, 

and  so  engrave  upon  the  stone  a  lady's  name,  as  modem  editors  of 
the  "Infemo"  are  justified,  in  spite  of  the  views  of  Danlc's  earliest 
commentators,  in  writing/'//rw  with  a  capital  F  in  the  famous  line  in 
the  first  canio  : 

£  SIM  naiion  sui  m  kixn  c  fcluo, 

and  80  embroider  on  the  felt  the  name  of  an  Italian  town.  Dante's 
idea  in  these  canzoiii  is,  of  course,  ohviously  based  on  tlie  familiar 
text  in  the  Vulgate,  "  Tu  cs  Pctrus  el  super  banc  petram." 

The  four  poems  of  which  this  llioughl  is  the  kerjicl  are  the 
Canzone  (No.  IX.  in  Fraiicclli's  edition),  Cos)  ntl  mh  parlor  voglio 
ttur  atfro  ("  So  in  my  speech  would  I  fain  be  harsh  ")  ;  the  sestina, 
which  is  <iuoted  by  Danle  himself  ii  the  "Volgate  Eloquio,"  and 
ha«  been  so  ex<iuisitcly  rendered  inio  English  verse  by  Danie 
Ko«.fetli,  At poco ptrHO  td  at  uran  (erckio  d'ombra  ("To  ihc  dim 
light  and  the  targe  circle  of  shade ' ) ;  the  Canzone  (X.  in  Fralicelli's 
edition)  or  double  s(.-4l  na,  also  cix-d  by  Danic  in  the  "Volgarc 
Eloquio,"  and  which  is  tin-  one  wi.it  h  first  suggested  to  the  I'aduan 
writer  already  mentioned  this  love  of  Daole's  for  Donna  Pietra,  Amor 
tu  vtJi  ben  (ht  ^utsla  daniia  ("  Love  ihou  seest  well  that  this  lady  "] ; 
and  finally  the  Canzone  on  Winter  (XI.  ed.  Fralicclli),  from  ivhich 
the  above  lines  arc  taken,  lo  sen  Vfnufo  al  punlo  tIeUa  rola  ("  t 
am  come  to  the  point  of  the  wheel  "). 

The  only  poem  of  ihese  four  in  whicli  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
winter  is  the  first  (Canzone  IX.  ed,  Fral,),  which  Dean  Plumptrc,  who 
translates  it  under  the  title  of  the  "  Lover's  Threats,"  seems  lo  regard 
as  of  doubtful  authenticity  and  would  connect  with  that  more  famous 
canzone  usu.illy  ascribed  to  Fazio  degli  Uberli  (/o  mro  i crtspi  e  gli 
Nondi ttipfgii Di  quuU  ha  fallo  per  uie  rtle  Aiiore — "I  gaze  upon 
lliat  crisp  and  golden  hair  of  which  Love  has  made  a  net  for  me  "), 
mainly  apparently  un  account  of  wliat  he  calls  their  "wild  sensual 
Swinbumi.in  cigcrness  of  passion."  It  is,  however,  quoted  by 
Pclrarch,  but,  as  he  does  not  expressly  say  that  it  is  Dante  that  he  is 
quoting,  this  cannot  be  taken  as  a  very  strong  argument  for  its 
genuineness,  although  the  context  would  certainly  seem  to  point  to 
Dapte  as  the  poet  to  whom  Petrarch  has  recourse  for  the  line  in 
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question.    In  ihe  fifth  Canzonie  in  vtla  dt  Madonna  Laura  be  ends 

each  sUnza  wilh  a  line  from  another  poet,  the  la&t  stanza  ending 

with  a  line  from  another  poem  of  his  on-n  ;  the  first  is  from  Anuddo 

Daniello,  the  second  and  fourth  are  well-known  lines  from  c&nioni 

of  Gutdo  Cavalcanti  and  Cino  da  Pistoia,  while  the  third  stanza  ends 

with — 

Cull  net  mio  parlsr  vogIJa  e>ser  upto  j 

and  the  place  thus  indicated  in  this  liltte  quotation  history  of 
puutry  most  dearly  can  belong  to  no  other  but  Dante  Alighicri. 

Cost  ncl  mio  pulu  voglio  es&cr  upro, 
Ccrtn'  t  ncgli  atii  qticftn  bdla  pictn. 

As  Dr.  Plumptre  translates  it,  this  runs— 

Fun  in  my  speech  wouli]  1  be  hoish  and  rough 
As  i;  in  all  her  icls  th*I  rock  so  (air. 

But,  upon  the  hypothesis  of  the  object  of  this  poem  being  a  real 
woman,  we  might  also  translate  the  line — 

hi.  is  in  all  her  itcti  this  Ticcn  fnir  I  ■ 

or  at  least  understand  this  as  a  probable  second  meaning. 

It  is  a  bitter  outcry  upon  his  lady's  hardness  and  the  ruthless 
lordship  of  Love  beneath  which  the  poet  lies  prostrate.  For  this 
sione  he  is  endurijig  in  his  heart  the  torments  of  the  fiery  lake^ 
and  there  is  a  wild  exaggerated  burst  of  fierce  fancy  of  violently 
grasping  her  golden  hair,  and,  in  spite  of  her,  gazing  his  fill  into 
those  bright  eyes  ;  and  so^ 

Guotdeiei  presso  e  fiso, 

Pci  veodlcar  lo  fuggir  che  mi  hot, 

E  pol  le  icnilcrci  con  amor  pace. 

"  I  would  gaze  closely  and  fixedly  to  venge  me  for  her  llight  (tori 
me,  and  then  with  love  render  her  peace."  But  he  will  not  disclose 
her  name — or  at  least  only  in  this  mysterious  enigmatic  way — which 
would  seem  to  imply  that  Pietra  is  but  her  name  inasmuch  as  she  it 
stone  to  him ;  for  the  poet  says  to  Love  : 

Fetchc  non  li  lilemi 

Rodermi  et»l  il  core  scorta  a  KottA. 

Com'  io  di  dire  altnii  che  ten  di  foru  ? 

or,  as  Dr.  Plumptre  renders  it : 

Why  hB\i  tboH  nr>  dismay 

Tlius  lu  d«vuui  my  whole  heart  bil  by  bit, 

Ai  I  to  tell  who  gives  ihcc  ilicnglh  for  it  t 

This  canzone,  whether  genuine  or  not,  is  far  surpassed  in  beauty 
«nd  in  interest  by  the  seatina.    Thai  Dante  looked  upon  this  latter 
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composition  of  his  nith  very  great  favour  (and  with  good  rcASOn 
too !)  is  shown  from  his  twice  (juotmg  It  in  the  "  De  Vulgari 
Bloquentia."  Later  on  in  the  history  of  Italian  poetry  the  sestina 
I  became  %  fitvourite  form  with  Petrarch,  and  in  its  cotistniction 
Dance  seems  to  regard  himself  as  a  follower  of  that  /mw  matslro 
d'anier,  Amaldo  Danielle.  For  Dante  a  sestina  appears  to  be 
essentially  a  canzone  composed  of  unrhymed  stanzas,  that  is,  of 
stanzas  in  which  there  is  no  question  of  arrangement  of  rhymes,  but 
which  proceed  throughout  without  the  repetition  of  anj-  musical 
phrase.'  VVc  have  in  each  stanza  the  same  words  repealed  at  the 
ending  of  the  lines,  but  in  a  different  order,  the  whole  composition 
"  ringing  its  manifold  changes  like  those  of  a  chime  of  bells  upon 
the  six  words  which  arc  chosen  as  a  iheme."  * 

It  is  in  this  sestina  tliat  a  portrait  is  given  us  of  the  object  of 
J>ante'3  love — La  dura  pUtra  Cke  f^trh  t  sente  eome  fosse  donna 
— "  the  hard  stone  [  ?  Pietra]  which  talks  and  hears  as  though  it  were 
a  lady  " — a  poritait  which  can  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Beatrice 
Of  the  "Vita  Nuova"  and  the  "Divinn  Commedia."  Neither  in  the 
"  Vita  Nuo>-a  "  nor  the  "  Divina  Commedia  "  are  we  told  anything  of 
the  colour  of  Ueatrice's  hair,  but  Dante  beholds  her  robed  in  the 
spotless  white  of  Faith  and  Purity,  or  the  subdued  and  goodly 
crimson  of  Love  and  Charity,  or  again  in  the  Earthly  Paradise  clad 
in  all  the  three  mystical  colours  and  crowned  with  the  olive  of 
^Visdom  : 

Sopra  cuntlido  *cl  dnta  d'otiva 

Donna  ni'ap|)atvc,  lolto  vcidi;  iubdIo, 

Vuliu  di  eolot  di  fiammi  vim.' 

The  divine  air  of  May  is  around  Beatrice  at  her  coming  into  the 
poet's  New  Life  j  she  frequents  those  sacred  places  where  words 
are  to  be  heard  of  the  Queen  of  Glory ;  the  roses  and  lilies  of 
summer  rain  upon  her  apparition  from  the  hands  of  Angels  on  the 
banks  of  Lethe.  Green  is  the  hue  of  Pietra 's  robe  too — green  the 
colour  of  Hope — but  there  arc  hopes  that  are  of  the  earth  besides 
that  sacred  Hope  whose  source  is  Revelation  and  whose  object  is 
Eternal  Beatitude.  Pietra's  hair  is  golden,  and  crowned,  not  with 
the  olive  but  with  a  garland  of  grass— grass  that  will  perish,  for  has 
not  Dante  himself  said — 

'  riumplre,  "  The  Commedia  uid  Ctnionlcre,"  vol.  ii.  p>  a6l> 

'  A.  G.  ¥.  llowcll,  Danlc's  "  Dc  Vulgaii  EloqucnliB,"lr«n»l«e<l  iolo  Knelish, 

«iih  notet. 

'  Purg.  XXX.  31-33  :  "Crowned  willi  olive  over  while  veil,  a  lidy  »ppmied 

to  me  vcucd  under  •  peen  ntnlle  in  coloiu  of  living  Same." 
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La  voitra  tmmiiwnn  c  coloc  il'ctln, 

Oie  rienc  c  vi,  e  quel  ta  diioaloia 

Pel  mi  tll'«>ce  (tdia  trm  ac«tt».' 
F(  r  her  hm  I  .ovc  Hhut  the  poet  in  "  Among  loir  bi'ls  bster  ihait 
bctwcin  walls  of  granilc-stone."  Winlec  is  round  her  or  at  lea« 
coming  on  apace ;  the  shadows  oT  the  hills  o\xr  wht.-rc  she  standi 
lie  dark  and  the  snows  have  already  commenced  to  be  thick  upon 
them.  Cold  in  the  summer  while  yet  the  grass  in  the  fields  was  ha 
beneath  their  fe«t,  immutable  now  in  the  winter,  she  will  not  change 
towards  her  lover  even  when  the  springtide  comes  : 

Siniilemcnle  quota  nuova  doniu 

Si  txs,  EcUli,  eomc  neve  all'ombm, 

Che  non  1i  muovc,  sc  nan  come  piett«, 

II  dolcc  tempo,  che  tucalda  i  oolti, 

£  che  gli  fu  lornor  i\  Uanoa  in  verde, 

rctchi  fill  cojirc  (ii  lior«tli  c  d'obn. 

latterly  frnten  U  Ihix  youthful  Uily, 

Errn  u  the  inow  that  lie*  within  Itie  ihode, 

For  she  ii  no  more  moved  ihin  it  the  stone 

By  the  tweci  M*ton  which  miibei  warm  tlie  tiilli 

And  altcn  them  afrcih  from  white  lo  creen, 

CovcriniC  (heir  uda  again  with  flnwcn  and  grxu. 

(2>.  C.  Ktsit»i'i  TramlatitH.\ 

And  Still  the  poet's  love  is  unaltered,  still  he  sees  her 

SI  bita  cb'clla  Bvrcbbe  tncrao  In  peini 
L'amor  ch'io  porto  puie  nlla  sua  omhra, 

"  so  beautiful  that  she  would  have  wakened  in  a  stone  the  love  that 
1  bear  even  lo  her  shadow." 

Thedoublesc8tina(CanzoneX.ed.Frat.),  which  has  been  mentioned 
already  as  the  poem  which  liist  gave  rise  to  this  theory  of  a  Donna 
Pietm,  is  also  mentioned  by  Dante  himself  in  his  "  De  Vulgaii 
Eloqucntia."  The  whole  structure  being  based  upon  only  five  rhymes 
results  in  an  incessant  cry  of  pitira,  Pieira  !  throughout  the  poem. 
It  is  not  otherwise  of  much  interest  or  importance,  its  involved  and 
artificial  form  depriving  it  of  any  real  value.  We  have  again  the 
similes  from  nature  in  winter,  the  poet's  prolesUlion  of  never  dying 
devotion,  and  his  call  upon  I^ve  for  pity  on  him  in  his  lady's  ruth- 
less duelty.  Apparently  he  would  seek  relief  from  his  passion  in 
forcing  his  mind  to  dwell  upon  the  difScult  task  of  this  complicated 
form  of  composition  ;  the  whole  poem  is  completely  artificial  and 
the  envifi  gives  the  pith  of  il.     He  will  do  for  this  lady,  this  cold 

'  Pm-f.  xi.  115-117:  "Your  fame  is  like  the  colour  of  gnui,  which  comes 
U)d  goei,  and  hat  diKolours  it  through  which  it  comes  iMth  unripe  from  tbe 
ground," 
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lock,  ihij  Pietra,  /a  itcviia  fhe  «*'h  /«  /alia  in  aleun  tempo,  "  the 
novelty  which  was  never  done  in  any  time."  We  know  from  the 
"  De  \'ulgari  Eloqucntia  "  what  the  noviti  in  que&tion  is  :  it  is  the 
peculiar  form  of  this  Canzone  or  double  sestina,  the  "  niniia  ejusdem 
rithini  repcrcussio,"  or  excessive  repetition  of  the  same  rhyme,  which 
is  to  be  avoided  by  the  poet  who  would  sing  in  the  highest  style — 

Kill  lorlc  novum  iliquiti  atque  intentnlum  Attii  hoc  tibi  piciogct  .  .  ■  hoc 
et  eniia  nos  fucrc  x'ai  minus  iL>i :  Amor  lu  t^./i  ft*n  fie  jutila  Denna. ' 

In  the  last  of  these  four  poems  (Canzone  XI.  ed.  Fraticelli)  winter 
is  full  upon  us  and  around  us,  and  it  is  a  winter  unusually  cold  and 
severe.  Dante's  natal  star,  the  Gemini,  rises  at  sunset,  but  the 
star  of  Love  is  veiltxJ  and  Saturn  reigns  supreme  in  his  chilling 
influence : 

Vin  «ol  [winict  li'uniorc  oml'io  son  carca 
\a  nicnle  min,  rh'c  piii  dum  ehc  ["ictra 
In  Icnct  folic  immngme  di  piclin. 

"  And  yet  one  sole  thought  of  Love  with  which  I  am  laden  docs 
notlcai'c  my  mind,  which  is  more  firm  than  a  rock  in  holding  fast  an 
image  of  stone." 

Snow  and  sleet  arc  falling  round  him,  the  birds  are  ded  or  cease 
their  song,  all  living  things  are  benun]l>ed  with  cold.  The  gra^s  with 
which  his  bdy  had  crowned  herself  at  tlioir  first  meeting  b  dead  and 
withered  now  with  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  summer,  only  the  laurel, 
pine  and  lir  keep  their  green.  Still  the  poet  bears  in  his  heart  I./>ve's 
amorosa  spina,  and,  though  all  nround  is  bound  with  ice  and  shrouded 
with  snow,  he  feels  vividly  as  ever  the  doltc  mttrtiro  of  Love's  fire  : 

Caninnc,  m  chc  airl  di  inc  iiclt'aliro 

Dolce  Icmpo  novctlii,  qunndo  piovc 

Amnre  In  icrni  da  tuui  Ii  cicll ; 

(Junodo  per  ijucsii  |[c!i 

Amotc  e  lolo  in  me,  c  non  alirovc  f 

Ssianne  qudio,  ch'i  d'un  uom  di  miunia 

Sc  in  |<aiEolctU  (ia  ptr  cnore  un  inafni<\ 

What  then,  my  Canion,  will  become  «f  me 

In  the  sweet  spinglide  season,  uhcn,  with  ihowei*, 

I.ove  Ihe  wide  eulh  from  all  the  heaveni  ihall  HII  i 

When,  In  this  freezing  chill, 

Love  dolh  in  nic,  noi  elsewhere,  shew  his  powers? 

'Twill  be  llle  stale  of  one  iti  marble  cold, 

If  maiden  fair  for  he«rl  halh  inarblc  eolil. 

{Plumplti's  TranitalitH.) 

>  "  Unless  perchance  this  expedient  claim  for  ittelf  the  merit  of  bdn{  (ome- 
Ihiflg  new  and  before  unatiempted  in  Oie  art  [of  the  Canione]  ,  .  .  and  thit  we 
■ppeat  to  have  aehlevcd  In  (he  Canione  beginning  ^n)«r/i>  tWj'^."  Dknlc'i 
•'  De  Vttlgtri  Eloqueoiia,"  tnuvstaied  by  A.  G.  F.  HowclL 
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The  dola  Umpo  Nin<r//i>— the  "sweet  spring-tide  scaso: 
i  ndced ;  but,  if  wc  may  lake  as  Dante's  next  poem  the  tireUUi  Canzone 
Amor,  ehe  mium  lua  virtA  dai  dth  ("  Love,  tliou  that  moral 
tliy  power  Trom  heaven "),  it  found  Pietni  forgotten  and  the  poet 
once  more  at  the  feet  of  Philosoph)-.  Lore  had  ever  been  leadiqg 
him 

Cua  sua  doloc  brtlU 

A  limint  ciucuna  co«a  betla 

Con  piii  ditedo  <|uuilo  't  piii  piKMQte* 


adiqg 
h  tbcf 


"  with  his  sweet  speech  to  gtie  upon  each  lovely  object  with 
more  delight  the  more  beautiful  it  be,"  and,  through  this  gazing, 
Love  had  brought  him  from  and  through  the  lady  of  the 
Piettose  "  back  to  his  all^orical  Udy  Philosophy, 

A  colei  chc  fu  ncl  mondo  lUU 

Per  nver  signoHa 

Sovni  la  mcole  d'ognl  uoai  ch«  Is  gium. 

*•  To  het  who  was  born  into  ihe  world  to  reign  over  the  mind  of  every 
one  that  beholds  her."  And  this  hdy  Philosophy,  too,  is  but  a  step 
onward  towards  the  glorified  Beatrice  of  the  Earthly  snd  Celestial 
Paradise  to  which  Love  will  yet  lead  him.  The  passion  for  Donna 
Pictra  had  been  a  short  one  :  fierce  and  stormy  indeed  while  it  lasted 
flaming  well  nigh  to  llic  height  of  frenzy  in  the  winter,  but  dying  out 
with  the  return  of  spring.  It  has  found  utterance  in  four  noble  poems, 
but  now  Philosophy  once  more  claims  her  votary.  ^ 

Perhaps,  had  the  work  ever  been  completed,  thcOutzoni  Pietrose^| 
would  have  formed  part  of  the  "  Convilo,"  and  Donna  Pielra,  even 
if  a  real  woman,  would  have  been  subjected  to  allegorical  treatment.  ^ 
She  may  be  a  mere  critical  dream,  but  yet  it  is  impossible  not  toH 
sym]>.ithise  with  the  view  that  regards  all  the  allegorical  meanings  of 
the  Canzoni  as  after-ihoughts  on  the  part  of  the  poet— that  the 
Canzoni  were  real  lore  poems  which  Dante  afterwards  regretted 
and   endeavoured    in     the    "  Convito "    to    represent   as   strictly 
allegorical.     The  concludijig  Hues  of  the  last  stanm  of  the  Canzone 
on  winter 

Sarannc  quelle  ch'i  tl'un  uomo  di  marmo 

S«  \xi  pargolilla  fia  |cr  cucire  un  marmo. 


nzone 


recall  the  two  belter  known  Dantesque  poems  in  which  the  word 
pttrgpttKa  appears —though  not  necessarily  referring  to  the  same 
ohject— and  are  echoed  in  the  famous  rebuke  which  Bcatrioa 
administers  to  Dante  in  the  thirty-first  Canto  of  the  "  Furgat' 
for  his  way  of  life  after  her  death  : 


tono'*S 
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E  fc  il  sommo  placet  >.\  li  blllo 

Pci  U  mi>  moite,  qua)  cosx  mocUle 
Dovca  pdi  irarie  le  ncl  &uo  disio  f 
Ben  ti  dovevi  pet  lo  pttmo  sliile 
Delle  cose  rollaei  lerat  suo 
Di  relio  a  in«,  chc  nan  en  piii  lale. 
iii>a  li  tluvea  giaviu  le  pcnne  in  giiuu 
Ad  Rspellsr  piii  colpi  ofatgeUlla, 
0  oltra  vaniiA  con  si  bicvc  uso.' 
Thest!  amort  of  Dante,  about  ivhicli  his  biographers  and  early 
com  menial  ore  write  mucli  and  know  little,  may  have  been  innocent 
enough,  though  afterwards  exa^erated  by  his  sensitive  conscience. 
Literal  or  allegorical,  we  know  from  his  own  words  in  the  "  Convito  " 
that  his  passionate  canzoni  were  takoi  as  titcral  by  his  contem- 
poraries, and  might  have  given  rise  lo  suggestions  which  he  desired 
to  repudiate,  and  which  to  some  extent  mowd  him  to  apply  his 
allegorical  method  of  interpretation  to  them  in  the  "  Convito  "  : 

"Temo  la  infamia  di  tanta  passione  avere  seguita  quanta  conccpe 
chi  leggc  Ic  soprantioRiinale  canj;oni  in  mc  avcrc  signorcggiato ;  la 
quale  infamia  si  cessa  per  lo  prcsente  di  me  parlare  intcramcnte ;  lo 
quale  mo&Ira  che  non  passione  ma  virtu  sia  stata  la  movenle  cagione  " 
{i.e.  not  earthly  love,  but  philosophical  devotion).' 

But  how  is  this  to  be  reconciled  with  his  bitter  repentance  in  the 
"  Purgatorio,"  when  he  dares  not  meet  the  eyes  of  Beatrice  in  the 
Earthly  Paradise?  The  very  divergence  and  contradiction  proves 
(he  existence  of  the  basis  of  reality  which  for  a  time  (before  quite 
out  of  the  dark  wood)  he  would  fain  have  denied  in  the  "  Convito." 
These  poems  were  the  passionate  utterances  of  youth  and  early 
manhood;  the  matured  man,  the  Florentine  statesman  ajid  philosopher 
of  the  "  Convito,"  would  fain  have  repudiated  one  side  of  them,  and 
thrown  an  allegorical  cloak  about  them. 

'  Pnrg.  Klxl.  52-60 : — 

"  And  if  Ihc  highest  pleuuie  thus  did  U\\  ibM 
By  reason  of  iny  death,  whai  morlot  thing 
Should  then  have  dinwn  Ihce  into  iu  dciite  ? 
Thou  oughtest  vetily  at  the  lint  sh>rt 
or  (hii;gs  ^lacioui  to  liavc  t\icn  up 
To  follow  me  who  wu  no  lanj;cr  luch. 
Thou  oughtest  not  to  have  ilouped  thy  pinioni  downwud 
To  wmt  for  further  blown  or  pargolflta, 
Oi  olhct  vanity  of  such  bikC  iiso," 
(LongKrIlow't  (tan«liiion,  cicvpl  that  he  ttniets  far^olttU  »a  "  little  giiL") 
'  "  Convito,"  i.  3  :  "1  km  the  infimiy  of  beiny  held  subject  to  such  passion 
B)  thoM  who  read  Ihc abovv- named  catuoni  will  comidcr  jwssessed  tne ;  the  which 
iafaiH)'  will  be  entirely  lemoved  by  tny  speaking  now  of  myielf,  and  showing  that 
tl  wu  Dot  paation  but  rirlue  which  was  thcii  moving  mum."    [Misi  K.  lliltard't 
tranUatJoa  of  the  "  Banquet.") 
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In  locb  a  wotIc  ax  the  "  Ci.'Mtvito '"  ihcrc  would  be  no  occadon  foi  ■ 
OOnfesiion — the  iesiderio  di  dottrina  dart  (Conv.  I.  3}  vould  sulEcc 
But  in  the  "  Divina  Conim<.-diaL "  it  is  Uic  Proclaimcr  of  Justice,  tbe 
supreme  singer  of  Truth,  that  speaks;  it  is  the  man  to  whom 
Truth  appeals  from  its  changeless  throne  ("  Dc  Monorchia  "  III.  i). 
Not  only  are  the  souls  of  other  men  laid  bare  to  him  in  Hell  and 
Purgatory-,  but  it  is  with  absolute  sclf-revebtion  and  sincerity  thit 
he  mirrors  himself  in  the  stream  of  Lcthc,  and  makes  full  coa- 
feasion  without  reserve  in  the  presettce  of  Beatrice. 

Riddling  confusion  Ilncls  but  riddling  thrift, 

was  the  admonition  of  good  Friar  Lawrence  to  Romeo.  There  is  no 
allegorical  veil  now;  to  Beatrice's  accusation,  Dante's  own  conrewion 
and  sorrow  are  conjoined  : 

Piaiigcndo  di-Mi ;  }x  presenii  cose 

Col  filto  lor  piacer  volser  mlei  jMsii, 

Totio  che  il  ToiiTo  vuo  ti  luscote. 
Et)  din ;  Sc  Uccmi,  o  m  ncga&ii 

Ci6  che  cnnfcui,  non  f?int  men  not* 

La  colpn  lua  i  da  tsl  giudicc  s^sa. 
Ma  qiiinrlo  iri>[>i'in  dglln  pri>|ina  ^IB 

I.'itr<ii>a  rlrl  |>rcciio.  In  noalnt  cortc 

Kivn1);e  tc  cnnlrA  ll  laglio  \\\  itioti.* 

He  ia  drawn  through  the  mystical  stream  with  its  three  paces, 
and  the  fargoltffa,  be  she  Pictra  or  another,  real  or  imaginary,  b 
with  all  else  forgiven  him  in  the  reunion  with  Beatrice. 

Wcpping  I  said  !  "The  thing*  that  present  were 
With  Ihcir  fnlie  pleasure  lumcd  oiidc  my  Mep», 
Soon  US  your  counlcnance  concealed  iiseir." 
And  she  :  "Shouldil  ihou  be  silcni  or  deny 
Whsl  ihou  cunrnsitst,  nil  lera  mimifc*! 
Would  l>e  ihy  faiill,  by  such  a  judge  'lis  known. 
Bui  when  from  onc'i  own  checks  comes  bursting  btth 
The  accusit  of  (he  sin,  in  our  tribunal 
Against  the  edge  the  wheel  doth  lam  itself." 

i.Ltn^tlltvfs  T*aiiihti«n.\ 

EDMUND  G.  OARDKSR. 
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THE   MENTONE    OF  ENGLAND. 


THERE  is  possibly  no  country  in  the  habit.ible  globe— Uking 
all  its  advantages,  in  the  way  of  pleasure,  scenery,  and 
capacity  for  satisfying  every  requirement  that  a  human  being  can 
reasonably  demand^lhat  can  compete  with  England,  and  when  one 
speaks  of  England  one  naturally  means  the  Jiiiiish  Islands  as  a 
whole.  It  is  a  country  of  strong  men  and  fair  women.  Its  climate 
maltes  Ihem  haidy,  and  its  food— for  il  is  a  well-fed  and  prosperous 
country — makes  ihem  strong.  There  is  scarcely  a  square  mile  in 
this  land  that  has  not  from  some  date,  from  the  time  of  Boadicea  to 
that  of  our  present  Most  Gracious  Sovereign,  sent  out  men  who 
have  founded  empires  ;  and  as  the  Englishman,  wherever  he  goes, 
carries  freedom  and  justice  with  him,  a  third  of  ihc  human  race  are 
benefited.  Their  bones  lie  in  many  a  quiet  churchyard  that  dots  its 
seagirt  shores,  or  in  the  National  Fanihcon  at  Wesiminsicr,  where, 
sleeping  their  everlasting  sleep,  rest  the  warriors,  poets,  painters,  and 
men  of  science  who  have  made  England  what  it  is.  Indeed,  one 
may  say  thai  not  only  do  these  iiilands  teem  with  places  of  undying 
interest,  but  that  they  furnish  variations  of  climate  which  are  suit- 
able for  almost  e^-ery  condition  of  life,  both  in  health  and  disease, 
that  the  human  system  can  require.  After  wandering  in  many  lands, 
whether  it  be  amongst  the  scented  groves  of  Ceylon,  under  the 
shadow  of  llie  Himalayas,  'neath  the  ever-vatying  tropical  Boners 
of  southern  Africa,  or  in  that  earthly  paradise  the  Riviera,  the 
wanderer  wilt  realise  the  truth  of  those  wclt-known  lines  : 

'Mid  plouum  and  palkces  though  we  iiiAy  luam. 
Be  ii  cvet  lo  humble,  Ihcrc's  no  place  like  home. 

It  is  said  that  a  prophet  has  no  honour  in  his  own  country,  and 
so  I  suppose  for  a  similar  reason  we  fail  to  apprecbte  the  land  we  live 
in,  its  multitudinous  luxuries  and  pleasures,  its  freedom  of  speech, 
and  the  justice  of  its  laws— sometimes,  it  is  true,  a  little  too  ^iiuul- 
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motherly— and  wc  pine  for  oth«r  climes.    We  do  no:  seem  until  we 
leare  to  rcatisc  the  fact  that  there  are  spots  in  England  that  are 
of  more  historic  interest,  certainly  to  us,  and  of  equal  beauty,  both 
of  scenery  and  surroundings,  than  any  abroad.   The  traveller  when  he 
visits  a  foreign  country,  for  health  or  pleasure,  seeks  its  most  in- 
teresting   places.     He  inquires  wliat  cathedrals  there  arc  worth 
visiting,  what  museums  there  are  to  be  seen,  what  battlefields  to 
be  inspected,  and  so  on,  and  then,  hurrying  over  them  as  if  it  we«  a 
duty  to  do  so,  is  only  able  to  carry  home  the  faintest  idea  of  all  he 
has  seen.     Still,  within  the  British  Islands  there  arc  neighbourhoods 
as  romantic  and  as  interesting  as  those  that  are  looked  at  with  such 
rapture,   or  it  may  be  with  feelings  of  awe  or  pleasure,  abroad. 
There  are  spots  hallowed  by  time  and  the  records  of  two  thousand 
years,  and  localities  that  have  given  birth  to  men  who  have  mado 
the  history  of  the  world  and  infiuenced  the  progress  of  civilisation 
for  nearly  twenty  centuries,  but  being  at  home  few  people  ever  visit 
ihcm.    The  Londoner  really  knows  less  of  the  interesting  sights  of 
London  than  the  country  cousin  who  comes  up  for  a  week  or  a 
fortnlgbt  e%'eTy  few  years,  and  the  average  Englishman  altogether 
knows  less  of  the  celebrated  shrines  of  bis  own  country  than  be 
docs  of  those  of  others.    l\Tio  ever  in  these  days  visits  the  field  of 
Bosworth,  or  of  Bannockbum,  or  of  Culloden,  or  a  hundred  other 
places  that  arc  so  associated  with  the  history  and  destinies  of  the 
country  of  his  birth,  whose  traditions  in  every  way  he  ought  to  be  justly 
proud  of?   On  the  other  hand,  who  goes  to  Brussels  without  seeking 
the  field  of  Waterloo  or  the  Wiertz  Museum  ?  And  the  same  applies 
to  other  places.     It  may  be  said  that  these  arc  of  more  recent  date  ; 
but  what  educated  Englishman,  journeying  within  a  hundred  miles  of 
Marathon,  would  not  wish  to  visit  the  spot,  the  history  of  which  will 
last  as  long  as  humanity  peoples  this  globe?    The  Pilgrim  Fathers 
left  these  shores  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and  their  descend- 
ants, our  kindred  in  blood,  in  language,  and  in  feeling  (long  may 
they  be  so)  across  the  sea,  when  they  visit  the  "  old  country,"  seek 
out  those  landmarks  over  which  time  and  history  have  thrown  an 
undying  halo.     No  American  comes  to  England  without  visiting 
Stralford-on-Avon,  for  Shakespeare  belongs  to  them  as  much  as  he 
docs  to  us.     Do  we  at  home  do  so  ?    It  has  become  a  custom  of 
recent  years  that  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  those  who  can  should 
take  a  holiday,  and  this  means  that  the  majority  Hock  abroad  to  ill 
sorts  of  places  on  tlie  Continent,  and  for  all  sorts  of  purposes.    As 
one  who  knows  something  of  Continental  life,  I  cannot  help  being 
suiprised  that  so  much  travelling  is  done  abroad,  when  there  are  so 
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plaMs  equally  enthralling,  and  in  every  way  as  suitable,  as  a 
[change  for  the  valetudinarian  or  for  purposes  of  pleasure,  in  our  own 
'country.  Continental  habits,  unless  in  the  very  first-class  hotels, 
such  as  the  >t^tropole  at  Monte  Carlo  or  Cannes,  where  everything 
is  perfect,  or  other  hotels  conducted  by  Enghshmen  or  those  who 
calcr  for  English  people,  are  anything  but  pleasant  to  those  who  are 
used  10  the  decencies  and  conveniences  of  life  at  home.  The 
sanitary  arrangements  of  hotels  abroad  that  are  within  the  reach  of 
the  middle  classes  are  in  every  way  abominalite.  There  is  a  want 
of  cleanliness  ihroufjhout,  and  the  same  applies  to  the  railway 
I  italions  and  all  places  that  for  the  different  purposes  of  life  the 
i  traveller  uses.  It  seems  incredible  th»t  at  large  railway  stations  on 
[the  Continent  the  conveniences  should  be  as  filthy  as  they  are. 
Everyone  must  be  familiar  with  the  fact  tliat  Continental  hotels 
pixpect  the  visitors  to  bring  even  their  own  soap  to  wash  with.  The 
I  tame  carelessness  in  the  matter  of  sanitary  anmngements  must  also 
necessarily  prevail  in  the  matter  of  food  and  water.  It  would  be 
I  easy  to  enlarge  on  this  subject  if  it  were  advisable  to  do  so ;  but  as 
Continental  places  throughout  have  to  cater  so  much  now  for  the 
educated  and  wealthy  classes,  one  of  the  first  and  most  important 
requirements  to  please  ihem  are  proper  sanitary  arrangements. 
When  will  the  foreigners  learn  this  ?  It  is  true  that  those  at  home 
are  not  all  thai  they  should  be  in  crowded  towns  and  villages,  but 
the)'  arc  far  superior  to  those  abroad.  It  cannot  be  a  source  o( 
wonder  tliat  English  travellers  who  go  for  pleasure  often  go  to  places 
abroad  simply  to  catch  typhoid  and  other  ailments  that  are  due  to 
the  filthy  condition  of  the  houses  or  hotels  that  they  stay  at,  and  the 
uiter  deficiency  of  sanitary  precautions  they  exhibit.  In  the  absolute 
(rack  of  the  tourist  in  all  countries  matters  are  rather  better  than  in 
the  Iess.frequcnted  parts.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  millions  of 
money  are  spent  every  year  by  the  pleasure  seeker  on  the  Continent 
that  might  be  spent  with  far  more  profit  and  entertainment  at  hom^ 
and  from  John  O'Groai's  to  Land's  End  there  are  localities  that  are 
as  suitable  for  every  condition  of  the  invalid  as  there  are  abroad. 
The  man  who  lives  to  eat,  instead  of  eating  to  lire,  seeks  Homburg 
when  he  might  possibly  dciive  as  niuch  benefit  at  Harrogate  or 
Cheltenham.  The  man  whose  nervous  system  is  below  par  frequently 
goes  to  a  relaxing  climate  that  is  utterly  unsuitable  for  him,  when  he 
might  find  a  more  bracing  and  more  suitable  one  at  home.  Indeed, 
for  this  purpose  and  every  other,  the  subject  of  this  article — BcxhilU 
on-Sca— is  absolutely  perfecL  It  is  only  in  dealing  with  ailments 
pore  particularly    connected    with   tlie    respiratory    or^ns    ttox. 
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possibly  at  oncscason  of  the  year  (December,  January,  and  Febniary) 
more  suitable  places  exist  than  in  Kngland  ;  though  England  ilsdf, 
from  the  exlrenw  end  of  CornwaH  to  the  South  Foreland,  offers 
localities  tliai  are  admirable  even  in  this  case.  It  is  not  cvciy 
person  who  can  seek  in  the  winter  the  blue  skies  and  sunny  shorts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  bask  under  the  orange  groves  of  Cannes 
or  BcauUeu,  Nice  or  Monte  Carlo,  and  numbers  of  other  places 
that  realty  at  certain  months  of  the  year  approach  as  near  a  Paradise 
on  earth  as  anything  can. 

Some  lime  ago  1  wrote  an  article  on  Hombiu^  showing  in 
manifold  advantages,  and  this  brought  down  upon  me  a  stonn  of 
abuse  that  I  could  not  point  out  something  nearer  home  in  the  way 
of  a  health  resort— something,  if  I  may  use  the  hackneyed  phrase, 
''not  made  in  Germany,"  that  would  be  equally  en(0>-3blc  either  for 
pleasure  or  for  the  valcludinarian.  Undoubtedly  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  doing  this.  Broadly,  one  might  sny  of  those  who  are  seeking 
diange,  "  If  you  live  in  the  North  go  South,  and  if  you  live  inland 
choose  the  seashore," 

The  south  coast  is  the  Riviera  of  England,  and  the  charac- 
teristics of  its  climate  are  as  various  as  may  be  found  on  the 
Riviera  from  San  Kemo  to  Cannes  or  Antibes.  It  is  true 
that  it  has  not  the  background  of  ihc  Alps  to  brc»k  tlie  keen 
northern  blasts,  nor  the  luxuriant  foliage,  even  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
of  such  pbces  as  Cannes,  Nice,  Bcaulieu,  and  Monte  Carlo ;  but  it 
has  many  advaiitages  even  over  these  favoured  spots.  The  Riviera 
is  only  within  reach  of  ihe  very  rich,  ii  is  far  away,  and  though  the 
railway  communication  and  trains  de  luxe  have  made  it  veryaccei-^g 
sible,  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  many.  It  therefore  behoves  t)»e^^ 
Englishman  who  wishes  to  be  within  reach  of  his  business  and 
within  easy  reach  of  those  who,  for  motives  of  health,  seek  the  genial 
and  bracing  spots  that  dot  the  south  coast,  to  consider  which  is  the 
most  suitable  in  every  way,  cither  as  a  sojourn  for  pleasure  or  as  a 
permanent  abode.  Of  course  it  is  a  great  desideratum  to  the 
Londoner  that  such  a  sunny  spot  should  be  within  easy  access  by 
rail,  and  that  at  the  same  time  it  should  possess  every  aitributc  that  is 
conducive  to  health  and  long  life.  I  do  not  myself  think  that  the 
denizens  of  large  towns  like  London  should  go  to  another  large  town 
like  Brighton,  but  should  rather  choose  an  open  locality  where  the 
soil  is  dry  and  the  water  and  the  sanitary  arrangements  arc  perfect, 
in  fact,  a  growing  place  where  modem  requirements  in  the  way  of 
exercise  and  pleasure,  such  as  golf,  bicycling,  cricket,  &c.,  arc  within 
ready  access,  where  facilities  for  building  are  easy  and  land  not  too 
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dear.  The  health  resorts  of  the  south  coast  are  mulliludinous,  but  I 
know  of  no  one  that,  taken  altogether,  comes  up  in  my  opinion  to  the 
risiDg  watering-place  of  Dcx  hill -on -Sea.  It  has  uniijiic  advantages. 
The  property  that  has  been  built  over  of  recent  )-car3,  and  that  will 
be  built  cner,  Iwlongs  10  an  enlightened  English  nobleman '  (who  ha» 
eveiy  reason  to  study  its  prosperity),  and  therefore  is  under  his 
absolute  coiiiroL 

Every  street  has  to  be  wide,  and  cxcrj-  house  tlut  is  built  haa 
to  be  perfect  in  its  sanitary  arrangements  as  well  as  comfortable,  and 
»»,  as  far  as  human  foresight  can  go,  constructed  to  be  healthy  in 
ever)'  way.  As  those  most  important  requirements  of  health,  water, 
sanitation,  climate  and  soil,  have  come  to  be  considered  essential 
matters,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  look  for  a  place  where  all  these 
can  be  obtained  in  combination,  and  here  they  can.  In  looking 
over  Ihis  interesting  and  rapidly-growing  town,  one  cannot  but  reflect 
what  possibilities  it  has  as  a  permanent  residence  for  those  who  wish 
to  enjoy  health  and  long  life,  or  as  a  health  lesort  for  those  who 
require  a  cliangc  of  air  after  illness.  The  owner  of  the  soil  lias 
evidently  thought  the  »me  thing,  for  he  seems  to  have  catered  Tor 
Ihe  enjoyment  of  tlie  visitor  and  utilised  all  the  advantages  tliat  the 
pbce  offers.  There  is  a  splendid  cycling  track  ofasphalte,  suitable  in 
all  weathers,  arul  open  only  to  cyclists ;  and  I  may  say  parentlietically 
bic)-cling  furnishes  the  most  exhilarating,  healthy,  and  life -prolonging 
exercise  I  know.  It  is  adapted  for  ever)-  age  and  every  tem- 
perament.' There  are  golf  links,  a:id  there  is  a  wide  and 
broad  oponsc  of  interesting  country  to  be  explored.  Indeed,  the 
coast  on  each  side  of  this  rising  town  teems  with  interest,  Over 
eight  hundred  years  ago  the  armed  hosts  of  \Villiam  the  Conqueror 
landed  here,  and  a  few  miles  off  was  fought  the  battle  of  Hastings. 
The  history  of  Bcxhill-on-Sca  and  its  neighbouihood  dates  funher 
back  than  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  for  the  Casile  of  Pevensey  was 
a  Roman  fortress.  Being  as  easily  accessible  from  London,  it  has 
many  great  advantages  over  Brighton  and  other  large  towns,  and 
undoubtedly  its  climate  is  unique ;  and  so  absolutely  suitable  is  it  for 
all  purposes  of  health  that  on  some  rising  ground  to  the  north  of  the 
town  has  been  built  a  large  Convalescent  Home  to  accommodate,  I 
believe,  a  hundred  jieople.  It  has  long  been  noted  for  the  longevity 
of  its  inhabitants ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  a  standing  joke  that  a  person 
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*  In  no  COM  can  tny  barm  ariiw  frvm  thi*eicrciM  if  a  proper  "snUle"  U 
nwd.  and  the  "  raiiiuon'i  H]rgi«nic  Saddle'*  \t  bj  hi  the  txst  aod  most  com- 
forUble  of  all  snddlcs,  and  cannot  do  liiiin. 
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may  live  thew  just  a*  long  as  he  chooses.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  tlie  cxUcmc  hcilthiness  U  due  to  the  purily  and  bracing 
character  of  its  air.  Its  dinute  is  dtflfercot  to  that  of  Hastily— 
about  four  miles  o(T;  and  if  one  looks  around  and  notices  the 
absence  of  such  towering  hills  as  environ  the  older  town,  he  ma; 
Itsaibe  this  change  to  that  cause.  Facing  almost  due  south,  it  is 
partially  screened  from  the  northern  blasts,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  exposed  lo  the  invigorating  soulb-west  and  north-cast  winds.    It 

'  is,  therefore,  more  bracing  than  the  lowlands  of  Hastings  ;  and,  being 

considerably  quieter  than  that  resort  or  St.  Leonards  or  Eastbourne, 
is  a  line  place  lo  which  "  run-down  "  humanity,  in  search  of  rest, 
may  retire  to  "  pick  up  "  waning  health  cither  as  a  penaanent  home 
or  temporary  change.  When  its  centnl  position  between  Hastings 
and  Eastbourne  and  the  "  lions  "  of  the  district  are  considered,  many 
may  fed  inclined  lo  make  it  a  pernuncnt  home  in  preference  to  the 
larger  places  mentioned,  accessible  in  a  few  minutes  when  desired. 
Healthy  and  invalid  alike  are  interested  in  the  question  of  water  and 
sanitation.  In  these  particulars  Bexhill-on-Sea  reaps  the  full  benefit 
of  its  recent  growth,  for  the  drainage  is  as  good  as  the  latest  de- 
velopment of  hygienic  science  can  provide,  and  its  water  is  cxcellenl. 
Chief  among  the  attractions  of  the  town  is  ihc  grand  promenade; 
which  for  the  space  of  some  two  miles  extends  along  the  shingly 
shore,  and  the  shore  is  mostly  of  shingle,  save  when  the  receding 
tide  uncovers  a  stretch  of  beautiful  sand.  At  present  tlie  place  is 
only  in  the  state  of  adolescence,  but  it  has  already  added  to  its 
natural  cliarms  a  pretty  public  garden — whae  an  excellent  band 
plays— amid  the  pleasant  walks  and  trees  of  which  will  be  found  the 
now  wcU-nigh  indispensable  tennis  courts.  Tlie  immediate  country 
abounds  with  shady  country  lanes. 

Of  course,  like  many  other  sea-bathing  places,  it  has  hoteb,  and  its 
accommodation  for  visitors,  whatever  their  income,  its  Kursaa),  with 
library  and  reading-rooms,'  its  cricket,  splendid  bicycling  track,  foot- 
ball and  golf-ground,  and  other  requirements  for  sports  and  pastimes. 
I  have  often  thought  that  the  man  or  the  company  who  would  build  a 
large  mansion,  on  the  same  principle  as  the  Queen  Anne's  mansions 
in  London,  in  a  place  like  this  would  make  a  fortune,  and  be  at  the 
same  time  a  very  great  benefactor  of  his  species.  This  would  yield 
a  far  safer  dividend  than  bogus  mining  companies  that  spring  up 
daily  like  mushrooms  to  swindle  the  public  and  enrich  the  promoters 
and  brokeis.  There  are  a  certain  number  of  people  who  like,  as  it 
were,  to  ha\e  a  house  of  their  own  for  possibly  a  part  of  a  week,  or 
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part  of  a  year,  as  the  case  may  Ix;.  A  building  of  this  Itind  within 
rcacli  of  London  would  enable  the  jaded  City  man  to  locate  his 
Eimily  corofoiubly,  and  to  run  down  from  the  Saturday  to  Monday 
or  Tuesday  each  week,  and  when  ntKressary  for  change  or  pleasure  lo 
put  the  key  of  his  houst;  in  his  pocket  and  take  his  family  away 
without  having  tlic  trouble  of  leaving  anyone  to  look  after  his  Lares 
and  Penates.  More  than  this,  he  would  have  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  live  without  the  aid  of  scriants,  those  awful  plagues,  1  am 
constantly  told,  of  English  domestic  life. 

Thousands  of  people  who  live  in  the  busy  Midhuidi^  and  towns  of 
the  North  of  England,  as  old  age  creeps  on,  and  who  by  their  industry 
have  made  a  competence,  as  well  as  thousands  who  inherit  one,  wiio 
find  that  the  Midland  and  Northern  counties  may  be  too  cold  in  the 
winter  for  tlicir  health,  would  feel  a  change  to  the  south  coast 
improve  this,  and  prolong  life,  and  for  such  people  a  place  liko 
Bcxhill-on-Sea  offers  all  that  they  can  dt^re.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
there  may  be  other  places  on  the  coast  equally  suitable ;  indeed,  there 
doubtless  arc,  as  we  all  know,  but  for  some  reason  or  other,  from 
time  to  time,  all  have  fallen  under  the  lash  of  censure  for  faulty 
sanitary  arrangements,  or  for  such  important  failings  as  a  want  of 
proper  water  su]>ply,  or  a  want  of  proper  municipal  gorernmcnt,  to 
sec  that  the  health  and  wellbeing  of  the  inliabiunts  was  well  looked 
after.  \Vhen  one  has,  from  one's  own  obset^-ationj,  found  a  place 
such  as  ansn'cis  all  these  requirements  of  health,  it  becomes  a 
kindness  and  a  public  duty  lo  point  it  out.  I  can  truly  say  that 
Bexhill-on-Sca  is  such  a  place. 

One  must  reluctantly  admit  that  the  Riviera  cannot  be  brought 
to  England  or  England  be  taken  to  the  Riviera,  but  it  would  not  b< 
impossible  to  do  the  next  best  thing,  and  at  such  a  health  resort  as 
fiexhill-oii-Sca,  where  there  is  plenty  of  space,  a»  I  hare  pointed 
out,  to  construct  a  large  winter  garden,  or  gla»  I'olace,  as  a  place  of 
iccTcalion  and  exercise  for  visitors  and  inhabitants.  This  might 
contain  almost  tropical  pbnts  and  be  a  miniature  Nice  or  Mcntonc 
on  the  south  coa^t.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  an  enormous  aitrac- 
tion,  and  as  there  is  so  much  open  land  in  the  town,  more  especially 
eastward,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  plenty  of  space  for 
such  a  novelty,  and  it  need  not  necessarily  cost  a  gre<it  amount  of 
money.  Large  sums  are  spent  in  picis  [hat  are  not  half  so  useful  or 
so  conducive  to  health  and  comfort  as  a  winter  garden  would  be. 

One  of  the  most  unpleasant  attributes  of  the  English  elimale  is 
its  variableness.  How  often  docs  the  pleasure -seeker  or  the  invalid 
leave  London,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  any  other  place  tliat  may  be 
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his  home,  for  a  day  at  the  seaside,  with  the  result  that  when  he  tSS 
there  he  i.-<  drenched  to  the  skin  with  rain,  and  vranders  alwut 
bedraggled  and  miserable!  How  fortunate  ii  would  be  for  him  could 
he  find  a  place  where,  for  possibly  half  a  mile,  under  glass  he  tnirfit 
lake  his  exercise  in  any  weather,  and  be  near  ilic  sea  and  iu 
invigorating  breezes  without  danger  of  rheumatism,  colds,  and 
other  ailments,  thai  arc  the  usual  result  of  such  an  expericnc*. 
Shops,  restaurants,  cxhlbiiions,  might  fonn  annexes  to  it.  As  an 
investment,  as  piers  are  now  made,  such  a  place  would  pay  I 
have  often  wondered  wiiy  new  towns  are  not  constructed  like 
Chester,  where  one  may  wander  in  long  streets  under  cemjr. 

What  ihe  Riviera  is  to  France,  as  a  reson  for  those  who  suffer 
from  consumption,  weak  lungs,  and  affections  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  the  south  coast  is  to  England  and  Wales  and  Scotland. 
Indeed,  one  may  go  further  and  say  that  there  is  no  more  suitable 
climate  for  the  gouty  and  the  rheumatic,  and  for  sufferers  from  tlicsc 
two  ailments  climate  plays  a  most  important  part.  Unsuitable  I 
surroundings,  damp  and  cold,  and  improper  dietary  and  drink  are 
almost  in\'aiiably  the  cause  of  rheumatism  as  well  as  gout. 

I  am  constantly  consulted  by  sufferers  from  these  ailments  as  to 
the  best  part  of  England  for  permanent  residence.  For  such  I  say 
choose  a  place  with  a  bracing  atmosphere  and  a  sandy  soil  on  the 
south  coast,  more  especially  between  Beachy  Head  and  Hastings. 
This  applies  with  equal  force  to  those  who  suffer  from  bronchial 
troubles,  dependent  on  the  gouiy  and  rheumatic  diathesis.  Indeed, 
gouty  affections  of  the  bronchial  oi^ans  arc  far  more  common  than  is 
usually  considered  to  be  the  case,  more  especially  at  the  close  of 
middle  age.  Of  course  this  in  a  great  measure  depends  upon  ihe 
facts  that  I  have  previously  enumerated,  and  ihuir  alleviation  and 
cure  entirely  hanys  upon  cUnute,  soil,  diet,  and  drink.  Many  suffer 
from  ignorance  as  to  where  they  should  live,  and  how  they  should  fl 
live,  and  others  suffer  from  the  fact  thai  they  will  not  do  as  they  " 
should.  If  the  obese '  or  gouty  of  either  sex  arc  told  that  tlie  foods 
they  are  taking  are  poison  to  them,  and  persist  in  eating  them,  of 
course  they  naturally  suffer  wherever  they  live ;  and  if  they  drink 
wines  that  are  sweet  and  adulterated,  they  naturally  suffer  stiU  more. 
It  has  always  been  a  mystery  to  me  why  people  will  drink  bad  wines 
and  bad  spirits  and  pay  expensive  prices  for  them.  If  ihc>'  do  take 
stimulants,  why  do  they  not  uke  the  trouble  to  find  out  whether  they 
are  pure  or  not  ?  The  filthy  decoctions  that  are  sold  at  the  buffets 
and  bais  of  places  of  amusement,  and  at  public-houses,  under  tlie 
>  Sec  Di€trliii  4  0^***y>  F-  SJ-     l-oi^oa  ■  Cbatto  &  WiaJiu. 
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lumcs  of  claret,  old  Scotcli,  or  Itrnndy,  sliould  be  prohibited  by  law. 
ftty  expetietice  teaches  me  that  more  harm  is  done  by  drinking  bad 
vrinM  AnA  spirits  than  by  anything  else.  If  the  taw  takes  care  that 
the  dairyman  does  not  adulterate  his  milk  with  water,  it  takes  care 
on  the  olbcr  hand  that  the  publican  docs  not  adulterate  his  spirits 
with  water.  (It  would  be  a  great  deal  better  if  he  were  allowed  to.) 
The  Legislature  ought  to  prosecute  the  wine-dealer  who  sclb  wines 
or  spirits  that  arc  adulterated  (as  most  cheap  wines  and  spirits  are) 
with  potato  spirit  "made  in  Germany,"  as  it  does  the  grocer  or  other 
tradesman  who  adulterates  his  goods.  Of  course  the  very  wealthy 
can  afTord  to  pay  for  high-class  wines  of  old  vintage  and  for  okl  and 
good  spirits,  but  the  ordinary  Englishman  has  to  buy  a  cheaper  kind, 
and  as  he  is  usually  ignorant  of  all  but  their  exhilarating  effects,  he 
pays  for  the  liquid  poison  a  price  that  ought  to  procure  pure  and 
wholesome  wine.  To  the  expert  in  dietetics  all  this  is  a  matter 
of  everyday  knowledge,  and  the  harm  done  comes  daily  imdcr 
observation,  and  I  always  advise  a  wine  or  a  spirit  drinker  to  seek 
some  respectable  wine-merchant  and  trust  to  his  probity  and  honour, 
Possibly  such  cases  come  more  under  my  obser%'ation  in  dietctically 
treating  such  diseases  as  obesity  and  gout  than  they  do  under  many 
others.  To  me,  in  the  treatment  of  these  conditions,  they  are 
absolute  adjuncts.  I  may  point  out  that  il  is  quite  possible  to  get 
wines  that  are  not  only  absolutely  pure,  but  also  cheap  and  palatable. 
The  most  healthy  wines  arc  those  known  as  natural  wines— that  ijt, 
wines  in  which  the  fermentation  has  run  through,  and  which  have  not 
been  fortified  by  added  tpiril  or  sugared  for  the  English  market.  It 
is  true  thai  this  is  perhaps  a  little  digression  from  the  original  inten- 
tion of  this  article,  but  I  think  it  is  an  important  one.  Not  only  are 
natural  wmes  better  in  flavour,  but  they  are  much  more  healthy  than 
the  fortified  class  of  wines.  Many  people  can  scarcely  believe  that  a 
sherry  or  a  port  can  be  procured  absolutely  free  from  sugar,  but  such 
is  the  case,  and  such  wines  as  these  may  be  drunk  with  impunity  by 
the  corpulent,  the  gouty,  and  even  by  the  rheumatic  or  dyspeptic,  to 
whom  fortified  and  sugared  wines  are  poison.  There  is  not  a  head- 
ache in  a  bucket  of  them,'  What  an  enormous  amount  of  suffering 
and  death  there  is  through  ignorance  of  the  common  laws  of  health, 
and  when  I  say  health  I  mean  robust  health.  Even  this  latter  i> 
within  the  reach  of  cverj'one. 

Cliraate  has  much  to  do  with  health,  as  I  have  previously  pointed 
out,  but  eating  and  drinking  have  a  great  deal  more,  and  il  is  simply 

'  Pure  niiufal  wino  may  be  procured  from  "  The  Dry  Wine  Co.,"  jS   P»ll 
Mail,  LoodoD,  who  imjioii  (hem  foi  dieteiic  tequiremeals. 
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marvellous  what  an  amount  of  ignorance  exists  on  these  points 
physician  constantly  sc«s  people  whose  ill-health  depends  upon 
i-rrors  in  diet;  and  though  climnti;  and  surroundings  may  do  a  great 
deal  ihcy  will  not  obviate  the  evils  of  excess  in  its  different  forms  or 
the  evils  that  arise  from  overeating  and  drinking,  and  uridcr- 
working.  The  individual  who  gorges  and  giiziles  himself  into  ill- 
health  will  seldom  admit  that  he  has  done  so,  in  fact,  he  seldom 
bcliercs  he  is  ill  from  this  cause,  and  I  suppose  the  family  phvsician 
has  not  often  the  courage  to  tell  him  plainly  that  he  is  gorging  and 
guttling  himself  to  death,  or  to  pull  him  up  as  sharply  as  the  London 
consultant  will  do  when  he  seeks  his  advice. 

The  invalid  who,  in  the  heat  of  summer,  goes  to  Torquay  or 
Bournemouth  makes  a  mistake ;  and  the  Northerner,  a  denizen  sav 
of  Sheffield  or  Lei;ds  or  other  large  Midland  towns,  who,  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  goes  farther  north  makes  possibly  a  greater  mi&take 
Many  cases  where  this  error  has  been  made  have  come  under  my  obser- 
vation, and  constantly  do  under  the  notice  of  every  busy  consulting 
London  physician,  although,  indeed,  it  is  not  every  physician  in 
I/jndon  or  elsewhere  that  lakes  an  interest  in  matters  of  climate  or 
the  trouble  to  gauge  what  parts  of  his  own  country  are  the  most  suitable 
for  the  different  and  varying  conditions  that  call  for  their  em- 
ploy mtnt. 

The  phrase  change  of  air  is  a  very  common  one,  but  still  it  must 
be  remembered  that  there  is  very  little  indeed,  if  any,  difference 
between  the  consUluenls  of  the  air  al  Yorkshire  and  the  air  at  Kent. 
Il  would  be  more  correct  to  say  change  of  climate,  that  is  of  soil,  of 
water,  and  possibly  of  air  as  regards  its  Umftraturf  and  fiurilj,-  more 
than  its  absolute  constituents.  Indeed,  1  often  hear  people  say,  when 
they  have  lived  long  al  one  place  and  changed  to  another,  thai  the 
new  place  does  not  agree  with  them,  when  the  reason,  no  doubt,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  new 
abode,  or  the  purity  of  its  water,  or  the  situation  of  the  house  with 
regard  to  the  sun,  wind,  S;c-,  has  a  great  deal  more  to  do  with  its 
disagreeing  with  them  than  the  air  or  climate. 

The  denizen  of  a  large  town,  if  he  consults  his  health,  would 
certainly  not  seek  as  a  place  for  a  change  another  large  town.  More 
than  this,  perhaps,  old  towns  are  not  so  healthy  as  rising  ones. 
Drainage'years  ago  was  most  imperfect,  and  the  subsoil  of  many  old 
towns  is  saturated  with  it.  For  instance,  suppose  we  are  dealing  with 
the  south  coast.  As  a  change  of  abode  for  those  who  possibly  may 
ave  spent  many  years  of  their  lives  in  the  North  of  England,  or 
damp  and  bleak  counties,  or  in  counties  where,  from  manufaclorica 
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or  other  causes,  the  air  is  impicgnalcd  with  impure  substances,  one 
would  not  advise  a  relaxing  and  damp  atmosphere  such  as  obtains  In 
the  more  southern  watering-places  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall ;  and 
this  undoubtedly  applies  with  slfll  greater  force  to  thase  suffering 
from  such  ailments  as  chronic  bronchial  troubles,  gout,  rheumatism, 
and  a  lack  of  constitutional  nervous  stamina.' 

As  undoubtedly,  on  the  one  hand,  the  more  northern  parts  would 
be  too  cold,  on  the  other  hand  the  too  southern  points  might  be  too 
damp,  and  too  impregnated  with  mists  and  the  humid  atmosphere 
of  the  Atlantic.  There  are  many  thousands  of  people,  dcnitcns  of 
large  towns  such  as  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birming- 
ham, &c,  who  for  reasons  of  health,  or  for  purposes  of  change, 
or  who,  as  the  Americans  say,  have  "  made  their  pile,"  desire  to 
leave  the  town  or  the  country  of  their  adoption  and  move  to  other 
parts.  Indeed,  love  of  change  is  one  of  the  commonL-st  allrtbutes 
of  human  nature.  When  such  a  change  is  decided  tipon,  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance  that  the  choice  of  a  locality  should  be 
made  that  will  be  beneficial  to  health-  In  this  case  climate  and 
soil,  tempcrituTc  and  raiiifaV,  housL'  and  surroundings,  arc  of  the 
greatest  impoitaucc.  As  Dr.  WiUoughby  truly  says,  "  Generally 
speaking  proximity  to  the  sea  produces  a  temperate,  equable,  and 
htimid  climate,  which  is  ihcrefoie  described  as  insular,  whereas 
great  extremes  are  experienced  in  continental  or  inland  districts. 
Thus  in  Germany  the  eastern  provinces  are  far  colder  than  the 
western,  on  account  of  their  remoteness  from  the  ocean,  and  Ihc 
(outh  is  colder  than  the  north  from  its  greater  elevation  and  the 
chiUing  influence  of  the  Alps  on  what  otherwise  would  be  warm 
winds  from  the  south;  and  throughout  Germany  the  extremes  arc 
far  greater  than  they  are  here.  Mountainous  districts  are  more 
rainy  than  the  plains,  even  when  remote  from  the  sea.  Forests 
check  percolation  through  the  soil,  and  in  hilly  countries  favour  the 
lisc  of  springs.  By  diminishing  terrestrial  radiation  they  make  hot 
climates  cooler,  and  increase  the  rainfall.  The  destruction  of 
forest*,  on  the  other  hand,  has  reduced  many  fertile  regions,  as 
Palestine,  to  wastes."  "  Ceteris  paribus,"  uees  tend  to  make  the 
days  cooler,  and  the  nights  wanner,  to  moderate  the  heal  in  hot 
climates,  and  the  cold  in  cold  ones.  Drainage  of  land  lends  to 
raise  the  temperatuie  by  reducing  the  amount  of  damp  soil  and 
of  evaporation,  and,  combined  with  cultivation,  is  most  efficient  in 
prevention  of  diseases  due  to  maLtrial  fevers. 

'  Sec  Hiallh  axJ  CcmHiien,  in   Iht   Aclive  aiiJ  tit  Stitntary.       By 
Writer.     Foutlh  Edition,  1896. 
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Sliff  clay  soils  ate  cold  and  damp  from  ihc  accumulation  of 
water  on  the  surface,  and  the  e^-aporation  of  the  greates:  pari, 
Clialk,  sand,  and  gravels,  on  the  contrary-,  by  absorbinf;  most  of 
the  rainfall,  Icavo  less  to  CT-aporate,  and  arc  warmer  and  drier 
provided  they  are  deep  enough,  or,  by  the  inequalities  of  the  surface, 
allow  the  water  to  lun  olT  and  collect  in  rivers.  Shallow,  low- 
lying  gravels,  especially  near  rivers,  may,  however,  be  water  logged, 
and  in  such  situations  a  house  standing  on  clay  may  be  drier  than 
one  on  gravel.  Indeed,  Pcttenkofer  has  writtily,  but  traly,  said  that 
"change  of  air  means  change  of  soil."* 

In  choosing  a  site  for  a  dwelling  all  these  considerations  mar 
be  taken  into  account,  as  well  as  the  obvious  ones  of  exposure  to 
the  sun,  to  the  east  and  north  winds,  or  the  reverse,  but  there  are 
a  few  other  special  points  that  deserve  to  be  mentioned. 

Hollows,  whether  on  high  or  low  land,  should  be  avoided  as 
well  as  the  bottom  of  a  valley  between  hills  rising  on  each  side,  and 
too  close  pro\imity  to  the  foot  of  a  hill.  Again,  when  a  house  is 
built  on  a  hillside  the  ground  should  not  be  dug  out  so  that  a  cliff 
rises  immediately  behind.  In  such  a  position  the  excavated  soil 
should  be  used  to  form  a  lerrare,  leaving  an  interval  in  the  rear  of 
(he  building,  and  the  soil  around  be  drained.  When  a  hill  is  com- 
posed of  gravel  overlying  clay,  it  not  infrequently  happens  that 
springs  are  found  at  the  outcrop  or  line  of  junction,  and  a  house 
built  at  that  particular  level  will  be  damp,  while  those  above  on  the 
gravel,  or  ticlow  on  the  clay,  arc  dry. 

Trees  may  afford  valuable  shelter,  not  only  from  cold  winds  but 
from  fogs,  but  it  is  not  generally  advisable  to  have  them  close  around 
a  dwelling,  at  least  in  large  numbers,  since  they  impede  the  free  circu- 
lation of  the  surrounding  air.* 

The  same  nature  that  in  animals  and  birds  instructs  the  creature 
to  build  its  own  nest,  or  its  own  abode,  is  very  strong  in  man,  and 
there  are  very  few  who  at  some  portion  of  their  lives  have  not  the 
mania  for  building  a  house.  Possibly  this  is  a  wise  provision  of 
nature,  but  as  a  rule  instinct  does  not  leach  the  man  as  well  what  lo 
do  as  it  does  the  animal,  and  the  house  is  sometimes  buili  under  cir- 
cumstances that  do  not  give  the  occupant  the  health  or  the  pleasure 
that  he  desires.  There  are,  of  course,  many  reasons  for  this.  The 
climate  may  not  Ik  suitable,  the  locality  may  not  be  suitable.  It 
may  not  have  possibilities  for  mental  or  physical  recreation,  two 
things  essential  to  continued  health,  if  a  busy  man  gives  up  his 

'  This  may  be  witty,  but  it  only  half  n  truism. 
'^ffygifn*.    ByEdwil,  F.  WiUoughby.-^M.IJ, 
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business  or  profcssioit  at  middle  age  for  the  ease  he  has  possibly 
earned  by  his  intellecl  or  industry. 

"  Of  tbe  three  requisites  of  a  healthy  house  the  construction  is 
most  completely  in  one's  power.  In  the  ccuntiy  one  may  choose  the 
site,  and  in  towns  one  may  improve  one  naturally  bad  by  drainage 
and  by  waterproof  foundations  ;  but  as  regards  aspect  we  have 
mostly  to  take  it  as  we  find  it,  and  the  opposite  sides  of  a  street  can 
scarcely  enjoy  the  same  advantages.  In  the  country  a  house  may  be 
sheltered  from  the  cold  east  or  north-cast  winds  by  trees,  if  not 
already  protected  by  rising  ground,  but  otliernise  the  more  open 
the  situation  the  better.  Exposure  of  each  side  of  a  house  in 
succession  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  tends  to  keep  the  outer  wall  dry,  to 
warm  it  in  winter  and  to  aid  the  ventilation  by  the  variations  it 
induces  between  the  internal  and  the  external  pressure  of  the  air. 
The  north  wall  may  be  made  with  advantage  a  dead  one,  and  then 
drain,  ventilating  pipes  and  soil  pipes  may  safely  be  carried  up  it. 
But  chimneys  on  this  aspect  ate  warmed  with  difficulty,  and  arc  apt  to 
smoke  ;  if  any  must  be  carried  up  a  north  wall  they  should  not  pro- 
ject but  be  built  inside  the  house.  The  north  or  noith-casl  aspect 
is  the  best  for  larders  which  must  be  kept  cool,  and  for  libraries, 
laboratories,  and  workshops  where  a  diffused  light  is  desirable. 
Streets  running  north  and  south  are  preferable  to  those  running  east 
and  west,  nncc  the  latter  do  not  receive  the  sun's  rays  through  their 
whole  length  for  more  than  six  months  in  the  year.  In  laying  ihc 
plan  of  a  to«-n  the  greatest  amount  of  sunshine  would  be  enjoyed  by 
(he  greatest  possible  number  of  houses  if  tlie  streets  ran  obliquely,  i>. 
north-east  and  southwest  and  north-west  and  south-ea.st.  'Cul-de- 
sacs'  ot  streets  with  closed  ends  are  objectionable,  and  courts  with 
narrow  openings  still  mnre  so.  Streets  should  be  wider  than  the 
houses  arc  high,  twice  as  wide  when  possible,  and  frequently  broken 
by  cross  streets  opposite  to  one  another.  Squares  in  like  manner 
should  be  perfectly  open  at  the  comers.  If  the  price  of  land 
necessitates  the  use  of  basement  rooms,  it  should  only  be  by  day,  and 
even  then  the  sill  of  the  window  ought  not  to  be  below  the  ground 
level.  Attics,  too,  with  slanting  ceilings  and  dormer  windows  ate  cold 
in  winter  and  intolerably  hot  in  summer,  and  if  without  chimneys  arc 
most  unhealthy. 

"  In  conclusion,  two  general  rules  may  be  given  which  should  nc%*er 
be  neglected  by  those  who  propose  making  tlieir  permanent  abode 
in  a  new  locality,  and  to  take  or  build  a  house  :  To  visit  the  pro- 
posed site  in  the  cveninfi,  when  the  conditions  are  most  favourable  to 
iht  production  of  common  oi  radiation  fogs ;  and,  except  where  the 
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soil  and  configuration  of  ihc  site  arc  such  ts  to  allow  of  frequent 
natural  drainage,  always  to  drain  the  subscul  berore  building.  To 
which  we  may  add  a  piece  of  adiicc  to  dwellera  in  towns.  If  the 
»itc  be  adveriiied  as  gravelly,  be  sure  iliat  the  gravel  has  not  been 
dug  out  and  sold,  and  the  hole  filled  up  with  to-called  '  made  soil' 
— in  otbcT  words,  the  emptying  of  all  the  dust-bins  in  the  district." 

Having  said  so  much  of  ihc  coast  at  a  pcnnancnt  residentid 
district  for  those  who  ate  happy  enough  to  be  able  lo  choose  wiwtc 
to  liiv,  one  maf  naturally  ask  what  part  rumishes  in  ibc  greatest 
measure  these  requirements,  that  is,  where  is  "Hygica,"  a  City  of 
Health,  to  be  found  ?    At  Bexhill-on-Sca, 

In  conclusion,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  And  a  man  who  works 
with  his  brains  living  on  the  food  that  he  should  use  if  be  worked 
with  his  hands,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  man  who  does  pbjnkal 
work  living  on  the  food  that  he  should  use  if  he  worked  with  his 
brains.  The  result  is  very  apparent  when  the  health  breaks  down, 
as  it  must  sooner  or  later,  and  he  has  to  seek  the  advice  of  the  expert. 
To  such  a  man  a  climate  such  as  Beihill-on-Sea  means  recover)-  to 
health  as  far  as  climatt.-  can  assist  to  this  end. 

Tliis  article  !s  not  so  much  written  to  teach  people  how  they 
should  live  as  to  teach  them,  under  certain  conditions  of  health, 
where  they  should  live,  and  peThapsihisdigrcssionmay  beconadered 
a  little  out  of  place  here. 

I  think  I  have  shown  that  for  the  purposes  of  health  and  pleasure 
and  long  life  there  are  localities  in  our  own  country-,  such  as  BexhiU- 
on-Sea,  more  suitable  even  in  the  winter  than  those  abroad,  tf  the 
suggestions  I  have  olTered  were  carried  out.  The  winter  season  fills  the 
Riviera,  from  end  to  end,  with  thousands  of  English  men  and  women, 
either  as  votaries  of  pleasure  or  pilgrims  in  search  of  health,  'nealh 
the  sunny  skies  and  balmy  breezes  ihat  ripple  the  blue  waves  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Can  one  not  say  in  the  words  of  Naaman  the 
Syrian,  when  speaking  of  his  country,  "  Are  not  the  rivers  of  Damascus 
better  than  all  the  waters  of  Israel?  "arc  there  not  health  resorts  in 
the  "  Riviera  "  of  England  equal  lo  those  of  Canno,  Mentone,  or 
San  Rcmo,  that  have  climate  alone  to  recommend  them,  and  this  for 
the  few  winter  months  only  ?  If  the  waves  that  beat  on  the  southern 
coast  of  England  are  not  as  blue  as  those  of  the  Mediterranean,  tbcjr 
at  least  beat  on  the  shores  of  a  land  that  Englishmen  arc  proud  of. 
Have  wc  not  at  home  healing  waters  at  Cheltenham,  at  Harrogate 
at  Bath,  and  at  Buxton  equal  lo  those  of  Homburg,  or  Carlsbad,  or 
Marienbad?  Are  there  not  hills  and  valle>-s  in  Scotland  and  in 
Wales  as  picturesque  as  those  of  Switzerland  or  Norway?    Are  there 
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not  historic  houses,  in  every  English  county,  as  interesting  as  the 
palaces  of  the  Doges,  and  castles  and  cathedrals  with  legendarj-  lore 
as  famous  as  those  of  Milan  and  Genoa  ?  The  pilgrim  may  muse 
amid  the  ruins  of  Glastonbury,  the  cradle  of  Christianity  in  Engtand, 
as  well  as  amid  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome  or  'neath  the  shades  of  the 
Vatican  ;  and,  if  his  tastes  are  military,  reSecl  as  he  walks  from 
BexhiU  to  Battle  Abbey,  along  quiet  lanes,  through  dells  and  valleys, 
that  he  is  on  the  track  of  the  mail-clad  warriors  of  the  Conqueror, 
and  on  hillsides  that  ran  with  rivers  of  Saxon  blood  on  that  memor- 
able day  eight  hundred  odd  years  ago. 

N.   E.   VORKE-DAVIES. 
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,  and  uiwtlj  le^bed  tbe  pnte  atates  from  ihe  3t- 
btcd  Tankers,  «lkeo  be  ns  badlf  WRndcd  A  stnidr  Proteatu^  A 
be  ddcsud  Kii(  James^  n^^  as  mocb  as  be  admiied  htm  other- 
vise;  far  Sboiel  had  a  liking  for  men  of  his  profcssraa  ;  but  that 
aoHRJi  knew  Aat  be  omld  tnist  to  hb  seme  of  honour,  and 
sppoiMcdlum  captain  of  the /iMv/-.  Hewas  katgbted  by  ^VtUiam 
for  a  gallant  auempi  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  tlie  day  in  an  engage- 
anent  with  a  ranch  laigec  French  fleet  outride  Bantiy  Bay,  one  of 
Herben's  wretched  Wnndea.  When  the  proud  Frenchmen  were 
hurried  into  James's  pretence  with  the  i>ews  that  they  had  beaten  an 
Ea^ah  Beet,  they  only  ebdied  the  sarcastic  remark—"  It  is  then  the 
bit  time."  &r  CUxidaley  Uansported  his  new  master's  army  to 
Irdand  with  such  dexterity  that  he  was  made  an  admiral ;  and  he 
continued  lo  distress  his  old  master  by  capturirig  the  provisiooi 
dcWincd  for  his  amy  and  burning  his  one  remaining  frigate  in 
Dublin  Bay.  By  a  stratagem  he  nearly  succeeded  in  dccoyir^  a 
French  convoy  of  thirty  vessels  into  his  hands  ai  the  mouth  of  Brest 
Harbour.  Knowing  that  the  French  had  intelUgence  that  a  small 
iquodron  of  ihcir  fleet  liad  made  priies  of  several  English  merchant- 
men,  he  ordered  iwrt  of  his  command  to  put  out  French  colours ; 
but  his  intended  victims  quicltly  saw  through  the  mask,  and  all  but 
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hair  a  doren  made  good  their  escape.  This  device  was  aftera-aida 
employed  by  tht;  enemy,  and  un fortunately  with  sonic  success.  No 
man  ever  possessed  a  kinder  heart  than  Shovel,  but  his  strict  atten- 
tion to  the  discipline  of  the  service  raised  against  him  among  the 
seamen  the  charge  of  austerity  ;  this  was  a  disguised  tribute  to  his 
ability,  for  the  sailors  of  those  days  were  rude,  brutish  fellows,  not 
devoid  of  gratitude  indeed,  but  prisoners,  not  volunteers.  The 
press-gang  was  not  particular  as  to  the  men  it  collected,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  get  good  seamen.  The  merchants  secured  all  the  willing 
hands  by  offering  extravagant  wages,  and  an  Act  of  Parliament 
forbade  the  impressing  of  men  from  privateers,  merchantmen,  and 
oollieis,  which  encouraged  sick  men,  as  soon  as  they  could  crawl 
from  their  quartets,  to  scramble  up  to  London  and  enter  themselves 
on  a  Newcastle  voyage.  To  remedy  this,  regiments  of  marines  were 
stationed  at  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  and  Chatham,  naval  reserves, 
from  which  the  ships'  complements  could  he  filled  up ;  while  "  to 
eitcourage  the  fidelity  of  the  seamen "  V\'illiam  began  to  build 
Greenwich  Hospital.  In  spite  of  this,  the  French  fleets  were  always 
better  manned. 

While  Herbert,  now  created  Lord  Tonington  in  reward  of  his 
scnict'j,  was  coolly  watching  the  French  crippling  and  sinking  the 
I>utch  allies  off  Beachy  Head,  Sir  Cloudcstey  Shovel  was  at  the 
other  end  of  the  Channel  in  command  of  a  small  squadron,  and 
therefore  had  no  share  in  the  obloquy  of  that  defeat.  It  is  inleiest- 
ing  to  note,  as  an  instance  of  historical  accuracy,  that  when  the 
triumphant  enemy  descended  on  Teign mouth  and  burnt  three 
colliers,  this  was  magnified  by  the  French  annalists  into  the  destruc- 
tion of  four  men-of-war,  and  eight  "  richly-laden  merchantmen," 

The  battle  of  \a  Hogue,  like  the  more  famous  one  at  Trafalgar, 
by  destroying  the  French  fleet,  rendered  useless  the  army  of  invasion 
collected  on  the  coast.  Tourville  challenged  a  combat  in  the  belief 
that  he  would  meet  only  the  English  squadron,  and  that  a  half- 
hearted one.  Apparently  he  was  in  a  minority  of  sixty-three  to 
ninety-nine,  and  after  the  action  Louis  had  a  medal  struck  re[ire5cnt- 
ing  himself  looking  on  with  complacency  at  the  destruction  of  his 
fleet,  with  the  motto  "  Ne  Hercules  adversus  duos."  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  part  of  the  confederate  fleet  were  unable  to  take  any  active  part 
in  the  battle.  The  struggle  began  with  a  represenUtive  duel  carried  on 
within  musket-shot  between  Tourville  'v\\!t^i:  Sokil  Royal  <A  104  guns, 
the  finest  ship  in  Europe,  and  Kusscll  in  the  Britannia  of  100  guns. 
The  French  guns  were  lupetior  in  quahty,  but  the  English  aim  was 
belter,  and  they  fired  three  broadsides  to  the  enemy's  two,  and  before 
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e  «a  Ae  qnao^dcci  sod  tefiasod  a 
loftfaeoffioeathRUeiiMl  to  ihnnrhin 
five  feoos  of  kesry  firing  ansoi  a 
hdioAesad  mdakg  Anadei  the  mwlMtiiiw  ;  bat  at  six  in 
the  e«eaM(  a  fanoe  qxanf  op  and  [Kcsectlr  sercnl  bnadsides  ran 
btatd  to  wiadwsrd  Tina  was  Sbord,  «bo  mh  wonderfiil  dnigeac^M 
h^  wtatbavi  the  Frendi  sqiadroo  and  now  pbced  ibem  betweeJ^^ 
two  fins.  ToanriHe  begin  lo  Ktin: ;  in  die  pictoni]  bqgBageof  the  i 
tnedak,  die  Fiencfa  cock  fled  to  land  before  the  lioQ  and  th«  nuiiM 
anicom.  Fogt,  caloH,  and  dufttog  wiodt  prrioogcd  tbe  ptmoit,  but 
tntOtoaOj  a  thitd  of  his  Sect  escaped  Uifough  ibc  Race  of  Aldemej 
and  todt  refbge  at  St.  Malo^  as  Browiung  brilliaDiIy  described  it —  •^_ 

LHu  m  etg»d  <f  fcitfimsrf  pwpohw.  *  A»l  of  Arti  pMSWt.  ^ 

Come  qpgJtoc  Aip  oa  ihip  to  St.  Halo  od  the  Kaaee, 
yim  and  ktamcM  ot  the  drove  is  hit  gital  ship  t>gii^rtvi!lt. 

Sit  George  Rooke  offered  ^^loo  lo  any  pUot  who  would  carry 
fireaUps  up  the  rircr,  Ijui  no  second  Mtni.  Ricl  came  foiwajd  At 
tSiis  juiMrturc  Sho%-<:I  had  the  bad  luct  to  be  taken  seriously  ill,  and 
the  honour  of  burning  the  seventeen  ships  at  Oterbourg  and  Ij 
Hogue  devolved  upon  Kookc,  who  gained  a  higher  reputation  in 
consequence.  Russell  was  blamed  by  the  foolish  and  ignorant 
Nottingham  for  not  burning  the  shi{>3  at  St.  Malo^  and  withdrew  in 
disgust  from  active  ser^cc,  leaving  Shovel  and  Rooke  as  rival 
atpirants  for  the  premier  [position.  'I'hcy  were  stngubily  equal  in 
courage  and  ability  and  even  in  age,  for  Rookc  was  one  ye»r  later 
than  Shovel  and  died  only  two  years  after  him.  But  while  one  was 
a  sturdy  \Vhig,  the  olhcr  was  a  Jacobite  and  the  hero  of  the  High 
Church  party  ;  and  while  Shovel  was  a  rough  bluff  seaitun,  a  seven- 
teenth century  Hawkins,  Rooke  was  a  inan  of  great  parts,  and  lud 
more  of  a  courtier's  turn  of  mind.  However,  they  did  not  allow 
political  animosity  to  datiugc  their  friendly  relations  at  sea,  as  the 
following  events  iwoved.  Shovel  wiili  two  others  had  anang^  for 
the  despatcli  of  Rooke  In  command  of  the  Smyrna  fleet,  bound  for 
Venice,  Scandcrton,  S:c.  Many  of  the  merchantmen  lud  waited 
eighteen  and  twenty  months  for  a  convoy,  and  they  had  grown  to  an 
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unwieldy  agglomeration  t>f  400  vessels.  Off  Cajic  Si.  Vincent,  the 
French  descended  on  them  like  a  bawk  on  a  tribe  of  ducklings,  and 
having  four  times  the  slrcngtb  of  Rooke's  escort,  produced  dire 
havoc  A  Dutch  cartoon  represents  the  Sniyrnn  (lei:;t  being  taken  in 
the  distance  and  Sir  Cloudesky  on  board  his  own  ship  with  his  hands 
tied  behind  him,  one  end  of  the  cord  being  held  by  each  of  his 
colleagues,  Killi^rew  and  Delaral.  Loud  was  llie  outcry,  but  he 
defended  not  only  himself  but  hts  rival  so  forcibly  at  the  bar  of  tho 
House  of  Commons,  that  the  most  clamorous  tongues  were  silenced. 

After  La  Hogue  the  French  confined  their  energies  to  these 
attacks  on  merchantmen  ;  with  the  true  spirit  of  "  a  nation  of  shop- 
keepers "  they  preferred  this  less  glorious  but  more  lucrative  mode  of 
warfare.  To  do  them  justice  it  was  very  diflicult  to  bring  together 
their  two  fleets  from  Brest  and  Toulon  and  dehver  a  great  blow. 
The  English  on  tbcir  side  were  in  great  need  of  a  Malta  in  the 
Mediterranean,  where  they  could  reiit  and  clean  their  ships ;  aller  an 
engagement  they  had  to  wander  about  ilie  seas  disabled  and  leaking, 
and  a  mere  cruise  of  a  few  momhs  made  them  so  "  foul "  that  they 
were  easily  outsailed  by  thi:  privateers.  IscLircily  of  ptovisions  was 
another  hitidrancc,  until  on  the  east  coast  of  Spain  they  discovered 
the  little  bay  of  .Vliea,  where  the  inliabilanls  were  friendly  and  sold 
them  food.  In  the  Channel  ihe/ein/  d'appui  of  French  piracy  was 
Dunkirk,  the  home  of  the  notorious  Jean  Bart,  often  pursued  by 
ficnbow  and  never  overtaken,  who  scizcsl  English  vessels  in  I'lymouth 
Sound,  attacked  menof-war  with  an  overpowering  force  and  did  the 
East  India  Company  alone  a  million  pounds  worth  of  damage.  In 
1695,  Shovel  was  sent  to  bombard  this  nest  of  pirates,  witli  the  help 
of  a  certain  Mr.  Mccsters  and  his  infernal  macliines,  the  forerunners 
of  OUT  torpedoes,  vessels  loaded  with  otplosives  such  .as  had  been 
used  against  St.  Malo  with  the  only  result  that  tlicy  exploded 
harmlessly  against  a  rock.  But  Dunkirk  was  too  well  protected  by 
nature  and  art,  by  shoals  and  piles  ;  still,  though  the  expedition  was 
unsuccessful,  it  is  remarkable  that  not  the  smallest  blame  aiiached  to 
5ho%'cl,  for  be  went  himself  in  a  boat  within  the  enemy's  works  and 
became  an  cj-c-witncss  of  the  impossibility  of  carrying  out  his  orders. 
"  There  never,"  said  his  supporters,  "  was  heard  of  such  an  infidel 
as  one  who  didn't  believe  that  Shovel  had  both  courage  and 
Bincerity." 

Bombardments  of  Calais  and  Dieppe  were  more  successful ;  into 
the  former  of  these  unhappy  towns  he  threw  more  than  300  bombs 
and  "  carcases  "  or  firebrands,  and  the  old  wooden  houses  of  Dieppe 
were  set  on  lire  and  destroyed.     "These  English  are  verydevib 
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with  their  fiM,"  wrole  on«  ditticsscd  inhabitant.  Whtm  the  «» 
ended  in  1697  the  F.nglith  had  lost  fifty  men-of-war  and  the  French 
nine  more,  but  double  the  number  of  guns :  in  the  ensuing  u-ar  the 
remits  were  even  belter,  the  English  losing  thirty-eight  to  the 
Flench  fifty-two.  And  now  after  some  remonstrance  Shovel  took 
Russell's  place  at  the  Admiralty.  "  To  put  me  into  the  Admiralty," 
he  says,  "  is  to  set  me  up  where  I  am  pretty  sure  to  be  tumUed 
down,  for  if  my  Lord  Oxford  cannot  stand,  whose  services  \\xn 
been  so  eminent,  what  can  poor  I  expect?"  The  neM  war  opened 
well  with  (he  destruction  of  the  Plate  fleet  and  its  convoy  in  Vigo 
Hay  by  Sir  George  Rooltc.  The  information  which  led  to  this 
attack,  be  it  remarked,  was  gathered  on  shore  by  the  acute  chaplain 
of  the  Ptmbroke.  Shovel  brought  home  the  bulk  of  ihe  fleet  and 
all  the  prizes  with  wonderful  success  considering  that  he  had  (o 
encounter  the  slornis  of  November.  Next  year  he  was  sent  for 
the  first  lime  in  command  of  a  fled  to  the  Mediterranean.  Uesides 
his  own  ihirty-rnc  ships,  there  were  fifty  protecting  trade  in  (Ik 
West  Indies  and  forty-five  more  pursuing  privateers  in  the  Channeli 
130  in  all,  mnnncd  by  40,000  seamen.  His  orders  were  to  protect 
trade  by  convoying  the  Smyrna  fleet,  130  strong,  and  to  land 
ammunition  for  the  Protesiant  Ccvennois.  The  expedition  started 
late,  the  Dutch  as  usual  being  exiremety  dilatory  in  putting  to  sea ; 
other  men  besides  Marlborough  suffered  from  thete  torpid  allies. 
The  admiral  was  furthered  hampered  by  a  belt  of  cruisers  and 
scouts,  while  tlic  Comte  d'Estries  employed  an  army  of  "  advice- 
boats,"  which  kept  him  informed  as  lo  evtry  movement  of  the 
English  fleet,  when  they  set  sail  from  Spithcad,  when  they  put  in  at 
Torbay,  how  slrong  they  were,  even  how  Benbow  steered  his  coune 
from  time  lo  time  towaids  Ihe  West  Indies.  The  Smyrna  fleet 
readied  in  safety  the  desired  havens,  Malaga,  Calipoli,  &c.,  but 
on  the  French  coast  instead  of  Ce^ennois  they  found  garrisons  on 
the  qui  vive  and  firing  signals.  Further  opcmttons  were  stopped 
by  the  Dutch  admirals  pleading  that  they  had  orders  to  be  home  by 
November  20,  and  d'Estr^es'  advice-boats  had  soon  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  Shovel  jogging  back  through  the  Straits.  The  English 
sailor  of  this  period  must  have  possessed  a  very  inferior  physique ; 
we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  of  West  Indian  squ.idrons  becoming 
depleted,  but  on  this  cruise  out  of  some  11,000  sailors  no  fewer 
than  I, goo  died,  and  many  more  were  sick  and  weak.  To  increase 
iheir  misery,  they  had  scarcely  anchored  in  the  Downs  when  a 
tornado  drove  the  ships  hither  and  thither.  Sir  Cloudesley  managed 
*o  weather  it  by  the  saciificc  of  his  mainmast,  but  the  unlucky 
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\AstiKiaiiOH  was  carried  away  .is  far  as  Gothcnbuig.  A  more 
glorious  y«ar  rollovrcd.  Sir  George  Rooke  from  his  sutioo  in  the 
Mediterranean  requested  wilh  striking  gentarosity  ihai  Sir  Cloudesley, 
Ihc  idol  of  the  opposite  patty— and  the  virulence  of  party  feeling  in 
those  days  must  be  rememljered— might  be  sent  out  with  reinforce- 
ments. The  joir^t  fleet  then  laid  siege  lo  Gibraltar  and  easily 
captured  it,  tbc  more  easily  because,  the  day  being  a  Sunday,  all  the 
women  were  at  their  devotions  in  a  little  chapel  about  four  miles 
disunt  from  the  town,  and  when  a  landing  party  cut  iheni  off  from 
(heir  husbands,  the  Governor  was  bound  to  capitulate.    And  now 

HfoIloii-s  a  battle  which,  like  La  Hogue,  was  to  convince  the  French 

^'that  privateering  was  the  better  policy. 

Off  Malaga,  Rooke  and  Shovel  came  upon  the  Comte  de  Toulouse ; 
he  had  fifty-eight  men-of-war  and  twenty-four  galleys  to  oppose  to 
ihe  fifty-three  men-of-war  and  fifteen  frigates  of  the  confederates;  his 
metal  was  heavier,  and  his  fleet  was  richer  in  ihree-decbers.  The 
French  as  usual  received  tlie  attack  to  Iee«'ard,  and  tried  to  shoot 
»way  the  spars  of  the  advancing  ships.     Shovel  led  the  war  with 

B-'such  ardour  thai  he  left  Rooke  behind.  The  French,  seeing  this, 
inveigled  him  on  by  heading  away  to  the  south,  the  manteuvre  so 
successful  at  Beachy  Head  ;  but  Rooke  was  no  Torringlon,  and 
crowding  on  all  sail,  he  attacked  the  centre  It  was  the  maxim  of 
our  seamen  to  fight  at  as  close  quarters  as  possible,  and  Shovel 
reserved  his  broadsides  till  he  got  within  pislol-shoi :  he  made  short 
work  of  the  weak  wing  opposed  to  him,  and  gallantly  returned  to  the 
asaslance  of  his  admiral,  who  n-as  in  difficulties  with  his  ammunition. 
After  firing  1 5,000  shot  against  Gibraltar  many  of  the  ships  had  been 
reduced  to  twenty-five  rounds,  which  only  served  for  two  hours  and 
A  half ;  not  a  few  were  forced  to  drop  out  of  the  line,  and  the  Dutch 
were  driven  to  fill  up  cartridges  during  the  action.  This  was  a 
serious  handicap  in  combating  the  strong  French  centre,  and 
Shovel's  arrival  was  a  great  relief,  "  I  escaped  the  beat  of  all,"  he 
taid  afterwards,  "  though  I  never  took  greater  pains  in  all  my  life  to 
have  been  soundly  beaten  ;  for  I  set  all  my  sails,  and  rowing  with 
three  boats  ahead,  tried  to  get  alongside  with  the  admiral  of  the 
white,  but  he  shunned  fighting."  Being  at  length  surrounded  by 
enemies,  he  in  his  turn  was  rescued  by  Rooke.  The  galleys  gave 
the  French  a  great  advantage  ;  the  Suur  Chammestin,  for  instance, 
attempted  three  limes  to  board  the  Monk,  and  three  limes  she  was 
beaten  off,  but  after  each  repulse  her  wounded  were  taken  off  by  a 
galley  and  her  crew  reinforced  from  it.  Two  years  before  six  galleys 
from  Ostend,  taking  advantage  of  a  calm,  had  captured  a  Dutch 
/OL.  ccLXXxit.    xe.  1995-  X 
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man-o(>war  within  a  mile  of  her  squa<Iron.  Though  Tc  Deums  were 
mng  in  the  cbtirch^s  of  Pariif,  Ktalagx  was  a  drawn  battle ;  not  a 
shi])  wa>  tunk  OT  captured  oii  cither  side  ;  but  the  French  retiied, 
and  finally  disappeared  when  the  English  oKumed  a  inenacii^  atti- 
tude, both  fleets  being  realty  too  disabled  to  continue  the  stnig^; 
for  a  private  letter  says,  "  All  the  time  we  were  daring  the  enemy,  we 
went  on  to  careen  by  turns,  to  stop  our  shot-hole^  ^a  that  bad  they 
engaged  a  second  time,  we  must  have  engaged  them  board  and 
boaid,  and  cither  hare  carritHl  them  or  sunk  by  tbcir  side."  Rooke"! 
friends,  the  "  addressers,"  mngnilicd  the  action  into  a  triumph,  and 
regarded  it  as  a  scl-ofF  to  the  Whig  victory  at  Blenheim,  atid  toasted 
him  by  the  title  of  "  The  Church  admiral,"  Irritated  by  this,  their 
opponents  intrigued  against  him  :  he  u'as  laid  aside,  and  Shovel  wns 
left  supreme.  At  this  time  the  question  arose  of  Icatving  part  of  ilie 
fleet  to  winter  in  the  Mcdiicrrancan.  But  at  Matmn  the  men  would 
starve,  Naples  had  no  defences,  and  Mes&ina  wan  too  small,  so  ihcy 
fell  back  upon  Lisbon. 

The  following  year  Shovel  took  the  Archduke  Charles  xrtA  the 
Earl  of  Peterborough  to  Spain,  and  in  concert  with  the  latter  effected 
the  capture  of  Barcelona,  at  one  lime  deemed  an  impoa»bility  with 
the  forces  at  their  command.  He  was  the  heart  and  soul  of  this 
expedition  ;  to  him  Charles  applied  when  distressed  tiy  his  wants  or 
vexed  by  the  Earl's  humours,  and  to  him  also  the  Earl  applied  for 
advice  in  his  dilliculiics.  In  1707  he  sailed  for  the  last  time  to  the 
Mediterranean.  He  was  just  coming  out  of  Ihc  Tagus  when  the 
fotts  fired  at  his  fleet  and  stopped  it.  They  bad  previously  served 
Sir  John  Lcaltc  in  the  same  way  as  he  was  hurtj'ing  out  to  attack  a 
Plate  fleet.  Of  course  it  was  a  "regrettable  mistake,"  but  the  spirit 
of  the  Admiial  flamed  up  and  he  threatened  that  should  another  shot 
be  fired  he  would  not  slop  for  orders  from  his  mistress  but  would 
"  take  satisfaction  from  the  cannon's  mouth."  At  Leghorn  he  was 
again  moved  to  wrath  by  receiving  a  salute  of  only  iwi,  instead  of 
the  royal  salute  of  eleven,  guns  which  he  insisted  upon.  He  next 
co-operated  with  the  Duke  of  Saxony  and  Prince  Eugene  in  an 
attack  upon  Toulon,  At  the  river  bar  the  passage  was  barred  by  a 
French  fort  supposed  to  be  i  111  pregnable.  However,  Shovel  made 
his  way  up  the  river,  silenced  the  forts,  landed  Sir  John  Norris  and  a 
company  of  men,  who  climbed  up  the  hill  and  "  scampered  "  over 
the  enemy's  works.  Toulon  proved  to  be  much  too  strong  for  them, 
but  they  had  at  any  rate  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  cautious 
enemy  had  sunk  twenty  line-of-batt!e  ships  in  the  harbour.  Before 
(he  hopeless  attack  began,  Shovel  entertained  the  Duke  and  the 
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^^rincc  on  board  his  ship,  and  ihougb  no  courtier  like  Rooke,  his 
reception  of  ihcm  was  so  magnificent  Uiat  the  Duke  said,  "  If  your 
Excellency  had  paid  me  a  visil  at  Turin,  I  could  scarce  have  trcalt-d 
you  so  well,"  Somewhat  chagrined  at  the  failure  of  the  siege,  he 
turned  his  face  homewards.  The  Scilly  Isles  were  a  great  stumbling- 
block  in  those  days.  Only  a  short  lime  before  an  obstinate  old  Dutch 
admiral,  who  was  confident  as  to  his  course,  had  been  wiihin  an  ace 
of  driving  his  ship  upon  the  rocks.  It  was  hazy  weather  and  the 
wind  was  blowing  strongly  from  the  S.S.W.  as  Shovel  drew  near  them 
on  October  11,  and  he  wisely  brought  to.  But  the  officers  and  sea- 
men were  making  merry  with  plentiful  bowls  of  punch  in  honour  of 
their  safe  arrival,  and  ihe  large  number  of  gentlemen  volunleer.i  on 
board  did  not  conduce  to  the  maintenance  of  discipline.  At  6  p.m. 
Sl>o%'ct  set  sail  again,  but  at  8  o'clock  the  Association  struck  on  some 
rocks  known  as  "The  Bishop  and  his  Clerks,"  and  in  two  minuter 
went  down  with  every  soul  on  board — 900  in  all.  Sir  George 
Byng's  ship  was  only  saved  by  the  presence  of  mind  of  the  officers 
and  men,  who  in  3  moment's  time,  when  the  rocks  were  almost  under 
the  m^n-chains,  set  the  top-sails  and  weathered  the  reef.  VValpoIe 
quotes  a  pertinent  saying  of  Sir  CioudesJey's  to  the  effect  that  "an 
Admiral  would  deserve  to  be  broken  who  kept  great  s-hips  out  after 
the  end  of  September,  and  to  be  shot  if  he  kept  them  at  sea  after 

•October."  According  to  one  account,  the  more  probable  one,  his 
Iwdy  was  found  under  the  rocks  of  St.  Mary's  and  robbed  of  a  fine 
emerald  ring  by  the  fishermen  ;  according  to  another,  he  reached 
the  shore  alive,  but  was  murdered  for  the  sake  of  the  ring  by  an  old 
woman.  So  perished  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-seven  this  fmc  old 
English  admiral. 
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taturally  believes  that  the  talc,  alicady  a  very  powerful  one,  wili  be 
jalaced  beyond  the  pale  of  argumeni.  Are  such  facts  as  I  have  men- 
Xioned  proofs  of  a  Darwinian  theoiyof  evolution,  or  are  they  the  proofs 
of  a  Separate  Creation  ?  The  e^'oluiion  {or  may  be  the  extinction) 
_  «Df  species  \%  still  advancing.     It  has  been  advancing  through  all  time 

since  the  earliest  age  that  we  can  recognise.      Possibly  what  many 
I  of  us  have  been  regarding  as  the  connecting  points  of  the  story 

»re  simply  the   truths  of  the  interrelation  of  everything,  and  of  a 
|iiniversal  plan  distributed  over  the  whole  creatioti- 

\Ve  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  a  period  in  the 

earth's  history  when  existing  species  could  not  survive,  that  is  to  say, 

(that  the  conditions  then  were  incompatible  with  " life."  No  one 
can  deny  the  workings  of  the  laws  of  Nature.  The  laws  of  Nature 
Are  absolutely  unvarying.  llie  highest  reasonings,  the  largest 
intellects  that  we  have  knowledge  of,  did  not  make  these  laws,  cannot 
control  or  alter  them.  Some  force,  the  immense  power  of  which  is 
outside  our  comprehension,  does  control  them,  and  with  unswerving 
decree.  This  potentiality  is  hardly  to  be  expressed  in  a  single 
name,  yet  it  is  what  we  mean  by  God,  or  for  the  matter  of  that,  what 
of  us  m<an  by  Allah  or  Buddha,  and  what  is  vaguely 
It  by  the  Creator,  and  what  even  the  dog  worships  through  his 
master. 

Il  is  most  unreasonable  to  assume  that  the  Creator  of  alt  things 
would  place  organisms,  species,  amongst  surroundings  fatal  to  their  sue- 
nvaL  It  is  perhaps  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  species  evoluted 
a  lower  existence  evolved  inlo  what  they  are  through  each 
ber,  OS  the  surrounding  conditions  became  favourable.  We  must 
accept  then  one  of  three  hypotheses  :  A  Darwinian  evolution,  or  • 
single  separate  creation  of  species,  or  species  being  created  at  dif- 
ferent periods  together  with  the  advent  of  suitable  surroimdings. 

■  Before  going  into  any  argumentative  details  I  would  surest  con- 

■  ^deration  of  such  an  axiom  as  this  :  Our  first  rtal  knowledge  of 
animate  existence  is  learned  from  the  study  of  beings  already  stamped 
with  their  own  ptrmantnt  peculiarities, 

»Thc  paucity  of  man's  remains,  the  fragtUty  of  his  skeleton— these 
tic  very  patent  facts  in  the  tale  of  our  descent.  This  fragility 
explains  why  man's  skeleton  is  indisco  vera  hie  at  the  earlier  periods 
of  his  existence.     His  whole  body,  skeleton  included,  is  made  up  of 

■  material  too  inflammable  to  resist  for  epochs  the  ravages  of  time.  As 
I  the  species  evolved,  I  mean  the  species  homo,  his  works  appeared. 
I  The  earth  history  shows  his  works  without  his  remains :  if  he  existed, 
I  as  we  know  he  did  exist,  in  periods  of  time  which  retain  proofs  of  bis 
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works,  but  not  of  his  remains,  how  can  vc  say  thai  he  has  not  lired 
Trom  the  very  firet  period  of  time  that  ofTcred  suitable  surroundings  7 
Through  the  immense  periods  of  his  enrliest  e^'oluiion  his  wotkt 
would  hi  Tecognmhie  no  more  than  would  tliose  of  many  of  the  _ 
brute  creation,  during  cither  the  later  or  earlier  epochs.  It  ins  only  I 
as  his  species  evolvt-d  that  his  works  became  of  such  superior 
importance  ibat  they  outlived  his  time.  Not.  of  course,  thai  the  fiurt 
of  men's  doing*  outliving  them  is  a  proof  in  itself  of  men's  position 
in  the  Creation —man,  for  instance,  does  not  build  up  coiat  reels. 
The  difference  here  seems  to  be  this,  that  the  coral  insect  evolved 
quickly ;  its  life  work  is,  and  always  has  been,  comparatively  simple. 
lUthough  the  total  results  are  so  large  and  lasting :  man,  on  the 
contrary,  has  evolved  slowly;  his  life  work  is,  and  always  has  been, 
varied  and  progressive,  and  there  seems  no  possibility  of  his  teaching 
or  finisliing  any  of  his  labours.  Man,  then,  may.  from  the  commence- 
ment of  his  l»eing,  liave  been  man.  for  aught  that  the  earth  history 
can  tell  us,  and  reasoning  also  guides  us  in  such  a  suppo&iiion. 
Presently  1  propose  to  analyse  in  a  little  more  detail  what 
palieonlologists  have  to  say  against  such  a  supposition. 

Repeating,  again,  that  we  apparently  advance  through  the  strata  from 
the  simplest  to  the  most  complex  type,  I  emphasise  at  the  same  time 
a  truth  which  stands  out  very  prominently,  together  with  this  apparent 
advance  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  grade— I  mean  that  the  simplwt 
forms,  many  of  them,  persist  through  all  recognisable  time  ;  from  the 
absence  of  inflammable  material  they  appear  indeed  to  be  practically 
indestructible.  The  adaptability  of  the  lower  types  of  ferns  to  tbcit 
sunoundings  is  most  remarkable.  Remove  them  into  the  tropical 
heat  and  care  of  the  consen-atory,  and  they  flourish  exceedingly ; 
remove  them  after  this  treatment  to  the  open  ground,  and  they  feel 
the  effects  of  the  change,  but  they  survive,  and  in  due  time  appear 
again  bereft  of  none  of  their  original  characters, 

"Living  fossils"  form  the  most  tangible  connecting  links  that  the 
pure  evolutionist  has  to  glory  in.  Take  in  this  connection  the  duck- 
billed platypus— it  has  webbed  claws,  it  lays  eggs  like  a  bird,  it  is 
billed  like  a  bird ;  yet  it  has  mammae,  and  is  said  to  suckle  its  young. 
What  is  it — reptile,  bird,  mamm:e,  living  fossil,  or  connecting  link? 
It  appears  to  be  the  duck-hilled  platypus,  just  purely  and  simply  this 
particular  animal  and  nothing  else.  It  invariably  reproduces  its 
kind,  nothing  more  reptilian,  more  bird-like,  or  more  mammal  than 
itself  And  this  leads  me  to  still  further  discuss  what  I  think  may 
be  one  of  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  a  separate  creatioR,  The 
'  <iffe.  lion,  rabbit,  sole,  man.  reproduce  themselves  through  generation 
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»ftcr  generation  ;  no  nmouiit  of  caprice  or  strayed  sexual  Usle  biiiigs 
Rjrth  any  unlike  animal  capable  of  reproducing  itself.  Perverted 
sexual  efibru may  product-  hjbritis,  but  ilic  hybrids  cannot  perpetuate 
ihemsetvcs. 

Just  a  word  in  passing  to  say  that  it  is  a  pity  that  the  terms 
hybrid  and  mon|;Tel  are  so  loosely  applied.  By  hybrids  I  mean  the 
numerutis  varieties  produced  by  noticing  and  crossing  the  variations 
in  Species  ;  by  mongrels,  the  actual  crossing  of  different  species. 
However,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  speak  of  true  hybrids  (varieties  of 
a  species)  and  false  hybrids  (crosses  between  distinct  species). 

To  return  :  Take  all  the  startling  and  beautiful  results  of  the 
fiocal  hybridist— they  produce  no  new  species.  The  ordained  plan 
is  absolutf^ly  unalterable.  Variety  of  the  details  of  a  fixed  species  is 
the  only  power  possessed  by  the  gardener  and  scientist.  The  laws  of 
Nature  provide  for  no  relief — she  is  herself  a  hybridist,  and  even  in 
Ihis  respect  man  is  only  copying  her.  In  spite  of  all  the  fertilising 
agencies  of  the  wind,  no  pennanent  change  occurs,  nothing  new 
crops  up  to  remain.  Every  variety  of  pollen  is  floating  freely  over 
our  fields,  hedgerows,  and  forests  the  mas?  of  it  falling  wide  of  any 
pistil  whatever,  another  targe  riiiantity  coming  into  contact  with 
unlike  pistillate  organs,  and  a  smaller  quantity  coming  into  contact 
with  the  hke  opposite  generative  organs  reproduces  its  kind.  A  very 
few  fertilising  mistakes  do  occur  in  the  life  history  of  trees  and 
plants,  as  they  do  also  occur  in  the  life  history  of  animals.  But  it 
is  the  highest  title  thai  they  deserve — "  mistakes  " ;  they  live  and  die 
listakeit,  mistakes  possessing  no  power  of  perpetuating  themselves, 
,  with  no  individuality.  All  other  beings  in  Nature  h.ivc  to 
'  tar  R  (iiture  race  ;  it  is  undoubtedly  their  greatest  duty,  but 

■  poor  false  hybrid  is  born— to  die. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  have  evoluled  through  reptiles,  bird^ 
mammals,  &c.,  without  the  whole  thing  being  wrought  through  the 
inten'eniion  of  sexual  union.  The  sexual  law  appears  to  In:  plain 
enough,  and  seems  to  forbid  evolution  except  through  the  advance 
of  a  species.  Is  there  anything  in  the  evolution  of  parts  of  an 
animal's  body?  Undoubtedly  various  organs  may  from  use  and 
ctiltivBlion  reach  a  high  degree  of  development,  and  as  a  result  of 
disuse  may  almost  disappear.  It  has  been  staled  that  the  gitafle's 
neck  has  cvoluted  on  account  of  generations  of  giraffes  having 
browsed  tipon  the  tree  tops ;  no  doubt  he  has  a  highly  developed 
neck,  but  the  hare,  rabbit,  and  deer  have  for  generations  strained 
th«ir  Decks  lo  the  uttermost  for  the  sake  of  eating  the  bark  of  younf 
trees,  but  the  straining  has  had  no  giraS'e-like  efTecl  upon  them.    Th« 
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Takinft  again  the  carpal  {wrist)  bones  and  the  metacarpal  (haiid) 
bnnei  we  discover  only  a  confusion  of  the  details  of  descent — fat 
there  U  no  other  son  of  confusion.  Analogy  shows  us  plainly  thai 
Nature  allows  of  no  ronfusion  in  her  plans,  and  if  wc  admit  no  con- 
fusion, then  hovr  arc  wc  to  explain  the  finding  of  these  detallx  in 
all  the  oldest  fossils  of  each  kind,  also  in  every  living  or  recently 
dead  creature,  aftiT  its  kind? — only  hy  reference  to  atavism,  lo 
hybridism,  to  mongrclism,  or  perhaps  to  a  separate  original  impbnta- 
tion  of  the  chniaclcrs  of  each  individual  species.  The  peK-is  of  any 
animal  is  a  very  important  ossilication,  for  it  protects  the  rcpro- 
duclive  organs,  and  the  ultimate  safe  extrusion  of  the  embryo 
depends  upon  its  right  construction.  The  three  divisions  of  the 
human  pelvic  bone  arc  united  into  a  solid  whole.  TTmj  same 
remarks  will  apply  to  the  peMs  of  at  least  one  member  of  the 
lowest  class  of  the  vcrtebtala — the  angler  fish.  In  birds,  with  the 
exception  of  the  ostrich,  we  find  no  ventral  symphyi^is.  In  man's 
class  we  do  find  it,  but  some  of  the  insectivorous  animals  have 
an  open  pelvis.  Therefore,  as  to  the  possession  of  a  solidified  l>one 
and  of  a  ventml  symphysis,  we  find  the  great  majority  of  the  members 
of  man's  class  agreeing  with  a  member  of  the  class  fishes.  Birds 
and  reptiles  are  often  linked  together  (Ichthyopsida)— in  the  great 
pelvic  points  that  1  have  noticed  they  differ  absolutely. 

I  think  that  I  have  [minted  out  suflicient  facts.  The  interpreta- 
tion of  them  is  the  imporUnt  consideration.  Personally,  I  do  not 
take  the  Pithecanthropus  erectus  seriously,  for  the  reasons  already 
given  ;  and  apart  from  these  reasons,  I  do  not  see  why  some  of  these 
remains  should  not  have  belonged  to  a  dwarf,  perliaps  to  acromegalic 
dwarf.  Not  long  ago  I  listened  to  a  paper  by  Mr.  Gilford,  F.R.C.S. ; 
it  was  a  descriptive  paper,  and  dealt  with  some  eight  or  nine  dwarfs. 
With  one  Of  them  I  w.is  familiar  during  life,  and  1  also  examined 
some  of  his  bones  after  death.  I  could  not  help  thinking,  if  he  had 
lived  and  died  ages  ago,  what  a  beautiful  '*  missing  link "  some  of 
his  remains  would  now  make,  particularly  if  they  had  happened  to 
be  distributed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  questionable  ape  remains. 

My  thoughts  reverted  to  the  same  line  when  not  long  ago,  in 
the  Badminton  Magazine,  1  read  an  account  of  "wolf  children."  I 
could  not  doubt  that  the  description  of  these  nurselings  was  on  the 
whole  correct ;  and,  undoubtedly,  their  manner  of  progression  would 
modify  their  limb  bones  in  an  animal  direction.  The  method  of 
eating,  too,  and  the  snapping  movements,  would  naturally  develop 
the  jaw  in  a  prognathous  direction.  Apparently  they  have  not  been 
so  rare  as  to  forbid  their  remains  from  ever  being  discovered. 
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Wc  must  reRiembeT  also  that  human  beings  classing  with  the 
buahmen"  type  probably  migrated  from  the  scat  of  man's  first 
ippearance.  If  we  think  of  what  these  men  are  now,  of  what  they  may 
have  been,  of  their  possible  hnes  of  travel,  and  of  what  atavism  would 
■n«an  with  sucli  beings,  surely  here  would  be  another  possible  source 
of  the  so-called  "  links."  I  think  that  the  three  sources  I  have  just 
named  might  account  for  any  "  missing  link  "  that  has  already  been 
discovered,  or  for  any  other  that  is  hkely  to  be  unearthed. 

Dr.  Dubois'  discos-tries  are  very  interesting,  and  he  has  dealt 
with  them  fairly,  but  I  feat  with  "Our  Mutual  Friend"  that  there 
are  mtny  of  us  always  lying  by  ready  to  go  wrong  upon  the  next  idea 
that  may  be  broached.  If  I  added  anything  further  to  my  remarks 
Upon  the  bird-reptile  connection,  1  would  repeal  thai  I  cannot 
understand  why  we  have  such  a  mass  of  pure  reptiles  left  (living  and 
besilised),  and  why  such  a  mass  of  pure  birds  left  (living  and 
fossilised),  and  yet  no  living,  and  practically  no  fossDised  go- 
bctwccns. 

I  have  tried  to  point  out  in  this  paj>ersome  reasons  for  a  belief  in 
a  separate  creation,  and  by  a  separate  creation  what  I  mean  is  this — 
that  a  something  was  created  in  the  beginning,  and  that  this  unknown 
mass  or  atom  was  stamped  at  once  and  for  ever  with  its  permanent 
characteristics.  This  something  meant  species — a  separate  being. 
In  its  evolution  it  has  shown  itself  capable  of  endless  variation.  It 
is  varied,  may  be  by  natural  laws,  may  be  by  man.  It  is  incapable 
of  reproducing  permanently  anything  but  itself,  and  for  its  race  to 
run,  its  tike  sperm  cells  must  come  into  contact  with  like  germ  cells. 

In  a  recent  Usue  of  "  L'Anthropologie,"  Tome  vii,  m,  5,  there  is 
a  description  of  the  Mol  race — a  race  of  wiled  men.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  observations  of  this  race  have  yet  been  made  by  a 
trained  scientist. 

Finally,  I  would  say  that  embryological  study  still  further  helps 
to  strengthen  the  views  of  those  who  are  inclined  not  to  accept 
in  lata  the  Darwinian  theory  of  evolution.  The  whole  question  is 
really  not  one  of  dispute,  but  of  degree. 

w,  T.  riteiHArr. 
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d«l  nobly  with  my  father  when  his  enemies  were  stronger  than  he ; 
md  when  ihou  wert  a  man  and  not  a  devil.  And  the  third  cloak 
coven  me.  Put  back  thy  steel,  Citheng ;  my  mother's  son  has 
more  to  say  yet,  and  anon  thou  canst  slay  me  more  slowly  than  by 
the  knife.  And  under  the  fourth  cloak  my  mother  sends  thee  Una 
the  second,  and  she  bids  thee  love  thy  daughter  well.  And  under 
the  fifth  cloak  is  my  mother,  whom  thou  hadst  once,  living,  and 
whom  my  father  sends  to  thy  keeping,  dead." 

"And  now  remain,"  said  Citheng,  mocking.  "The  third  cloak 
and  the  sixth — that  which  wrapped  thee,  young  cockatrice,  and  that 
which  lies  empty  yonder." 

"  The  empty  cloak  is  seven-coloured,  and  fit  only  for  a  kbig's 
wear,"  said  young  Aluinn,  "  My  mother  wove  it  for  you,  my  lord — 
nay,  feel  and  see  it— there  is  no  trickery  in  it ;  and  once  the  fingers 
that  wove  it  were  dear  to  thee."  Cilhcng  took  the  cloak  up,  and 
threw  it  over  his  shoulder.  "Well,  and  is  thy  message  done,  son  of 
Brian  the  Fighter?"  he  said.  "Hadsl  thou  spoken  less  boldly, 
I  had  slain  ihee,  perhaps ;  but  because  I  am  a  fox  I  love  a 
wolf  and  s  wolfs  cub,  and  thou  mayst  go  back  to  thy  valleys 
•cathelessv  Moreover,  for  a  space  of  six  years  Brefny  shall 
pay  me  no  more  uibutes.  And  now — where  are  my  Ollamhs, 
Miledh,  and  Cabham  and  Leabhar?  Take  up  the  Queen  of 
Brefny,  and  bid  my  singing  women  come  and  lament  her  as  if 
she  were  the  high  queen  of  Ireland,  instead  of"— he  looked  at 
Alutnn's  listening  face,  and  some  devil  whispered  into  his  car  the 
next  words  that  he  spoke^"  the  fairest  wanton  that  ever  a  high  king 
tired  of."  Then  Aluinn  leapt  forward  again,  and  two  stood  quickly 
between  him  and  the  king,  thinking  that  he  had  a  knife  in  hand,  but 
slill  he  stood  unarmed  and  his  clenched  hands  were  empty.  "  There 
yet  remain  two  cloaks  to  complete  the  tale  of  six,  lord,"  he  said 
laughing  lightly  as  he  looked  up  into  theking's  mocking  eyes.  "The 
third  cloak  covered  me— for  all  eyes  to  see,  but  the  sixth  cloak  that 
ye  wear  now  covered  one  ye  saw  not— nor  any  of  your  Ollamhs. 
Death,  Citheng,  lay  underneath- the  black  Death  that  slew  first  my 
mother's  beauty  and  then  my  mother — and  now  it  shall  slay  tliee, 
Citheng  the  king.     Ay,  kill  me  now,  for  my  enand  is  done." 

He  held  out  his  empty  hands  as  if  in  welcome  to  the  naked 
knives  that  shone  around  him  :  and  was  dead  before  the  king  liad 
shaken  himself  free  of  the  plagucstrtick  garment:  and  it  was  on  a 
dead  man's  quiet  face  that  the  king  set  his  heel.  And  by  order  of 
the  king  they  whipped  thehitls-man  naked  through  the  camp,  and  the 
skive  girl  they  strangled  in  a  noose  of  her  own  red-gold  hair :  vo£ 


-^JSf   SUBTERRANEAN   CAl^ES. 

"*^ERE  is  a  land  of  fairy  waterfalls  and  subterranean  caves  in 
Ij^         ^'orkshire  the  like  of  which  does  not  exist  in  any  other  part 
_^  Sl-and.    The  falls  can  be  seen  by  all  men,  but  some  of  ihe  gloomy 
'<i  caverns  baffle  even  yet  the  courage  and  the  skill  of  the  moM 
-^nd  advcntuious  explorers. 

%he  neighbourhood  of  Iiigleborough,  in  Yorkshire,  raising  its 
head  above  the  clouds,  the  moors  are  pitted  with  the  yann- 
^  ~Xs  which  the  people  know  as  pot-holes.  Some  of  these  are  as 
^wjjd  mysterious  as  when  primeval  man  lived  near  them,  and  for 
^^  "Vre  can  tell,  the  waters  that  thunder  down  them  when  the  rains 
^^*"^im  the  hills  may  go  through  " caverns  measureless  to  man, 
^*^  to  a  sunless  sea."  In  this  region  of  Ingteton  alone  there  are 
^^*Tanean  streams  that  surge  along  in  darkness,  and  of  which  the 
^^<i  length  can  only  be  reckoned  by  hundreds  of  miles  ;  and 
^^*  are  on  the  moorland  everywhere  great  dismal  gulfs,  to  look  into 
^~^Vt  is  lo  turn  any  but  the  strongest  head  and  appal  any  but  the 
^*''test  heart. 

*4en  of  iron  nerve  and  thirsting  for  adventure  leave  England  in 

'^""  casing  numbers  for  the  countries  of  the  Alps  or  the  Himalayas, 

^^chdr  own  doors  almost  they  can  face  descents  which  arc  as  trying 

^^  as  dangerous  as  any  climbing  in  the  hills  of  Switzerland  or  India. 

The  origin  of  these  natural  pits  is  simple.    The  pot-holes  are  the 

^^\jlt  of  the  processes  which  have  carved  the  carboniferous  limestone 

*^«ier  the  crust  of  the  earth  for  some  miles  round  Ingleborough  into 

^titasiic  shapes.    The  stones  themselves  are  worn  by  the  incessant 

^^Hon  of  the  water,  but  in  the  limestones  the  streams  eat  out  the 

Softer  parts  and  leave  the  harder  casings  comparatively  intact.     The 

^*ter  is,  therefore,  constantly  burrowing  underground  and  scooping 

^lut  chuinels.  cavities,  and  caverns ;  and  from  time  to  time  this  natural 

«pping  and  mining  causes  the  strata  above  to  collapse,  and  so  leads 

to  the  formation  of  pot-holes. 

Within  six  miles  of  Inglelon  there  are  a  large  number  of  these 
natural  caves  and  pits,  some  of  which  up  to  this  moment,  in  spite  of 
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immediate  Tx^ty.  Tboo(h  it  »»»«9p«M0y  made  for  Mr.  Dawson. 
and  wu  M  caBp*ct  and  poitaUe  as  possible  it  was  extremely 
iiKoovenkBI  W  ««nr,  aad  more  tiooWe  than  it  was  worth.  There  is 
hotting  T^  in^entwJ  for  art  exploring  thai  can  beat  a  good 
■^fcx  candle  The  p«ity  lad  a  wire-rope  ladder.  4»  feet  lonK. 
^'vidftd  into  three  sections  of  14  feet,  fastened  and  unfastened 
■  mean,  of  dog-cUsps,  so  that  in  beating  a  great  weight  it  «h 
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impossible  for  tlie  cUsps  to  come  uolooaened.  This  ladder 
was  invaluable.  It  was  flexible,  and  each  meinber  of  the  part^  had 
a.  section  wound  round  his  body,  immediately  under  the  armpits. 
The  Udder  «as  of  such  width  that  it  rested  on  the  hips,  and 
required  no  fastening  over  the  arms,  thus  leaving  them  quite  free.  It 
was  carried  this  way,  and  when  any  depth  of  a  drop  was  encountered, 
two,  or  three  sections  were  unboimd,  and  clasped  together  as 
occasion  required. 

The  CKpIorcrs  had  about  60  feet  of  knotted  rope,  also  some 

rt  lengths  of  rope  for  binding,  and  .1  fair  supply  of  candles  and 

tehcs.     They  went  down  Long  Churn  on  Saturday,  June  r6, 1894. 

With  Mr.  Dawson  and  his  friend  Mr,  Townend  was  Joseph  Ucan, 

a  local  innkeeper,  who  had  shown  a  great  interest  in  the  work.    The 

partjr  began  the  descent,  clad  only  in  woollen  shirts  and  kiiickcr- 

:eri,  at  9  A.W.,  at  the  lower  opening  of  Long  Churn.    There  had 

I  a  good  deal  of  rain  during  the  week,  and  in  consequence  the 

^explorets  were  on  an  average  wading  in  water  ftom  two  to  three  feci 

deep  the  whole  lime.    The  entrance  to  Alum  Vot  is  low,  but  widens 

,jOUI  soon  after  entering.     The  first  part  is  comparatively  easy,  but 

wtt.      The  water,  however,    sinks  alioiit  40  yards  from  the 

entrance^  and  the  rest  of  the  journey  until  you  get  to  Alum  Pot 

-itself  is  by  comparison  almost  dry.     Where  the  water  sinks  is  a  deep 

(pool,  and  to  avoid  going  through,  there  is   a  cross-channel  to  the 

[■right  that  you  can  pass  over,  and  which  brings  you  again  back  to  the 

main  passage  alter  the  pool  has  been  passed.     The  bottom  of  the 

dre  is  hero  ^rly  level.     After  going  some  way  you  come  to  another 

^'Chambcf  of  fair  height,  but  full  of  water — in  some  places  eight  or 

H  ten  feet  deep.     It  is  a  four-  or  five-foot  drop  into  it,  and  you  can 

■  Avoid  swimming  or  ducking  by  finding  a  foothold  round  the  edge. 

^^1'be  accommodation  is,  however,  only  slight, 

V        There  is  a  third  pool  in  the  next  chamber,  with  about  a  four-foot 

drop  into  the  hoUow,  but  this  pool  is  only  four  to  five  feet  deej^, 

and  it  is  possible  10  wade  through  it.     The  passage  from  here  turns 

and  twists  a  great  deal,  but  for  the  first  and  only  time  there  is  a  good 

collection  of  sulaciiies.    You  then  come  to  a  very  awkward  piece  of 

fearing.  You  have,  as  it  were,  to  drop  through  a  hole  at  your  feet 
The  hole  is  very  narrow,  and  you  have  to  work  your  way  down, 
holding  yourself  in  position  by  pressing  yoiir  back  against  the  side. 
It  is  about  nine  feet  down.  There  is  plenty  of  foothold  after  the 
first  foot  ot  so,  but  though  not  in  any  way  dangerous,  it  is  trouble- 
6ome,  and  one  of  the  party  got  htmg  up  by  his  ladder,  which  wedged 
him  fast  with  his  feet  in  space. 
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tnad  Av^g^Ad  not  aeca 

this  point.     It  wis  about 

Wriipn  oowB  into 

itetbetn,  a  somU  mam- 

pot  zad  came  down  abnott  Is 

■^  ■:.,-.r.-Hiq»BCT  of  tte  gpof  Ae  wMt  phcc  seemed  Uke 
iMff  o(  "DIM  1«BB  oiabow,  tiie  eoloct»  beaotifiil  beyofMl  comptn 
bat  iHCf  0^  «^^  1^  >■>  b*'  ■Bwda  little  bnh«T  round,  the 
party  faand  Ae  ant  tioakiwiT  beenB,  and  being  wet  to  the  skin 
tbey  vefc  voy  coU.  and  their  linle  stodc  of  whisky  was  \-ery  soon 
cxbaotKd  in  trytt^  to  keep  iheanelret  wiirni. 

Fran  the  secopd  to  the  dnd  sugc  Uie)- bad  iK)C  mtKh  difficulty : 
thou^  it  wu  uopkasant  oo  tccooot  of  the  Urge  quantity  of  loose 
nones  that  people  hid  thrown  over  the  K^  (torn  time  to  time.  They 
soambloi  to  stage  three  with  kaotted  topes,  and  there  Mr.  Dawson 
had  an  u^l  y  drop,  letting  his  grip  loose  when  halfway  down,  and  Minn 
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■  the  rest  of  ibe  distance.  At  this  stage  they  went  back  to  the  bottom 
^   of  the  long  drop,  and  Dean  went  up  the  ladder  to  the  mouih  of  Long 

Chum,  in  order  that  he  could  let  it  down  to  his  companions,  as  they 

■  could  gel  no  farther  without  it,  the  floor  suddenly  dropping  again. 
He  had  to  sUy  up  til!  he  came  back  lo  fasten  the  ladder  to 
enable  ihcm  to  return.  After  they  got  ihe  ladder  ihey  reached  the 
third  sts^  again  without  much  difficuJty  ;  but  here  again  they  were 
in  trouble,  and  needed  some  assistnnce,  but  there  was  nothing  what- 
ever  to  fasten  a  rope  to,  the  available  ledge  being  only  small  loose- 
stones.  They,  however,  threw  their  ladders  down,  absolutely 
"burning  their  ships,"  and  so  they  had  either  to  descend  to  the 
ladden  or  stay  all  night  where  they  were. 

(The  chasm  here  is  considerably  narrowed,  and  has  been  bridged 
by  a  huge  stone  which  has  got  wedged  across  it  at  some  remote 
date  ;  and  so  the)*  worked  their  way  round  the  edge  of  the  pot  lo  the 
fetrther  side,  hoping  to  climb  over  the  stone  bridge  which  slopes 
rapidly  downward  to  the  lower  tc\-el  they  wanted  to  reach.    This, 

I  and  getting  over  the  stone,  was  the  most  uncomfortable  work  of  the 
descent,  as  the  foothold  was  not  of  the  best  round  the  pot,  and 
underneath  was  a  drop  of  at  least  150  feel  straight  down.  Kut  this 
was  their  only  chance  of  getting  lo  the  level  where  the  ladders  were. 
Mr.  Tovraend  led  the  way,  and  Mr.  Dawson  followed.  They  then 
cautiously  crept  down  the  stone,  holding  on  by  leelh  and  eyelids, 
and  successfully  bridged  the  chasm.  From  there  they  crawled  and 
crept  some  distance  along  the  sharp  sloping  floor.     Once  more  they 

■  got  the  ladders  into  position.    This — the  south — end  of  the  chasm 

■  (the  end  of  Long  Chutn  being  the  north),  is  the  least  drop.  The 
H  bottom  of  Alum  Pol  slopes  down  very  much  towards  the  north,  it 
I  being  deepest  underneath  the  exit  from  Long  Chum.  The  bottom 
I  was  then  very  wel,  and  .is  a  further  descent  lo  the  other  end  nc- 
I  ccssilated  more  ropes,  which  they  did  not  possess,  the  party  could 
I  not  proceed. 

■  There  b  one  thing  any  one  going  down  these  pols  should  attend 
tOi  and  that  b  to  leave  someone  at  the  top  lo  keep  people  from 
throwing  stones  down,  as  there  is  hardly  any  shelii;r.  This  ihc  parly 
did  not  do,  however,   and  they  were  somewhat  alarmed  by  the 

■  appearance  of  two  fair-sized  missiles.  These,  luckily,  were  tlirown 
from  Ihc  farther  side.  If  the  explorers  had  been  standing  undet- 
neaih  the  tourist,  the  consequences  might  have  been  serious.    The 

I  explorers  waited  and  shouted  for  some  time,  and  as  no  more  stones 
came  they  went  on  their  subterranean  way  rejoicing. 
Such  is  Mr.  Dawson's  account  of  the  first  descent  of  Alum  Fot. 
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inch  a  telephone  600  fi-ct  long,  and  magnesium  wire  and  candles. 
Wiih  the  lelcphon*  he  communicated  regularly,  reporting  progress 
to  the  anxious  crowd  at  the  brink,  in  which  waa  hia  wife.  The  pre- 
parations for  the  descent  occupied  three  hours,  and  the  ascent  alone 
tooic  twenl>'-eight  niinuies,  so  that  the  arduous  nature  of  the  upward 
climb  can  be  readily  appreciated.  The  total  depth  of  the  Chyll  was 
round  to  be  330  feet,  and  the  chamber  at  the  bottom  450  feel  long, 
from  ISO  to  130  feet  broad,  and  between  90  and  100  feet  high. 
The  Frenchman  found  that  the  water  which  falU  into  the  GhjU 
percolates  into  the  soil,  and  that  there  are  several  main  outlets 
which  arc  so  much  choked  up  with  sand  and  boulders  as  to  be  un- 
cxplorablc  without  great  labour.  Perliaps  these  channels  will,  when 
cleared  out,  reveal  wonders  that  are  as  yet  undreamed  of.  They  are, 
even  now,  the  cause  of  hungr>-  desire  on  the  part  ofscieral  Englishmen 
who  wish  to  get  to  the  very  core  of  these  subterranean  mysteries. 

Appended  are  Interesting  particulars  of  some  of  the  chief  pits 
within  six  miles  of  Inglcton.  Rowen  Pot  is  called  by  Mr.  Harry 
Speight,  the  welMtnown  writer  about  the  beautiesof  Yorkshire,  the 
most  awful  fi.ssurc  in  the  dale.  The  circumference  is  tjo  feet  long 
by  la  yards  wide,  diminishing  to  4  yards.  An  exploring  party  once 
descended  to  a  depth  of  351  feet,  when,  following  a  horl/ontal 
passage  for  a  considerable  distance,  they  met  with  a  perpendicular 
opening,  and  lowering  themselves  by  successive  stages  ultimately 
reached  a  depth  of  600  feet ;  but  this  was  not  the  bottom.  Marble 
Pot  has  a  drop  of  90  feet,  and  much  water  is  carried  to  a  hole  in  it, 
the  known  depth  of  which  is  50  feet.  Juniper  I'ot  is  full  of  water  to 
3  depth  of  80  feet,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  explore  it. 
Raspberry  Pot  is  a  deep  rift  with  a  long  drop.  Nothing  is  known  of 
it,  as  it  has  never  been  exploicU.  The  Fluted  Hole  is  of  grcaideplb, 
but  nothing  is  known  of  it.  The  I'JIlar  Hole  is  so  narrow  that  one 
can  stride  over  it.  It  has  been  plumbed  to  a  depth  of  150  feei,  but 
has  never  been  descended.  The  Long  Kin  Hole  (West)  is  narrow 
at  the  surface,  and  sliaped  like  the  letter  L.  It  lias  been  plumbed 
(o  300  feet ;  but  this  cannot  with  certainly  be  declared  to  be  the 
full  depth.  Roscbay  Pot,  Fern  Pot,  Moss  Hole,  Mudfoot  Hole  and 
Cave  Pol  have  never  been  descended,  and  nothing  is  known  of 
them.  They  are  very  wet.  The  Bogyart's  Roaring  Hole,  which  is 
full  of  water  in  wet  weather,  has  3  vertical  drop  of  145  feet.  Jingle 
Pot  has  a  depth  of  48  feet,  a  length  of  70  feel,  and  a  width  of  10  feet. 
It  is  generally  full  of  water.  Merc  Ghyll  is  a  gap  240  feet  long. 
The  water  disappears  in  an  abyss,  the  depth  of  which  is  unknown. 
There  are  other  pot-holes  without  either  names  or  known  dimensions. 
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A  Calbndak  or  ike  Innbk  Teui>ls  Records. 


THE  process  of  calendaring  oar  national  records,  lint  staned  b^ 
my  old  friend  Sir  Thomas  Duffus  Hardy  and  cominued 
with  unabated  leal  by  succeeding  Keepers  of  the  Recoidi,  has 
spurred  other  custodians  of  important  documents  to  emulative  effort, 
and  it  seems  hkely  that  another  half  century  or  less  will  see  all 
manuscript  treasures  of  importance,  if  not  placed  beyond  the  chances 
of  toss  by  theft,  burning,  or  decay,  at  least  rendcci^d  available  fot 
purposes  of  scholarship.  Among  the  earhesl  of  the  great  public 
bodies  10  calendar  the  more  important  of  these  documents  is  the 
Honourable  Society  of  the  Inner  Temple,  the  first  volume  of  whose 
records  has  been  edited  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Indervrick,  Q.C.,  and  pub- 
lished by  order  of  the  Masters  of  the  Bench.'  Mr.  Inderwick  is  a 
well-known  antiquary,  who  in  the  pauses  of  incessant  professioit  at 
labour  has  found  time  to  write  "  Side  Lights  on  the  Stuarts,"  "  The 
King's  Peace,"  "  The  Story  of  King  Edward  and  New  ^Vinchcl3eal," 
and  "  The  Prisoner  of  War."  The  task  of  calendaring  could  scarcely 
have  been  entrusted  to  more  Uustwoithy  or  competent  hands.  But 
one  volume  lias  as  yut  appeared,  a  herald  of  more  to  come.  This 
deals  with  the  period  between  ai  Henry  VH.  (1505)1  when  surviving 
records  begin,  and  45  Elizabeth  (1603).  The  records  arc  ushered  in 
by  an  historical  introduction,  which  is  to  some  extent  a  digest  of 
what  is  most  valuable  in  the  contents,  and  a  history,  not  only  of  the 
InnerTemple,  but  of  the  Temple  as  a  whole.  Not  the  earliest  records 
are  those  of  the  Inner  Temple,  those  of  Lincoln's  Inn  going  farther 
back.  They  ate  earlier,  however,  by  some  years  than  the  records  of 
Gray's  Inn,  and  begin  about  the  same  time  as  those  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  supporting  thus  the  idea  which  is  borne  out  in  other  respects 
that  the  place  in  which  the  documents  appertaining  to  both  the 
Temples  were  originally  kept  was  the  same.  ^ 

■  H.  Sothcna  &  Co. 
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The  HooaiKR  Porr. 


SOME  few  years  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  at  a  briUia 
gathering  Mr.  James  Whilcomb  Riley,  the  American  poet,  a: 


brilliant 
and 

of  hearing  him  recite  one  or  two  of  his  short  poems.  So  simple, 
touching,  and  (alhelic  were  these,  dealing  general!)'  with  children, 
that  his  subsequent  work  has  been  followed  by  mc  with  extreme 
interest.  In  Engbnd  Mr.  Riley  i.t  known  to  the  few  ;  in  America 
lie  has  won  widespread  recognition,  and  those  who  follow  the  best 
American  magaiincs,  Seribtur't  or  the  Ctntury,  look  out  in  them 
fi^rhb  sweet,  hcMnely,  thoroughly  human  lyrics,  ordinarily  in  what  is 
krtown  a.t  the  Hoo^ier  dialect.  Whence  ts  derived  the  word  Hoosier 
— unlamiliai',  doubtk-ss,  to  my  readers  as  myself — I  know  not.  It  is 
now,  however,  in  current  use  in  the  United  Stales,  and  is  applied 
to  the  supposed  speech  of  the  inhabitants  of  Indiana.  Americans 
have  reached  a  point  at  which  interest  in  dialects  and  local 
cmtoms  is  natural,  and  are  beginning  to  look  after  their  own 
antiquities.  More  than  any  living  writer,  Mr.  Riiey  has  popularised 
the  dialect  of  his  own  state,  and  his  Hoosier  poems  are  among  the 
most  characteristic  productions  of  the  present  day.  Mr.  Riley's 
writings  are,  however,  not  confined  to  dialect  poems,  or  indeed  to 
poems,  since  *&  a  prose  writer  he  is  with  some  ei-en  more  popular 
than  as  a  pocL  In  the  mingled  humour  and  pathos  of  his  prose 
narratives  he  comes  nearer  Dickens  than  any  other  writer.  In  his 
child  poems  he  is  chiefly  noteworthy  for  the  delicacy  and  fidelity 
of  his  descriptions,  his  insight  into  child  life,  and  his  sympathy  with 
childish  preconceptions  and  aspirations.  Our  own  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  has  been  happy  in  his  treatment  of  child  themes  and  his 
appeal  to  children.  I  doubt,  however,  whether  his  sympathy  even 
is  a*  full  as  that  of  Mr.  Riley. 

Mr.  Riley's  Verse  a.vd  Probe. 

THE  latest  volume  of  Mr.  Whitcomb  Riley's  poems  is  entitled 
"A  Child-World,"  and  is  published  in  Indianapohs  and 
Kansas  City.'  It  lends  itself  not  very  readily  to  quotations,  which 
indeed  to  any  adequate  extent  I  may  not  attempt.  A  few  lines, 
not  at  all  the  best,  arc  all  on  which  I  venture.  After  giving  a 
picture  of  an  Indiana  home,  its  occupants  and  visitors,  the  volume 
it  made  up  of  sketches  and  stories  narrated  to  or  by  the  children. 
The  child-world  itself  consists  of— 

IndUiupolii,  Th*  Bow«D-M«rrill  Compaoy ;  Loodon,  Lonem*B(  ft  Co. 
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KAMBULA'S    IVAR-CLUB. 

By  J.  R.  Werxer. 

IT  is  light  brownish  yellow  in  colour,  about  two  feet  long,  grace- 
fully curved,  with  a  round,  smooth,  and  beautifully  polished 
bandle.  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  knob  lo  prevent  its  slipping  out  of 
the  hand.  The  club  end  is  diamond  shape  in  section,  its  thickest 
put  being  gradually  worked  ofT  into  the  h:iiidle;  the  diiiniond- shaped 
portion  tapers  symmelrically  ofl'  to  a  point,  and  the  club  is  so  beauti- 
fully balanced  (hat  it  could  be  turned  in  mid  stroke  and  the  blow 
given  with  ihc  flat  instead  of  with  the  edge.  A  blow  with  the  flat 
would  be  bad  enough,  but  tenible  would  be  the  edge-stroke  given 
from  the  hands  of  a  suong  man.  The  weight  of  the  club  and  its 
impetus  would  carry  it  crashing  clean  through  the  human  skull. 

What  battles  it  may  have  seen  I  know  not.  WTiat  nigger's  grand- 
father first  took  to  smashing  the  skulls  of  other  niggers  with  it,  I  can 
only  imagine.  But  the  tusk  from  which  it  was  nude  must  have  been 
B  large  one  to  give  a  solid  piece  of  ivory  big  enough  to  make  my 
club,  and  it  must  have  taken  a  long  time  to  fashion  it  with  the  rude 
tools  used  by  the  Lomamis  or  Cahunga.  Besidtts,  it  is  beautifully 
polished,  another  operation  requiring  time,  and  the  handle  is  worn 
smooth  and  burnished  with  the  friction  of  many  hands  and  constant 
use. 

So  some  time  ago,  probably  even  as  far  back  as  the  days  when 
CUve  was  founding  the  Indian  Empire,  thcic  wandered  an  elephant 
in  the  forests  and  swamps  of  Katanga.  Wandering  e\'er  on,  over 
miles  of  vast  wooded  solitudes,  in  unmolested  grandeur,  he  grew, 
and  his  tusks  waxed  big.  Living  his  life  and  fulHlling  his  part  of 
the  great  work  of  creation ;  breaking  branches  and  pulling  down 
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Kamhf/a's  War-Ciub. 

itiany  a  6ght  did  he  come  out  of  victorious,  and  many  a  skull  did 
trade  wiih  his  fstthful  club  before  be  bad  got  it  nicely  finished, 
90th  and  white.  Then  as  timt  went  on,  exposure  to  the  weather, 
I  the  palm  oil  from  his  hands  sutned  it  a  bright  yellow,  and  still 
mbula  went  to  war  and  catnc  home  victorious  with  his  fa^-ourite 
^KHi,  till  one  sad  and  falcrul  day  nerer  to  be  Torgoitcn  by  the 
tken  Yaponga. 

lOn  tbc  morning  of  that  day  news  had  arrived  that  the  marauding 
bunga — a  pirate  tribe  who  lived  by  plunder  on  the  Iianks  of  Nxali, 
^father  of  all  rivers — were  ascending  the  Komami  to  avenge  thi?m- 
(rcs  for  former  dtfeals  by  the  Vaponga.  (Jetting  into  his  war  |Mint 
I  fenlhcTS,  Kambula  seized  his  Irusty  club,  and  assembling  hisw^r 
10^  prepared  lo  give  bis  encmJes  a  reception  which  should  lie 
netnbercd  and  talked  about  for  years  to  come. 

Standing  on  the  overhanging  pbtform  at  the  bow  of  his  So-fl. 
ioe,  with  some  dozen  of  his  warriors  by  his  side  and  as  many 
ffc  on  the  stem  platform,  he  was  borne  up  and  down  in  front  of 

vilbge  by  loo  stout  slaves,  widding  paddles  whose  beautifully 

•ved  blades,  neaily  four  feet  in  length,  were  topped  by  another 
It  feet  of  handle  covered  with  coils  of  shining  brass,  copper  and 
n  wire,  and  surmounted  wiili  lulls  of  ivory  nearly  three  inches  in 
■meter.  Below  these  ivorj'  balls  were  lashed  two  or  three  small 
n  bells.  Inside  the  gunwales  of  the  canoe  were  ranged  the  shields 
d  fighting  weapons  of  the  hundred  slaves,  and  a  crowd  of  wanior>i 
■od  between  the  two  rows  of  paddlcrs.  In  the  bow,  close  behind 
t  platform  on  which  stood  Kambula  and  his  braves,  was  the  band, 
asisting  of  two  hu^e  wooden  drums  and  several  large  Ivor)' war- 
ms. Every  warrior  was  dirked  with  jxiint  and  feathers,  and  had 
Iring  of  bells  round  each  nrisl  and  ankle ;  while  the  slaves  at  the 
ddles  were  similaily  adorned  with  shells  or  rattling  ornaments  of 
ge  beads,  and  each  had  on  his  head  a  tuft  (jf  feathers.  I'nily 
imbub's  Kar-canoe  was  a  spectacle  worth  seeing,  and  exceeded  in 
indeur  all  the  other  canoes  of  his  fleet. 

On  the  extreme  end  of  the  bow  platform  stood  Kambula,  a  very 
iMldes  in  form,  towering  up  in  all  the  pride  and  beauty  of 
xetsful  manly  slicngth.  Round  his  ankles  wcr-  castanets  of 
all  iron  bells,  and  on  liis  head  the  tall  black  and  white  cap 
iong-baircd  monkey  skin,  adorned  with  feathers  and  cowries, 
tir  Us  shoulders  flowed  the  royal  leopard  robe— the  Iwautiful  tail 
tehing  nearly  to  the  ground — forming  a  splendid  contrast  to  iho 
ep  black  and  dawhng  white  of  the  monkey-skin  cap,  the  long  tall 
which  waa  allowed  to  liaiig  gracefully  down  across  (he  yellow  and 
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HxMut-^i^n^aA^sltmi^Kajtt^cmtfiiatKm.  Then  Kambuh, 

son  sbBpinBtine,  strikes  sp  a  &accw  «iUL  imvinting  balbd,  which 

tssasaioed  by  hnndreds  of  was.    Tlie  ahto,  keeping  tplen^d 

time,  stoop  hwet  to  ibdr  woA.  pfanpos  iheit  paddks  harder  and 

deeper  M  the  nsrtial  mask  s«ep*  ww  »**  fl««-    The  long  rows 

o(  dusky  fonns  vny  altcnotdy  down  and  up  on  aihet  side  o(  ihc 

Viugc  dug  oai  as  the  while  ioo.ta  miilcs  past,  churned  by  hnndreda 

'  Salivt  BWM  *ot  white  men. 
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:  paddle  blades  rising  nnd  falling  in  steady  cadence  to  the  deep 
diapason  of  Kambula's  war-song — 
^m  C>inclf  ioaso  Knmlnila  Iir, 

^K  Kimbuls,  Kambula,  dokjlj  ; 

^^^^^^^v  Kunbuln  ihiigua  Jute  ija, 

^^^Ppi  VoUH.  <!omi.  Knmbuk.' 

^  Thus  did  the  chief  of  Yaponga  go  forth  to  war  I 

Gaily  down  stream,  with  drum  and  horn  and  song,  went  that 
dusky  army.  Away  round  bend  and  down  teach,  and  woe  betide  the 
Bahunga  when  they  meet.  After  a  lime  the  song  and  music  cease, 
and  nothing  is  heard  but  the  grunt  of  the  slaves  straining  at  their 
]>3<idles  and  the  swish  of  the  water  as  it  flows  from  the  biades. 
Some  miles  below  Yaponga  they  enter  a  long  reach,  at  the  end  of 
vhich  is  a  forested  bend.  Round  this  bend  is  the  village  of  tlie  chief 
Malcuta.a  friend  and  ally  of  Kambuta.  On  entering  this  reach  Kambula 
again  struck  up  his  war  song,  and  the  fleet  dashed  gaily  on,  expecting 
lo  find  the  canota  of  Makuta  ready  and  waiting  to  go  forth  in 
Kambula's  train  to  fight  the  Bahunga.  Paster  and  faster  went  the 
paddles  as  they  neared  the  lower  end  of  the  reach,  faster  did 
Kamhuia  stamp,  and  faster  (lew  Uie  dug-out  fleet,  as  louder  swelled 
the  music,  till,  with  a  shout  or  greeting  tbey  swung  grandly  round 
the  bend  and  came  in  sight  of  Makuta's  rillage. 

A-a-ah-h— the  sla\'e5  dug  their  paddles  deep  and  held  firm  as 
the  huge  dug-outs  crashed  into  a  disordered  mass,  the  churned  waters 
surging  nearly  lo  their  gunwales.  There,  where  Makuta's  village  had 
been  was  an  open  blackened  plain,  across  which  men  dressed  in 
white  clothes  were  running  and  shouting.  Ah— M^  were  neither 
Makuta  nor  Bahunga  !  As  Kambitla  paused  and  gazed,  the  white- 
shirtcd  men  gathered  on  the  river  bank  with  long  shiny  sticks  in 
their  hands.  They  lifted  these  sticks,  which  spit  fire  and  noise,  and 
Kambula  saw  several  of  his  warriors  fall  dead,  or  shrieking  with 
agooy.  What  could  it  be  ?  Shouting  to  his  panic-stricken  slaves, 
Kambula  attempted  to  turn  his  fleet  and  paddle  up  stream,  but  again 
those  cruel  tubes  vomited  forth  fire  and  death.  As  Kambula  raised 
his  arm  to  wave  bis  war-club  once  more  on  high,  he  felt  as  it  were  a 
line  of  liquid  fire  p-ass  through  him,  and  fell  lo  the  bottom  of  his 
canoe  with  his  life-blood  spouting  across  his  royal  leopard  robe.  As 
warrior  and  slave  continued  lo  drop  in  quick  succession,  a  dire  panic 

'  Kumbiila's  WBirioia  nil  go  forth. 
fCombula,  O  liail,  Kmiibula  ; 
K-inibiila  biavE  liE  lei'U  Iheni  on. 
O  Iwil,  O  btil,  Kamtnik. 
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■  Thus  did  Kamtpiib's  club  pass  into  the  hands  of  tlic  Bahunga, 
while  ihe  Arabs,  Ascending  ihc  river,  raided  Vapongs  and  cirricd  off 
the  women  and  children  into  slavery. 

So  for  some  two  moons  a  Bahunga  chief  kept  possession  of  the 
i^-ory  club^  and  it  I^y  in  liis  hut,  unused.  The  Bahunga  feared  to  go 
out  marauding,  for  there  were  fearful  and  wonderful  signs  abroad — 

»and  who  could  tcli  what  would  hapj^n  next  ?  Tliere  had  been 
jnucb  fighting  by  the  island  of  AVenya  between  the  "  Tooca-tooca  " 
And  the  "Tamba-taniba,"  till  one  night  the  whole  tribe  of  \Ven)'a 
had  been  aroused  liy  a  great  earthquake  and  thunder,  and  liad  seen 
the  "  Tooca-tooca  "  yo  up  to  the  skies  in  a  ;;tcat  mass  of  lire  and 
(iiiolce — big  as  the  stomi-cloud  that  drives  along  NKili  before  the 
wild  typhoon,  'i'hc  "  Toocalooca  "  «:as  reiwried  lo  be  in  tlic  forest 
preparing  lo  come  down  on  his  enemies  ihc  "Tamba-tamba,"  and 
annihilaic  thuin  with  thundi:r,  fire,  and  smoke,  and  an  earthquake 
that  should  shake  the  land  and  cause  Nali  to  tun  dry.  Wherefore 
the  Bahunga  remained  on  ihc ir  palisaded  blufTs  in  fear  and  trembling, 
vmittng  for  the  end. 

About  one  mooii  2fiei  ihc  great  earthquake  on  ttic  isbnd  of 
Wenya. — otherwise  the  blowing  up  of  Kails  Station  by  Dcane— I 
rame  tollitig  up  x\\cj,  slowly  and  i^ainfully  breajiliiig  the  strong 
current  in  the  great  white  canoe  that  vomited  smoke  by  day  and 
flame  by  night.  An  anxious  time  I  had  of  it  (ill  poor  old  Dcane 
was  safe  on  board,  liven  aflvr  that,  when  w«  h.id  rushed  down 
Btream  and  given  the  Arabs  a  dusting  ai  Vaporo,  we  were  not  safe, 
And  by  Deanc's  advice  sleanu-d  on  lale  into  the  night  till  far  past 
Baliunga's  palisaded  bluffs  and  the  forested  hills  crowned  with 
the  villages  of  that  pirate  tribe,  Uc  had  no  quarrel  with  [he 
Bahunga,  marauders  though  Lhoy  were,  but  rather  desired  their  co- 
operation against  the  .\rabs,  so  we  kept  our  guns  out  of  sight,  and,  as 
wc  passed  them  towards  evening,  htld  out  cloths  and  shiny  bangles 
to  intimate  that  we  were  frii;nds  and  traders  lo  Ihcni,  tliough 
enemies  of  the  Arabs,  and  would  visit  ihcm  peaceably  when  wc  came 
aglun.  We  had  no  time  to  slop  then.  The  Bahunga  bnng  pirates, 
this  display  was  not  wise,  but  ignorance  is  bliss.  So  wc  steamed  on 
till  wc  came  to  a  good  camp  on  a  wooded  islet,  and  there  made 
fast. 

The  moon  utis  very  young  and  it  set  eatly.  The  night  wan  j-till 
and  very  close  and  hot.  While  the  men  were  gelling  in  ihc  wood  for 
the  next  day's  run,  I  sat  talking  to  IJeane  in  the  after  part  of  the 
launch,  which  was  moored — bow  up  stream— at  the  end  of  a  sort  of 
small  cape,  so  as  to  have  a  good  view  all  round.    Suddenly  one  of  the 
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Housaa  scnuics  came  afi,  and,  saluting,  ssud:  "Master,  ttwA*M«(jaY- 
age),  he  die  in  canoe,  canoe  he  come."  Taking  my  revolver  and  going 
forward,  1  saw  a  small  dug-out,  containing  the  apparently  lifdess  body 
of  B  native,  whose  head  hung  over  the  side  and  whose  arm*  drooped 
into  the  water— drifting  down  on  us.  Dcane  raised  hhnsclf  on  his 
elbow  and  gazed  intently  towards  lh<;  approaching  canoe. 

Silently  the  sentiy  and  1  T>-aitcd.  I  with  a  pole  to  sheer  off  the 
floating  coffin  should  it  come  too  close,  the  scniry  eagerly  looking  to 
see  if  there  was  any  loot  in  the  way  of  food  in  Ihc  canoe-  Suddenly 
Deane's  experienced  e)'es  noted  something  wrong  and  he  spok«  juit 
loud  enough  for  me  to  catch  his  words,  where  I  stood  in  Ibe  bow  of 
the  hunch. 

"Look  out,  old  man  !  he's  playing  possum  ;  no  canoe  would  drift 
cross  current  like  that," 

At  the  same  instant  the  sentry  whispered. 

"Mavter,  Mafiita."  ' 

*'  All  right,  Bunduki  upcssc,"*  I  whisp^^red  back. 

Scarcely  had  the  sentry  raised  his  gun  and  pointed  it  at  the 
rccumlmit  nigger,  when  the  canoe  struck  our  stem  aiid  swung  round; 
throwing  myself  flat  down  on  deck  I  reached  over  and  seiied  the 
canoe  with  one  hand,  pointing  my  revolver  with  the  other.  Before  I 
well  knew  what  was  the  matter,  a  towering  black  figure  was  swinging 
something  over  my  head.  Crack  went  the  scntrj-'s  rifle  and  Dcanc's 
revolver,  and  the  sable  Hercules  fell  wounded  in  Ids  canoe.  Twopots 
of  palm-oil  and  a  beautiful  ivory  club  were  all  that  vras  worth  taking 
out  of  that  cattoe.  The  other  weapons  were  a  rough  da^er  and  a 
slight  assegai,  showing  that  the  man  had  intended  to  rob  and  perhaps 
kill  one  or  more  of  us.  The  Houssa  took  the  palm-oil  and  I  kept 
the  club  which  now  lungs  over  my  desk.  Of  all  the  hundred  and 
odd  native  weapons  I  have  brought  home  from  the  Congo,  this  has 
always  been  my  favourite  curio  ever  since  I  picked  it  out  of  that 
treacherous  dug-out  on  the  dark  reaches  below  the  Komami.  I 
called  it  "  Inkosi  Kaas  "  after  reading  Rider  Haggard,  some  of  whoM 
books  Deane  brought  out  to  mc  when  he  retained  to  Africa  a 
bier. 

'  (Tliere  is)  palm-oil  (in  the  «no»), 
'  (Get  youi)  gun  quick. 
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CERAMIC    ART    AT    DERBY. 


IN  all  probability  one  of  the  first  arts  practised  by  man — prc- 
hi»oric  man — was  that  of  the  potter.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
fhwnicians,  Egyptians,  and  Persians  understood  it  nearly  two 
thouNatid  years  before  the  dawn  of  the  Christian  era.  In  the  early 
Scriptures  the  work  of  the  thrower  is  clearly  set  forth.  \\'c  hate  no 
difficalty  in  proving  that  a  large  Etruscan  manufactory,  and  smaller 
ones  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  flourished  a  thousand  years  before 
Christ,  having  been  inaugurated  by  a  colony  of  Phccnicians,  who 
settled  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  Two  thousand  four  hundred 
years  or  more  ago  wc  know  that  the  Japanese  manuractured  both 
earthenware  and  porcelain,  and  a  very  Utile  later  the  Chinese  were 
engaged  in  the  same  pursuits. 

In  the  ver>-  earliest  days  of  the  habitation  of  this  island,  the  days 
of  the  preliistoric  period — the  ancient  Briton  period  ;  tlie  period  of 
savagery — vessels  of  simple  clay  were  formed  fur  scpulcliral  and  other 
vacs.  Many  hundreds  of  barrows  whicli  have  been  opened  have 
rumished  examples  of  grave-mound  pottery,  and,  by  the  antiquary, 
these  have  been  arranged  in  four  classes  :  I.  Sepulchral  or  cinerary 
urns  ;  II,  Drinking  cups  ;  III.  Food  vessels ;  IV.  Immolation  urns, 
H  "The  pottery"  found  in  these  barrows,  writes  the  late  Mr. 
Llewellyn  Jewilt,  "  exhibits  considerable  ditfcrencc,  both  in  clay,  in 
size,  and  tn  ornamentation.  Those  samples  presumed  to  be  the 
oMttt  are  of  course  clay  mixed  with  Mnall  pebbles  and  sand;  the 
hter  ones  of  a  somewhat  clumsy  form,  and  perhaps  a  liner  mixture 
of  days.  They  are  entirely  wrought  by  band,  without  the  assistance 
of  ibe  wheel,  and  are  mostly  very  thick  and  clumsy.  They  are 
very  impetfectty  tired,  having  probably  been  balked  ou  the  funeral 

pyw-" 

E'ridence  is  forthcoming  that  the  Grecians  learnt  the  art  from  the 
Phoenicians  or  Egyptians.  It  was  extensively  practised  by  the 
Romans,  and  other  nations,  during  the  Middle  Ages, 

Coming  now  to  a  consideration  of  that  branch  of  pottery  distin- 
guished as  porcelain,  wc  find  auiheiitic  iccoid  that  tliis  was  made  at 
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soda,  and  lead,  some  of  which  arc  fiucd  in  a  kiln,  snd  while  in  a 
moltvn  state  drawn  olf  into  water,  the  compound  thus  produced 
receiving  the  technical  term  of  "  fiii."  The  other  ingredients  are 
added  to  the  frit,  and  the  whole  ground  together  for  use.  T)u3  «»« 
is  subjected  to  a  great  degree  of  heat,  and  transpareney  is  imparted 
to  it  during  the  fini  iHirning.  The  glaie  is  aAerw-ards  added,  and 
hctng  softer  than  the  "  body  "  is  fuiied  at  a  lon-cr  tirmi)craturc ;  thirty 
hours  go  to  the  Rrst  fusing  and  fourlc-cn  to  the  second.  Having 
made  clear  the  distinction  Iwtwix-n  eartlicnwarc  and  china,  a  word  is 
necessar)'  upon  the  cby  used  in  the  manufacture  of  i>orcc1ain. 

An  autiiority  upon  ceramic  art  states,  that  without  doubt  the 
best  kind  of  chi»3-day  is  got  in  Cornwall,  from  the  mines  of  St. 
Austell.  The  process  for  obtaining  the  cby  is  dillicult,  and  cannot 
be  easily  set  forth.  Clearing  away  the  surface  of  Ihe  ground  to  a 
depth  of  some  twenty  to  thirty  feet,  which  surface  is  called  by 
miners  the  "overburden,"  little  rirulcts  make  their  appearance. 
These  are  conducted  to  various  parts  of  the  mine,  and  rc-ciw  the 
cmmbling  mass  which  falls  down  as  the  miners  operate  with  their 
pickaxes.  The  water  containing  the  clay  runs  off  into  large  pits  of 
"  catch  pools,"  in  the  lower  part  of  ihe  mine,  and  is  from  thence 
pumped  up  into  huge  settling  tanks.  1-Voni  the  tanks  the  water  is 
drained  olT,  and  the  clay  is  put  un  to  i>ani  and  dried.  The  streams 
near  the  china-clay,  or  Kaolin  mines,  run  white  in  Cornwall,  and  one 
writer  ia)-j  that  "  from  their  excessive  whiteness  they  might  be  (low- 
ititgwtth  milk  rather  than  water."    But  to  Derbyshire. 

Decidedly  the  most  direct,  and  in  every  way  the  pleasaiilest,  route 
from  London  to  Derby,  the  busy  county  town  of  the  shire,  ii  wJ  the 
Midland  Railway.  This  main  artery  uf  the  English  railway  system 
InvtrscsHerts,  Beds,  I^cesler,and  the  valley  of  the  Trent,  the  liaveller 
reaching  Derby,  the  hcadr)uar[ers  of  the  lino,  well  unihin  three  hours. 
**  It  is  the  Midland  Kaihv.^y  that  has  made  the  town,"  is  the  unanimous 
verdict  of  the  townspeople,  and  this  l>ecomea  at  once  ap[)arenl  to 
anyone  visiting  the  huge  and  well-conducted  locomotive  works 
I  of  the  Midland,  where  no  less  tlian  12,000  men  are  regularly 
cmi>lo>-ed. 

At  a  distance  within  a  cjuarlcr  of  an  hour's  walk  of  the  Midland 
Railway  station  at  Derby  runs  the  Osmaston  Road,  parallel  with  the 
LondoD  Road,  and  at  the  top  uf  the  road  on  the  right  hand  side 
stands  an  iini>osing  and  da^ivical-looking  building,  otnamcntcd  above 
the  portico  by  the  royal  arms.  This  building  is  none  other  liian  the 
Derby  Porcelain  Manufactorj-,  and  it  it  from  this  building  that  there 
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wbcd  to  give  the  mass  rotundity.  I  thought  this  as 
ts  species  of  power  as  making  good  verses  in  its  species, 
IS  beautiful,  but  Dr.  Johnson  justly  observed  it  was  loo 
t  he  could  have  vessels  of  silver  as  cheap  as  were  here 
cbin."  Dr.  Johnson  was  not  to  know  that  samples  of 
in  his  days  would  sell  a  hundred  years  farther  on  for 
n  gold. 

irs  later  th.m  the  draft  of  agreement  between  Duesbury, 
Heath,  William  Duesbury  died,  and  his  son,  bearing  the 
tepped  into  his  father's  place,  and  the  King  and  the 
med  their  patronage.  Seniccs  were  made  for  the 
les,  afterwards  George  IV.;  William  Pitt,  the  statesman; 
d  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  and  other  celebrities.  So 
the  second  Duesbury  devote  himself  to  his  an  that  he 
talth,  and  died  before  he  had  attained  the  prime  of  life, 
being  but  ten  years  of  age. 

an  advertisement  appeared  offering  the  Derby  China 
k^  and  in  1810  or  181 1  it  passed  into  the  bands  of  one 
.  Of  an  energetic  and  commercial  [urn  of  mtnd  rather 
ic,  Mr.  Btoor's  aim  seems  to  have  been  to  render  the 
mercial  success,  and  a  marked  change  is  observable  in 
reduced  after  181 1.  He  resorted  to  the  sale  of  what  is 
islinguishcd  as  "  seconds  ware,"  that  is,  pieces  shijh Ely 
t  having  passed  the  numerous  turnings  to  whicli  the 
cled  saiisEactorily.  Ne\'cr  until  Bloor's  time  had  any 
ctions  been  olTercd  for  sale ;  the  worst  had  always  been 
once,  and  those  sligiiily  injured  put  on  one  side. 
mulations  of  many  years'  "seconds  ware"  were  in  the 
by  Mr.  Bloor's  direction  quantities  of  this  stodc  were 
LIS  towns  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  At  first 
I  was  a  name  to  conjure  with,  and  the  imperfect  pieces 
bought  up  by  undiscriminating  purchasers,  and  ready* 
d  into  the  coffers  of  Robett  Bloor,  This  short-sighted 
the  decline  of  the  works.  The  best  artistic  workmen, 
the  public  readily  bought  imperfect  goods,  became  care- 
productions,  thereby  nullifying  the  exceltent  result! 
their  predecessors. 

Mr.  Elooi's  health  of  mind  gave  way ;  he  never  recovered 
iixtccn  years  the  C'hina  Woiks  were  left  entirely  to  a 
'.  James  Thomson,  who  was  as  able  as  he  was  honest, 
Ihe  business  clear  of  many  dangerous  rocks. 
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r,  Stephan,  Coffee,  Complin,  Hancnbcrg,  Duvivier,  Webber, 
and  Dear.  The  principal  painters,  according  Co  the  same  autbonty, 
wcic  Boiemnn,  Billlngsley,  and  Hill,  famous  Rower  and  landscape 
atiisis ;  Brevfer  and  his  wife.  Bernice  Brewer,  who  painted  both 
landscapes  and  figures  ;  pL-gji.  a  Quaker,  who  "  surpatfied  in  faiihfiil 
cO|>ying  of  nature  in  single  branches  and  tlowerx,  and  in  nutiimnal 
borders";  Samuel  Keys,  a  "clever  ornamcritalist "  ;  Steel,  a  fruit- 
painter;  Cotton  and  Askew,  two  "highly  gifted"  painters  of 
figures:  Webster,  \\ 'it hers,  Hancock,  liancroft,  and  others,  llowcr- 
pftintcTS ;  Lowton,  "cle^-ei  at  hunting  and  sporting  subjects"; 
and  Uobcrtson,  at  landuapes.  The  fellow -pupil  of  the  cck'biated 
ponrait  painter  Reynolds,  Wright,  of  Di-rhy,  on  Ecvctal  occawons 
KU[iplied  drawings  and  gave  advice,  in  addition  to  others  of  emi- 
nence. 

One  of  the  Wedgwood  family  was  at  one  time  employed  at 
f  Jetby,  havinR  bound  himself  for  three  years  lo  work  at  "  the  arts  of 
repairing  or  throwing  china  or  porcelain  ware,"  for  the  sum  of  fouilccn 
Lhillings  per  week. 

Wc  now  [lass  on  to  c-onsider  the  ackiai  making  and  decoration  of 
china,  as  it  is  carried  on  at  the  present  time  in  the  Royal  Crowtt 
Derby  Works. 

The  famous  o!d  Derby  blue  and  the  red,  and  the  style  of  deeoration 
and  gilding  are  repioduced  in  all  their  original  fulness.  The  (rue 
spirit  of  the  old  workmen  has  been  cau{;lit  by  thrower  and  modeller, 
tnd  the  conjeipienee  is  that,  "  but  for  a  slight  dilTerentc  in  the  com- 
posilion  of  the  '  IhmJx  '  and  the  modt-rn  mark,  the  productions  might 
almost  be  taken  to  be  genuine  old  cxam])lcs." 

Pas&ing  through  the  works  wc  arrive  at  the  clay  and  stone  yard. 
Here  we  arc  confronted  by  numerous  pyramids  of  Cornish  graniie, 
flint,  febpar,  and  clay.  There  is  not  the  shghiest  connection,  so  far 
a.-!  an  ordinary  visitor  can  disiinguisli,  between  ihete  very  ordinary 
wa>'tide-!ooki:ig  materials  and  the  elegantly  dtsigncd  and  elaborately 
coloured  vases  in  the  finiihed-goodi  department.  Vet  the  connec- 
tion is  nevertheless  very  real.  From  tiie  yard  we  pass  to  a  Urge 
rauyh  and  ready  building,  the  home  uf  innumerable  vats  fitted  with 
ninncrs  of  Bakcweil  stone,  ccaselesdy  running  round  and  round, 
moved  by  centrifugal  force. 

The  running  and  the  roaring  together—for  they  arc  not  by  any 
means  noise)es.t  runners— is  not  without  due  effect  upon  tltc  material 
run  upon  or  "  run  down."  The  vats  contain  water,  and  into  the 
liquid  proikoiiions  of  dry  china  clay,  Cornish  stone,  Hint,  and  ground 
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the  late  Charles  Wdtens  \\\  H^ituhoid  Wordt  for  1851.  He 
wrote :  "  In  regard  of  th«  poltcr,  popularly  so  called,"  says  ihc  plate, 
"  you  don't  mean  to  say  you  cannot  call  him  up  before  you,  sitting 
with  his  attendant  woman,  at  his  potter's  Trheel— ^  disc  about  the 
nj»  of  a  dinncr-pIatc,  revolving  on  two  drums,  slowly  or  quickly,  as 
he  wills — who  made  you  a  complete  brcakfa.tt  set  for  a  bachelor,  as 
a  good  humoured  little  offhand  joke?  You  remember  how  he  took 
up  as  much  dou^h  as  he  wanted,  and  throwing  it  on  his  wheel,  in  a 
moment  fashioned  it  into  a  tea -cup —caught  up  more  clay  and  made 
a  saucer— a  larger  dab  and  whirled  it  into  a  tea-pot— winked  at  a 
smaller  dab  and  converted  it  into  the  lid  of  the  tea-pot,  accurately 
filling  b>'  the  measurement  of  his  eye  alone— coaxed  a  middle-sized 
dab  for  two  seconds,  broke  it,  turned  it  over  at  the  rim,  and  made  a 
milk-pot— laughed  and  turned  out  a  slop  basin— coughed  and  pro- 
Tided  for  the  sugar  ?  Neither,  I  think,  are  you  obvious  of  the  newer 
mode  of  making  various  articles,  but  especially  basins,  according  to 
which  improvement  a  mould  revolves  instead  of  a  disc.  For  you 
must  remember,"  says  the  plate,  "  how  you  saw  the  mould  of  a  little 
basin  spinning  round  and  round,  and  how  the  workman  smoolhed 
and  pressed  a  handful  of  dough  upon  it,  and  how,  with  an  instrument 
called  a  profile  (a  piece  of  wood  representing  the  profile  of  a  basing 
fool))  he  cleverly  scraped  and  carved  the  thing  which  makes  the  base 
of  any  such  basin,  and  then  took  the  basin  off  the  lathe  like  a 
dooghey  skull-cap  10  be  dried,  and  afterwards  (in  what  is  called  a 
green  stale)  to  be  put  into  a  second  lathe,  there  to  be  finished  and 
burnished  with  a  sleel  burnisher." 

Ancient  as  are  the  princiiiles  of  this  industry,  tlie  introduction  of 
steam-power  has  sided  materially  in  ihe  improvement  of  the  manipu- 
lation, tlic  ibnwcr  bwng  able  to  devote  his  whole  attention  to  the 
formation  of  the  ware  itself.  The  delicate  proportions,  mouldings 
and  bands,  of  many  vessels  fashioned  on  the  potter's  wheel,  are  out- 
lined and  cul  by  suitable  tools  upon  the  turning  lathes  after  Ihe  clay 
tuu  becon>e  about  as  stiff  as  cheese.  The  speed  attained  by  an 
expert  "  thrower "  is  astonishing,  a  few  minutes  sufticing  to  turn  out 
quite  a  handsome  collection  of  bottles  and  cylindrical  artides,  \\'e 
were  informed  thai  a  good  workm.in  can  produce  many  hundreds  in 
a  day. 
H  The  turner  completes  the  thrower's  work ;  he  does  for  the 
^outside  what  the  thrower  does  for  the  inside.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  only  plain  and  circular  articles  are  thrown.  All 
ornamental  articles  and  those  not  quite  circular  are  cast,  that  is,  made 
in  moulds. 

VOt.  CCLXXXII.      Xft  19?S.  K  »i. 
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There  is  a  great  deal  to  sec  and  learn  in  the  casiing-ioofn. 
Ranged  on  a  long  l>encl)  runiiiti)j;  Hit  entiru  length  of  [he  room  we 
saw  nunicious  tmall  planter -moulds,  and  into  them  the  "caster "  wu 
pouring  from  a  jtig-sli;ii)e<l  vtaatl  liquid  china-clay,  known  in  this 
stale  as  "  slip."  "In  a  short  time  the  plaster-mould  will  have  absorbed 
the  moisture,  leaving  the  clay  dry  and  in  the  requliitc  form,  This 
one,  1  think,  is  all  ready  to  be  remmed,"  and  setting  down  the  vessel 
the  caster  lifts  ihe  uppec  j>ortion  of  the  mould  from  the  lower  poiticm, 
and  a  findy  shaped  jug  handle  appears  to  view.  "Over  here,"  he 
Bays  as  he  walked  to  ihc  other  end  of  the  room,  "we  are  easting 
elahoralc  vases.  This  vase,"  showing  one  designed  lo  imitate  (he  pro* 
duclionsof  the  Kcnaissance  jicriod,  "is  made  in  sixty  individnal 
castings,  and,  of  course,  for  each  cnsiing  a  sciiaratc  mould  is 
essential."  When  the  rasiings  arc  sufTiciently  stiff,  tliey  arc  dusted 
over  with  »lut  might,  for  all  that  appear,  lo  sight,  be  wliite  castor 
sugar,  so  smooth  and  white  is  it,  but  what  is,  in  reality,  ground 
calcinwi  flint.  It  is  trying  to  credulity  to  hear  it  asserted  by  those 
who  "should  know,"  that  the  snowy  powder  is  the  produce  of  the 
common  black  flinty-natured  stones,  as  familiar  to  suburban  pedes- 
trians as  road-mud  in  early  spring.  The  object  of  this  flint  dusting 
is  to  prevent  the  clay  pieces  adhering,  or  soiling,  when  in  the  kilns. 
From  the  casting-tooni  to  the  store-rooms  to  await  the  first  firing  the 
ware  is  carried.  Before  entering  the  kilns  wc  peep  into  the  "placing" 
shop,  and  here  obscn'c  the  "sctlurs"  at  work.  The  l-ilioiirs  of  the 
setter  are  of  the  utmost  imiiortancc,  and  he  had  need  be  an  earnest 
anil  cart-ful  man,  possessed  of  true  hand  and  c>'C,  and  able 
to  calculate  size  and  distance  to  a  nicety.  Standing  before  • 
bench  with  p>-rainids  of  rou^h  fire-chy  cnscs  piled  near  by,  Iw 
draws  one  of  the  cases  lo  him,  fills  it  with  the  jwwdered 
calcined  flint,  in  which,  working  his  hands  backwards  he 
"  makes  a  bed,"  and,  this  completed,  he  "  seta  "  the  plate  in  the 
bed.  Very  true  must  be  the  selling,  very  nice  allowance  being  made 
that  the  bed  fit  the  plate  after  the  baking,  and  not  when  first  laid  in. 

The  filing  process  follows  the  "  placing."  There  is  no  need  here 
to  describe  the  shape  of  an  oven,  as  every  one  knows  that  potters' 
ovens  ref't-mble  the  inverted  bowl  of  a  many-iimes-magniiied  tobacco 
pipe.  Inside  one  of  these  ovens  we  siep.  It  is  slacking  ready  for 
firing.  In  it  we  count  eight  brick  "bags,"  as  the  flues  are  technically 
termed,  and  note  that  arranged  all  round  the  " dome  shaped  cavern 
are  innumerable  columns  of  an  unearthly  order  of  architecture,  sup- 
porting nothing  and  squeezed  close  together."    The  pitlan,  upon 
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anation,  prove  lo  be  consiimied  of  voxels  of  coarse  clay,  shaped 
the  style  of  hollow  cheeses,  or  cvx-n  band-boxes.  Each  vessel 
Its  distinguished  as  a  sagger,  and  the  saggers,  after  being  filled  with 
*  various  articles  of  ]X)tlery,  arc  ranged  tier  above  tier,  the  bottoiti  of 
each  successive  vessel  serving  for  the  cover  of  the  one  below.  \Vhcn 
the  whole  kiln  is  filled  up,  the  doorway,  or  aperture,  is  blocked  up 
wilb  clay  and  ccmeiil ;  and  tlic  gradual  fire  \i.  kindled— the  fire 
I  which  is  to  work  such  wonders  upon  the  unresisting  clay.  For 
sixty  hours  the  fires  do  their  work,  ihe  ^nioke  passing  out  through 
the  damper,  an  oval  opening  at  Ihe  lop  of  the  kiln,  or,  should  (he 
damper  be  down,  ihrougb  holes  in  the  floor,  drann  thither  by  the 
"patent  down  draught."  "Suppose  now  il  were  Thursday  after- 
noon, and  we  h.id  parked  our  oven,  we  should  commence  taking  out 
'trials'  on  Friday,"  says  the  guide.  "The  'trials'  are  drawn  out 
thus  :  At  different  points  around  the  kiln  a  brick  is  left  loose,  some 
at  the  base  of  the  kiln  and  some  near  the  top.  Inside,  oi>[iosile 
each  loose  brick,  a  sagger,  with  a  piece  broken  from  the  side,  is 
placed,  and  inside  the  sagger  are  the  small  specimens  of  pottery 
which  are  to  serve  as  '  trials.'  Suppose  then  thirty  to  thirty-six 
hours  to  liave  elapsed,  the  o\-eniiian  would  remove  a  brick  and 
throuRh  the  opening  insert  a  long  steel  rod  slightly  hooked  at  its 
extremity.  Bringing  this  cirefully  into  position  he  feels  about  for 
the  '  trial '  piece,  hooks  it  up  and  draws  it  out  through  the  aperture. 
Having  thus  dcxicrou'dy  secured  ii,  he  hold*  it  up  to  the  liyht,  and 
is  then  able  to  judgo  of  the  progrrss  of  his  firing  by  the  Irans- 
Iflcency  of  bis  'uial.'  Replacing  it  in  the  sagger,  he  proceeds  to 
the  next  loose  brick  and  repeals  the  action.  In  all  probability  he 
finds  things  progres-sing  satisfactorily,  and  knows  that  the  ware  in 
the  kiln  will  be  ready  for  unpacking  on  Saturday.  Meantime  he 
allows  the  fires  to  slacken,  until  the  allotted  lime  when  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  kiln  is  found  10  be  almost  normal." 

It  is  at  this  point  that  we  may  appropriately  (luote  again  from 
that  sympathetic  writer,  Charles  Dickens,  He  asks:  "Standing  in 
one  of  those  kilns,'  nearly  full,  and  seeing  a  free  crow  shoot  across 
the  aperture  atop,  and  learning  how  the  fire  would  wax  hotter  and 
hotter,  by  slow  degrees,  and  would  cool  similarly,  through  a  space 
of  from  forty  to  sixty  hours,  did  no  remembrance  of  the  days  when 
hunun  clay  was  burnt  oppress  you?  Yes,  I  think  ao.  I  suspect 
that  some  fancy  of  a  fiery  haze,  and  a  shortening  breath,  and  a 

*  Dickciu  ms  visiUng  the  SuSbrdiluie  Fotieiies  when  he  wrote  Ihii. 
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growing  heat,  and  a  gasping  prayer ;  and  a  figure  in  black,  inier- 
poaing  between  you  nnd  the  sky  (as  figures  in  black  are  very  apt  ti 
do),  and  looking  down,  before  it  grew  too  hot  to  look  and  live,  upon 
the  Heretic  in  his  cdiryiiig  agony— I  say,  I  suspect "  (says  the  ptatc) 
"  that  some  such  fancy  was  pretty  strong  upon  you  when  you  went 
out  into  the  air  and  blessed  God  for  the  bright  spring  day  and  the 
degenerate  times." 

The  china-ware  when  taken  out  of  the  kilns,  after  the  firet  (irii^ 
is  of  a  beautiful  transparent  white,  suggestive  of  a  ghostly  nature 
rather  than  a  nature  of  earthy  clay.  The  "  biscuit "  vrar^ousc  is 
alw3)'s  well  stocked,  it  being  easy  for  intending  patrons  to  select 
from  the  pure  white  forms  the  shapes  they  require,  and  from  the 
decorated  pieces  the  designs  they  most  appreciate ;  one  or  two 
pieces  in  each  style  of  decoration  is  always  at  hand.  It  would  be 
obviously  tinwise  to  advance  farther  than  the  "  biscuit "  state  with 
a  large  proportion  of  the  stock,  prior  to  sale,  inasmuch  as  fashion 
in  art,  as  elsewhere,  quickly  changes,  and  hand-decorated  work  of  a 
high  order  is  necessarily  expensive.  We  should  have  observed  that 
beforelhe"bi5Cuit"iscarried  to  the  "biscuit  "store-room  it  is  scoured. 
The  object  of  the  scouring  is  to  get  rid  of  the  superfluous  flint  from 
the  "bed."  This  scouring  is  done  by  women,  who,  standing  before 
fans,  use  small  strong  brushes.  The  Factory  .'\cl  requires  the 
workers  to  wear  respirators  while  at  the  work,  in  order  to  protect  the 
lungs  from  dust. 

In  pieces  where  the  decorati\-e  work  is  done  *'  under  glaM,"  that 
is  to  say,  when  the  painting  ami  printing  are  accomplished  before 
the  glaring  or  enamelling,  the  "biscuit,"  in  its  Parian  fairness,  is 
handed  over  to  the  artists  of  the  brush,  who  work  out  ujKin  the 
clear  "body"  their  innate  conceprions  of  beauty. 

Technical  knowledge  is  re:]uisite  on  the  part  of  the  anis%  as  well 
as  artistic  skill  and  design.  A  painter  on  porcelain  must  know  the 
precise  nature  and  extent  of  the  change  that  the  firing  will  effect 
upon  his  pigments.  The  artist  must  clearly  be  a  bit  of  a  chemist. 
He  should  know  which  colours  to  apply  first,  namely,  those  which 
require  the  "  greatest  degree  of  heat,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
well  fused  before  he  applies  the  delicate  and  tender  lints  in  finishing 
his  painting,  as  those  would  be,  if  not  destroyed,  seriously  injured 
if  submitted  to  the  same  high  temperature  required  for  those 
colours  which  he  uses  in  the  early  stage  of  his  work." 

Brande  says  upon  this  subject :  "When  several  colours  are  used 
they  often  require  various  temperatures  ;  in  which  case,  those  whkl) 
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the  highest  temperature  are  first  applied,  and  subsequently  those 
f^cb  are  brought  out  at  a  lower  lemperaturiL." 

It  would  seem  that  all  the  colours  are  metallic  oxides  :  the  tose- 
colours  and  purples  are  iiuide  from  gold  \  greens  from  chromium  xnd 
copper ;  yellows  from  lead,  antimony,  and  tin  ;  red  from  iion  ;  blue 
Irom  cobalt.  Combinations  of  different  oxides  produce  a  variety  of 
colours.  The  famous  Derby  biue^a  regal  purple — is  obtained  from 
pure  oxide  of  cobalt.  Cobalt  ores  are  found  in  Bohemia,  Saxony, 
and  France,  but  more  abundantly  in  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Norway. 
And  here  we  cannot  forbear  quoting  the  following  from  the  "History 
of  Inventions,"  which  is  at  once  instructive,  suggestive,  and  amusing: 
"The  word  fttiu// seems  to  be  derived  from  coialus,  which  was  tJie 
name  of  a  spirit  that,  according  to  the  superstitious  notions  of  the 
timts,  haunted  mines,  destroyed  the  labours  of  the  miners,  and  often 
gave  them  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble.  The  miners  probably 
gave  the  name  to  the  mineral  out  of  joke,  because  it  thwarted  them 
as  much  as  the  supposed  spirit,  by  exciting  false  hopesand  rendering 
their  labours  often  fruitless ;  for  as  it  was  not  known  at  first  to  what  use 
the  mineral  could  be  applied,  it  was  thrown  aside  as  useless.  It  was 
once  customary  in  Germany  to  introduce  into  the  Church  ser\-ice  a 
prayer  thai  God  would  preserve  miners  and  their  works  from  koiails 
and  spirits."  Miners  now  eagerly  search  for  the  ore  and  gladly 
welcome  its  appearance. 

Opening  the  closed  door  of  one  of  the  studios  our  guide  invites 
us  to  enter.  We  do  so,  and  find  ourselves  in  a  veritable  School  of 
Art  The  tables  are  bright  wiih  young  faces,  all  intent  upon  the 
work  beloved  and  revered  by  them  beyond  any  other.  Some  art 
painting  and  others  arc  burnishing. 

In  another  studio  every  facility  is  allowed  to  first  attempts,  by 
way  of  encouragement  of  original  work.  It  is  instructive  to  watch 
the  young  designers  portraying  the  forms  and  lines  of  beauty  that 
represent  the  icsthetic  world  of  the  ideal.  The  ease  with  which 
lh«  circles  and  many-sided  figures  are  described  with  the  skilfully 
managed  brush,  stencil  and  compasses,  is  not  the  least  pleasing 
part  of  the  work  executed  in  this  interesting  department. 

"  Time  goes,"  says  our  guide,  "  Vou  had  better  come  now  into 
the  '  glazing-room.' "  We  hasten  to  obey,  but  the  obedience  costs 
luan  effort ;  the  studios  being  highly  attractive.  As  we  pass  the 
gilding-room  on  our  way  to  the  glazing-room   we  look  in  for  a 

moment.     "Laying  on  the  gold"  calls  for  the  most  minute  aire-  

To   each   gilder  a  tiny    "  tot  "   of  gold,  equal  in  value   to    five  ^H 
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.tliittiiigs,  aiii  appearing  as  a  mere  dab  on  the  palelte,  U  allowed  at 
one  time.  It  ii  expected  that  a  cenain  amount  of  vroric  will  be 
acconiplisheti  with  this  ullowann^ ;  nor  <l<j  ih<t  artists  disappoint 
i:\pccUtions.  Gold,  l>rr»re  ruing,  appears  libck,  and  after  baking  of 
a  dull  yellow.  It  is  the  work  of  ilic  burnisher  to  "bring  up  ihc 
gold,"  by  rubbing  the  gilded  surface  with  a  bloodstone  and  ^le. 
XSut  now  wc  ate  in  the  "  glazing  "  shop.  W'c  have  already  given  the 
conaiitucnts  of  the  cliiiia-glaze,  and  as  we  peer  into  ilie  wooden  tub 
or  vat  containing  the  mixture  we  observe  that  it  resembles,  so  far  as 
its  appearance  goes,  ordinary  ivhiii:waih.  Iteforo  the  tub  stands  a 
man  in  nhllc  apjurd,  atid  lo  tiix  right  a  pile  of  ghostly  plates,  waiting 
fur  immerKioi).  Fixing  on  the  thumb  of  hi:i  right  hand  a  hook  of 
sonic  three  or  four  inches,  he  lifts  a  "piece"  with  hook  and  lingers 
from  the  bench  to  the  tub,  and  dcxtt-rously  twirls  it  in  the  glaic, 
draws  it  out,  wipes  his  lingers  round  the  edge  to  remove  any  slight 
marks  there  may  be,  and  places  the  plate  upon  a  spccbl  support, 
where  it  remains  until  it  is  taken  away  to  tx:  scoured  for  the  second 
time  Ijcfore  the  second  firing.  Of  course  it  a  no  longer  '■  biscuit " 
ware.  The  dexterous  movement  of  the  gla/cr  3pi)ears  as  simplicitjr 
itself,  but  appearances  are  most  unreliable.  "  I  was  years,"  says  the 
glazcr,  "  before  1  could  dip  a  plate  properly.  I  thought  the  action 
looked  easy  enough  as  I  watched  others  do  it,  but  I  found  it  more 
dillictilt  than  I  can  tell  you." 

After  glazing  and  scouring,  the  plates  (other  undecorated  pieces 
arc  dealt  with  in  the  s.ime  w,iy)  are  fired  for  ten,  twch-c,  fourteen, 
or  si-xtcen  hours,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  saggers  rendered  air-tight  by 
clay  pressed  between  each  two,  and  the  firing  completed,  the  glazed 
articles  are  carried  to  the  "  glost  "  wareliousc,  and  here  ibcy  arc 
rubbed  smooth  with  sandstone  or  rubbing- si  one,  and  then  dJMributed 
to  the  various  studios  for  decoration.  This  bst  applies  only  to 
arlieles  decorated  "  over  the  glaze." 

China  printing  is  also  in  vogue  at  the  Derby  China  Works,  but 
there  is  less  demand  for  printed  articles  than  for  hand -pain  ted  goods. 
To  effect  a  high-class  print  the  selected  design  is  skilfully  engraved 
on  copper  sheets,  and  these  are  filled  with  colour.  A  sheet  of  thin 
tissue  paper  is  damped  with  size  and  spread  upon  each  plate,  and 
this  again  ts  pressed  between  flannel  rollers.  The  pressure  transfers 
the  pattern  from  the  copper  plate  to  the  damped  paper  which,  in  its 
turn,  is  caused  to  transfer  its  design  to  the  vessel  it  is  required  to 
decorate.  A  fair  sli.irc  of  patience  and  knack  are  requisite  to  the 
fiucctsiful  lajinjiof  the  damped  paper  upon  the  plat.i  or  other  article. 
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When  it  has  been  accurately  pbccJi  frt;()uent  meosurcnicnts  having 
been  taken  with  compasses,  dry  tissue  paper  \i  rubbed  over  with  a 
bnish,  until  not  a  crease  is  lisiblc.  A  soap}'  flannel  is  passed  over 
the  Kurrac«,  and  the  reverse  end  of  the  Uush  is  freely  used  to  rub 
llie  palEcni  well  on.  A  sponge  and  w.itcr  lemovo  the  [opt'r.  The 
firitiji  incotpoiatfs  the  colour  with  the  glaze  The  enslaving  of  ihc 
copper  plates  is  a  cosily  undertaking,  hence  only  in  the  execution 
of  brge  orders  is  printing  resorted  In,  it  costing  less  to  decorate 
by  hand  where  a  small  order  i:>  concerned.  A  scpialely  engraved 
plate  is  necessary  in  each  case  where  the  vessel  differs  in  sire  or 
form  from  its  predecessors— f.^.  the  plate  used  in  printing  a  gravy 
dish  or  a  meat  plate  would  be  useless  for  printing  a  vcgciabledish 
cover,  or  a  grav7  tureen. 

As  we  left  the  ingenious  priiiters,  and  llieir  careful  transfers,  we 
turned  in  at  the  "ground-laying"  workshop.  "This  ground-laying  is 
very  fanliionable  jiisl  now,"  observetl  our  instiiietor.  "  You  sec  how 
it  is  managed.  The  'colotir'  is  dusted  on  to  the  piece,  after  the 
latter  has  been  oiled  nil  over.  1'his  is  followed  by  a  '  firing,'  and 
suliu-r|uencty  by  another  duKiing  of  'colour'and  a  second  'firing,' 
when  the  selected  tint  results." 

In  conclusion,  wc  pass  from  an  imperfect  description  of  many 
interesting  processes  to  the  general  statement  (Imi  the  productions 
of  the  Royal  Crown  Derby  Porcelain  Works  arc  unsurpassed  by 
any  in  the  kingdom  ;  they  arc  at  once  highly  artistic  and  useful. 
Among  the  most  beautiful  of  the  (kefi-d\ria-n  of  the  plastic  art 
arc  the  cxtiulsitc  cgg-shclMilte  cups  and  saucers,  than  which  we 
have  seen  nothing  superior.  Professor  Jcwitt  thus  writes  of  them  : 
"  The  '  body  *  is  of  a  high  degree  of  traiisparcncy,  of  marvellous 
thinness  and  of  cxlreinc  hardness  and  tenacity,  and  on  some 
examples,  the  raised  gold-pattern  is  in  the  finest  and  most  delicate 
of  lines,  and  yei  without  flaw  or  fault.  In  whatever  style,  indeed, 
the  decoration  of  these  choice  cabinet  specimens  is  done,  there  is  a 
studied  delicacy  and  l)cauty  that  are  in  keeping  with  the  apparently 
fragile  body  of  which  they  arc  composed." 

Amongst  the  most  ardent  admirers  of  Crown  Derby  ware  are 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  Australia.  Few  of  these  who 
arc  true  lovers  of  art  return  to  their  own  country,  after  visiting  Eng- 
land, without  making  a  run  into  Derbyshire,  and  selecting  trophies 
of  excellence  and  baiuty  from  the  show-room  cabinets. 

The  January  of  the  year  iSgo  opened  brightly  for  the  Derby 
China  ^Vorlc9.     By  the  intervention  of  His  Qwx  the  Duke  of 
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Dc\-on&hirc,  K.G.,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  tbe  county,  and  Lord  High 
Steward  of  the  borough  of  Dtrby,  the  gracious  permission  of  the 
Queen  was  accorded  to  the  company  to  use  the  title  of  "  Royal "  in 
connection  with  their  inanufaciures.  \Vhen  it  is  remembered  for 
how  many  years  royalty  lias  patronised  the  ceramics  of  this  factor}', 
and  that  the  manufacture  of  china  was  commenced  here  a  year 
earlier  than  at  ^Votcester,  which  has  long  since  enjoyed  the  title,  the 
permission  accorded  to  Derby  is  no  more  than  is  bd&tting. 

JAUES  CASsiny. 


NOTES    FROM    THE    SOUTH. 


DON  MATTEO,  ihe  incomparable  houl  of  the  Cappucini  al 
Amairi,  lies  Ucail.  The  loveliest  spot  in  Italy  will  hencefoTlh 
bck  one  great  chArm  for  those  who  have  known  Amalfi  as  Don 
Maitco's  guests.  "  Such  a  geiUleman  ! "  was  the  description  oftciicst 
hcAxd  of  the  courteous,  graceful -mannered,  lynx-eyed,  evct-activc 
old  man.  He  was  versed  in  ali  the  ingenuities  of  kintincss.  Each 
guest  believed  himself  the  host's  most  favoured.  To  some  one 
taking  caic  of  an  invalid  he  said,  "  Tell  the  lady  no  dish  goes  up 
lo  her  room  ihal  I  doii'i  inspect  first  niyscif."  And  ihe  answer  was, 
**  You  need  not  say  so.  I  know  that  often  you  lend  a  hand  in 
cooking  for  her."  Long  years  ago,  a  titled  Scotchman  and  his 
beautiful  wife,  whose  rank  was  still  higher  tlian  Milordo's,  stayed 
long  aX  Amalii.  They  wanted  other  fare  than  that  of  ordinary  travel- 
lers— even  in  tho&e  distant  days  when  few  but  persons  of  importance 
made  tlie  grand  /iiir.  Don  Matleo  said,  "Princes  must  dine 
well,  even  though  tliey  have  not  whercwitlial  to  pay  tlieir  cheer." 
Another  of  his  maxims  was,  "  Always  give  the  most  exciuisite  wine, 
whether  or  no  you  can  make  a  profit  upon  it."  His  Milordo  liked 
good  wine,  and  a  good  deal  of  it.  The  great  lady  loved  boating  in 
the  radiant  southern  nights.  Boats  were  retained  pcimanently  for 
her  use,  and  for  her  husband's  fishing  expeditions.  Then  there 
were  mountain  excursions,  with  guides  and  muln ;  ^booting  parties, 
too,  in  the  hilU,  when  sometimes  lent.i  had  to  be  carried  as  well  as 
provisions.  Milordo  told  his  host  thai  be  had  had  "some  monetary 
difficuhies."  Don  Matteo  paid  all  the  daily  expenses.  "  Ah,"  be 
would  say,  "  his  lordship  attracted  me.  I  love  him  as  one  of  my 
own — love  the  very  recollection  of  him — in  $piU  of  tverything  I  " 
Amalfi  grew  too  warm.  The  foreign  guests  must  de{)art.  But  the 
"monetary  difficulties  "continued  in  full  force.  Some  of  the  hotel- 
keeper's  family  suggested  that  an  embargo  should  be  laid  on  the 
nobleman's  valuables.  But  Miladi  said,  "  You  will  let  us  go  away, 
Matteo,  still  in  your  debt."    ("  She  used  to  call  me  '  Matteo,'  juat 
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hit  honest  heart,  slicdding  salt  tcan  to  think  the  one-time  gilded 
j'outh  muEt  now  travel  on  foot,  und  win  his  way  in  the  art-world 
among  a  host  of  common  mortals  ! 

Don  Matted  descrihcd  himself  as  prfpotentt,  i.r.  maUeiful.  He 
has  been  seen  to  ttrcak  the  nose  ofn  luggage- porter  who  shirked  hi^ 
work.  He  woiil<I  box  the  cars  of  guide,  cook,  or  lioatnian,  who 
failed  in  duty;  and  a  crew  who  refused  lo  strike  up  La  J^ala 
d'  Atiialfi  for  a  close-fisted  stranger  would  bellow  melodiously  the 
four-part  boat-song  at  his  frown,  or  the  least  elociueTit  gesture  of  his 
cane.  Certainly  he  was  prf/n>l<ntc- ;  but  this  did  not  interfea-  with 
hit  popularity  among  Sotilh  Italians.  He  was,  indt-ed,  much  Itclovcd. 
The  poor,  lite  ttiek,  the  irorrowfiil,  had  everjthing  to  hojK;  from  the 
igencrous  hand  of  Don  Malieo.  The  telegram  annoimcing  his  death 
lies  before  me,  and  well  I  know  that  today  Hoods  of  heart-warm 
tears  arc  flowing  in  y\maifi.  The  sorrow  in  that  fair  while  city  by 
■he  sea  will  find  a  response  also  among  the  cosmopoIiLin  s(K;iely 

h  called  Don  Matlco  "  the  most  |)crfect  of  hosts." 

A  VAI.  SS:ilAN  nmvKK. 

They  said,  down  nt  the  »f<p\-/(r«///,  that  there  might  possibly  be  a 
mule  disengaged  at  the  wine-shop ;  and,  to  my  joy,  there  happened 
to  be  just  one  available  beast.  l"or  I  had  walked  a  good  many 
miles  to  Mullia,  and  the  climbers'  nails  had  pierced  the  soles  of  my 
mountain  boots,  making  eight  more  kilometres  of  the  highway  far 
from  an  agreeable  prospect. 

"  Vnu  must  wail  till  they  harness  him,"  said  the  house -mistress. 
"  It  'II  take  half  an  hour.    On  into  the  slisdc." 

I  iirefurrcd  a  Ijcnch  in  a  moderately  sininy  corner,  but  the 
Pairona  was  obstinate,  and  insisted  on  ushering  mc  into  «  room 
furnished  with  hare  tables,  liarc  shclvi-s,  and  empty  benches.  The 
only  oihct  occupants  were  my  dog  and  dozens  of  lively,  hungry  flies. 
"  Vou  11  hke  to  drink,"  she  said.  "  Sliall  it  be  wine  or  coffee  ?  " 
I  asked  for  milk,  but,  as  usual  in  country  places  in  Italy,  there  was 
none  10  be  had  in  the  daytime.  The  Hoor  was  one  of  a  common 
Italian  sort :  ilie  boards  are  well  brushed,  but  never  washed,  and  the 
boots  of  the  hctl'ituh  grind  the  dirt  into  them  all  the  year  round.  It 
was  a  dull  enough  waiting-room,  and  I  wished  m>-3elf  in  the  sunny 
scat  by  the  entrance. 

"Ready  !"  said  the  energetic  house- mistress,  suddenly  popping 
in  and  nut  again. 

1  went  to  looU  fur  ratUc  and  trap.  TIikj-  were  by  the  stable,  and 
tlie  JTttJioHti  was  with  them. 
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Well-chl«elltd  Tcalures,  niulcly  eloquent 
or  Ihc  gieal  Muter' work  man's  touch  ilivlne — 

Thcs«  netc  tlie  parts  that  mndc  it  perfect  whole. 
The  bullless  temple  oX  a  spotless  wul. 

The  Padn>na  was  dressed  in  the  costume  of  tlic  Val  Grande — 
3  short,  dark  skirt ;  a  dark  bodice,  like  many  Swiss  bodices,  but  with 
Wue  side-pieces  having  folds  that  suggested  lacing  with  a  brond  blu« 
silk  siring  ;  the  local  eamieia,  a  widc-aleevcd  while  home-spun  linen 
chemisette,  adorned  with  lace  insertions  and  trimming  of  a  charming 
kind  only  made  in  these  regions  ;  with  silver  hairpins  and  coloured 
head-ribbons  in  and  about  her  plait  of  hair.  All  the  contadint  have 
a  headkerchief— brown  as  to  the  ground,  and  bordered  with  woven 
red  roses  and  green  leaves.  The  paitem  and  colouring  must  be 
traditional,  for  all  wear  exactly  the  same  kerchief,  which  sen-es 
equally  well  against  heat  or  cold,  and  can  be  tilted  cunningly,  to 
make  a  shade  for  the  eyes  in  the  vivid  sunshine.  The  Utile  woman 
had  shapely,  expressive,  small  brown  hands,  and  wielded  a  carter's 
whip  with  much  adroitness. 

iVfier  the  usual  series  of  questions  incidental  to  first  acquaintance- 
ship in  Italy— "Married?"  "How  many  children?"  "Parents 
living?  "  &c. — the  Padrona  threw  this  interrogation  at  me  over  her 
shoulder:  "Walked  aicnt  to  Miillia?" 

"  No,  there  w.is  the  dog,"  and  then  she  brightened  up. 

"You'rcright.  Animals  nrr  company.  If  people  were  only  half 
a.f  pleasant !  Look  at  the  beasts  !  They're  never  contrary.  Hut 
^//("(contemptuously),  "you  don't  go  far  with  them  before  they 
vex  you  !  Do  you  sec  mel  I'm  forty-seven.  Well,  I've  spent  my 
whole  life  with  animals,  n7id  I  never  found  horse,  or  mule,  or  ass,  or 

cow  that  would  not  do  my  bidding.    M(t,  in  genie ! Corn  "  {to 

her  mule,  and  he  fled  uphill  again) ! 

After  a  while;  '^^Irhndat'  You  mean  Ol/aiida,  perhaps? 
No  !  >Vhat  do  you  grow  in  your  country  ?  Hay,  oats,  cattle,  and 
horses  1  Indeed  !  But  horses  are  not  to  compare  with  mules  for 
usefulness.  With  a  horse  you  must  keep  your  hand  on  the  reins  the 
whole  time.  Look  !  I  throw  down  my  reins  when  I  want  to  cbai. 
This  is  a  very  prudent  h^&t—lanio  frudente.  Sec  how  he  pulls  up 
air  intoHlro  (when  we  meet  traffic)  1  The  coachman  on  that  pair- 
horse  carriage  was  asleep.  Ver)-  remiss  !  But  now,  about  horses  : 
They've  no  resUlana.  A  mule  goes  for  ever.  And  this  beast  keeps 
his  little  trip-a-trot  ever  the  same.  Then,  what  is  a  horse  wonh  that 
has  lost  his  shoe?  A  mule  will  go  a  journey  wanting  a  shoe,  and  not 
suffer  for  it.  Horses  are  soft  things  "  (contemptuousl^V  "  ^  '***'* 
four  mules  and  OTi\y  one  horse." 
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"Can  you  we  Monte  Rosa  ftotn  iTrbnd?  ^Vhat !  To3  far?" 
{Th« /Wwfld  xecmwl  nutle  startlrtl.)  Vcs;  itic  worlil  isveiy,  very 
wide  lo  us,  here  in  the  region  of  pedes t nanism  ;  And  uhciiU,  whctc 
ihere happens  lo  bca  "carriageable  road"  (a sufficiemly  rare  cirnim- 
stance !)  Why,  CTcry  place  one  wants  to  go  lu  is  a  day's  journey 
offt  To  creep  round  the  ramparts  of  the  peat  Kosa— that  is,  ta 
encitde  the  empress-mountain,  even  at  the  height  of  ihii  upj>er  end 
of  the  Val  S«ia— demands  three  days'  walking.  And  such  walk- 
ing !  ^Vhere  there  are  mule-paths,  it  is  often  a  case  of  scrambling. 
Be>'ond  the  region  of  mule-paths  locomotion  turns  into  r^ular 
nioiini.iin  climbing.  Six  or  eight  Engli!.!)  miles  on  a  good  road  i*  a 
pleasant  valk  for  uidinarily  active  folk.  It  is  child's  play  conijured 
lo  hair  an  hour  of  the  slony  rausew.iys  that  are  the  beaten  traek:i  of 
these  mountains.  But  [KTh.ips  the  chami  and  freshiieis  will  be 
psitly  destroyed  when  these  regions  me  Iraverscd  by  roads.  At  any 
rale.  "  the  human  scenery  by  the  way "  will  suffer.  What  tourist- 
ridden  valley  cxiuld  show  a  rhatacler  lo  match  my  Pajrana- 
cxthierf^  Mrs.  Browning  fnund,  long  ago,  that  moit  of  Italy  was 
"trodden  flat  by  the  iravcllin;^  English."  As  wc  fared  alonj;,  the 
fedtvTa  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  good  business  notion  :  "Since 
you  come  for  your  liealih,  you  would  benefit  by  a  May  at  Miiltia. 
Wc  have  excellent  air-real  inounuin  ait  I  And  I  built  an  addition 
some  years  ago.  The  loonjs  have  never  been  occupied.  I  would 
furnish  thcni,  if  you  would  liiru  them  -seven  rooms  for  you  and  j-«ur 
friends.    I  caiinol  supply  scn-icc,  bul  you  can  engage  some  one." 

Muliia  is  a  chatming  place,  fo pass  (Artnt^h  ;  but  it  is  loo  situt  in 
by  ils  mountains  to  respond  to  the  requIremenlK  of  a  health  remrt; 
moicovcr,  one  has  one's  plans  of  travel.  I  tried  to  explain  my 
position  lo  thu  Padrvna  without  seriously  annoying  her  ;  but,  abs  !  I 
soon  became,  for  her,  one  of  the  s*nU  with  whom  you  "  doii"i  go 
far  before  ihey  vex  you,"  Her  point  of  view  was  clear.  Tlierc 
were  se\-ai  nice  new  rooms  wanting  tenants  ;  there  were  a  certain 
number  of  jwople  ordered  to  the  mountains ;  why  should  they  not 
hire  the  vacant  rooms? 

"  At  ally  rale,"  she  said,  "when  you  leave  Casa  Janzo  you  will 
have  to  pass  through  Mulha.     I  can  bring  mules  to  fetch  you." 

Another  contrariety;  Ihadengageda  Varatlocoachmaninadvancel 

The  Paiirona  "could  not  see  what  on  earth  anybody  wanted  with 
Sacchetti  "  (the  coachman)!     She  was  seriously  put  out  now,    I 
began  to  perceive  how  it  might  be  that  she  found  "  people  "  so  con- 
trary compared  to  her  beasts.     The  fattest  man  ina  croft-d  compbini 
lie  ioudest  of  the  room  thai  "people"  occupy.    The  loudest  talker 
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[Ix  the  company  noisy  ;  and  dvillcrlxtxes  cl«clart;  nobody  can  hold 
their  tongue.  Well,  wull,  l<t  ;:'nfe  arc  soiitctimcs  TCiy  piot'oliing. 
Vic  ar]gucid  ihrsc  niatlvn  of  transport  and  halting-place  as  genlly  as 
I  could,  while  we  trotted  up  by  the  side  of  the  brawling  Saia 
("there's  snow  in  that  water,"  said  the  /Wry/w,  poinirng  down  with 
her  whip.  "It's  white  water");  passed  a  pictiiic^^uc  nearly  "saddle 
backed  "  bridge  and  several  delightful  tAalet  hamlcu  that  cried  aloud  to 
be  sketched  ;  and  ctirious  little  churches,  all  glowing  with  external 
frescoes.  The  \'al  Sesia  gave  birth  fo  a  remarlcable  group  of  arriMs 
~with  one  Ctaudenzio  Fetiari  at  its  head— just  in  the  fiownipg  time 
of  Italian  painting  ;  and  to  this  day  indigenous  art  faintl>'  recalb  the 
leiidcT  lints  and  Ra{4iae!cwiur  outlines  of  Gaudvn2xi  and  his  school. 
Some  of  the  frcr^ocd  fronts  arc  but  la3.i<.-)c»imitaiionsorarchitectuic 
and  sculpture  ;  but  others  arc  graced  with  Annunciations,  ^'isitationK, 
or  Last  Judgments,  in  hanDontous  colouring  pale  yet  lich.  St. 
Chnitojiher  is  a  favuuiitc  subject  :  and  otie  is  thankful  to  be 
reminded  of  the  Im-ely  story,  even  by  a  saint,  apalm-tiee  stalTanda 
Hambintf.  a  good  deal  out  of  drawing.  In  a  Spanish  chatcb,  whore 
for  many  decades  the  vergers  Iiave  tieeii  CjonJu<'iuig  touiists  round,  a 
St  Cbristopher  can^'as  was  explained  thus  to  an  English  biuity : 
"  The  large  figure  is  Christopher  Columbus.  The  small  figure  i* 
emblematic  of  the  Gospel  The  waves  are  tlw  Atlantic,  which 
Columbus  cros«;d  to  cairy  religion  to  the  new-found  continent," 
The  anatoinicalty  incorrect  St.  Kits  of  the  Val  Grande  su;;ge3t  luoru 
lovely  ihougbls  than  the  Spanish  verger's.  When  the  travelling 
pablic  overrun  these  vnllc)-!t,  will  the  Scsia  coiintr>-  suffer  a  degrada- 
tK>n  concsponding  to  (hat  of  the  beautiful  old  legend  ?  'I'licrc  is  a 
lisle— a  great  risk— that  it  will  be  so.  Yet,  for  the  sake  of  itic  tourists 
(and  a  little  also  for  the  commercial  |>Tosperily  of  these  valleys),  I 
wish  the  tide  of  travel  to  set  this  way. 

"  I  dare  say  "  (the  Padrtmct  put  it  intenoi^atively)  "  it  lakes  yon 
an  hour  to  get  up  from  Ri\a  to  Casa  Janzo  ?  " 

"  Oh,  about  three -quart  CIS  of  an  hour."  I  answered, 

"  Well,  /  can  do  it  easily  under  the  half-hour." 

That  was  a  small  triumph  over  an  argumentati\-e,  "  contrairy " 
stranger.  It  restored  the  Padrsna's  good-humour.  ^\'e  pitted 
excellent  friends,  both  wishing  to  tneet  again.  The  Padrana  did  her 
best  to  lift  me  out  of  the  fa^As  as  I  prepared  lo  lift  the  dog— that 
is  to  say,  by  the  bark  of  my  neck.  Then  she  jumped  upon  the  box- 
seat,  flouriihed  whip  and  reins,  the  ends  of  ber  knotted  kerchief 
and  the  loops  of  blue  ribbon  in  her  hair  fluttering  in  the  keen  breeze 
that  blew  oETthe  Sesia  glacier,  and  disappeared— a  noddin|[,  smiUnt^ 
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be-ribboned  charioteer— at  a  rapid  trot  into  the  agglomeration  of 
cliitlets  that  go  to  fonn  picturesque  Rii-a  Va]  Dobbioy  while  I  tumod 
to  »o]i:  the  rocks  between  me  and  niMlc  CJt  di  Janzo. 

A  CORStCAN NOTE-TUE  VbCERO. 

The  voctro  is  one  of  this  strange  island's  strange  customs. 

A  death  occurs ;  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  corpw;  (addressing 
indeed,  for  the  most  jtart,  the  dead  person),  a  uoman  improvises — 
praising,  questioning,  lamenting— white,  at  intervals,  other  women 
cry  aloud,  bewailing  the  dead,  or  sob  and  moan  piteously.  The 
custom  recalls  the  ululatut  of  the  Romans.  It  is  like  the  functtoa 
of  the  mourning  women  among  the  Hebrews ;  and  the  Arabs  have  a 
similar  obser^-ance.  I  have  read  the  words  thai  were  lately  im- 
provised over  the  corpse  of  a  nmtdered  man,  and  they  reminded  me 
of  the  dirge  in  Shelley's  "  Ginevra  " ;  but  they  were,  in  parts  fiercely 
savage.  The  Coisican  singer  added,  also,  a  fearful  and  dramatic 
interest  to  her  plaint  by  unfurling  the  blood-stained  garments  of  the 
dead  man,  and  waving  them,  like  a  Hag,  as  she  cried  aloud  for 
vengeance.  The  death-song  in  Shakespeare's  Celtic  Cymbeline 
(the  scene  of  the  play  is  laid  in  the  Celtic  Principalitj-)  resembles  the 
voeetv,  and  so  does  the  Irish  Caoinc.  There  is  the  wailing,  which  is 
mtisUi  if  measured  by  iis  cfTcct  on  the  imaginations  of  those  who 
lieor  it,  though  the  sounds  do  not  conform  to  any  rules  of  counter- 
point ;  and  there  arc  the  songs  which  express  the  same  agony  of 
separation,  the  tame  pride  in  the  loved  dead,  the  same  piteous, 
affectionate  protests:  "What  ailed  ye  to  leave  us?  Had  ye  not 
the  best  we  could  give  to  eat;  to  wear?  Did  we  not  give  ye  love 
enough,  then  ? " 

That  is  the  burden  of  a  well-known  Irish  death-song.  It  is 
near  akin  to  the  sentiment  of  one  of  the  most  admired  Conican 
lamenii;  and  Irish  and  Corsican  songs  of  praise  of  the  strength  and 
adroitness  of  the  dead  hero,  or  the  beauty  of  the  beloved  daughter, 
and  her  meekness  and  piety,  bear  a  singular  resemblance  to  each 
other,  while  greatly  diflcring  from  any  mourning  verses  that  I  know 
in  English,  French,  Italian,  or  German.  Corsican  sorrow  is,  for  the 
most  p.irl,  restrained ;  but,  at  the  lime  of  a  death,  its  outbreak  is 
vehement.  Mr.  Barry  mentions  his  surprise  at  seeing  a  comely,  well- 
dressed  girl,  apparently  about  seventeen,  flinging  herself  over  nr.d 
over  again  in  the  dust  of  an  Ajaccian  roadway,  cr>'ing,  "  My  sister  is 
dead !  Oh,  my  sister  is  dead  I "  and  her  fellow-townsfolk  found 
nothing  extraordinary  in  this  demonstrative  grief. 

Tfte  Corsican  "wake"  is  almost  identical  with  the  ceremonial 
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obwrvaiices  described  in  Ealiac's  "  MiJdecIn  dc  CaropaEne,"  when 
dcatli  strikes  down  the  head  of  a  family  in  the  Alps,  above  his 
"  happy  valley,"  near  Grenoble, 

The  vkera  originally  took  pbce  in  the  house  of  moutning,  but 
the  governing  pmvrrs  now  inierli:rc.  In  the  interest  of  the  publ'c 
health,  it  is  forbidtlcn  tliat  the  curj»se  and  the  crowd  shall  be  pent 
up  for  hours  (and  even  days)  together  ;  therefore  the  uncofhned 
dead  arc  now  carried  into  the  squares  {filaets)  of  the  townlels ;  and 
there,  before  >  numerous  company  of  friends,  relatives,  and  more  or 
less  indifferent  onlookers,  the  impfwisatnetuiA  the  "  wailing  women  " 
alternately  lift  up  their  voices. 

Until  quite  lately,  Ajaccio  afibrded  the  spectacle  of  the  v6<tro. 
So  did  Baslii  and  all  Corsican  towns.  A  pretty  young  Ajaccicnne 
tells  mc  she  has  been  present  at  an  out-of-door  vietro,  but  that 
Ajamo  tit  un  pea  trap  dviliii  mainUnant  for  such  a  perform- 
anoe.  No  picltjic  could  place  the  wild  and  pathetic  scene  so  vividly 
before  the  eye  as  do  the  wonderful  descriptions  of  Balzac  and 
M^m^e;  and  Mcrim^e's  "Colomba"  is  as  true  to  other  sides  of 
ihc  island's  life  as  it  is  to  this  custom  of  the  vixre. 

SPAIN  AND  TYROL, 

The  Tyrol  seems  to  me,  from  the  scenic  as  well  as  the  hiimaa 
point  of  view,  as  truly  southern  as  meridional  Italy  ;  and  there  aie 
two  trilling  incidents  (but  characterislic  of  the  "lands  of  colour  and 
of  song")  which  always  recur  to  my  mind  together.  The  Tyroleso 
ncidcnt  is  merely  the  fact  of  a  very  old  Mcran  veterinary  surgeon,  with 
a  loTCly  pink  carnation  tucked  behind  his  car,  coming  to  seca  sick  dog. 
lulian  peasant-lads  go  couning  with  such  an  oral  decoration.  But 
I  doubt  if,  even  in  unconventional  Iialy,  a  vettrinaria  would  think  it 
quite  professional  to  present  himself  before  an  employer  with  a  bright 
blossom  in  the  place  where  some  clerks  in  northern  climes  cany 
their  pens. 

And  the  companion  picture  is  of  a  Spanish  housemaid  (a  man, 
of  course),  who  had  a  latticed  bower  at  the  end  of «  balcony  cnrer- 
Tooking  the  courtyard  of  the  hotel.  His  bower  accommodated 
himself,  a  chair,  pails,  rags,  brushes,  and  dusters.  In  some  receptacle 
he  kept  his  guitar,  and  when  his  work  was  done,  in  the  balmy 
venings,  he  used  to  thrum  his  instrument  most  melodiously,  accom- 
panying it  with  a  deep  and  mellow  voice.  The  housemaid,  too,  was 
old.  He  shaved  his  checks  and  chin  at  rather  long  intervals,  and 
generally  wore  a  grizded  stubble.  He  was  extremely  fat,  and  his 
music  was  deUfious. 
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^^m  Saac  thiip  caa  ocUy  jpov  in  ibe  sonsfaiDe^     Of  such  is  tbc 

^^B  ^HHlBiaK  LipBraa  ^fir^**,  a  A^  betwem  fishermen.  Enn 
^^1  ABBBsAaiv^Mf  AcK  TWflhf  ■  iflbls  brifip  a  feeliiig  of diinc 
r  ■Bi^avaMaov  p«T  aorth.    Tfeii  son  of  dud  is  regidited,  from 

I  t^^HBlvcad,  bf-  caaoH.    Tte  men,  u  ihe  otuaet  of  afigbl, 

f  ^^iffAKkMij^waM^aA^aDdkoo*  tbcm  at  ODC  end-    Some 

loa^;    Tbey  are  about  a  third  of 

celwrine  must  be  traditional,  for 

wi&  a  look  of  old  sampler  work.     Ixxally, 

K^nfeoi^  far  manj'  that  arc  to  l>c 

havelBDder  seo^mcnis  woven  into 

:  "To  my  best  belo»-ed ; "  "  Love 

•tfBTH^aBralbevdwtt^ee;'*  ■*  Fraoi  a  true  heart.'*  atid  so 

tollk    Even  wiAoBt  die  \miA  kaec,  nch  a  saah  could  give  a  fof 

iwiabte  cm ;  and  the  blow,  as  the  fiifaefmen  deliver  it,  gains  much 

by  die  BH^uy  smag  of  the  arm.     Each  combatant  has  hb  semicircle 

offctenbaadsopponers.    Tbeyseeto^&ir  play,"  and  they  minister 

to  i)>e  ooe  *bo  swst  Deeds  their  assisaoce.     \Vhen  the  fight  has 

gone  te  wwogji,  the  friends  of  both  parties  dexterouily  swoop  down 

and  seiie  the  man  who  has  had  the  best  of  it,  toss  him  into  ■  boat, 

posaess  thaBsdves  of  the  oars,  and  posh  him  om  to  sea  as  lar  as  ever  ■ 

ihey  cai^  tfaete  to  await  the  csohnc  of  his  temper.    The  victor  is 

plaeafale  amogh.      It  it  the  vanquished  who  requires 

■ad  tactful  hudtin^    An  incautioos  word  will  sd  his 

Mfcr  aflHne  again.      At  last,  wbm  he  it  led  anay,    protesting, 

tfaitatcninfr  and  stiufi^ng  in  the  arms  of  lus  partisans,  the  con- 

quenw's  boat  has  probably  drifted  upon  the  current  some  distance 

(MH  to  sea.    His  hacki^s  then  attempt  to  Boat  oat  oais  or  paddles  to 

him.  and  if  they  ^1  in  their  attempts  ihey  launch  a  boat  and  bring 

him  in  triumph  to  the  shore 

CLARE  SOREL  SIHONG, 
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A     BOOKMAN'S    ROMANCE. 


RAYMOND  WEDDERBURN  was  a  bookman  of  the  old 
school.  He  wore  clothes  of  an  antique  cut,  carried  a  gold- 
headed  cjine  w  iih  a  hole  through  the  handle,  from  which  a  lasac!  had 
long  ranee  departed  ;  he  look  snulf,  luvcd  folios  and  old  bindings, 
and  attended  Iwok  sales  with  a  short  ivory  rule  to  measure  margins. 
He  scorned  the  modern  antatcur  buying  through  an  agent.  Dilei- 
tantcistn  was  costly  ignorance— a  prey  for  the  sharks — indeed,  1  have 
heard  him  pronounce  the  well-groomed  collector  a  "chickeji-braln." 

He  was  a  bachelor  partly  by  temperament,  but  chiefly  by  cir- 
cuinslance.  l\'oiiien  were  part  of  the  material  syslein,  and  pretty 
faces  did  not  attract  liim.  Books  took  their  place,  they  fascinated 
hira,  ruled  his  life,  and  were  his  only  idols.  But  he  had  not  always 
been  insensible  to  the  beautiful  fac«  of  a  pure  noraaii.  He  had 
known  love,  liad  kissed  the  lips  of  a  maid,  and  had  had  bis  life 
niluuted  with  the  passionalc  l>«niiy  of  a  maiden's  vow.  But  that 
was  many  years  since.  His  joy  of  love  had  given  place  to  a  crushin;; 
sorrow.  The  bitterness  almost  mingled  with  the  sweet— the  daikneM 
had  fallen  so  suddenly  and  so  soon, 

And  on  ibis  biighl  summer  afternoon  of  which  I  am  writing,  the 
ancient  biitcmcK  had  been  revived  by  a  pacing  face  in  the  street. 
It  was  a  fresh,  winsome  face  with  a  soft  country  bloom  upon  it,  and 
its  girlishness  and  innocence  recalled  nil  the  romance  of  his  youth. 
He  had  returned  to  his  lOoms  in  Bloomsbur)'  somewhat  shaken, 
perhaps,  a  hitlc  trembling,  for  he  sought  the  comfort  of  his  arm  chair 
with  a  sense  of  utter  weariness  and  with  a  long  sigh.  He  took  his 
afternoon  purchases  from  his  great  pockets  and  laid  them  aside 
without  a  iboughi.  without  a  care ;  and  yet  they  were  the  piizes  of  a 
true  bookman.  A  vision  possessed  his  brain.  His  love  passage  lay 
all  before  him.  He  looked  up,  and  hi.i  eyes  wandered  round  his 
library,  where  his  beloved  books  stood  all  about  him  in  open  shelves 
with  protecting  wire  doors— for  he  luted  gUicd  ptesics— but  the 
place  appeared  to  have  lost  charm.     It  looked  dismal  and  dull. 

After  thinking  a  little  while  he  got  up  and  went  to  the  special 
corner  where  he  kept  his  choicest  ne&suies,  &i\i  ne  \05i«.  icfKtv  %. 
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book  in  an  old-maibkd  calf  cover.  It  was  a  Utile  book,  and 
nol  of  any  market  value.  Sixpence  would  have  purchased  a 
^DiUar  cop)'i  and  ytt,  year  ari<^  year,  it  had  stood  with  ihc  valuable 
and  the  "exceedingly  scarce."  But  it  was  a  pretty  book,  and  nicdy 
printed,  for  it  was  Jones's  edition  of  "  Bacon's  Essays,"  When  he 
opened  it,  two  small  locks  of  hair  tied  together  with  a  bit  of  Wii 
ribbon,  felt  out.  Dark  hair  and  fair— his  summer  of  lov«  and  his 
winter  of  despair,  he  mused. 

FIc  had  not  looked  into  the  book  for  many  years.  It  ms  a 
sacred  possession,  one  that  lived  in  the  menrioryand  nol  in  the  nght. 
And  now  a  chance  face  liad  disturbed  it.  He  stroked  the  silken 
hair  tenderly,  and  ihc  dark  lock  reminded  him  that  the  head  from 
which  it  had  been  cut  v^k'i  now  grey.  Tiierc  was  no  necessity  to 
look  into  the  glass.  He  knew  it,  and  felt  that  his  heart  was  grey 
also.  But  it  was  not  loo  grey  for  him  to  kiss  the  mingled  locks  with 
the  reverence  of  a  weary  palmer.  He  kept  them  and  the  book  in 
his  hand,  and  followed  his  life  step  by  step  througli  its  steady  course. 

Fifty  years  previously,  Raymond  Wedderbutn  was  a  young  man 
studying  law  in  a  solicitor's  office,  and  ]Xissing  examinations  with  a 
barrister's  gown  floating  before  hira.  He  had  uken  his  B.A.  degree, 
and  was  working  himself  10  a  shadow  to  become  in  due  course  an 
LLD.  He  looked  .nl  life  .seriously,  lived  much  alone,  and  studied 
consistently  ;  for  his  parents  were  poor,  alino.^t  humble,  and  could 
ill  alTord  the  cost  of  his  education,  and  it  w.xs  his  ambition  to  make 
himself  worthy  of  their  love  He  took  Labour  for  a  wife  and  became 
ht-r  slave. 

In  the  summer  of  his  twenty-third  year  he  spent  port  of  his 
holiday  in  taking  a  walking  tour  through  Siiysex  and  Surrey.  One 
hot  adcrnoon  he  turned  aside  to  rest  in  the  cooling  shades  of  an  old- 
fashioned  country  lane.  The  pl.icc  was  truly  arcadian,  a  deep  sandy 
road  with  high  banks  on  each  side,  and  the  tree  tops  meeting  o^-cr- 
head  forminga  leafy  aisle,  with  tufts  of  hay  left  licrc  and  there  by  the 
passing  nains.  The  ncltles,the  sow-ihisllc,  and  the  hedge- parsley  grew 
10  a  great  height,  and  the  homely  docks  had  leaves  of  immense  size. 
The  elders  were  quick  in  growth,  and  the  haiel  trees  were  loaded 
with  bunches  of  green  nuts.  Raymond  sat  on  a  sttle  and  watched 
the  varied  nature  around  with  keen  and  pleasurable  interest.  Some- 
times a  blackbird  would  start  out  of  the  hedge  with  the  short,  qiuck 
notes  of  a  frightened  cry,  a  pheasant  run  down  the  centre  of  the  Une 
to  seek  some  well-known  cover,  and  young  rabbits  come  out  to  nibble 
on  the  borders  of  the  adjoining  wheat.'icld.  He  could  see  the  spire 
of  the  village  church  through  the  trees,  and  catch  glimpses  of 
libourcts  building  a  haystack  in  a  tMm-'jMi. 
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^^K  Frascntly  he  heard  a  Iiappy  maiden  singing.     He  knew  she  was 

^^  happy,  for  her  singing  was  so   careless    and    free,    and   she  was 

I  apparently  unconscious  of  her  song.     The  voice  was  sweet  and 

I  musical.   The  singer  was  coming  down  the  lane,  but  Raynioiid  could 

I  not  see  her  on  account  of  a  slight  bend  just  above  lh«  stile.    Sonie- 

f  times  she  paused  betwwn  the  verses,  sometimes  Iwtwcen  the  lines, 

as  though  she  had  slopped  to  pluck  a  flower,  or  to  take  a  closer 

peep  at  nature.     It  was  a  seasonable  song,  and  simple— a  song  about 

a  throstle  teaching  its  young.     Raymond  made  it  out  word  by  word, 

and  line  by  tine,  and  stored  it  in  his  memory. 

Lilile  Ihcoiiilc,  deep,  deep,  ilccp, 
Lilllc  cyei  thul  |)*ep,  peep,  peep, 
Genii)'  cloic  like  tiiis— like  Ihis, 
DauJi:s  now  bright  hours  di&iui» ; 
Lilile  ihruslk'  aii-cp. 

Lilllc  IhroBtk,  vmkc,  wake,  wuke, 
I.iKlc  lii'srt,  ihc  dsy  OuUi  brmk ; 
Throat  let  liw  like  r  lib— like  this, 
Hpin);  raplufuus  ming  of  bliss  ; 

tiitle  throstle  wnlce. 

Litilc  ihrotilc,  fly,  ily,  fly, 
LJllIc  wings  will  won  [cply. 
If  yoii  float  like  this— like  Out, 
Thruuyli  Ihe  soft  aiT't  wiilc  abyw  ; 

Liitlclhrohllcflr- 
Litlle  Ihrotlle,  pipe,  pipe,  I>i|>c, 
Llltle  song  will  toon  be  rijic, 
tf  you  sicig  like  this— tike  dii», 
Suft  Its  lotc^'  petals  kiss ; 

Liitle  throstle  pipe. 

On  catching  sight  of  Raymond,  t]ie  maiden  started,  and  flushed 
a  h'ttle,  and  Raymond,  who  was  not  used  to  the  ways  of  a  maid, 
flushed  a  little  also;  for  such  clear,  fresh  beauty  he  had  never  seen. 
The  maiden  was  exceedingly  (air,  and  wore  a  while  flimsy  dress,  and 
a  large  straw  hat  trimmed  simply  with  a  twist  of  blue  ribbon.  Her 
wilful  hair  played  about  her  brow  like  an  airy  cloud  of  glossy  gold. 
She  was  swinging  a  basket  of  summer  flowers — wild  roses,  poppies, 
ox-eye  daisies,  the  scarlet  pimpernel,  sweet  honeysuckle  thc^torioiu 
y«lloir  broom,  and  other  simple  wayside  blossoms. 

She  bad  turned  in  at  the  siilc  as  though  (o  pass  it,  and  Raymond 
had  got  down  for  her  to  do  so,  perhaps  a  tittle  awkwardly,  and  she 
in  her  confusion  stumbled  against  one  of  the  many  much-worn  tree 
roots  that  sliowed  above  the  path,  and  her  stumbling  jerked  the  wild 
flowers  out  of  the  basket  and  scattered  them  about  her  feet. 


3SO  ^-4*  GtntUmans  Mefgatim. 

"  Htm  fooltih  t "  sbe  cned.  as  Rsynood  basuned  to  asnst  her  in 
recoTcring  iheEn. 

"  I  lot- e  wild  flowers,"  he  said  taoooicaBy.  as  he  pocked  up  a  < 
of  hot)e>-suckle. 

And  -^he  rq>IiKl,  "  I  Ittce  no  6oiren  so  ««IL' 
Jusl  then  ihdr  cjvs  mrt,  ai>d  il  imtlc  pbycd  aboot  the  faces  oT 
boUi.    'I'hcir  meeting  and  pointiont  wctv  so  itiaitgc — so  imkxAcd 
for. 

The  baaVct  was  soon  filled  again,  bat  Ra}TOond  retained  a 
poppy  in  his  hand.    "  Perhaps,  I  may  keep  this  ? "  he  aid  inquiringly.' 
And  she  laughed  a  little  silvery  "  V'cs,"  and  then  added,  *■]  cannot 
help  billing,  it  sccmK  m>  funny  I  should  have  dipped  fast  there," 
pointing  to  tlic  old  worn  root  iliat  bad  tripped  her. 

"  1  was  fortunate,"  he  rejoined  |[allantiy,  "  for  it  is  the  fiist  lime  I 
liaw  been  here." 

"Walking  tour?"  she  aski-d,  at  the  same  time  nodding  to  the 
knapsack  on  his  shoulders. 

"  Yes,  counlr)-  scenes  arc  pleasant  after  the  wcar>-tng  sttects  of  a 
loim.  I  would  rather  look  at  your  basket  of  simple  wild  flowi:Ts  than 
sec  the  finest  building  tn  the  world." 

"So  would  I,"  she  replied,  "  but  then,"  as  if  in  apology  fer  her 
sex,  "  I  am  a  girl." 

"Thai  only  proves  thai  yonr  taste  Is  the  tnore  exquisite,"  he 
rt^lurned  smilingly. 

She  saw  he  woe  neither  modifng  nor  flirting,  «o  merdy  hluslicd  a 
reply. 

"  Search  the  wide  earth  through,"  he  continued,  "  and  where  is 
there  bcauiy  or  glory  to  equal  the  colour  of  this  careless  po|)py  ?  " 
Hiid  he  held  it  lowaid  her—"  no  artist  can  paint  it,  no  poet  sing  it." 

"That  is  what  my  father  says.  Heisapainlcr— an  R.A.— and  he 
will  not  have  poppies  in  his  studio.  He  says  they  kill  his  pictures, 
and  remind  liim  too  much  of  his  deficiencies." 

Raymond  placed  (lie  poppy  in  his  coat,  and  felt  that  life  had  much 
reward.  These  few  moments  of  conversation  were  almost  fair)'-lik« 
10  him. 

"  I  came  out  licrc  to  rest,"  he  said,  after  a  short  pause,  "  the  lane 
looked  so  templing  and  cool  from  the  dusly  road."  And  then,  as 
though  in  explaiiaiion  of  his  presence,  he  added,  "  I  am  going  to  the 
village  inn  to  stay  the  night,  I  suppose  this  old  lane  is  a  nearer  way 
than  the  road,  for  I  can  sec  the  church  spiie  just  beyond  the  littte 
farm  in  the  next  field." 

"  Ves,  and  I  am  slaying  at  the  farm  with  my  father,"  she  responded. 
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"  I  will  ^ow  you  the  W3)r,"  and  moved  down  the  lanv  viih  Ha)-mond 
at  her  tide. 

At  the  bottom  they  came  to  a  second  sulc,  and  having  passed 
through  a  waving  Iwrley  field,  they  came  toa  third.  At  this  Florence 
Rygate — for  thai  was  the  maiden's  name— sloj>pcd,  for  on  hex  right 
was  the  path  which  led  lo  the  fami.  She  pointed  Kaytnond'ii  further 
course  out  to  him— and  how  well  he  icmcmbcncd  the  words  afti-r 
fifty  years.  "  Pasa  the  mill,  the  pound  full  of  little  pigs,  and  the  rcd- 
liled  cottages  with  their  front  gardens  looking  so  fccsh  ;ind  peaceful 
with  cabl>age.s,  potatoes,  and  scar!et-ninne»,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
TOW  you  will  find  the  inn  across  the  road  and  almost  facing  you," 

'I'hat  evening,  Raymond,  finding  time  rather  wc.iri.somc,  went  lo 
the  ordinary  mid-week  servicv  ai  the  village  church.  The  (|uieiude 
of  the  churchyard  impressed  him.  Generations  had  bciMi  chriKiencd 
within  the  ancient  walls  of  the  temple  of  peace,  generations  had  hccn 
married  there,  generations  worshipped  there,  and  generations  h.id 
hccn  buried  about  his  feet  with  God's  everlasting  skies  looking  down; 
and  ihe  sheep  were  now  nibbling  the  grass  from  off  their  graves. 
And  all  the  t!mc  that  Raymond  mused  the  little  tinkling  bell  said 
"  (!omc."    And  it  seemed  quite  in  harmony  with  everything  around. 

He  took  a  place  in  one  of  the  side  aisles  about  lulf-way  up,  and 
on  looking  round  he  saw,  In  the  body  of  the  church,  almost  on  a 
level  with  him,  the  pretty  little  maid  of  his  afternoon  advenlurv. 
But  she  did  not  notice  his  presence  by  any  sign — did  not  even 
look  in  his  direction,  although  she  had  seen  him  take  his  sitting. 

The  service  went  on  with  solemnity,  and  in  due  course  ihc 
venerable  rector  took  his  place  in  the  pulpit  to  give  a  short  address. 
It  wa.<t  very  simple,  even  commonplace,  and  not  without  parsonic  pre- 
judice. But  the  text  was  striking.  Through  the  silence  of  ihe 
sacred  building  rang  the  bciiuliful  words,  "Consider  the  Hlies  of 
the  field,  how  i hey  grow  ;  ihey  toil  not,  neither  do  ihcy  spin: 
and  yet  I  say  unto  you,  that  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was 
not  arrayed  like  one  of  these."  Both  Raymond  and  Florence 
looked  involunurily  towards  each  other.  Their  eyes  met  with  a 
fleeting  smile,  and  the  glance  was  not  without  signi^cancc  to  their 
minds. 

The  service  over,  Raymond  left  the  church  somewhat  hurriedly, 
and  yet  without  a  show  of  haste  ;  for,  however  much  be  might  have 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  exchanging  a  few  remarks  with  Florence, 
he  would  not  obtrude  bis  presence  ui>on  her  by  seeming  to  couit 
her  society. 

llowcwr,  resistance  is  not  ver^'  strong  when  a  man  ukcs  V» 
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thinking  about  the  subject  of  it,  and  especially  if  the  subject  be 
fosciaating,  and  Raymond  thought  murli  of  riori^icc  Rygalc.  On 
the  tnomiiig  of  the  morrow  he  did  not  leave  for  another  village,  as 
was  his  custom. 

"No,  I  will  go  this  afternoon,"  he  argued  with  himself.  "A 
few  hours  will  not  matter  much  whether  spent  in  one  place  or 
another;  and  I  should  enjoy  lingering  in  that  old-woild  lane 
again." 

He  had  only  one  book  in  his  knapsack,  and  he  slipped  it  tntohb 
pocket,  and  went  out  into  the  lane  and  sat  on  the  stile  again.  He 
read  a  little,  mused  a  lillle,  rose  to  look  up  the  lane,  strained 
his  neck  to  look  down  the  lane,  and  twisted  his  body  to  gaze  across 
at  Ihc  farm. 

A  wise  man  once  said,  "  All  things  come  to  those  who  wail." 
And  Florence  Rygatc  caaic  to  Raymond.  But  she  did  not  come  up 
the  lane,  or  down  the  lane,  neither  did  she  come  from  the  farm  ;  but 
along  a  field-palh  on  the  other  side  of  the  lane,  where  Raymond 
had  never  thought  of  looking  for  her.  S!ie  got  over  a  stile 
almost  opposite  the  one  he  wus  silling  on.  They  exchanged  the 
ordinary  commonplaces  of  greeting,  but  soon  drifted  into  serious 
conversation.  They  did  not  fiirt,  but  talked  rntionally,  and  without 
restraint.  She  looked  at  tlie  book  in  his  hand,  and  said  a  little 
wonderingly,  "  '  Bacon's  Essays  : '  hard  holiday  reading." 

"Wisdom  mingled  with  pleasure,"  Raymond  rejoined,  with  a 
smile  ;  and  during  further  conversation  he  unfolded  all  his  life  to 
her,  and  she  felt  strangely  drawn  toward  him. 

The  morning  was  far  advanced,  for  the  sun  w.as  high  in  the 
heavens,  and  the  birds  had  grown  accustomed  to  iheir  presence, 
and  fed  their  young  unafraid.  They  again  moved  down  the  lane 
together,  and  again  parted  at  the  stile  le.itling  to  the  farm.  But 
Raymond  did  not  leave  tlie  village  ttial  afternoon. 

"  I  will  go  in  the  morning,"  he  said  musingly  ;  and  the  afternoon 
found  him  again  in  the  lane.  He  fell  he  was  playing  with  fire,  was 
aaing  foolishly,  even  wrongly,  for  life  with  him  had  to  be  fought  and 
wrestled  with.  But  a  man's  feelings  arc  strange  things  to  master,  and 
Raymond  humoured  his  will. 

Florence  went  into  the  lane  also.  Not  tliai  she  expected  to  find 
Raymond  there.  She  even  tried  to  stifle  the  hope.  And  ihcy 
l.ilkcd  again,  and  wandered  into  the  woods  beyond,  and  all  nature 
appeared  to  paint  their  hours  with  beauty.  The  afternoon  ficw 
by,  and  was  gone ;  but,  like  a  fallen  rose,  it  left  an  odorous  memor)' 
behind  it. 
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P  Raymond  did  not  leave  itic  village  "in  ihe  morning,"  nor  for  a 
week  or  mornings ;  neither  could  he  find  any  argunicnt  to  excuse 
his  conduct,  flc  condemned  it,  and  yet  delayed  his  departure^ 
"  Humble  of  birth,"  he  mused  again  and  again,  "and  nothing  but 
my  untried  brains  to  earn  my  bread  with,  WTiat  have  I  to  do  with 
a  rich  painter's  daughter  ?  I  am  mad  to  stay.*'  But  he  stayed,  and 
saw  Ilorence  Rygate  every  day. 

More  than  a  wi;ek  li.id  passed  since  their  first  meeting.  When 
over  hi«  modest  dinner  one  day,  Raymond  decided  resolutely  10 
depart  from  the  village  that  same  afternoon  ;  but  first  he  would  lake 
a  last  farewell  of  the  old  lane  he  had  grown  to  love.  Me  went 
into  it  earlier  than  usual  "I  will  not  linger,"  he  murmured.  "It 
is  better  I  should  not  sec  her  again;"  and,  6rm  in  his  resolution, 
he  walked  onward  into  the  wood  beyond.  There  he  threw  himself 
in  a  pleasant  |>lace  on  the  mossy  turf  beneath  the  &hadc  of  the 
hazel  trees.  To  prevent  inunediate  thought  of  himself,  he  tried  to 
read  in  "Bacon's  Essays";  but  the  efibri  was  vain.  One  sweet, 
fresh  face  clouded  the  page,  and  possessed  his  mind.  He  laid  the 
book  on  the  grass  beside  him,  and  abandoned  himself  to  a  fascinating 
reverie. 

At  the  same  time,  Florence  Rygale  lind  been  debating  with  her- 
self also.  She  censured  her  foolishness,  as  she  was  pleased  to  call 
it,  somewhat  scvcaly.  She  had  no  mother,  and  her  father  left  her 
to  follow  her  own  fancies.  His  profession  had  given  her  more 
license  than  other  girls,  and  most  of  his  friends  were  her  friends,  and 
therefore  men.  They  wcic  mostly  rich,  and  as  the  world  goes — 
accepted  gentlemen.  Not  that  she  cared  for  mere  biitb,  neither  did 
her  father ;  but  then,  he  liked  a  ni.-ui  who  liad  done  something  to 
establish  his  position  in  the  circle  of  genius  or  talent.  She  knew  he 
would  be  angry  with  her  present  adventure,  and  had  determined  to 
see  Raymond  no  more.  She  would  not  walk  again  in  the  bnc  while 
he  was  in  the  village,  and  so  on  that  afternoon  she  walked  round  by 
the  highway  to  wander  awhile  in  the  pleasant  woods. 

But  Love  plays  havoc  with  resolutions,  and  laughs  at  human 
wisdom,  tlorcnce  almost  believed  in  Fate  when  she  saw  Raymond 
reclining  in  the  shade  of  the  hazel  trees.  Neither  was  he  displeased 
to  see  bis  schemes  overturned.  But  he  determined  to  be  firm  in 
leaving  the  village  ttiat  afternoon.  He  would  take  a  last  farewell, 
and  end  his  romance  for  ever. 

Tbcy  chatted  awhile  on  indifferent  subjects,  and  after  a  few 
moments  Florence  sat  on  the  grassat  a  tittle  distance  frocn  Raymond, 
and  Cupid,  all  invisible,  sat  between.     Raymond  talked  ot  Wa'w3"j«& 
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nntl  fvars,  with  Ibe  future  hanging  mistily  before  him,  and  Florence 
proved  a  sympathetic  listener.  He  wished  for  encouragement,  and 
her  readf  goodwill  gave  him  pleasure. 

"  I  nm  un  idle  fellow,"  he  naid,  after  a  lull  in  the  vonvcmtHin. 
"1  hav  lingerfd  hcrt-  tno  long,  and  nnisl  say  good-bye  to  tbesc 
awcct  ficciu-s  this  aftfmoon,  or  I  shall  never  complete  my  lour." 

"So  soon,"  she  replied;  "so  soon," and  turned  hvt  wondcriiig 
eyes  ui>o!i  him. 

■'  But  I  have  already  stayed  more  than  a  week,  and  my  holiday  is 
not  for  ever.  Arcadian  pleasures  are  alw.iys  shoit,  and,"  with  a 
smile,  "  pleasanL"    And  he  moved  a  little  nearer  toward  her. 

"Yes,"  she  answered  thoughtfully,  drumming  "Bacon**  Essays" 
with  a  hundi  of  green  nuts.  "This  has  been  a  pleasant  phw;  with 
m&    But  then,  happiiitiss  does  not  last." 

"Memory,"  he  cried.  "Is  not  memory  swcci?"  And  after  a 
short  pausCt  "  The  joy  of  this  visit  will  not  end  this  afternoon.  It 
will  dwell  in  my  mind  with  the  freshness  of  these  woods,  and  make 
my  studies  easier,  my  struggles  less  hard,"  And  his  hand  bid  u|>on 
hers  and  brushed  it  unconscioosl)'.  Tlie  l>riishini!;  ihrilletl  Florence 
through  and  through,  but  she  made  no  movement. 

"  It  Ls  a  strange  world,"  she  said  somewhat  passionately.  "  Here 
am  I,  a  simple  girl  with  nothing  to  do  hut  be  meny  or  *ad,  without 
a  thought,  without  a  circ,  wanting  nothing  ;  and  yoti  a  man  with  a 
Iiravc  heftri  and  large  brain  toiling  up  the  steeps  of  life  almost  without 
a  friend.  It  is  a  hard  world  that  pre%-enls  such  as  I  helping  such 
as  you." 

Raymond  crept  a  little  closer,  and  replied  with  much  feeling,  "  1 
would  I  were  worthy  of  such  n  mind,  labour  would  be  amusement, 
toil  as  sweet  as  the  glad  song  of  yonder  chaffinch." 

She  lifted  her  head  slightly,  and  c\i:latmcd  with  some  emphasis, 
"The  world  is  all  wrong,  and  we  arc  foolish  slaves  chained  to  rusty 
customs." 

"Nay,"  he  answered  very  gently,  *' l!ie  world  is  right,  custom  is 
right.  It  is  good  that  man  should  work,  and  " — in  a  subdued  tone — 
"woman  love." 

Their  hands  quivered,  and  he  continued,  "  Love  is  the  key  of 
life— woman  is  the  helpmate  of  man.  Till  this  week  1  have  ncrcr 
known  pure  happiness,  and  c\'en  love  is  not  for  nie." 

She  made  no  reply  ;  indeed,  was  afraid  to  look  up.  "  Will  )'OU 
call  me  Raymond  before  I  go?"  he  asked  a  little  tenderly.  "It  will 
be  mu^c  to  me  in  after  days." 

She  lifted  her  eyes,  and  whispered  his  name  blushingly,     It  burst 
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the  passion  in  his  heart,  bruku  nil  his  rc'^olu lions  down,  snd  all  his 
waiting  Jove  flooded  out  in  one  impetuous  excUmalion — "  1-lorencc ! " 
And  their  lips  tied  their  iieaits  logether  with  one  long,  glowing  luss. 
And  Ihe  afternoon  hasted  away,  and  llie  shadows  deepened  on  the 
gratis,  and  all  Iheir  monienls  btu.ihed  witl)  titter  love. 

In  on«  of  the  pauses  of  conversation,  Florence  asketl  Komewhat 
shyly,  "  Vou  will  not  Iwivc  to-day,  Uaymond  ?  " 

'■  No,"  he  replied  with  a  joj'ous  voice,  "  i  shall  slay  here  for  the 
icmaindcr  of  my  holiday." 

"But  what  of  our  positions?"  ho  inquired  presently.  "Is  it 
tijjhl  for  niu  to  icniain  ?  How  can  T,  a  poor  man  and  humble,  go  to 
your  father  and  .nay,  '  I  love  your  daughter  ! '  Ho  would  call  nic  a 
madman,  and  perhaps  justly  ;  but  how  can  I  prevent  the  madness  ?  " 
lie  <-onchided  wiiii  a  ro^ui-\h  smile. 

"  Better  not  go  lo  my  father,"  suggested  l-"lorcncc  seriously.  *'  We 
will  wail  upon  late." 

•'  But  Fate  is  a  difficult  master,"  he  protested. 

"  Have  you  not  brains?"  cried  Horence  confidently.  "And  do 
nol  lovers  live  upon  hope  ?  My  father  loves  biaiiis,  \\'ork  !  and 
here  is  a  kiss  to  encourage  you  ;"  at  tlie  same  time  prcssinfj  her  lips 
to  his  with  a  sweet  little  laugh. 

"  Like  a  knight  in  the  middle  ages,"  he  said  witli  some  amuse* 
ment.  "Win  my  spurs  and  then  come  and  claim  my  bride.  Love 
and  ambition  shall  be  my  steeds,"  he  proceeded,  "  and  you  shall  pray 
for  my  success." 

And  they  were  merry  and  light  with  the  joy  of  love,  and  feared 
not  the  future. 

A  few  moments  aftefivatds,  Ilorcncc  detached  the  tiny  scissors 
from  her  chiitcUine,  and  said,  "Our  hair  shall  bind  us  I0i;oihcr  till 
my  knight  wins  his  spurs."  And  she  cut  one  of  his  daik  locks  away 
and  ga\-e  him  the  scissors.  And  he  severed  one  of  her  bright  silken 
tresses  She  gave  him  a  few  threads  of  end),  and  he  put  them  in  a 
little  gold  locket  which  was  lianging  on  her  watch-guard  The 
temainder  she  tied  together  with  a  bit  of  blue  ribbon,  and  then 
intjuircd  where  he  would  keep  it.  " Ah,  Baton's  Essays" she  said. 
catching  sight  of  the  boot.  On  picking  it  up,  it  opened  at  the  essay 
KrA\\\cA,  0/ Wiidoin /or  a  Man's  Stif.  "This  is  a  suitable  place," 
she  cried  playfully,  and  read  the  title  aloud.  "  And  a  favourite,  too," 
she  proceeded,  "  for  what  is  this  underlined— ^^  $0  trui  to  tkystlf  as 
thou  he  ni>t  falit  to  othtrs  t  Bacon  wrote  that  for  you,"  she  declared 
with  a  merry  hufjh.  "Vou  are  lo  be  a  true  knight,  then  you  will 
not  be  false  to  me." 
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She  kissed  ihc  liair  and  phc«d  it  againsr  the  words,  closed  Ibc 
book,  and  retumed  it  to  her  lover.  "  Keep  il  there  (ill  my  knif^t 
comes  to  claim  his  btidc,  and  if  she  be  false,  bum  it,  and  forget  the 
lailhlcss  maid." 

The  afternoon  liad  slipped  l»y  unlieeded,  and  they  left  the 
happy  place,  and  soon  aftcrMards  parted  at  tlie  siile  leading  to  the 
fann. 

Raymond  watched  Florence  pass  the  little  gatden  wicket,  saw 
her  go  along  the  beaten  path  bordered  with  old-fashioned  cottage 
flowers,  and  when  she  came  to  a  large  currant  bush  standing  at  the 
corner,  she  turned  and  wafted  him  a  kiss  from  her  pretty  fingers, 
and  the  next  moment  she  was  hidden  from  his  sight, 

Raymond  Wcdderbum  never  saw  her  again.  \Vheii  Florence 
leached  the  farmhouse,  she  foutid  her  father  waiting  for  her  with 
some  impatience.  Everj-thing  was  jacked  for  instant  departure. 
His  only  brother  was  dying  in  a  distant  part  of  England,  and 
he  was  anxious  to  leave  by  the  next  I^ndon  train.  Florence 
had  no  time  for  thought,  no  time  for  writing  ;  indeed,  she  could  not 
communicate  with  Raymond  through  the  medium  of  an  ordinaiy 
farmhouse  servant.  That  would  reveal  her  secret.  She  would  trust 
to  the  post,  and  explain  her  sudden  departure  to  Raymond  at  the 
fitBt  opportunity. 

Florence  and  her  father  arrived  at  tlieir  London  home  with  only 
sufficient  time  to  dine  and  repack,  and  catch  the  last  train  to  the 
west  of  England.  Florence  scribbled  a  liasly  note  to  Raymond 
in  her  bedroom,  and  ended  with  "many  lovia."  She  posted  it, 
with  other  letters,  on  her  way  to  the  station.  It  was  delivered  at 
the  old  Surrey  inn  on  the  following  day  by  the  one  o'clock  post. 
Uut  it  was  too  late.  Raymond  had  gone,  and  it  never  reached 
his  hands. 

Tliat  same  morning  he  had  gone  out  into  the  lane  with  a  light 
heart  to  wait  for  Florence,  and  he  could  not  understand  her  delay, 
lie  had  been  anticipating  her  swecl  embrace,  and  his  disappoint- 
ment was  exceedingly  bitter.  'Wa  returned  downcast  and  somewhat 
wrathful  to  the  village  inn,  and  there  heard  one  of  the  farm -labourers 
telling  "  mine  bust  "  that  the  great  London  painter  and  his  daughter 
h.nd  left  the  farm  last  evening  hurriedly,  and  taken  all  their  luggage 
with  them.  This  was  sufficient  for  Raymond.  "But  why  has 
Florence  not  written  ?  "  he  murmured  to  himself  again  and  again. 
That  was  mysterious  and  unkind,  and  in  his  dreary  anguish  he  left 
for  his  home  by  the  next  train. 

Flonnce's  letter  reached  the  inn  an  hour  after  he  had  gone.   The 
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landlord  kept  it  in  his  bor-parloor  tilt  it  was  yellow  ;  and  when  be 
died,  his  iaxt&j  opened  it.  and  not  understanding— bumi  it. 

Day  by  day  went  by.  and  week  by  week,  and  Raymond  could 
not  onniTel  the  meaning  of  Florence's  silcDce.  It  was  stnuige,  even 
painful,  for  be  had  given  her  his  bonie  address.  He  would  not 
u-ritv,  for  he  thouf^t  her  hasty  departure  nxjutred  some  explanation. 
Indeed,  they  bad  made  no  arrangements  about  writing,  and  he  did 
iwt  wish  to  compromise  her.  And  then,  tboogh  bumble,  he  vras 
proud. 

Day  by  day  went  b>',  and  week  by  week,  and  Florence  wondered, 
with  a  great  swelling  heart,  why  Raymond  did  not  reply  to  her  letter, 
for  she  had  given  directions  how  to  do  so.  She  would  not  write 
again — that  would  be  ovcrstq>ping  the  bounds  of  maiden  modesty. 

And  so  day  by  day  went  by,  and  week  by  week,  and  two  henits 
were  sundered  for  ever. 

Ka}'mond  continued  his  law  studies,  Init  not  with  such  cnlhu- 
Gtasm  as  he  h.id  imagined  a  few  weeks  jircviously.  Still  lie  worked 
steadily,  and  with  a  set  purpose ;  he  would  make  himself  worthy  of 
Florence,  if  tliat  might  be,  and  some  day  claim  her,  if  she  still 
desired  such  a  oon»immatton.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  due 
course,  but  his  progress  as  a  barrister  was  slow — so  slow  that  he 
drifted  into  journalism  for  his  daily  bread ;  but  after  a  time  he 
mounted  from  journalism  into  the  higher  walks  of  literature.  Ho 
even  became  an  authority  in  its  most  difficult  branches.  He  under 
stood  books,  men,  and  things  thoroughly ;  and  his  articles  com- 
manded a  high  price.  He  was  much  sought  alier  by  the  leaders  of 
lashion,  but  society  did  not  tempt  him.  He  had  no  taste  for  it,  and 
he  was  only  to  be  seen  at  the  tabk-s  of  a  few  choice  friends— poets, 
p.itntcrs,  actors,  and  bookmen.  He  had  even  met  Florence's  faihcr 
at  one  of  these  gatherings ;  tint  that  was  many  years  afier  he 
had  plighted  troth  with  her  in  the  scented  t)uletudc  of  a  Suncy 
wood- 
Florence  had  grown  wciry  with  wailing— had  given  up  hope,  and 
h.vd  learned  to  look  at  life  indi/Tcrcntly.  She  grew  fond  of  socieiy ; 
went  to  balls,  theatres,  garden-parties,  picnics,  and  becime  fascinated 
with  her  foolish  life.  Ciaieiy  liccitne  a  passion  with  her,  and,  after  a 
time,  she  almost  forgot  Raymond,  and  some  two  years  afterwards  she 
married  an  ollScet  in  the  Guards.  Her  romance  ended,  and  her 
better  mind  was  dead. 

Not  so  with  Raymond.  He  had  not  forgotten  Florence,  nor  the 
kiss  that  was  to  make  him  a  Hue  knight.  He  still  loved  the  memory 
of  those  honied  days,  and  cherished  Florence  in  his  heart  a«  &Kv;«^ 
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She  was  CTcr  ibe  &ir  Flomioe  he 


dt<:am  that  lingcnt  tmtil  sunset, 
had  TTK't  in  a  Surrey  lane. 

And  this  bright  summer  afternoon  on  which  we  diKorcred  him 
in  hii  stitdy,  with  "  Bacon's  Essays  "  open  before;  him,  the  lotwnrr 
of  fifty  years  past  was  recalled  with  freshness  and  riTidiiy.  He  (fid 
not  lose  one  little  laugh  or  forget  one  blushing  kUs.  Agsin  be  ^« 
hCT  stumble  at  the  stitc,  and  once  more  a&sistcd  her  to  recover  the 
scattered  wild  flowers.  Aj^ain  he  saw  her  tie  their  hiir  tOECtfacr  ta 
the  fchadc  of  the  luucl  trees  ;  and  now  he  stnAed  the  minted  loclcs 
with  tcn<lemekK,  nay,  u-ith  t«ars,  for  he  yns>  old  aiid  weary,  and  the 
romance  of  his  youtli  was  U)ce  the  splendour  of  a  fallen  rose  ;  it 
eould  be  iinagirtcd,  but  not  reeovrrcd.  And  through  the  visa  uf  the 
long  departed  years  he  could  hear  tfic  melluw  musir  of  Florence*! 
vuke  laughing  the  uadeitined  words  -Be  i ?  Irve  /•/  tkyszif  at  UkeM  te 
Hot/uis*  lo  othen. 

"  I  have  been  ini«,  Florence,"  he  murmured,  as  though  addreudog 
hci ;  "  and  you,  not  Elbe  ;  no,  not  false,  but  miEiaken.'* 

He  did  not  Ijura  the  hatr,  but  replaced  it  reverently,  and  ittiimed 
the  book  to  iu  place. 

The  little  volume  is  ruiw  amon^  my  treasures,  bat  Raymond 
Wcddcr'uum  has  ultcn  his  long  rest 
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A  CHARTER  of  King  John's  reign  empowered  ihe  *' barons.,"  or 
freemen,  of  fcvenscl  to  bui!d  a  town  upon  a  hndland  which 
lay  between  ihc  pori  uf  Pevensel  and  I-ingenic,  wiihtn  the  liberty  of 
Ihc  Cinque  Torts,  and  wilh  all  th«  lilnTtics  which  the  men  of  the 
Cinque  Forts  enjoyed.  This,  we  may  bclic\-e,  was  the  first  fornul 
incorporation  of  the  town  of  Pcvcnscy  as  a  "  limb,"  or  member,  of 
the  more  ancient  Cinque  Port  of  Hastings.  The  seal  of  the  Cor- 
[joraiion  of  the  baililT,  jurats,  and  commonalty  of  Pev-enscy  lielongs 
to  the  same  {leriod,  and  bears  the  figure  of  an  ancient  ship  and  the 
in;.crJption  "Sigillum  baionuni  domlni  regis  Angllie  dc  Pcvcnes." 
The  termination  f/intlic  name  Pevensel  appears  to  be  the  Norman 
equi\-alent  of  the  Saxon  (jory,  "an  isle,"  forwefmd  a  similar  form 
Romcnel  for  Romney.  It  ii;  not  easy  to  ujider^tand  why  the  people 
of  Pcvcnscy  should  have  wished  to  buUd  a  (own,  for  the  borough  of 
Pcwnsey  is  referred  to  in  Domesday  book  as  having  contained, 
during  the  reign  of  Edvard  the  Confewur,  twenty-four  burgesses,  who 
returned  the  sum  of  35/.  for  harbour  dues.  Horsfietd  goes  so  far  as 
to  think  that  the  town  mentioned  in  this  charter  was  cither  never 
buill  or  that  it  is  reprusenied  by  ilie  adjoining  village  of  Weslham  ; 
butt  I  ^^^  il>  ^^  charter  in  question  is  lucrety  in  the  nature  of  a 
confirmation  and  cnlarKenieni  of  ancient  rif;hti  and  liberlien  already 
existing,  and  is  iniendird  to  supply  ihe  place  of  that  common  legal 
fiction,  a  supposed  lost  grant.  Strange  to  ;ay.  no  historian  has  taken 
the  trouble  to  chionicle  Ihe  progress  of  those  great  natural  changes 
in  the  coast  line  of  Sussex  that  brought  niin  upon  the  Cinque  Ports 
and  their  "  members  "—towns  which  during  the  Middle  .^ges 
supplied  England  with  all  its  navj-  and  controlled  all  the  fishcriei  of 
Ihc  south  coast.  We  do  not  even  know  the  date  when  the  large 
island,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  shown  in  Nordens  map  of 
1676  as  extendmg  along  the  shore  oppoiite  to  where  St.  Ixonard* 
now  stands,  was  washed  away. 

The  sea  is  for  ever  wearing  away  the  white  cliffs  of  Beachy  Head. 
Th«  chalk  of  which  they  are  composed  is  rapidly  dissolved  bij  ttw. 
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action  of  the  vtavcs  and  carried  away  in  suspension  towards  the 
German  Ocean,  but  the  mas&et  of  flint  whlrh  ihcy  contain  are 
removed  tniich  more  slowly.  The  p<a.l  flints  which  one  sees  ranged 
in  horizontal  lines  along  the  face  of  the  clifTs,  and  which  geologists 
assure  us  arc  fossil  sponges  that  once  grew  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
until  layer  after  layer  was  successively  cnaustcd  with  silica  and 
buried  in  the  oo^c  which  helped  to  build  up  the  chalk  forma- 
tions, are  hurled  about  by  the  waves,  and  ground  iu  the  mill  of  the 
sea  until  they  assume  the  form,  first  of  rounded  boulders,  next  of 
beach,  then  of  fine  gravel,  and  lastly  of  coarse  sand.  The  prevailing 
south-west  wind  casts  all  thik;  flinty  diMi  upon  the  shore,  and,  as 
the  flow  of  the  tide  up  channel,  lucked  by  the  wind,  is  more  efficient 
than  the  corresponding  ebb  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind,  these  masses  of 
siiiriLile  have  a  constant  tendency  lo  travel,  litUe  by  Utile,  inch  by 
inch,  eastward  along  the  coast,  until  tliey  are  finally  arrested  and 
di\-cttcd  out  to  sea  by  the  ever-growing  tongue  of  beach  at  Dunge- 
ness.  Anyone  who  has  crossed  the  tract  of  shingle  near  Eastbourne 
known  as  the  "  Crumbles  "  must  be  amazed  when  he  reflects  upon  the 
siujK'ndous  waste  of  chalk  strata  which  that  accumulfltion  of  flint  Mrit 
represents.  Even  tn  the  palmy  days  of  the  ancient  Cinque  Ports  there 
must  have  been  a  constant  difiiculiy  in  keeping  the  harbours  clear  of 
beach  ;  but  there  came  a  period  when  cnctoachnienis  of  the  aca,  or  a 
new  set  of  the  tide,  or  some  other  caus^  piled  such  a  mighty  bank  of 
shingle  along  the  flat  shore  between  Eastbourne  and  Hastings  that 
llie  enlrance  lo  Pevcnsey  Haven  and  the  mouths  by  which  the  land- 
water  found  an  exit  to  the  English  Channel  were  completely  blocked. 
The  wash  of  the  tides  was  thus  excluded  from  the  levels  l>ing  behind 
ihc  foreshore,  and  the  fresh  water  from  the  downs  and  uplands 
was  pent  in  behind  the  barrier  of  beach,  and  deposited  mud  and 
sediment,  unlil  what  liad  once  been  a  shallow  inlci  of  the  sea  was 
converted  into  drj-  land. 

At  Otham,  near  HaiUham,  there  once  existed  a  small  monastery, 
of  which  nothing  now  remains  but  a  chapel,  of  late  used  as  a  stable. 
The  monks  found  the  land  so  unproductive  that  they  removed  to 
Bayham  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  King  John's  reign,  but  their 
charters,  which  belong  to  a  period  anterior  to  their  removal,  give 
us  a  graphic  picture  of  the  condition  of  Pcvensey  Marsh  when 
the  levels  lying  between  Eastbourne,  Rexhill,  Wanting.  Hailsham, 
and  Willingdon  were  to  a  great  extent  occupied  by  a  tidal  lagoon, 
from  wliich  emerged  the  isles  of  Ricknej-,  Manxey,  Horsey,  Hidney, 
Mouoiney.  Langney,  Pe^'ensey.  and  Norihey.  By  one  of  the  Otham 
charters,  Ralph  de  la  Water,  the  younger  son  of  AVUIiam  de  la  Water, 
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I  of  Wanliiig,  fsvc  to  the  monaMer)-  nil  the  land  which  his  &t!icT  had 

I  held  of  the  canons  in  rillcinngc.     It  is  significant!)'  the  younger  son 

I  who  conveys  the  land,  for  the  custom  of  "  Borough  English,"  or 

I  dcitcent  of  land  to  the  youngest  son  of  the  tenant,  prevailed  in  this 

district.  By  another,  a  knight  named  William  of  Noilhiain  gave 
"poor  Will  of  the  water,"  himself  and  all  his  family  and  chattels, 
together  with  all  th«  bnds  which  his  born  villeins  {nafivt)  the  said 
poor  VVill  (nnmed  of  the  water),  Peter  le  lai^e,  and  William,  son  of 
Simon  de  la  hcche,  held  «f  him  in  nalivUatt  at  Koclcbnd.  'i'his  is 
by  no  means  a  solitary  example  of  a  grant  to  the  abbey  of  Otham  of 
Saxon  villeins,  who  were  considered  to  be  so  intimately  attached  to 
the  spot  on  which  they  were  born  that  they  were  incapable  of 
quitting  it,  and  passed  with  it  to  the  grantees  as  naturally  as  did  the 
cottages  in  which  they  dwelt,  WartlJng  Hill  fonned  the  boundary  of 
Pevenscy  Marsh,  and  poor  Will  of  the  water  doubtless  found  employ, 
ment  of  some  kind  on  ihe  swampy  level  at  its  foot.  Simon  de  la 
hochc  is  a  very  grandiloiiucni  title  for  a  villein  to  bear,  but,  when 
lianslatcd  into  English,  it  means  nothing  more  than  Simon  with  the 
hatchet  or  pick,  and  reminds  one  irresistibly  of  the  metamorphosed 
footman  of  Thackeray,  who  figured  as  "  Jeamcs  dc  la  I'luchc, 
Esquire."  The  epithets  given  to  these  villeins  arc  examples  of 
English  family  surnames  in  process  of  evolution.  Rockland  is  a 
locality  in  Wanling  parish,  where  the  monks  of  Otham  enjoyed  the 
privilege,  granted  to  them  in  1151,  of  holding  a  weekly  market,  and 
a  three-daya  fair  commencing  on  the  day  before  the  feast  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  Another  benefactor  of  the  same  abbey  was  Gilbcit  de 
Aquila,  who  died  abroad  in  Normandy  in  izoj,  and  gave  land  upon 
the  Dicker,  near  Wiskc,  above  I'cicnham  (Pe\ensey),  and  sixty  cart- 
loads of  peat  a  year  from  his  peat  bog  at  Pevenham,  as  long  as  the  bog 
should  last,  and  afterwards  a  rent  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  from 
the  town  of  Pevenham.  The  Dicker,  situate  norlh-e.istof  H.iibham, 
was  originally  forest-land  denuded  of  timber  by  the  local  ironworks 
{so  Norden  informs  u.i),  and  more  recently  an  open  common.  A 
dicker  of  iron  con.iisled  of  ten  bars  of  iron,  and  a  dicker  of  leather 
of  ten  hides  of  leather ;  and  so  wc  may  conclude  that  the  name 
"  dicker  "  was  applied  to  a  ]>iece  of  ground  containing  ten  hides  of 
land,  though  of  coumea  hide  of  leather  and  a  hide  of  land  have 
nothing  in  common  beyond  the  circumstance  that  one  is  pro- 
duced upon  the  other.  Wiske  is  probably  a  survival  of  the  word 
hiwisc,  applied  originally  to  the  "family'*  holding  of  a  Saxon 
I  ccorl,  and  equivalent  to  a  hide  of  land.     People  nowadays  would 

L  scarcely  dream  of   die    existence  of  i»cai  underlying  the    fert.A's. 
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of  the  Chartcihouse,  a  doctor  of  physic,  physician  to  t!ie  King,  and 
the  original  of  all  the  "  Merry  Andrews  "  who  hauniird  couniry  faire. 
His  brother  BJchatd  wtas  vicar  of  both  P«veni«)-  and  V^'estbani,  and 
chaplain  of  Northey.     The  local  authorities  had  hdd  a  ■'  last,"  or 
court   of  the  marshes,  at   Westham   in  the  twenty-founh  j-ear  of 
Henry   VIII'>   ^^^   I'^'d   taken   measures   to  prevent  unauthorised 
persons  iKoxa  catching  fish  jn  Pevensey  Mai&h ;  and  Bordc  tlius 
ridicules  their  i>rocecdings  in  liia  "  Merry  Tales  of  the  Wise  Men  of 
Gotham,"  fo'  Gotham  Is  the  name  of  a  neighbouring  manor,  and 
Gotham  Marsh,  which  forms  part  of  it,  lies  hard  by  the  tonn  of 
Pevensey.     "  ^^  l'^"  that  Good  Friday  was  come,  t!ie  men  of  Gotham 
did  cast  their  heads  together  what  to  do  with  their  while  herrings, 
red  hcrrinj^s,  their  sprats,  and  salt  fish.     TlitTi  one  consulted  with 
other,  and  agreed  that  all  such  fish  should  be  cast  into  ilie  pond  or 
pool  which  was  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  that  the  number  of  them 
might  increase  against  the  next  year.     Therefore,  every  one  that  had 
got  any  fisl>  'eft  did  cast  them  into  the  pond.     Then  one  said,  '  I 
have  M   )"^t  gottai  left  so  many  red  herrings.'     'Well,'  said  the 
other,   'an''  I  'i^vc  yet  left  so  many  whitings.'     Another   imme- 
diately cried  out,  '  I  have  as  yet  gotten  so  many  s|)rats  left.'     And 
said  the  last,  *  I  have  got  »o  maiiy  salt  fishes.      Let  ihcni  all  go 
together  into  the  great  pond  witliout  any  distinction,  and  we  may  l>e 
BUM  to  fare  like  lords  the  next  year."     At  the  beginning  of  the  next 
I.cnt   tliey  iramcdiaieiy  went  about   drawing  the  pond,  imagining 
that  llicy  should  have  the  tish,  hut  were  much  surprised  to  find 
nothing  but  a  ^at  ttl.     '  Ah  ! '  said  they,  '  a  mischief  on  this  ccl, 
for  he  hath  eaten  up  our  fish,     \^'hat  must  wc  do  with  him } '  said 
one  to  the  other.     •  Kill  him  ! '  said  one  to  the  other.      '  Cliop  him 
in  pieces,'  said  another.     '  Nay,  not  so,'  said  the  other  ;  '  but  /*■/  ax 
drcit-H  him  ! '      '  Be  it  accordingly  so,"  replied  they  all.      So  Ihcy 
immediately  went  to  anotlier  jjund,  and  did  caM  the  eel  into  the 
water.     '  Lie  there,*  said  these  wise  men,  'and  shift  for  thyself,  since 
you  can  expect  no  help  from  us.'    So  they  left  the  eel  to  be  drowned  1 " 
^HalliwcU,  p.  tj.) 

The  drowning  of  the  culprit  eel  is  an  allusion  to  tlie  manner  in 
which  the  bailiff,  jurats,  and  commonalty  of  Pevensey  put  their 
aiminals  to  death  ;  for,  if  the  latter  were  fteemen,  they  were  taken 
to  the  town  bridge  (or  town  pier)  at  high  water  and  drowned  in  the 
harbour,  but  if  they  had  not  tlio  franchise,  they  were  lianged  in  the 
Lowy  or  Liberty,  at  a  place  called  "  Wahzlrew."  Any  resi>ectablo 
penon  who  had  resided  within  the  Ix>wy  for  a  year  and  a  day  could 
become  II  freeman  liy  paying  siot  and  lot  to  the  (.-••mmonalty,  a\\d 
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Tie  Gem/lnnm^ 
OM  peoajr  lo  tfae  BgjK  of  Sc  Xk 

Cannimnnpn  were  >ppaiaccj 

yfwmoty  to  terying  tsBe% 

dwfdodi  bnb,  Ibe  Diotb  Ihce,  i^^^ 

rcpon  pvn  a  most  dqilonble  aocoont 

III  SdMcs  doring  the  mgn  oT  Edw»^  m"******tiaQ'rf 

lonfipOKtbllthe  bbabitimi  tnrari.jjj   **"«*»>  it  iTllr "™ 

cue,  At  Wartlmg  and  Hoo  6oo  «ct^^  *»a<Je  th©  ^^  "*»1 
whidi  had  fanncHj  been  prodttcijv*  -^  _  "oarah  «f^i!^'^  **  ***« 
covered  with  fedtmem  by  land  «oo<fa.^^'"'*ndatej  bw^****  '**^ 
ihc  [Mriihes  on  ihc  coo«,  and  it  has  bcM,  ^*  **n»e  taJ^  *^  **•  '* 
)ircc«ding  haU-ccnlury.  wmi;  5,530  acr«*^*^'"*e*3  th.,**J°*^  *'*S 
dcMToyed  by  ihc  ta  in  Suisex  alone  ^r,**"^  had  hL?'"^"'e 
•ttributcd  ihrir  losst-*  to  floods  and  nm^-  *'  Peoijlc  ^"  *='>tirrfy 
lo  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  weather  4"  '  *ho«e  of  ji,  ''''Shton 
of  land  had  gone  out  of  cullivaiton       c     ^    ^^*>>oum  *^'""8*on 

tlie  French,  and  many  of  its  inhabitantr?,*^**  '^**  been*  ^*^'  ^'^ 
at  Frlitoii  and  other  pariahcs  ihc  i>cople  had  i^  '*"'*  Woun^^"^''^  ^ 
land  from  jiovctly  and  feat  of  ihe  <•  Norm  .  »  ''  "nable  i  '  **'''^ 
tint  wlu-al  had  been  devoured  year  aft^**'"  -^^  ^^'ese  \v^*  *'"' 
Uiichcsicr'a  rabbits,  and  the  crops  of  Ov-  ^^'^^  V  Hie  n- 't!'*^^ 
Karl  de  JVan»fn.  I»  it  possible  that  som  ^^''^  ""y  <hos  ?  "^ 
fun  of  Ihc  aiiRUHl  commission?  *  ^ag  ''•''d  bcen^     J^^ 

'V\w  SuK\t;x  marshes  were  sometimes  call  h  ^'"g 

•.Itcnms  of  running  walcr  which  traversed  the  '  ^'****'cs,*'  from 
In  the  names  of  many  marsh  fields  at  liasthourn'^"^*'  '*''"*  surviwl 
etamplM  are  taVcii  from  the  old  map.  dated  n.ft^'  *^"''*-*  followinz 
cslaio  at  that  place.  The  area  of  the  same  Ij**)  Z^^"--  Calvcrlcy, 
dflicribed  with  reference  to  two  distinct  standards  of  ^'^  "»crw(o 
namely,  lhe«ncicnl*'teuanlry"  computation,  and  th  ^*^'"*^"''*^'n<-'U, 
measure,  tliui :—  ^  fnodcrn  sututc 

COTAiook  .  .       .       .  6  .  .       .  .  ^  *■  '■ 

ai««l)f«A  .  a  .  .  .  f    '    ** 

llowctawk  .       ,       .  J  .  .       .  .  a    7    J 

0««fensk .  .  4  •  *  •  3    o  as 

The  eMinwled  coMcnts  air  hew,  «  dsewhete,  asa^  5,^^.    . 
•**»  of  the  actual  adnwsuttmen*.  fo»  ^  K»e-8tiip«  of  coamio^ 
d  hcM  "in  tcnintiy"  were  ft«p»c*^  ^  oowinai  or  npng^ 
'    Angihe,  local  term  foe  nursh  hnd  «*  "wisij,"  v^j;^ , 
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a  piece  of  ground  wa&hed,  but  not  aatully  oreifiowcd,  by  a  river 
or  stream.  The  "  Wish  Tower "  xt  Easlboumc  derives  its  name 
from  a  marsh  which  formerly  lay  behind  it.  There  are  fields  at 
Glynde  called  "  Lamp  ^Vish  "  and  "  Rye  Wish,"  and  one  at  Berwick 
called  "VVrcn  Wish." 

The  arable  ground  upon  the  uplands  and  sides  of  the  downs  was 
called  "  laines,"  or  "  lanes,"  and  these  were  divided  into  portions  or 
shares  called  "  yard-lands."  It  is  necessary  to  explain  that  in  feudal 
times  a  yard-land  was  the  ordinary  holding  of  a  coijyiiold  tenant,  and 
consisted  of  a  house  in  the  village,  and  a  "bundle"  of  thirty  acre- 
strips  of  land,  not  lying  together,  but  scattered  far  and  wide  in  the 
open  fields,  and  intermixed  with  the  acrcstrips  which  formed  the 
com|>onenl  parts  of  other  copyholders'  yatd-l.inds,  and  with  similar 
acre-strips  which  made  up  the  holdings  of  the  freehold  tenants  or  of 
ihe  lord's  "demesne,"  or  home  farm.  The  copyholder  held  his  yard- 
land  at  the  will  of  the  manorial  lord  of  the  local  "  tun,"  or  "  harti,"  to 
which  the  same  belonged,  and  according  to  the  custom  of  the  manor. 
We  arc  apt  to  picture  the  manor  nf  mediatral  times  as  tying  within  a 
ring  feiice,  and  ruled  out  into  distinct  divisions  of  freehold,  copy- 
hold, demesne,  and  waste  land,  but  very  often  it  was  not  so,  for  the 
respectire  boldin^^  of  lord,  freeholder,  and  copyholder  were  alike 
intermixed  in  scattered  strips,  consisting  usually  of  one  acre  each, 
and  separated  from  one  another,  not  by  hedges,  but  by  "  lialks," 
or  borders  of  unploughed  turf.  This  mode  of  agriculture,  known 
as  the  "open  field"  system  of  husbandry-,  was  derived  from  our 
Saxon  ancestors,  and  helps  to  explain  why  it  is  that  adjoining 
manors  so  often  appear  to  overlap  and  intermingle  one  with 
another. 

The  old  estate  map  before  refeired  to  gives  the  names  of  some 
mar&h  fields  near  the  Bourne  stieam  (thereon  called  *'  Broad 
}toume  "),  which  point  to  the  former  existence  of  such  acre-strips  in 
Bourne  level,  viz. :  the  names,  "  In  six  acres "  {i.e.  six  acre-strips 
thrown  into  one),  "  In  four  acres,"  and  "  Susan's  oakacre."  Susan, 
the  tenant  of  one  of  the  old  Eastbourne  fanns,  is  commemorated 
by  "Susans  Road." 

Not  only,  then,  were  the  laines  or  ploughlands  occupied  in 
common,  but  the  "leases"  or  down  pastures  as  welL  We  often 
meet  with  the  expression  "  cow-lease,"  "  ox-lease,"  or  "  bullock-lease." 
It  is  Ihe  Saxon  word  Use,  meaning  a  pasture.  In  the  parish  of 
Berwick  it  was  the  custom  of  late  years  for  the  owner  of  every  lease,  or 
right  of  pasturage,  to  turn  out  upon  the  common  pasture  one  bullock 
from  May  is  to  December  ir,i>.  from  St,  Thilip  and  St-  iiTOiw»S 
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^af  Uie  proweda  of  sale  was  given  to  the  labourers  lo  spend  on  ale. 
"These  so-called  hides  were  not  always  allotted  to  a  single  coin- 
xnoner,  but  somcciniett  to  several  in  various  |)ro|Kittioiis.  For 
instance,  the  tenants  of  the  {larish  of  Ttilscombe,  who  had  no  marsh 
land  of  their  own,  nevertheless  possessed  the  right  of  making  hay 
in  the  marsh  lands  of  Southease,  and  were  accordingly  entitled  (o 
paitici)uie  in  the  annual  trading  of  the  North  Wish,  in  respect  of 
one  of  the  fouiiecn  iiides  or  shares. 

In  a  neighlMuring  parish,  that  of  Kingston,  the  Drinker  hide 
went  lo  each  owner  of  yard-land  in  rotation,  and  he  had  lo  pay 
eighteen  pence  to  supply  drink  to  the  other  commoners  at  the  trading 
of  ihe  wish.  (Suss.  Arch,  Coll.  iv.  305-)  Thesi;  common  rights  have 
now  been  al.'olislied  by  means  of  inclosurc  Acts.  Many  similar 
customs  are  doubtless  to  be  found  chronicled  in  the  old  manorial 
records  of  the  neighbourhood.  They  arc  evidence  of  that  coniinon 
or  open-field  s)sk-m  of  agriculiuie  which  was  once  so  general 
throughout  the  kingdom,  but  uf  whicli  very  few  traces  now  q^imain. 
Those  who  havo  read  Seebohm's  work  on  "  The  English  Village 
Community"  will  best  understand  their  imijort. 

The  I'evenscy  and  Bourne  levels  are  all  in  iJermaucnt  pasturei 
without  a  tree  or  hedge  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  scciier>-,  and 
are  inlersecltd  by  numerous  broad  ditches  full  of  water,  a  happy 
hunting-ground  for  the  naturalist  who  has  a  weakness  for  aquatic 
forms  of  life.  The  stock  luriiod  out  lo  graze  upon  these  marshes 
are  superintended  by  persons  called  "lookers,"  who  are  intimately 
acquainted  with  every  inch  of  the  ground  they  traverse,  much  of 
which  is  far  remote  from  any  human  dwelling. 

We  have  encountered  one  of  these  lookers  on  hts  round,  drcs-sed 
in  a  "  smock  frock  "  and  armed  with  a  "  bat."  He  had  walked  all 
the  way  from  Itcxhill  to  sec  after  some  of  Ma;i>  (Mastei)  liiphick's 
'ancs  (horses),  and  remarked  in  his  cheerful,  high-pitched  Sussex 
tone,  "  Uc  lun  be  that  arfiil  'ot  in  dis  'ere  maarsh,  and  I  be  so 
unatcoiinlabU  dry,  I  be,  that  there  baint  no  geltin'  along  no'ows." 
The*'dis,"  "dai,''and"de"  and  the  broad  pronunciation  of  the  vowel 
"a "betray  the  Tcutonie  origin  of  the  Sussex  peasants.  Natives  of 
the  county  may  be  easily  recognised  by  their  pronunciation  of  local 
names.  Alcbton  is,  or  was,  called  "  Ahson,"  Alfriston  "  Ah  son  town," 
Litlington  "  Lillinton,"  Lullington  "Linkun,"  Hailsham  "-Hehom," 
Selmcston  "  Simson,"  Chalvington  "  Chanion,"  Bodiam  "  Bodjain," 
Northiam"  Norjam,"  and  Pevense)'  "Pemsey";  while  in  such  name.t 
as  Eastbourne,  Westham,  Polegate,  and  Seaford  the  accent  is  thrown 
very  heavily  upon  the  last  syllable,  contrary  to  the  usage  in  most  othct 
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GOETHE   AND    IVEIMAR. 

O  Wcbiai !  di[  Gel  cia  besondet  Loos ! 
Win  Bcthlchi'in  id  Juila,  kltia  und  gtou. 

GOGrilE,  "  Auf  MlcJing't  Tod." 

0  Wciiniu  I  Lul  ibinc  is  a  tinguloc  bic ! 
Like  Bclhlchcm  ctiy,  50  sm«ll,  yet  10  £■«"'• 

WEIMAR  is  a  city  of  memories  and  of  graves.     The  existing 
city  is  scarcely  the  realily  :   ii  dwells  on  the  airy  border- 
land between  a  dream  and  an  actuality  :  but,  nevertheless,  very  vivid 
£3nd  very  dear  to  the  imagination  is  the  now  torpid  town,  peopled 
"vitally  by  the  shadows  of  the  mighty  dead.     It  is  ibe  city  cmphati- 
<:ally  of  a  genius  and  a  prince  ;  although  round  Goctbc,  like  planets 
placed  loo  near  the  sun,  move  the  compaiaiively  fainter  spectres  of 
Schiller,  of  Herder,  of  \Mcland,  and  other  minor  stars ;  while  the 
fiur  images  of  noble  and  graceful  women — as  the  two  Duchesses,  Frau 
-von  Stdn,  Corona  Schroter,  and  others— lend  woman's  charm  10  the 
group  and  complete  the  constellation.    Yl-s  ;  it  i.i  a  city  of  the  past,  a 
city  of  the  dead — but  tif  the  dead  who  arc  living  yet ;  of  the  dead  whose 
life  and  work  posterity  will  not  willingly  let  die.     As  you  gaze  upon 
the  houses,  and  leatn  to  know  ihtj  dwelling-places  of  Goethe,  Schiller, 
Herder,  Wicland,  the  men  as  tbey  lived  cease  to  be  mere  names,  and 
become  once  more  living  personalities.     Day  by  day,  as  you  linger 
in  quiet,  quaint  little  Weimar,  the  impression  deepens ;  and  you 
lealisc  clearly  to  the  imagination  the  days  and  ways  of  the  heroes  of 
ihe  Glan:-FerioJ<.     These  were  tlie  streets  they  saw  ;  these  were  the 
houses  in  which  they  lived.     "  Things  seen  are  mightier  llian  things 
heard  ;"  and  he  who  would  care  to  image  in  his  fancy  these  men  as 
tbey  lived,  and  moved,  and  had  their  being,  must  go  to  ^Vdmar,  and 
there,  intensely  receptive,  must  allow  the  Athens  of  the  Itm  to  work 
Upon  the  mind.    Creative  criticism  must  visit  Weimar.    Of  itxelf, 
the  place  would  not  greatly  attract ;   but  Weimar  is  prc-emtncntly 
the  city  of  Goethe. 

But  for  its  galaxy  of  writers  Weimar  would  be  in  no  way  great ; 
but  it  is  darkne&k  which  enables  us  to  see  the  stars,  and  before  we 
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study  the  little  city  u  it  now  is,  we  should  essay  to  k>ok  upon 
Weimnt  as  it  was  when  the  men  who  have  made  it  so  great  first 
arrived  in  it — that  is,  wc  must  begin  by  trj-ing  to  recall  the  ^\'eimar 
of  the  last  quarter  of  ihc  brt  ctnlurj-. 

It  now  contains  11,500  inhabitants.  In  the  last  fi^-c-and-tn-cnty 
yeare  of  the  eighteenth  century — Karl  August  reigned,  ii  must  be 
remembered,  from  1775  to  1S18 — Weimar  contained  6,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  about  500  houses.  In  1851  Weimar  was  computed  to 
[Hjssess  11,000  inhabitant!!,  dwelling  in  1,000  tenements.  The  old 
streets,  narrow,  winding,  and  dirty,  the  old  houses,  sttll  exist ;  but 
the  city  walls,  the  old  towers,  the  city  ditch,  which  then  still  in  part 
lingered,  have  disappeared.  W'cimsr  m.iy  now  be  termed  a  park, 
with  a  villcitu  .iddcd  to  it ;  but  at  the  time  which  we  are  now  trying 
to  recall,  the  park— which  wc  owe  chiefly  to  Goethe— had  not  l>ecn 
made ;  and  Madame  dc  Slac!  says,  "  Weimar  n'est  pas  one  ptiUt 
villty  mais  an  ^rand  ehaleau"  It  was  a  (;rcat  jxilici;  with  a  village 
attached  to  it.  Schiller,  writing  to  Korner,  spcrakii  of  das  Dor/ 
Weiiiar ;  calls  the  place  a  village.  The  Prdtideittiii  vet  SeAwfttd/er 
aiked  her  postillion  "when  they  were  going  to  arrive  at  Weimar?" 
"Madame,  you  are  now  in  Weimar,"  was  the  answer.  At  the  gates, 
a  Tiiorsehreidtr,  a  registering  clerk,  look  down  the  names  of  all  who 
in  carriag<»  passed  into,  or  out  of,  the  city,  in  order  to  report  such 
names  lo  Serenittima.  This  regulation  was  in  force  in  Karl  August's 
lime.  Goclhe  writes  to  Frau  \on  Stein,  with  whom  he  wrishcd  to 
lake  a  drive  into  the  country,  and  begs  her,  in  order  to  avoid  being 
reported  at  the  gate,  to  get  out  of  the  carriage  at  the  SleriUiriictt. 
Ht  docs  not  Hkt;  to  prohibit  the  Thorschrtiber  from  rt-iwrting  names, 
liccausc  das  sifhlkurhs  aus — that  would  appear  sii>gular  or  suspieimts. 
To  the  westward  of  the  old  esplanade,  a  new  quarter,  consisitng  of 
largf,  quite  modem  bouse;,  has  teceiuly  sprung  up  :  but  towards  the 
end  of  the  last  century  there  wurc,  in  Weimar,  none  but  o!<!  houses. 
The  streets  then  were  not  lighted  at  night.  The  houses  were  dirty 
and  discolourctl ;  hut  row  paint  and  while -washing,  which  add  lo 
cleanliness  and  cheerfulness,  hide  something  of  the  aspect  of 
antiquity.  I'he  pavement  was  (hen  noloriotisly  bad  ;  it  is  not  good 
now.  Weimar  lo  day  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  very  free  from 
Jtader-Gfrrrisst/,  from  the  rattling  of  wheels;  but  when  the  men 
who  trade  the  place  what  it  now  is  first  saw  Weimar,  few  indeed 
must  have  been  the  peasants'  carts,  or  estta-posts.  which  disturbed 
Ihc  still  serenity  of  its  ever-quiet  streets.  The  old  market-place  h 
{with  the  exception  of  a  new  town-hall)  pretty  much  now  what  it  was 
tbea.     Old  houses,  some  quaint  and  piciuiesque — especially  that 
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house,  date  1549.  in  which  the  two  Kranacbs,  faihcr  and  son.  liwti— 
surround  the  open  space.  The  old  S(hlosi,  the  Herxo^sbiiig,  wm 
burned  down  in  1774,  a  ywu  Ix-'fore  Clocthc  came  to  Weininr  ;  and 
while  the  jireseni  [xilaoc,  crcclud  under  his  siiperinlendenrt:,  was 
being  built,  the  dural  family  hvtd  in  the  Fiirdenhaut.  'I'hc  new 
Sehhst  was  first  inhabited  in  1803.  The  railw.iy  station  is  mcrcifiiUy 
placed  iar  from  the  heart  of  the  city ;  but  to  attain  to  it,  you  pass 
the  new  museum,  and  obscnc  several  new  houses  and  streets.  Kirl 
August  did  not  become  Grand  Duke  untU  afttr  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  :  but  Weimar,  on  the  death  of  Wilhelm  III.,  had  pa&iL-d,  in 
14S;,  into  the  possc^on  of  that  Emcsline  line  lo  which  the  Duchy 
still  belongs.  In  those  old  days  W'eiraat  contained  no  siatu«A ;  not 
even  one  of  Bernhaid  of  Weimar,  the  succeiaor  in  comtnand  of 
Gu&iav  Adolf ;  but  it  now  tioasts  statues  of  Wicland  (a  bad  work) ; 
a  good  one  of  Herder,  which  »lill  records  on  the  pedestal  his  aspira- 
tion towards  IMht,  JJibe,  Lthtn  ;  and  a  double  statue  of  Goethe  and 
of  Schiller,  standing  together  before  the  theatre,  which  was  built  in 
1868.  Rietsche)  has  succeeded  better  with  Schiller  than  he  lias  with 
Goethe.  Schilkr  was  easier  to  treat ;  he  answered  much  more  nearly 
10  the  popular  idea  of  a  poet ;  but  Goethe  was  himself  too  ide»l  to 
be  successfully  idealised  by  a  sculptor.  Ri«tsdie1  has  given  to  his 
Gocihc  a  botirgrois  air  and  manner ;  and  lias  half-subordinated  the 
poet  to  the  Philiitine, 

In  Iryinjc  to  recreate  in  our  fancy  the  dull  liltlc  cily  into  which 
Karl  August  attracted  so  much  grace  and  genius,  wc  can  scarcely 
picture  lo  ourselves  any  image  which  sliall  be  too  small,  dark,  and 
narrow.  The  citizens  were  poor,  and  (heir  way  of  life  may  be  mildly 
described  as  simple.  All  splendour,  or  even  con^fort,  centred  in  the 
ScMost, 

In  our  dream  walks  through  Weimar  we  alw-ij-s  inevitably  lurn  to 
the  Park.  Goethe,  even  as  a  mere  gardener,  worked  for  posterity  ; 
and  time  ripens  nil  natural  beauties.  Seventy  years  have  improvtd 
the  trees  which  were  planted,  the  walks  which  were  first  designed, 
lliere  are  no  boundaries  to  the  I'ark,  and  it  seems,  therefore,  10  be 
almost  boundless.  There  arc  no  railings,  gates,  fences.  It  begins 
just  behind  the  Bthihtkek,  and  five  minutes  bring  you  into  it  from 
the  heart  of  the  Utile  city.  It  contains  winding  walks,  with  cool 
shade  when  the  sun  shines  ;  it  contams  rocks,  mosses,  huts,  houses, 
temples,  monuments  ;  and  you  can  still  identify  Schiller's  favourite 
bench.  There  is  the  Templar's  house,  and  that  Romhchts  Jfaut 
which  the  Duke  built  twenty  years  after  Goethe's  arrival  in  Weimar. 
The  gaidens  give  an  idea  of  great  space,  so  well  arc  they  dinibVf^wA. 
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the  accession  Aiid  marriage  of  her  soit,  Kail  August,  XwvA  and 
^-3ed  the   Dowager  Duchess   Anna   Amalia  ;   and   the   house,   as 
regards  furniture  and  decoration,  is  in  the  state  in  which  the  gay, 
^tcnial,   pleasuie-ioving  Duchess  left  it.      Occasionally  the  present 
■djrand  Duke  gives  a  Jitt  in  the  old  palace,  at   which  the  dishes 
^»jid  drinks   are   all   those  of  the  day  of  Anna  Amalia,  while  the 
'palate  and  china  used   arc   those   which   she   used.      Ladies    and 
^cin!eme:i  come  to  these  unique  ^/m  in  the  costume  of  the   end 
<jf  tiie  last,  or  the  beginning  of  the  present,   century ;    and   ihe 
servants  wail  in  the  liveries  of  the  by-flown  lime.      The  effect  is 
said  to  Iw  illusion  ;  but  no  Goethe  is  now  among  the  guests.    You 
see  still  in  their  quaint,  old-fashioned  condition    the   very    rooms, 
the  very  furniture,  that  the    Duchess   and    her   friends    used    and 
Icnew.      You  see  the  wretched  little   bedroom,    small  and   incon- 
venient, in  which  Anna  Amalia,  who  was  but  thirty-six  when  her 
son  came  to  the   throne,   slept   and   died.     You   see  liet   small, 
delicate,  high-heeled  red  shoes,  which  suggest  coquettish   charm  ; 
and  on  the  walls  hang,  not  only  the  portraits  which  she  had  col- 
lected, but  the  pictures  wliich  she  possessed   and   loved.       Like 
the   paper  on  which  an  old  letter  has  been  written,  the  house  is 
of  a  faint  yellow  colour,  and  its  whole  aspect  suggests  the   forms 
of  life  of  the  day  of  powder,  of  patch,  of  wig,  of  feminine  hooped 
dresses,  and   of  masculine   wide  skirls.      The  ghosts  of  Weimar, 
in  its  time  of  glory,  people  these  rooms,  and  live  in,  move  in 
them ;  though  jn  our  vision  of  the  past  they  move,  and  bow,  and 

smile, 

Willi  llie  sptendoui  of  a  reret. 
And  the  ilillncts  ofa  dream. 

On  the  second  floor  is  the  room  of  the  Duchess's  memorable 
lady-in-wniiing,  I-Vitu!ein  von  Gdchhauscn.  This  little  lady,  short, 
and  even  somewhat  deformed,  was  the  wittiest  woman  at  the  Court 
of  Weimar,  and  could  attract  all  the  great  men  of  its  brilliant 
period.  There  in  that  little  room  of  hers  they  have  all  sat,  have 
jested,  and  have  talked.  It  is  recorded  of  Krnutcin  von  Gochhausen, 
under  her  bust  now  at  Etlcrsburg,  that  "she  was  happy  in 
that  she  was  the  favourite  of  all  the  muses,  but  happier  yet 
in  that  she  was  the  favourite  of  Anna  Amalia."  Goethe  sported 
with  her.  At  Ticfurt  be  waited  up  the  door  of  her  room,  and  ho 
was  ready  to  play  kindly  practical  jokes  upon  her,  but  he  admired 
her  wit,  and  cared  for  her  opinion.  She  is  one  of  the  distinctive 
figures  of  the  Giant- Periode.  The  present  ducal  SchUss,  dating  from 
1803,  contains  DUhftnimmtr  or  rooms  in  which  grateful  royalty 
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In  1831 ;  iuid  who  has  often  seen,  and  has  spoken  Vi,  Germany's 
greatest  poet  and  thinker.  "  Time  rolls  its  ceaseless  course ; "  and 
those  who  have  seen  Goethe  with  Ii«ng  eyes  are  now  very  few  in 
number.  Not  without  interest  doe  one  look  upon,  and  speak  with, 
the  polite  and  friendly  old  Herr  Karl  Grosse.  He  has  also  seen 
Napoleon.  May  he  long  Hnger  in  his  BibliPthtk  as  a  living  man 
who  has  seen,  and  has  known,  Goclhc ! 

Not  only  in  Weimar  itself,  but  all  round  the  city  are  haunts 
indissolubly  connected  with  our  memories  of  Goelhe ;  and  to  look 
upon  the  very  places  in  which  he  lived  and  worked  (work  and  Hfc 
UL-re  one  10  him)  deeiit-iis  our  impression  of  the  god-like  man. 
Close  to  A\'eimar  are  the  LvituUoss  Behalere,  and  the  country 
jKilaces  of  Tiefurt  and  of  Eliersburg,  The  two  former  iilaocK  arc 
i-ach  about  three  English  miles  from  Weimar,  but  it  takes  two  hours 
to  drivx-  to  Bttersburg. 

In  all  three  places  Oocthc  has  dwelt,  has  written,  has  lived  ;  in 
all  ihiLC  he  has  caroused  with  Karl  August,  has  worshipped  fair  and 
gifted  women,  has  talked  with  noble  friends.  In  each  place  is  Ait 
room— always  plain,  and  simple,  and  homely.  As  wc  look  at  the 
dining-rooms  of  the  three  ducal  palaces,  we  hear  the  clinking  of 
glasses,  wc  sec  the  sparkle  of  Rhine  wine,  or  the  foam  of  champagne; 
we  hear  once  more  the  now  hushed  voices,  wc  sec  the  figures,  and 
wc  gaie  upon  ej-es  once  bo  brilliant  with  frolic  wit,  or  so  calm  in 
serene  wisdom.  Open-air  theatres  exist  still  at  Ticfurt  and  at 
Belvedere.  Ai  Ettersburg  he  played  Orestes,  while  winning  Corona 
.Schroier  acted  his  own  Iphigcnia.  The  palaces,  the  theatres,  arc 
still  there,  though  the  actors  are  melted  into  air — into  thin  air — and 
arc,  tike  an  insubsUinlbl  jiagi.-ant,  faded.  These  three  places  must 
Iw  visited  with  rcrerencc  by  Lwery  Goethe  stiideni.  From  a  hill  near 
Kliersburg  you  can  see  those  llarz  mountains,  to  which  Ooe[he,a« 
the  landscape  p.iintcr  Otto  Weber,  once  made  his  vrry  memorable 
and  charitable  winter  excursion. 

The  principal  church  in  Weimar  is  the  Stadtiirc/x,  an  old,  if 
scarcely  venerable  building.  Just  behind  the  church  is  the  house 
of  Herder,  and  in  this  church  he  often  preached.  Ilencath  its  [javc- 
racnt  sleeps  Herder ;  the  hypochoniiriac/ro^/fWjt.'/ji-/^  A'tttir;  and 
there  rest  also  Anna  vVmalia,  and  Bemhaid  of  Weimar.  There  is 
another  remarkable  church  in  Weimar — the  bald  and  dreary 
Jakobtkirtht,  in  the  churchyard  of  which  were  interred  Goethe's  wife, 
and  Schiller. 

No  stone,  no  record,  marks  the  spot  in  wliici)  Madame  von 
Cioethe  was  buried,  and   no  man  now   knows  the  place  of  her 
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c"^  y  bad  just  been  iL-movid  from  ihc  bodsti.'ad.  1'he  room  i»  full  of 
E  «=s  of  him.  There  is  his  simple  furniture ;  his  writinfi-table,  in  a 
h.'^ver  of  which  were  contained  those  rotten  apples  which  .stimulated 
t~»iller  and  revolted  Goethe.  The  room  has  two  windows  toinird 
=i  street  {then  no  street),  and  one  window  toward  the  lilile  sidc- 
^^«2:t.  There  are  manuscripts  in  his  handwriting,  the  rather  oommon- 
*-c:e  engravings  of  Palermo  which  he  hung  there,  and  a  litllc  spinnct 
^s  tiy  a  guiLTT  (with  broken  string*)  on  a  umall  sofa.  Vcs,  these 
^^  the  rooms— a  small  room,  looking  out  upon  the  garden,  was 
-i^i  Iter's  bedroom  until  he  wa^  seized  with  his  last  fatal  illness,  and 
*-^  moTCd  into  the  larger  room— in  which  Schiller  lived,  and  worked, 
^<3-  died.  The  memorable  house  now  belongs  to  the  city  of 
^^irnar,  and  is  freely  open  to  the  public. 

Turn  we  now  to  the  night  of  May  ia-13,  1805.  By  the  dim 
^S^"*  I  of  a  single  candle,  placed  on  the  landing-place  of  the  stairs, 
*  *^  look  into  the  room  which  we  have  just  been  visiting,  and  wc  sec 
^^-»cIolf,  Schiller's  senanl,  weeping  as  he  watches  by  the  cofGn  which 
"^^sitains  the  dead  poet.  It  was  then  a  custom  in  IVeimor  that  the 
■  ^aU  were  carried  to  the  grave  by  the  members  of  one  of  the  trades' 
S^*^ilds,  and  the  guilds  took  this  office  in  turns.  When  Schiller  died 
"*■  >ffas  the  turn  of  the  Tailors'  Guild,  and  the  members  of  it  were 
*-'*"e3dy  in  attendance,  when  Hofr.ith  Schwabc,  indignant  at  the 
^  "^ouj-ht  th.il  Schiller  should  be  borne  to  the  grave  by  hireling  hands, 
^I'ouf'ht  eleven  of  the  pocl's  friends  and  admiiers  who  were  willing 
*^  carry  Schiller's  bier.  The  night  was  dark  and  rough,  the  air  was 
~^C»ld,  and  the  streets  were,  near  midnight,  wholly  empty  and 
^*eserted.  Ope  mourner  only,  wrapped  in  a  horseman's  cloak, 
■ollowed  the  procession  at  a  little  distance.  Tliis  mourner  was 
^chiller's  brother  in-law,  Wilhclm  von  WoUogen.  Goethe  was  ill, 
**nd  wa*  eonfined  to  his  house. 

Imo  a  common  vault  in  the  cliurchyard  of  \l\e  /nMsiireAf,  a 

"Vault  which  already  contained  ten  or  more  coffin.s,  the  remains  of 

Schiller  were  turned.    Hofrath  Schwabe  afterwards  possfsst-d  himself 

wf  the  skull,  which  was  for  a  time  exhibited  in  the  Bidlwthtk.    On 

JJovemlicr    i;,   1817,  the  remains,  or  such  icinains  of  Schitlcr  as 

could  be  found  and  identified,  were  collected  logetlier  and  transferred 

to  the  Fiirslensru/t.    When  they  searched  the  vault  in  which  Schiller 

had  first  been  buried  they  found  that  thirteen  coffins,  which  had 

been  piled  the  one  upon  another,  had  all  burst,  so  that  the  bones  of 

their  inmates  were  huddled  together  almost  indistinguishably.    The 

skeleton  of  Schiilcr  was  pieced  together  by  the  anatomists,  and  was 

found  to  be  complete,  with  the  exception  of  one  bone  of  oftt  avro.. 

vou  ccLxxxii.    HO.  1996.  'b  ^ 
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I  IS  house  was  very  near  to  (he  dwelling  of  tbo  Frau  OberstallmeiKter, 

^!I^ Imrtotlc  von  Stein.    Above  his  garden  door  is  a  lillle  summcr- 

t^^nise  :  and,  if  you  issue  from  this  gate,  »  vcrj-  private  little  street 

Cthen  hardly  a  street),  which  runs  along  the  Aiktrwand,  leads  to  the 

fc^ouse  in  which  Chatloite  resided.   She  had  it  Iccy  of  his  garden-gate. 

The  house  of  the  Frau  von  Stein  still  stands,  and  still  loolcs  over 

*liat  Athrwand,  which  is  a  part  of  the  I'ark.     Before  the  house 

stands  a  row  of  orange- trees,  in  green  tubs,  and  there,  too,  is  still  the 

1>encli  on  which,  on  sunny  days,  the  old  Court  lady  sat,  in  almost 

xhe  priracy  of  her  own  prirale  garden,  and  looked  upon  the  quiet 

greenery  of  the  near  Parle.     I'he  distance  between  her  house  and 

\\\c  garden  entrance  to  Goethe's  house  can  be  easily  traversed  in  two 

or  three  minutes,  and  ihcie  were,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  no 

houses  to  overlook,  no  ciowds  to  observe.    Coniniunication  between 

the  residences  of  lover  and  of  lady  was  easy,  and  wus  private. 

How  vividly,  as  you  look  upon  their  houses,  do  their  loves 
seem  an  acluabty  which  is  yet  happening  I  The  miit  of  years  rolls 
away,  and  you  fancyOoethe  in  his  youth,  and  Charlotte  nearly  young, 
but  Ixtth  living  and  loving  in  that  still,  old  Weimar.  \Vhcn  first 
they  met  she  was  thirty-five,  and  he  was  twenty-seven.  When  he 
returned  from  Italy  he  was  the  Apollo  of  Trippel's  bust,  and  she  was 
almost  fifty.  He  first  entered  Weimar  at  5  a.m.,  November  7,  1775. 
She  was  then  graceful,  refined,  self-possessed,  a  woman  of  the  world, 
and  lady-in-waiting  10  the  Grand  Oucbess;  married  to  .1  neglectful 
htisband  whom  she  did  not  love,  and  she  had  gradually  become  the 
moilier  of  seven  children. 

She  died  January  6,  1837,  being  then  over  cighty-fivc.  She  had 
burned  letters  and  poems  of  Goethe  which  had  been  addressed  to 
her.  Some  sentiment  must  h.tve  lingered  in  her  to  the  last,  for  she 
left  orders  that  her  funeral  procession  should  not  pass  Goethe's 
bouse  —orders  which  were  not  complied  with.  The  regrets  of  life 
are  often  the  legitimate  ofT^pring  of  its  ideals. 

Madame  von  Stein  was,  emphatically,  Goethe's  great  Weinwr 
passion,  and  as  such  she  deserves  special  mention  here.  Owing  to 
the  atmosphere  of  sexual  glamour  which  surrounds  them,  which 
seems  to  show  an  ideal  while  it  hides  the  actual  woman,  women  are 
often  mistaken  even  by  the  greatest  and  the  best  of  men ;  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  Charlotte  von  Stein  fully  deserved  tlic  love  of 
Goethe.  She  was  cultured  *nd  intelligent ;  she  was  an  Ancmp- 
finderin ;  her  sympathy  with  the  greatest  genius  of  her  land  and  time 
was  partly  real,  paitly  simulated  ;  and  a  man  easily  trusts  a  womaii 
that  he  idealises,  a  woman  to  whom  he  ascribes  all  the  qualities  that 
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he  (I«saes  to  find  in  her.     In  bb  youth,  Goethe,  the  poet,  longed 
aidenily  Tor  a  woman  to  wboca  he  could  give  his  whole  confidem:^ 
for  a  wonum  who  could  Dndentand  his  plans,  and  share  his  ardcM 
lifc^    Ch&rlottc  was  a  coqucHe,  and  was  rain  of  the  adoration  or  so 
great  a  lover.    She  knew  well  how  many  women  ol  her  land  and 
day  envied  bcr  her  relations  with  Goethe ;  and  yet  she  remaioed 
taamcd  to  a  husband  whom  she  scorned,  while  she  encouni^ 
Goethe  as  a  lover.     He  oantcd  to  marry  her,  and  it  would  have  been 
easy  for  her  to  luve  obtained  a  divorce ;  but  yet.  while  sh«  couk^ 
■he  would  not  marry  him.     Possibly,  site  distrusted  herself,  and  her 
power  of  rctiuning  the  husband  as  a  lo%cr.    Perhaps,  too^  she  keenly 
fell  that  she  was  so  much  older  than  he  was;  and  she  knew  that  he 
would  remain  so  much  longer  young.    Goethe  lived  to  find  tliat  his 
lore  for  Charlotte  von  Stein  was  a  Krankkdt,  a  disease,  which 
allected  menul  health,  and  the  flight  to  Italy  bad,  for  a  part  object, 
the  severanceof  the  liaiion.    While  idealising,  he  Itad  ovcr-cstinuted 
her,  and  he  resented  the  unhealthy  lluauaiions  of  her  capricious 
rule.     He  is  always  the  humble  and  un»;tfish  Titan,  subjected  to  the 
changeful,  wilful  moods  of  a  variable  woman.    One  German  writer 
compares  her  to  Beatrix  Esmond,  who,  in  love,  would  give  nothings 
but  who  required  from  her  lover  al]  his  life  and  all  his  passion. 

In  Weimar  there  exi.nis  still  much  or.nl  tradition  about  the  heroes 
of  its  brilliant  time  ;  a  iradilion  derived  by  descendant  from  con- 
temporaries who  lived  close  to  facts  which  were  known  to  them  ;  a 
tradition  which  has  not  )-ct  been  exhausted  even  by  German  writers. 
Wdmar  was  then  fuller  of  life  than  it  now  is.     It  is  now,  despite  its 
material  growth,  a  city  of  shadows ;  it  was  once  a  cily  made  very 
much  alive  by  Goclhc,  and  by  his  greai  contemporaries.    One  tradi- 
tion that  I  find  in  Weimar  is  that  P'rau  von  Stein  did  not  yield  to 
hcT  lover's  passion  until  she  became  jealous  of  Corona  Schroter. 
Poets  cannot  be  judged  tn  their  relations  to  women  by  quite  the 
ordinary  siandatds.     It  is   to  them  a  necessity  to  find  the  ideal 
woman  who  could,  as  they  fimcy,  render  life  as  noble  as  happy.     Of 
course,  they  generally  fail.    They  do  not,  and  cannot,  find  the  ideal 
woman  ;  and  then,  as  Goethe  did,  after  the  sadness  of  vain  tentative, 
lhe>'  subside  upon  an  inferior  nature,  wliich  gives  content  if  it  cannot 
rouse  enthusiasm.    There  is  a  magical  attraction  between  the  poet 
and  women.    The  poet  is  an  ideal  of  humanity,  and  noble  women 
love  ideals.     By  force  of  temperament,  and  by  vividness  of  imagina- 
tion, such  a  poet  as  Goethe  is  irresistibly  attracted  by  the  grace  and 
charm  and  sympatiiy  of  woman ;  and  women  are  subjugated  and 
jpeWbound  by  the  gifts  and  personality  of  the  poet.    Take  Goethe 


ID  his  youtb.  With  a  splendid  physique,  which  was  in  itself  a  fas- 
dnaiion ;  vilh  fire  and  with  force ;  with  gentleness  and  with  dignity ; 
with  nobie  manners  and  personal  witclicry ;  wiih  a  fctvour  of  elo- 
quence, and  with  dark,  Inilliant,  piercing  eyes  of  pas&ion  and  of 
lijjhl;  wilh  vwsntility,  wracity,  glory,  genius— he  was  bom  to 
exercise  over  ntl  lofty  and  chamting  women  an  influence  which  was 
little  short  of  magicuL 

In  his  ficr)-  youili  he  was  cosily  attracted  and  captivated  ;  but  it 
is  noticeable  that  none  of  his  amours  were  excited  by  base  or  un- 
worthy vromcn.  He  was  no  seducer,  or  wronger  of  women.  He  fled 
from  icm;)tation.  He  did  marry  Ctiristianv  Vulpius ;  he  would  have 
manied  Charlotte  von  Stein,  His  incsistiblc  impulses  may  not 
always  have  been  free  from  enor ;  but  then  "  best  men  arc  moulded 
out  of  faults " ;  and  his  age  survived  into  the  noblest  dignity  of 
wisdom  and  of  riilue. 

His  wife  would  not  have  siiitc-d  the  strunuous  idealism  of  hia 
soaring  youth.  Only  the  diMllusioiied  man  coiiUl  sink  down  upon 
this  gay,  soft,  sutHnissive,  lively,  sensuous  little  creature,  wlio  cliarmed 
him  by  deferential  sympathy  and  devotion,  who  held  him  by  ser- 
viceable sweetness,  who  made  no  prcten\ion«,  and  urged  no  claim, 
and  who  was  more  than  contented  with  that  love  which  the  great 
man  could  give  to  her. 

On  his  return  from  Italy,  tlic  jealous  and  querulous  von  Stein 
becAme  intolerable  in  her  complaints  and  exactions.  i51ic  drove  him 
into  the  arras  of  ChrisCiane. 

When,  in  February  1774,  Karl  Ludwig  von  Kncbcl  introduced 
in  Frankfurt-on-die  Main,  Karl  Augu.st  to  Goethe,  the  Duke  was 
seventeen,  the  poet  was  twenty-five.  When  he  was  eighteen  Karl 
August  I)egan  his  reign  in  Weimar,  in  September  1775.  The  Duke 
gained,  at  almost  the  same  time,  a  wife  and  a  friend.  He  married 
Luise,  a  Darmstadt  princess,  whom  Goethe,  when  he  first  saw  her, 
termed  an  Engel.  When  Goethe  first  arrived  in  the  duchy,  Luise 
WM  something  jealous  of  his  influence  over  her  husband,  and 
believed  tliat  the  poet  led  the  Duke  into  wild  ways.  They  had,  in 
their  youth,  many  frolic  days  and  gay  adventures  ;  but  temptation 
came  mainly  from  the  more  sensual  and  pleasure-loving  young  prince. 
It  may  be  fearlessly  maintained  iliat  the  influence  of  Goethe  upon 
Karl  August  was  exercised  for  the  Duke's  good.  Goethe  was  his 
friend,  but  never  a  flatterer.  Attached  to  Karl  August  alike  by 
friendship,  loyalty,  and  gratitude,  he  loved  the  man,  but  he  was  not 
cordially  contented  with  Court  life. 

He  says  {1781) :  "Agreat  part  of  the  good-hiimoiu  ■«WA'«\«i 
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I  suffer  and  work  arises  ftom  the  thought  that  all  my  xncrificvs  ire 
\-oIunUiy,  and  that  I  have  only  to  order  poet  horses  "—in  order,  if 
necessaT)*,  to  escape  On  June  1 1, 1776,  Goethe  was  made  Gthtimtr 
LcgaHmsrath\  and  on  September  3,  1779,  he  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  Gtktimet  Rath,  and  became  President  of  the  Council,  H« 
was  Finance  Minister  and  ^V.-lr  Mini&lcr,  Director  of  Mines,  and 
ndvi.icr  of  the  Dulce  on  almost  every  subject ;  and  he  discharged  all 
these  ofliccs  with  activity  and  enlightenment.  He  oneii  opposed 
Karl  August ;  he  always  advised  the  Duke  for  his  ^od.  "  No  ottc 
knows  wli.it  1  do,  and  with  huw  many  enemies  I  have  to  wresiICi  in 
order  to  do  a  tittle  good."  The  wonder  is  that,  amid  the  pressure  of 
so  many  avocations,  he  should  have  found  time  to  live  to  himsclfi 
and  to  write  so  much.  "  In  the  smallest  village,  or  on  a  desolate 
isbnd,  I  should,  in  order  merely  to  live,  have  to  be  as  active  as  I  am 
here."  His  many-sided  activity  in  Weimar  was  also,  in  part,  helped 
by  the  small  distances,  and  the  nearness  of  his  house  to  the  Palace, 
or  to  the  dwelling  of  Krau  von  Steiii.  He  records,  on  May  13, 17S0: 
"  The  theatre  is  one  of  the  few  things  in  which  I  find  at  once  the 
delight  uf  an  artist  and  of  a  child." 

To  judge  of  life  in  Weimar  aljout  the  end  of  the  last  and  ihfc 
beginning  of  this  century,  it  is  necessary  to  know  something  of  the 

morals  and  manners  which  then  obtained,  of  the  ideas  which  guided 
the  lives  and  actions  of  women  and  of  men,  especially  in  their 
relations  to  each  other.  A  wave  of  moral,  or  rather  of  immoral, 
inHuencc  spread  from  France  to  Germany  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV'., 
and  this  wave  had  not  dispersed  itself  in  the  earlier  days  of  Goethe. 
The  French  may  have  had  more  sentiniem,  the  Germans  more 
semi  men  talism,  in  their  amours,  but  the  amours  existed  in  both 
countries,  and  the  marriage  tie  was  a  Ciordian  knot  which  coutd  easily 
be  cut  where  it  could  not  quite  easily  be  untied.  Schiller  says  ;  "  Tlte 
Weimar  ladies  are  astonishingly  susceptible;  there  is  scarcely  OM 
that  has  not  had  an  alTair  "~i.(.  a  luusnn.  Gallantry  and  coquetry 
were  lords-  and  ladies  in- lA'aiiing  at  the  gay  little  Court, 

Take  one  curious  instance  of  German  morals  and  manners. 
After  the  birth  of  her  last  child,  the  Duchess  Luise  saw  herself  com- 
pelled, under  the  advice  of  her  physicians,  to  live  apart  from  licr 
husband.  He  desired,  and  she  desired  with  liim,  that  he  should 
obtain  a  compensating  //.iuslkhkeil,  or  domestic  arrangement.  Kail 
August  fell  in  love  with  Caroline  Jagemann,  a  young,  and  cl«\'er,  and 
beautiful  actress  (though  of  very  obscure  extraction),  then  playing  at 
the  Ducnl  Theatre  in  Weimar.  The  lady  at  first  declined  to  become 
the  iiiislress  of  the  Duke  \  Uut.  the  Duchess  Luise  wrote,  with  her 
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Own  hand,  a  letter  to  the  actrcn,  in  which  she  begged  the  fair 
player  to  accept  the  appointment.  The  application  v»as  successful ; 
and  in  after  years  the  children  of  the  tvro  families — the  legitimate 
and  the  i  11  egi  I  i  mate— gam  boiled  and  grcvf  up  together  in  sweetest 
amity  and  concord. 

The  actress,  ennobled  untli^r  the  title  of  Frau  von  Hcygcndorf, 
acquired  influence  over  her  ducal  lover  ;  Init  she  was  always  jealous 
of  Goethe.  Schiller  she  liked  better,  but  she  was  the  means  of  pre- 
venting the  production  of  his  "  Jungfrau  von  Orleans  "  on  the  Wcimai 
suge.  She  would  not  accept  a  part  so  ostentatiously  virginal.  Her 
intrigues  embittered  the  relations  between  Ooeihe  and  the  Duke, 
and  nearly  drove  the  pocl  from  Weimar.  Eduard  HevrJent,  in  hi* 
"  History  of  the  German  Stage,"  tells  the  story  of  the  intrigue  which 
the  favourite  carried  on  in  order  to  bring  upon  the  ^Veiniat  stage 
Karaton's  dog,  in  the  drama  of  the  Hund  dts  Aubry.  The  object 
was  less  to  please  the  Duke  than  to  annoy  Goethe,  who,  as  anyone 
could  foresee,  would  not  suffer  a  dog  to  appear  in  his  theatre  ;  and 
who,  after  a  very  painful  correspondence  with  Karl  .August,  retired 
from  the  management  of  the  U'eimar  theatre. 

The  R«hiiamvaU,  Or.  Roliert  Keil,  of  Weimar,  is  the  cni-iable 
possessor  of  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  the  manuscripts  and 
the  relics  of  Goethe,  and  this  collection  he  \Tas  courteous  enough 
to  show  me  when  I  was  in  the  German  Stralford-on-Avon.  These 
manuscripts  have  been  inherited  by  Dr.  Kcil  from  Rath  Krauler, 
the  friend  and  last  secretary  of  Goethe. 

Tlieie,  in  Goetlie's  own  bold  and  massive  handwriting,  are  the 
manuscripts  of  many  of  the  immortal  lyrics ;  and  tliere,  loo,  is  a 
poitrait,  drawn  in  pan  by  Goethe  himself,  but  finished  by  one  of  his 
many  artist  friends,  of  the  fair  and  delicate  young  Milanese  lady 
who  so  strongly  attracted  Goethe  during  his  stay  in  Rome.  Her 
name  is  not  recorded.  Goeihc  fled  from  her,  as  he  had  done  from 
Loite  in  Wctzlar,  when  he  found  that  she  was  betrothed.  Dr.  Keil 
also  possesses  in  original,  and  h;i$  published,  Goethe's  Tagei>ucfi,  or 
Diarj-,  of  the  years  1776  to  178a  ;  and  this  diary  is  of  lingular 
interest  to  the  Goethe  student.  The  Genie-P<riade  extends  from 
1775  to  1781,  and  is  almost  covered  by  this  diary.  Goethe  makes 
use  of  astrological  symbols  to  indicate  persons.  Thus  the  sign 
ofjupiter,  1(,  stands  for  Karl  August ;  the  sign  of  the  moon,  ti,Ebr 
the  Duchess  Anna  Amalia  ;  the  sij-n  of  the  star,  j(s,  for  the  Duchcts 
Luisc ;  the  sign  of  Venus,  J,  for  the  Griifin  Werlher ;  and  the  wgo 
of  the  sun,  ®,  for  Frau  von  Stein.  For  Corona  Schroter 
no  sign,  but  he  terms  her  Crone  or  Cronen. 
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In  the  language  of  the  W'cimai  of  the  Genie- I'trtPdi,  to  make 
love  was  mittJn,  and  prcHy  girb,  or  daiiings,  wcw  called  MieeU- 
'lliis  caressing  title  would  apply  alike  to  a  peasant  girl  or  to  a  youn^ 
lady  of  ilic  Court ;  and  lioiti  Karl  August  and  Goethe  used  lliis 
'*  little  language,"  which  appears  frequently  in  tbc  diar)'. 

Corona  Schroler  was  a  Cnicc  for  beauty,  and  a  Muse  for  wit. 
She  wan  iictrcsx,  singer,  iiaJtilcr ;  and  her  portrait  shows  us  a 
woman  of  |;rcat  vlvaciuus  charm,  with  a  voluptuous,  Iau};hiii^  ex- 
pression, and  with  a  flash  of  ipiick,  scn.vitivc  feeling  and  iiili-'lligeiKC^ 
She  had  not  enough  depth  of  characici  to  Iiold  Goethe  perraaneiitly, 
or  ^'cry  long  ;  but  still  she  is  one  of  his  lighter  loves  of  the  Gotie- 
Ptriodt.  Apart  from  3  poet's  joys  and  sorrows,  the  diary  shows  bo' 
ttocthc  was  learning  lo  rule  himself,  to  rise  step  after  step  to  rHtUc^' 
pure  clearness  and  harmony.  He  already  desired  to  wean  himself 
from  living  in  the  half  of  lif^  in  order  tm  Gan&tn^  CuUit,  SeAowH 
rtiolut  su  Men. 

In  the  January  of  1776  began  Cloethe's  passion  for  Frau  Ton 
Stein,  the  wife  of  a  contemptible  and  neftlectful  husband,  and  on 
April  30  we  find  the  entry  "  wiili  Madame  \oa  S.,  Le  AfaUrc  tn 
dnn'l."  On  May  17  he  a  "bey  Stein  t<i  Nacht."  "Mil  Miscln 
gelutlert "  is  another  entry.  On  November  16  he  records  :  "  Nachts 
Corona!"  On  January  15,  1777,  we  find  "bey  ©  gegcsscn.  Ncuer 
Streil." — Quarrels  have  begun  .  ,  .  but  on  the  17th  there  is  a  note 
of  reconciliation  with  ©.  The  fluctuations  of  his  love  for  CliarloUe 
arc  well  reflected  in  the  brief  entries  in  this  laconic  diary  He 
would  seem  to  Jiave  been  calmly  happy  with  her  only  by  snatches  ; 
but  when  she  was  kind  and  tranquil  she  fascinated  bim  thorougblf. 
She  could  alternately  attract  and  repel  him.  It  would  appear  that 
Goethe  was  ai  one  time  jealous  of  the  Duke  in  connection  with  the 
Schroter.  Thus,  we  read,  Januar)'  10,  1771),  "a  radical  cxplaoation 
with  U  about  Ctone,"  the  result  of  which  was  satbfactory.  He  ma 
then  living  in  his  narrow  nest  {^u^es  N(U)  in  the  GurUnhaui,  waited 
upon  by  llie  alii  Dorothie.  He  had  already  btgun  Wiihtlm  Afritler, 
and  on  Fcbruar)'  14,  1779,  he  made  a  beginning  with  the  dictation 
ot  Jphisenie.  On  July  13,  1779,  he  thinks  that  "his  relations  with 
Crone  are  firmer  and  better."  As  regards  himself,  vfc  read : 
"  Aithalleitd  in  sliUtr,  tnntrir  Arbtil,  und  leMne,  nine  Sfickt  ,  .  . 
Sti/ffr  /tadMe/t  aif/t  Itien." 

Giibs  nur  kelnen  Wcin 
Und  kdne  Weibctthrincn. 

he  would  haxe  been   happier.     Sometimes   he  feels  like  a 
tnianglcd  in  a  net,  which  knows  that  it  has  wings  but  cannot 
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All  his  reflections  upon  lire,  and  on  himseir,  are  deep  and 
true.  Then,  again  comes  "  Nachls  Miss^'crsliindnU*  mit  O."  In 
October  1780  he  begins  Tauo.  In  the  same  year,  Lcssing's"  Nathan 
derWcise"  first  appeared.  The  diarj-  closes  in  Maich  i7Si.  when  he 
was  sctited  in  his  new  town-house  It  contains  suggestive  pictures, 
rapidly  dissolving  views  of  his  loves,  his  pleasures,  his  struggles,  and 
hb  sorrows  ;  of  his  acting  ami  writing  ;  of  his  (iov'crnnient  noikand 
Court  lifu  ;  of  his  Innt-r  growth  and  developnu.!]!,  and  of  ibc  upward 
prDgrt:i3  of  his  niany-sidvd  nature.  One  nutcworth)',  dtalinctive 
characteristic  of  Goethe's  mind  is  the  wide  range  and  the  activity  of 
his  interests  and  pursuits  ;  his  intense  recejitivlty,  and  the  ready 
warmth  of  his  sympathy  with  all  intellectual  elTort. 

'I'liat  high,  abstract  thought,  which  goes  deener  than  j)a.>sii)n,  and 
rises  above  incident— which  floats  in  the  fine  air  which  spreads 
between  earth  and  heaven— is,  perhaps,  tlie  thiefest  glorj-  of  the 
chtefesl  pocls.  Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest,  and  il  becomes  well 
such  poets  as  Shak^pcatc  and  Goethe.  Among  the  thousands  of 
SpruthtH — of  (cachings,  of  proverbs — which  the  latter  has  recorded 
for  Ls  1  refer  to  one,  not  hccausc  it  is  the  best,  but  because— though 
we  may  scarcely  care  to  learn  its  lesson— it  contains  a  truth  of 
moment  to  our  literature.  His  avowed  principle  is,  to  give  to  the 
Real,  poetic  form ;  and  be  ever  teaches  that  the  true  Ideal  is  based 
upon  the  ReaL 

Some  of  the  old  hotels  in  Weimar  are  interesting  on  account  of 
the  guests  who  have  resided  in  them.  I  slopped  in  the  HiMel  turn 
Erhfrinun,  which  has  given  refuge  both  to  Schiller  and  to  Goethe. 
The  first  fortnight  that  Schiller  spent  in  Weimar  ^fn.%  juissed  in  the 
JLriprin^  and  tradition  stales  that  he  occupied  the  room  No.  4. 
(ioethc  was  scleral  times  in  this  hotel,  and  tradition  assigns  to  him 
the  room  No.  7.  In  those  days  of  slow  travelling  on  horseback,  or 
in  a  carriage,  men  could  not  easily  reckon  U]}on  the  exact  lime  which 
a  journey  would  occupy,  and  thus  Goethe,  when  he  returned  from 
Italy,  found  that  his  house  in  the  Fraurnpian  was  not  ready  for  his 
reception,  and  stayed  at  the  Erhprinz.  Bctlina  von  Arnim  after- 
wards lived  there ;  and  many  great  Englishmen — as,  for  instance, 
Carlyle — have  lodged  in  ii.  Close  to  Goethe's  house  is  the  old  inn 
Zum  Ttvifsen  Sihwan,  in  which  many  Goethe  pilgrims — for  instance, 
Zacharias  Werner— have  lived,  Weimar  has  long  been  remarkable 
for  the  character  and  quality  of  its  visitors. 

Our  next  walk  must  be  to  the  Frieihef,  or  ceraeten'   wl«di 
contains  the  Fiirstenpn/t,  or  Prince's  Vault,  in  whidi  slcc 
members  of  the  ducal  ntc^  but  also  the  two  royalties  ^ 
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Schiller  and  Goethe.     It  seems  strange  to  iind  two  )>oets  in  a  vault 
otherirUe  occupied  solely  by  members  of  a  German  ducal  house. 

Il  ii  a  popular  beti<^r  that  Karl  August  rests  between  his  two 
poets,  but  this  is  an  error.  Karl  August  occupies  the  place  of 
honour  among  the  members  of  his  race,  and  Goethe  and  SchiUcr 
repose  together,  side  by  side,  apart  rrom  the  royalties. 

A  circular  opening  in  the  floor  of  the  cliapel  gives  admission  10 
the  dead  into  the  v-ault,  into  which  you  can  descend,  and  stand 
among  the  coffins  which  contain  the  earthly  remains  of  poets  ar>d  of 
princes.  You  can  touch  any  of  llic  coflins.  On  ihoie  of  the  two 
poets  lie  flowers,  ribnnds,  wreaths.  The  Duchesx  Maria  Pauloima 
(died  1S59)  wished  to  rest  beside  her  husband,  and  yet  to  be  buried 
with  the  consecration  of  the  Greek  Church,  so  that  over  her  remains 
rises  a  Greek  chapeL  On  one  side  of  the  vault  repose  the  poets ; 
on  the  other  many  princes  and  princesses,  who  arc,  comparatively, 
of  but  little  interest.  I  thought  of  Preller's  admirable  and  noble 
drawing  of  laurel-crowned  Goctlie  lying  on  the  bed  of  death;  and  of 
Jagemann's  picture  of  dead  Schiller  ;  and  here  thcj-  lay,  the  pOCta 
whom,  thanks  to  art,  we  have  looked  upon  \n  death. 

The  cemetery  contains  many  whose  names  and  memories  belong 
to  the  life-records  of  the  two  poets.  Madame  von  Stein,  Eckcrmann 
Alma  von  Goclhc  (ihc  grand-daughter  of  the  great  Goethe),  and 
now  his  two  grandsons,  beside  many  others,  rest  in  this  Weinut 
cemetery.  All  the  life  of  that  ^^isx  time  has  passed  into  the  death 
of  that  which  was  mortal.  This  FrieJ/iof  \s  now  almost  the  moM 
truly  living  part  of  the  little  city  of  the  Muses. 

Our  delight  in  Goethe's  writings  leads  us  first  to  seek  to  know 
the  man  ;  and  fortunately  we  possess  the  fullest  record  of  that 
fullest  life.  Of  no  man  so  great  does  there  exist  3  record  so  ample 
and  so  trustworthy.  In  his  correspondence,  as.  in  his  diaries,  he  has 
depicted  himself,  and  mnny  memoirs  add  to  our  knowledgeofGoeAe. 
A  thorough  acquaintance  with  Goethe,  alike  in  the  events  of  his  lifr, 
in  his  workings  and  strivings,  is  attainable,  though  it  cannot  be 
attained  easily  or  quickly  ;  and  how  supreme  is  the  interest  in 
knowing  fully  the  greatest  man,  short  of  and  after  Shalcspeare,  that 
has  lived  upon  the  tide  of  time  ! 

Hence  the  study  of  the  manifold  "  Goethe  literature  "  becomes 
one  of  the  most  fascin.iting  of  all  studies,  and  we  wish  regretfully 
that  we  could  know  as  much  of  Sbakspeare.  ^Vc  6nd  a  subtle 
harmony  between  Goethe  the  man  and  Goethe  the  writer;  and  in 
both  qualities  he  has  unfolded  himself  completely.  He  i$  as  genuine 
as  he  is  genial  and  tulV  of  gemus.    Schiller  said  with  uue  modesty, 
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Er  hat  wfit  meAr  Genif  als  Ich;  "he  has  far  more  f;emus  tlian  1 
have";  and  Goeihe  is  incontestablythe^teatesi  thinker  and  writer  of  his 
land  and  of  his  centur}-.  In  him  there  i^no  sliadov.'  ofanugoniEm 
between  that  which  a  man  is  and  thar  which  he  doti.  His  worki 
ore  the  esserlial  outcome  of  the  man  ;  and  wc  can  know  the  man  ns 
well  as  wc  know  his  works.  The  man  is  one  to  he  loved  and  reveicd. 
His  power  of  will  is  always  set  to  high  aimt;,  and  he  Iwcamo  sovereign 
over  lifens  over  himself.  He  is  full  of  a!!  Iini.-and  noble  courtesies ; 
he  woiks  c^cr  in  the  good,  the  hcaiitifiil,  tlic  (rue ;  he  rises  alwa)'s 
on  stepping-stones  of  his  dead  self  to  higher  things,  until  his  age 
seems  to  be  an  incarnation  of  noblest,  serencst  wisdom  and  good- 
nes*.  He  is  full  of  dignity  and  sweetness,  of  nobleness  and  sympathy. 
He  is  ulways  generous,  helpful,  magnanimous  ;  and  he  is  devoid  of 
Knjr  taint  of  jealousy  or  hatred.  He  lived  down  the  eaily  envy  of 
Schiller,  the  rancour  of  Herder  ;  he  ilespisMi  enmity,  and  never 
descended  to  antagonism.  He  conquered  enemies  by  wit  and 
patience,  by  tolerance  and  love.  His  charaf.ier  is  so  great  and  lofty 
that  vc  rise,  as  wc  contemplate  it,  to  the  glow  of  a  generous  ardour 
of  admiration  and  delight ;  we  ecajc  to  look  for  the  blemishes  of 
mortality,  and  are  elevated  to  an  ideal  sympathy  with  the  heights 
to  which  humanity— in  rare  cases — may  attain.  The  only  difficulty 
■n  the  study  of  Goethe  arises  from  the  altitude  and  the  complexity  of 
the  subject — though  the  mass  of  material  requires  labour  to  master 
it— but  the  study  i:^  its  own  exceeding  great  reu'ard,  and  uplifts  our 
conception  of  humanity. 

As  a  poet,  his  one  want  was  the  impulse  of  a  nation  behind  him. 
/«  tigentlu/UM  Volke  is/  a/.'ts  stUlf.  Not  Weimar,  not  even 
Germany,  in  his  day  was  a  nation. 

He  belongs  to  the  few  greatest  poets ;  but  he  is  not  only  poet. 
His  studies  extended  over  the  whole  range  of  human  faculty  ;  and 
be  is  a  man  of  scicjice,  of  art,  of  politics,  of  learning,  of  ctitici&m  ; 
while  he  knows  well,  and  dischargi:^  itily,  the  duties  of  a  mlerof  men. 
Whatsoever  his  hand  found  to  do,  he  did  wiih  the  hand  of  a  man, 
and  not  of  a  phantom.  Learning  itself  may  be  rendered  comjuara- 
lively  barren  where  there  is  an  absence  of  those  developed  mental 
qualities  which  alone  can  put  Itrarning  to  vital  use.  Goethe  USed 
leanung  itself  to  elevate  his  life  itself.  His  quiUities  and  CwaJttes 
»re  singularly  balanced.  His  physique  is  of  rare  force  and  beauty  ! 
and  his  genius  is  supreme.  The  fire  and  fer\our  of  his  f 
were  impelled  by  a  glowing  imagination,  and  he  wu 
lover.     He  was  the  idol  of  woir  acien 

contained  a  strain  of  idealism,  u  ( 
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he  never  found  the  one  vromati  who  could  obtain  and  rciain  his 
entire  constancy  ;  he  was  too  full  of  gifts,  of  grace,  of  genius  for  thai ; 
but  he  gave  in  love  more  than  he  received — thou^li  \\e  recci»«d 
much,  'l^osc  who  judk;chim  by  the  standard  of  KKday,  mistake  him 
(,iossly.  I.ili,  who  was  not  fully  worthy  of  his  love,  was  yet  cnnol>lcd 
by  it.  Christiane  played  contentedly  the  part  of  Bayadtre  to  Goethe^ 
Gall.  Frcderikc  was  luppicr  in  having  loved  and  lost  than  she 
would  have  hteii  had  she  never  lored  him  nl  all.  Frau  von  Stein 
was  grandt  iAim<r— elegant,  aristocratic,  coquettish,  capricJOiLS,  heart- 
less. He  deceived  himself  in  her.  At  the  beginning  of  their  amour 
she  m.iy  not  have  fully  recognised  the  greatness  of  her  immorul 
lover ;  but  she  was  yet  proud  of  his  homage,  and  exacting  in  her 
demands  ui>on  it.  She  tortured  and  ultimately  repelled  him.  She 
was  not  genuine,  not  unselfishly  devoted  enough  10  hold  him. 
Hut  for  her  coquetry  and  desire  to  retain  her  empire,  she  might  have 
married  him.  The  nasvt  (Christiane  suited  him  better,  as  a  wife,  than 
the  fantastic  great  lady  would  have  done.  A  poet,  and  such  a  poei— 
could  he  help  loving  women  ?  Women  arc  born  hcro-worshi[)pcrs ; 
and  a  poet  must  needs  love  the  loveliness  of  women. 

Onr  race  is  created  infirm  and  erring ;  not  one  is  perfect ;  no, 
not  one  ;  but  after  making  all  allowances,  Goethe  impresses  as  u 
having  beai  one  of  the  greatest,  wisest,  bcil  of  men.  We  regard 
him,  if  we  have  really  attained  to  knowledge  of  him— and  vrc  Kgud 
him  especially  in  his  calm  and  kingly  age — with  a  loving  awe  and 
with  a  reveretit  wonder.  In  so  ^hort  an  essay,  I  can  only  hope  (o 
reach  to  imperfect  suggestion  on  such  an  infinite  subject.  The 
greater  part  of  his  long  life  was  spent  in  the  city  of  his  adoption  ;  and 
this  is  why  I  have  here  tried  to  picture  \V'eimar  —as  a  background  to 
Goethe. 

H.  SCHtJTZ  WILSON, 
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HISTORICAL     MONUMENTS    OF 
CALCUTTA. 


OF  all  the  many  visitors  who  in  yearly  increasing numbera  fpoid 
a  few  bright  weeks  in  Calcutta,  the  brilliant  capital  of  British 
India,  it  b  only  now  and  again  ihat  one  leaving  the  beaten  track 
turns  aude  from  the  round  of  gaieties,  and  sland-t  for  awhile  in  the 
old  cemeteries  among  the  tombs  where  lie  ihc  illustrious  dead  of  the 
eaity  years  of  English  occupation.  And  yet  in  these  quiet  cities  of 
the  dead  lie  the  men  who  ncrc  makers  of  the  Empire  that  to-day 
rises  firm  and  slrong,  a  finished  work  ;  and  passing  on  from  tomb  to 
tomb  the  thoughtful  visitor  may  read  in  tlie  long  roll  of  names  an 
epitome,  as  it  were,  of  England's  history  in  the  East.  Here  ihej-  lie, 
a  great  company  of  men  who  toiled  and  died  for  England's  sak-?,  and 
with  ihcm  lie  their  wives  and  little  ones. 

Mm,  e*  woman,  or  sueklin;; ; 
Moihct,  or  btiilc,  or  niaid, 
lictiute  on  ihc  bonct  of  the  EDQlinh 
The  Engliih  (log  U  (tajreiL 

The  oldest  P'nglisli  tombs  in  Calcutta  are  those  to  be  found  in 
St.  John's  Churchyard.  The  church  was  built  under  the  auspices  o/ 
Warren  Hastings  when  {lowmor-General,  by  public  subscription, 
Bided  by  a  grant  from  the  Coun  of  Directors  of  the  Hon.  East 
India  Company.  It  was  completed  in  1787,  and  rcmaijied  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  CalcutU  till  St.  rauls  Cathedral  was  built  in 
1847.  The  ground  which  now  forms  St,  John's  Churchyard  wan 
tised  as  a  burial-ground  by  the  English  from  the  time  of  their  first 
settlement  in  Calcutta  in  i6<;o,  and  it  has  been  surmised  that  it  was 
in  use  from  an  eveti  earlier  period,  and  that  several  persons  who 
died  while  v-oyaging  up  or  down  the  river  Hooghly  were  interred  on 
this  jpot.  However  this  may  be,  the  first  intcrmcni  of  which  we 
have  recotd  is  thai  of  Job  Chainock,  the  foundi;i  of  Calcutta,  who 
died  on  Jtnuw  10.  1691,  less  than  a  year  and  a  half  after  he  had 
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cstablbhed  the  little  Ktttcinent  which  vrax  destined  to  becotne  ibt 
chiefdty  of  Irwya. 

This  renurkabtc  nun  spent  tliirty-ux  }-ears  in  Beogil  in  Ife 
ven'vx  of  the  East  India  Company,  atiO  was  held  in  ibe  l^gha 
Kgud  by  the  l>irectOTs.  his  employers.  His  nvarriaj^  was  (he 
nnouice  of  his  life :  his  wife  was  a  Hindu  widow,  and  the  star 
goes  that  she  was  about  to  be  burnt  on  h«r  Hindu  husband's  funcni 
pyre,  when  Chamock,  moved  by  her  youth  and  beauty,  led  bis  om 
body>guani  of  soldiers  to  her  rescue,  and,  dispersing  the  Brahnu 
prints  and  her  relatives,  curried  her  awny  to  be  for  twenty-five  ycjn 
his  cominnioo  and  the  diarcr  of  his  nuny  trials. 

'Die  old  recoids  show  that  nuiiiy  of  the  En{;Iish  in  the  eariyyean 
of  tbdr  setlknient  in  Bengal  were  married  by  the  riles  of  the  Ronira 
Catbohc  Church  to  native  womwi  who  became  converts  to  that 
Gutbt  and  the  protubiliiics  arc  that  Clumock  was  really  nurrtcd  \o 
the  Hindu  lady  who  was  the  mother  of  his  children,  two  daughteOt 
who  both  manied  Englishraen. 

It  is  not  certain  when  and  where  Charnock's  wife  died,  but  ii 
has  always  been  popularly  beUei'cd  that  she  died  at  Chutlanutty,  tbt 
name  by  which  Oitcutia  was  first  known  ;  that  Charnock  buried  bs 
in  (he  burial-ground  of  the  settlement,  and  was  himself  laid  in  the 
same  grave,  ovci  wht^  a  monument  was  erected  by  his  ckkr 
dau{^ta  Mary  and  her  husband  Quilcs  Eyre,  who  succeeded  hii 
Talher-in-Uw  in  the  agency.  The  Charnock  mausoleum  still  stands 
in  cscellciil  prcserration,  ai>d  is  tlie  oldest  piece  of  masonry  in 
Oitculta.  Ii  was  one  of  the  earliest  masonry  buildings  erected  by 
the  Cnglixh,  as  they  lived  in  houses  built  in  the  native  style  with  clay 
walls  and  thatched  roofs  till  they  obtained  a  gram  of  land  on  whidi 
to  build,  nnd  the  monumerit  wjs  prubably  erected  at  the  same  time 
and  with  ihc  same  maieriah  as  the  fortifications  of  the  original  Fon 
William,  begun  in  i6y6,  four  years  after  Chamock's  death. 

The  old  burial-ground  remained  in  use  til!  a  new  cemcteiy  was 
opened  in  1766  ;  up  to  (hat  date  it  has  luren  estimated  that,  with  the 
terrible  yearly  mortality  among  the  English  in  the  then  pestilential 
chmaie  of  the  settlement,  over  twelve  thousand  bodies  muKt  hate 
been  buried  in  that  small  plot  of  ground.  Under  such  conditions, 
monumcntia  can  only  have  been  erected  over  a  few  of  the  number, 
and  by  i8q:  most  of  these  had  fallen  into  such  a  ruinous  condition 
(bat  they  were  taken  down  and  such  inscription  slabs  as  remained  in 
good  preservation  wete  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  pawment  round 
the  Charnock  mausoleum.  There  they  remain  to  this  day,  the  long 
and  ofien  quaint  inscrip(ion  in  raised  lettering  as  clear  and  fresh  as 
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though  newly  cut,  in  ipite  of  tln-ir  having  borne  the  burning  mn  xnd 
the  torrential  rainfall  of  Bcngnl  for  nearly  two  hundred  years.  One 
of  lhc»e  old  lomlwtones,  whith  occupies  a  place  of  honour  within  the 
miiusokuin,  ik  to  the  memory  of  William  Hamilton,  who  dfd  as  much 
for  the  city  as  Chamock,  the  "  lather  of  Calculln," himself. 

William  Hitmilton  was  surgeon  in  tlic  service  of  the  Hon. 
V^&iX  India  Comp.iny,  and  in  1715  he  w.-is  appointed  surgeon  to  an 
cmlisssy  which  was  sent  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi  by  the  Company  to 
complain  to  the  Emperor  l-amikh  Syar  of  the  exactions  of  the  Nawab 
of  Bengal.  The  cmbas^*,  which  carried  presents  for  the  Emixiror 
valued  at  ^30,000,  reached  Uclhi  after  a  toilsome  journey,  and  were 
graciously  received  by  the  Emperor,  who  accepted  their  presents,  but 
refused  to  listen  to  their  petition  till  his  manio^  wiih  a  Jodhpore 
princ-ess,  for  which  arrangements  were  proceeding,  should  hare  been 
celebrated. 

The  amb.-issadors  were  obliged  to  remain  at  Court  uying  vainly 
to  match  their  English  slraightforw.irdness  .igainsl  Oriental  intrigue, 
and  they  would  have  had  tiltimaiely  to  leave  IJelhi  without  gaining 
any  concession  but  that  ihc  Emperor  fell  ill  on  the  eve  of  his 
marriage,  md  the  ceremony  had  to  be  postjioned.  Tho  English 
surgeon,  Hamilton,  now  came  to  the  front  ;  he  undertook  to  reswre 
the  royal  patient  to  health,  and  so  successful  was  his  iccatment  that 
in  a  few  weeks  the  Emperor  was  completely  cured,  and  received  the 
congratulations  of  his  Court  in  public  Durbar.  Mr.  Hamilton  was 
now  in  high  favour ;  tlie  Emperor  loaded  him  with  valtialile  presents, 
and  desired  to  retain  him  permanently  at  his  Coutt.  Hamilton, 
however,  Ktrenuously  refused  the  proffered  honour,  and  after 
numerous  debyt,  and  when  the  embassy  had  spent  neiuly  two  years 
at  Delhi,  they  were  allowed  to  depart,  and  by  Hamilton's  influence 
were  granted  all  the  concessions  they  desired,  including  the 
Emperor's  conlirmation  of  the  Company's  purchase  of  the  zemindarit 
rights  in  tha  three  liUagcs  of  Chuttanutty,  Govindpore, and  Calcutta, 
wliich  had  been  permitted  by  a  previous  Nawab,  but  forbidden  by 
his  successor.  By  this  purchase  the  English  were  able  In  establish 
thcmscN-es  in  an  assured  position  as  landholders,  collecting  rents  and 
administering  justice  under  the  Mahometan  laws  within  their  own 
Inundarics,  and  no  longer  mere  adventuring  traders  dependent  on 
the  caprice  of  the  reigning  Nawab. 

Hamilton  died  very  shortly  after  his  return  lo  Calcutta,  on 
December  4,  1717.  On  news  of  his  death  being  sent  to  Delhi,  the 
Emperor  refused  to  believe  it,  imagining  it  to  be  a  subterfuge  that 
Hamilton  might  avoid  returning  to  Court  as  he  had  promised  to  do, 
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and  an  officer  of  nnlc  wu  seiit  to  Calcutta  to  conUrm  the  rqxin. 
A  tablet,  bearing  the  following  inKnption,  was  placed  on  Hanulbmi 
tomb:— 

Under  lliu  (tone  l}«s  intcfied  th«  \nAj  U  Willam  HamillOD,  nuseoe,  vbt* 
deputed  (hit  life  the  4th  Doumbcr,  1717.  Hit  menmry  oi^hl  to  bvdeartotla 
nation  lot  the  credit  be  giincd  Uie  EnclJih  In  cui[n];  Futraksf«r,  liu  procnt  Kaf 
of  lodoilin,  of  a  malignant  djiicmpei,  hy  which  he  rakdc  tib  own  nunc  bouat 
U  (he  Cjurl  of  (ha[  gieai  mooatch  :  aod,  H-ilhout  (touU,  will  pcrpeniUt  h» 
■ncmory  u  well  in  Grcal  Britain  u  all  other  niilioiu  io  Europe. 

A  Peruan  inscription  in-as  added,  which  has  been  transbled  m 
follows ; — 

Willisni  tl^inilliin,  gihyiiciin.  in  ihc  urrvire  01  the  Ea£liih  COmnuir,  ' 
hail  accompanied  the  Kri>11»Ii  aiotiMudon  to  the  enZiEhtcacd  pecacnoe,  and 
having  made  hit  own  rmine  AimoHi  In  the  fuui  i^ii^rltn  of  the  eaith  1j)-  the  out 
of  the  lilmpcTM.  the  Aiylum  of  the  WorlJ,  Uuhanintcil  KamUi  Siyar  the 
Victotioiii,  aiii  Willi  u  l?iouiiind  ilifficulties  haiinj;  otillineid  pcrtniBion  from  tin 
Court,  whicli  i>  Ihc  ivfuge  of  the  Univene.  to  rcliiri)  to  hi*  eatauy,  bj  the 
Divine  dccrre,  un  (lie  fourth  of  December,  1717,  died  in  Calcutta,  and  k  hitvd 
here. 

In  the  crowded  slate  of  the  burial-ground,  Hamilton's  tomb  wm 
early  obliterated ;  but  nuch  was  the  high  opinion  of  the  valuable 
seivices  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  East  India  Company  that 
when— more  thati  eixty  yean  afler  his  death— his  irtmbstooe  was  un- 
corercd  by  the  workmen  who  were  digging  the  foundations  of  the 
church,  W'arrcn  Hastings  oxi)res&ed  a  strong  wish  that  tlw  lettering 
of  the  inscription  should  be  gilded,  and  the  tablet  ])bccd  in  th« 
centre  niche  of  the  cast  entrance  of  the  church.  By  the  time  the 
church  was  completed  Hastings  had  left  India,  and  the  atone  was 
placed  in  tin.-  Charnock  mausoleum,  where  it  has  remained  c^-cr , 
since. 

Near  Chamoclt's  tomb  is  that  ofAdmiial  Watson,  who,  with 
Clive,  rccaptuied  Calcutta  from  the  Nawab's  forces  in  January  1757, 
and  died  in  August  of  the  same  year,  after  a  brilliant  career,  at  th« 
early  age  of  44.  A  monument  by  Scheemakers,  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  commemonHes  his  services  in  recovering  Calcutta  and 
capturing  Chandernagore. 

There  is  one  other  tomb  of  more  than  passing  interest  in  St.  John's 
Churchyard,  that  of  Mrs.  Frances  Johnson,  or  Begum  Johnson  n 
she  was  styled  hy  her  contemporaries.  At  a  period  when  the  lives 
of  the  English  in  Bengal  were  remarkable  for  their  shortness  rather 
than  their  length,  this  lady  attained  the  great  age  of  S7  years,  having 

)t  the  greater  part  of  her  long  life  in  India,  and  passed  throufih 
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tiials  and  advcnlures  such  as  fall  to  the  lot  of  fc-r.    The  e|)iU[>h  on 
her  tomb  gives  lici  hixioiy  in  t>ru:f,  xnd  reads  as  follows : — 

Bencslh  are  clcpo«iItd  (he  (cimlni  ol  Mn.  Frsnrvi  JohoKni :  die  wu  the 
sKond  diughlct  of  Edwuil  Crook,  ^m\.,  Govcnioi  tA  Fort  St.  David,  nn  the 
coul  of  Co:oniand«l,  and  was  bom  on  (he  lolh  April,  1715.  In  1738  the  inter- 
mxiricd  H'Uh  Pacry  Purple  Tcoipler,  Eiq.,  nephew  of  Atr.  Bradiljl,  then  Gorcmor 
nf  Caleulta,  by  whom  the  had  Iwo  childien.  who  died  tnlinlii.  Her  *ee«nd 
huiband  was  Jimu  Atthim,  of  Caleulta,  Esq.,  whu  died  of  the  imall-pox  ■  few 
dap  aftct  the  marriage.  She  next  inteimarried  with  William  Waitik,  Em).,  the 
Senior  Ueinbct  of  the  Supietne  Council  nf  BensiLl,  If  nhom  ihe  bod  iuue  four 
children :  Amelia,  who  married  the  Right  Ilonnunble  Chuitct  Jenkiiuon,  aftet- 
nardi  Eail  of  t.iverpool,  \r)  whom  ihe  had  isnic  one  chili!,  KoLert  Banks,  now 
I^rl  of  Liverpool,  &c.  &c.  ;  Gdwud,  now  of  Ilanilojie  Park,  in  the  county  of 
BuckiL,  E*q.  ;  Sophia.  Ule  the  mfc,  now  the  widow  of  George  Poj'citi  Ktcketu, 
Eiq.,  late  Oovemoi  of  Bailiodoei ;  and  WiUiam,  who  died  tm  inbnl.  After  the 
death  of  Mt.  tt'Wti,  she  in  1774  tntcrnutrrieil  Willi  the  Kev,  William  Johnson, 
then  principa]  chaplain  of  the  Pretldency  of  Fon  Willlain,  by  whom  the  had  no 
iuue.  She  died  on  the  jid  February,  tSu,  ftged  87,  the  oldnt  BtitUh  K«ident 
En  Ecngal,  iinlvetully  beloved,  reijiccted,  and  revered. 

Mrs.  Johnson's  third  Imsband,  Mr.  Watts,  was  chief  at  Cossim- 
bazsr,  au  important  factory  of  lli«  East  Irtdia  Company  in  Uic 
neighbourhood  of  the  Nawab's  capital  Murshedabad,  in  1756,  when 
Sutaj-ud-Dorolah  atucked  and  proi>osed  to  exterminate  the  English 
in  Bcnf;3l.  Cossimhaiar  »a*  take:i  by  the  Nawab  on  his  march  to 
Oilculta,  and  Mr.  Watts  and  his  family  were  made  prisoners,  as  were 
all  the  English  at  the  different  trading  centres;  among  others,  Warren 
Hastings,  then  a  young  vniter,  who,  with  one  or  two  oilier?,  was 
released  on  ihi;  French  and  Dutch  merchants  at  Cossinibaxar  be- 
coming bail  for  them.  Mr.  Watts  was  less  fortunate,  for,  as  the  chief 
of  the  English  factory,  he  was  kept  prisoner,  and  with  another 
Englishman,  Mr.  Collet,  was  carried  in  the  train  of  tlic  Nawab  in  his 
march  against  Calcutta.  Mrs.  Walls  and  her  children  were  sent  to 
^lurshcdabad,  and  there  the  Nawab's  mother,  the  Be^^m,  with 
whom  Mrs.  Walts  had  been  on  friendly  terms  before,  treated  the 
family  with  every  kindness,  and  ullimately  sent  them  down  the 
liver  to  the  French  settlement  at  Chandcmagore,  where  they  wer« 
received  and  sheltered  with  hospiialiry.  The  BcKum,  at  M15. 
Walls'  entreaty,  interceded  with  the  Nawab  on  his  return,  and 
obtained  Mr.  Watts'  release,  so  that  he  was  able  lo  rejoin  his  wife 
and  family. 

When  Clivc's  conquering  arms  had  recovered  Calcutta  and  laucht 
the  Nawab  the  strength  of  the  English,  Mr.  Watu  returned  to 
Murshedabad  as  the  English  Agent  or  Resident  at  Court.  Here, 
when  it  was  found  that  the  Nawab  was  plotting  against  the  English, 
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Mr.  Watts  carriod  out  the  dangorous  iK^^Uiattons  with  the  diwatisfied 
noblei  which  ended  in  the  Battle  of  Huscy  and  the:  dcpositim  ti 
Sunj-ud-Dowlah  in  favour  of  a  Nawab  of  Oive's  crcatir^  In  i;6oi 
wh«n  the  EnglUh  were  securely  esiabiishcd,  Mr.  Watts  returned  «iA 
hb  fxmily  to  England,  where  he  died.  Kfrs.  Watts  went  batd:  u 
Indu,  in  1769, 10  arrange  ber  husband's  afEairs,  and,  having  manied 
the  Rev.  U'llliam  Johnion,  the,  on  that  gentleman's  retirement  from 
India  in  17SS,  elected  10  remain  behind,  and  she  continued  to  reside 
in  Calcutta  till  her  death,  a  lading  member  of  society.  She  was 
popoUily  known  as  Begum  Johnson,  possibly,  we  may  sunniK, 
from  her  Irequent  reference  to  her  whilom  patroness,  the  MursbedabMl 
Begum,  and  also,  no  doubt,  from  an  appropiiatcncss  of  the  title  to 
the  dignified  lady  "those  hospitable  house  was  a  fashionable  n»)> 
deiv-ous  for  Calcutta  society.  The  old  burial-ground  of  St.  John% 
Cht:rch)-aid  had  been  dosed  for  nearly  half  a  century  when  Mrs. 
Johnson  died,  in  1813,  but  she  had  some  years  before  her  deMh 
obtained  a  promise  from  Lord  Wellesley  thai  her  remains  should  rest 
in  that  ground,  and  she  had  herself  selected  the  spot  where  her  grare 
was  made.  Her  funeral  was  attended  by  the  Governor-General  in 
his  stale  coach  dran-n  by  six  horses,  and  attended  by  his  body-guard, 
and  also  by  the  Members  of  Council  and  atl  the  tliU  of  Calcutta 
society. 

Afttr  Clivc's  victory  at  Plassey,  by  which  the  English  were  at 
once  lirmly  established  as  a  power  in  the  land,  Calcutta  began  tn 
grow  and  to  expand  from  a  settlement  and  factory  to  a  city.  Strong 
fiiough  to  guard  their  own,  there  was  no  further  need  for  the  English 
to  gather  together  for  safety,  and  the  houses  fast  spread  to  the  east 
and  south  of  the  old  Fon.  It  was  then  felt  that  a  cemetery  further 
removed  from  the  town  was  desirable,  and  a  site  was  selected  in 
what  was  then  an  outlying  district,  though  it  is  long  since  the  city 
came  up  to  and  spread  far  beyond  it.  A  road  was  made  to  the  new 
ground,  and  was  called  Burjing  Ground  Road,  and  up  this  road 
passed  many  a  sad  procession  bearing  to  their  last  rcsting-ptace, 
"the  homeless  grave  in  lone,  barbaric  land,"  many  a  one  who  "died 
for  England." 

A  writer  of  that  period,  Sophia  Goldbomc,  in  a  liwly  book 
entiUed,  "  Hartley  House,  Calcutta,"  published  in  1789,  wrote  :  — 

Funeials  ire  indMd  solemn  and  a.liecling  ihinc*  at  CalcutU,  no  heanes  btiac 
heic  inlioduced  or  hii«d  nounicri  employed,  for,  u  it  often  happen*  in  the  ^ff 
eiiclei,  lh«l  ■  (liend  is  diced  with  one  d»j  ind  (.He  ne«t  in  cteinily,  the  leeUett 
■re  interested,  the  tenaationt  awful,  and  the  menlsi  qucalion  for  th«  period  of 
intenneot  at  least,  which  will  be   to-morrow'*  victim  ?    The  deputed  one  of 
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whucvcT  rank  U  cairicd  ou  nien't  stioutdcn  (like  walking  (unrnlg  in  Eiiglgjid), 

»nd  B  proicuion  of  i^ntlcmf  n  equally  numeioui  and  icipeaaMe  from  the  extent 
ofKenlcelconneelions  following,  iht  ■■ell-iilualeJ  »nd  the  woiihy  bciog  naive ruJIy 
esteemed  ud  carostd  while  living,  nnil  tanionled  <rhen  dead. 

The  same  writer,  describing  the  cemeteries,  of  which  there  are 
two,  one  on  either  ude  of  the  broad  tree-shaded  road,  the  o!d  Bury, 
ing  Ground  Road,  now  I'ark  Street,  wrote  : — 

Otieli>kii,  [U)[odiu,  &c,  ore  eicclcd  it  gteat  expciue,  and  the  whole  ipot  is 
tuiTOunded  by  b>  hcII  lurncd  a  waIIc  is  thote  you  imvecte  in  Keiwinglon  GRrdeiu, 
nrnajncnicd  with  a  double  low  of  iromktie  Ueci,  which  nllbid  -a  solemn  and 
bcniiiifu!  ihade  ;  in  i  word,  not  old  Windsor  Churchj-ird,  with  all  in  cypress  and 
yewi,  ii  in  the  stnalltit  (te^^cc  cum^iaisble  lu  Ihem. 

Time  lias  dealt  hardly  with  the  old  Calcutta  burial-grounds,  and 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  spot  of  more  saddening  and  melancholy 
interest.  The  immense  obelisks  and  pagodas,  weather-stained  and 
marred,  rise  dark  and  gloomy  in  endlcsi,  succession;  they  shoulder 
each  other  in  aowded  ranks,  and  where  the  larger  structures  havo 
left  the  least  space  a  small  tomb  has  been  edged  in,  till  it  is  oftca 
impossible  to  approach  a  particular  monument  without  climbing  on 
its  neighbour. 

The  cemeteries  arc  surrounded  by  high  walls  and  tall  trees,  and 
the  sound  of  the  traffic  of  the  busy  streets  beyond  comet  in  a  subdued 
murmur,  while  faint  and  sweet  may  be  borne  10  tht  listening  ear  the 
soft,  far  chimes  of  the  distant  cathedral  clock.  The  burning  Indian 
sun  forbids  a  visit  to  the  ccmeteri«  during  the  day,  and  it  is  usually 
in  the  sad  evening  hour  thai  the  stranger  paces  tlie  quiet  walks,  wiih 
the  le\'cl  rays  of  the  golden  sun  castmg  long  shadows  across  his  path, 
and  a  faint  aromatic  smell  rising  from  the  brown  earth  and  the  thick 
coarse  grass,  10  greet  the  cool  evening  air  after  the  fierce  heat  of  the 
day.  The  shrill  voices  of  the  little  brown  children  at  play  in  the 
neighbouring  riati%'e  homesteads  come  softened  by  distance ;  the 
brown  kites  wheel  in  the  evening  air,  and  the  gaunt  form  of  a  jackal 
may  skulk  away  among  the  tombs :  no  other  sign  of  life  disturbs  the 
precincts  devoted  to  death. 

Down  the  long  Burying  Ground  Road,  on  a  sultry  April  morning 
in  r794,  moved  a  procession  of  all  that  was  highest  and  best  in 
Calcutta  society,  paying  the  bst  tribute  of  honour  and  respect  to  one 
who  had  won  honour  and  respect  in  a  fuller  measure  than  is  granted 
to  most.  Sir  William  Jones,  the  great  Orienul  scholar,  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  in  Bengal,  was  laid  to 
his  rest  in  the  South  Park  Street  Bur>'ing  Ground  on  April  28, 
1794.  Far  away  in  his  native  land  his  monument  stands  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  but  the  lofty  obelisk  that  marks  his  jraie  \.ty»i«^  vi.'^  Va 
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the  brazen  Indian  (ky  under  which  h«  carried  out  the  great  lal 
of  bis  life,  and  bean  the  followi:^  noble  uucripbon,  writteD 
bimsclf : — 

Here  wu  dcposilcd  the  mortal  pul  of  >  mui  who  fru«<]  God,  bat  not  ia&i, 
and  fnainl>in«<l  independence,  but  Bought  not  liches ;  whn  (hought  none  b<liiv 
him  bill  the  box  >nd  unjust,  aone  nbove  him  bol  the  wiie  and  viitooat;  nlo 
loved  hit  paicnti,  kinttreil,  friends,  and  country  wtlh  >□  anlotu  which  <n*  liia 
chief  touicc  of  all  his  pIcMUtc*  and  all  hi*  paln« ;  and  who,  having  d«v«(eil  kb 
life  to  their  service  and  to  the  improvement  of  hit  mind,  (cti^ncd  it  calmlji 
(jiving  Qlory  to  his  Creator,  wixhins  peace  on  eanli,  and  with  |;ood-wiU  to  iS 
cmiurei  on  the  twenty-ievtnth  clay  of  April,  in  the  yeat  oj  out  Mriinil  Kedeesa, 
one  ihousanil  seven  hundred  and  nincty'fout. 


t 


^brinff 


On  a  separate  tablet  is  the  simple  record  :— 

Sit  William  Jonec,  Kl.,  die<]  the  171I1  April,  1794,  ag«d  fbrtr-seven  yean uj 
leveo  moniht^ 

Although  a  centary  has  elapsed  since  Sir  Wlliam  Jones  died, 
following  extracts  from  an  unpublished  private  diaiy  of  the  time 
vindly  before  us  the  almost  passionate  sorrow  that  was  evoked  among 
his  fei tow-countrymen  in  Calcutta  by  his  death  in  the  prime  of  life 
and  in  the  midst  of  his  labours,  which,  as  Dean  Milnian  has  said, 
"first  opened  the  poetry  and  wisdom  of  our  Indian  Emptra  to 
wondering  Europe."  It  may  be  premised  that  Lady  Jones  haid  been 
obliged  to  leave  India  for  her  health,  and  Sir  VVtltiam  was  living  alone 
in  bis  bouse  at  Garden  Reach  at  the  tinie  of  bts  death.  Sir  J(^n 
Shore,  afterwards  Lord  Tcignmouth,  was  Govern  or- General,  aad 
had  a  "garden-house"  at  Garden  Reach.  f 

April  lyih,  1794.— Received  the  newi  that  Sit  Willistn  Jon«  was  no  note  f 
I  confess  it  struck  me  severely,  and .  in  the  bitterness  of  my  |[rief,  I  almioat  cuned 
ny  own  eiistencc  to  think  that  such  really  great  and  good  men  ai  he  ihould  be 
snitched  away,  vrhit&i  the  ivicked  and  ignoiant  arc  pennittcd  not  only  to  walk 
this  planet,  but  to  commit  theii  deptcdalions  upon  it  I    Whatever  it,  U  ti(ht  I 

^fril  iS/i.—Aidse  at  5.  W.  and  1  rode  on  horseback  to  the  wett  of  th« 
Fori,  round  by  the  easlH^id  10  Chowiinghee,  where  we  waited  upward*  of  (A 
hour  to  see  the  funeral  of  Sir  William  Janet  |sit  by.  All  the  Euiopesn  irocfw 
in  garrison  were  there  with  dubbed  arms. 

jffirit  30fA.— Had  a  conversation  this  day  with  R.  about  Sit  ^\^1^M0  Joo«, 
whose  lamented  death  lays  uppermost  in  my  mind.  He  told  me  he  had  been  ill 
for  about  a  week  or  ten  days  [or  rather  complained  of  being  ill  about  Ihct  pcriodj 
before  his  deaili.  That  Dr.  Hate  .  .  .  found  a  tumour  as  bog  as  hit  fin ;  iaooifiBf 
when  this  came,  he  said  it  appeared  about  four  01  five  months  ago,  but  that,  u  it 
ame  of  itself,  he  imagined  it  would  go  away  in  the  same  manner,  and  had  taken 
no  notice  of  it,  only  by  way  of  exetctse  had  walked  erciy  day  before  kii  etna^r 
to  and  from  the  garden  (to  attend  Court),  upwards  of  four  miles.  On  being  asked 
if  it  had  not  been  very  painful,  he  replied  that  it  had  been  so  very  severe  that  he 
would  not  go  thiDugh  such  acolhct  period  for  all  the  richet  and  hooour*  in  the 
weald  t  On  hearing  this,  one  is  tempted  to  cry  out,  "Oh  !  the  VMoimtii  ot t 
itrtng  mtiid ! "    He  said  iie  thought  it  beneaih  him  to  let  Che  mind  b«ed  to  (he 


I 
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pftin  uf  the  body.  He  muit  have  been  diliiioun  much  longctlhan  they  Ihitik,  u 
he  would  not  Id  anyone  apptoach  him,  not  even  hit  fiivoiiiiie  »lBve  bof,  Olho. 
Sit  John  Shore  had  even  offcied  to  sit  up  with  hiro,  but  he  ftn»w«tcd  he  w»» 
beitei,  !tnJ  his  mind  quite  euy.  On  Satuiday  ni)'ht  the  docton  thought  him 
beltei,  and  \vsA  recommended  him  to  go  home  cither  on  the  Beddinglon  or  Sti^ar- 
Miw(BolaiiyBAy(bipa),  by  which  time  tliey  lioped  lo  have  him  able  lo  iindeiUke 
the  royage,  ptopoaiDj;  lint  tt>  snlivaie  him.  Early  on  Sunday  moniini;  the 
censamak  tan  wer  Xa  Sir  Jnhti  Shore's  and  said  his  ma«let  wa»  "  mad,"  by 
which  he  irndenlood  be  vna  licliiinus,  and  acenidingly  went  lliere  accompanied 
by  Sii  Kobcit  Abctcioniby,  Ihc  Cenctnl.  Just  as  they  came  lo  the  prcnitau, 
■nothct  (crvanl  came  oul  and  said  thai,  dnce  the  (BnitmijJl  had  Icfl  the  house.  Sir 
William  had  called  for  ■  dish  of  lex,  drnnk  it,  and  died  I  On  iheit  enimnce,  they 
found  him  reclining  on  the  eouch,  hii  head  against  his  tight  hand,  and  Ihe  fotc- 
finger  upwotdi  towards  his  forehead,  hi;  usual  altitude  i  his  cxltemitiei  were 
warm.  Thus  ended  the  morUl  caicei  of  that  truly  great  maat  Sit  Willi4m 
Jooei. 

Just  eleven  months  before  Sir  William  Jones'  deatli,  3  rcty 
different  type  of  man,  Lieutenant -Col  on  el  Robert  Kyd,  was  laid  to 
rest  in  the  same  cemetery.  Colonel  Kyd  was  a  devoted  and  eminent 
botanist,  and  it  was  due  to  his  exertions  tliat  the  Royal  Botanic 
Garden,  Calcutta,  was  esbblished  by  the  East  India  Company  in 
1786,  with  a  view  to  the  introduction  into  Bengal  of  plants  and 
trees  of  economic  ralue.  Colonel  Kyd  was  Military  Secretary  to 
Government,  and  resided  at  his  garden-hotise  at  Shalimar,  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Hooghly  to  Calcutta.  He  appears  to  have 
\Kxn  very  fond  of  the  place,  for  in  his  will,  dated  a  week  before  his 
death,  he  gave  detailed  directions  for  Ihe  upkeep  of  his  garden  and 
esublisbment  until  the  return  of  his  relative  and  heir.  Major,  after- 
wards General,  Alexaiider  Kyd.  Colonel  Kyd  also  desired,  in  earnest 
and  pathetic  terms  that  show  how  his  last  thoughts  dung  lo  the 
place  where  he  Iiad  no  doubt  spent  many  days  of  quiet  happiness, 
that  his  remains  should  be  committed  to  earth  in  his  own  garden  at 
a  spot  which  he  indicated,  privately  and  without  mihtaiy  honours. 
This  wish  was,  however,  disregarded  ;  it  was  probably  fell  that  it 
would  be  improper  to  allow  so  distinguished  and  honoured  a  ser^-anl 
of  the  Company  lo  be  laid  in  unconsecrated  ground,  and  his  funeral, 
which  was  ordered  by  Government,  took  place  with  military  honours 
in  the  South  Park  Street  Cemetery,  Possibly  as  a  concession  lo  his 
expressed  wishes,  neither  monument  nor  tablet  was  placed  over  his 
grave,  which,  left  thus  unprotected,  was  soon  obliterated  by  the 
desuuciive  agencies  ever  at  work  in  the  Indbn  climate.  In  later 
years  a  well  was  sunk  on  the  very  spot,  and  the  dead  man's  last  wish 
for  an  obscure  grave  has  thus  been  granted. 

A  handsome  monument,  a  funeral  urn,  sculptured  in  white  marble 
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hj  Banl;s,  oocupiei  b  central  position  in  the  Botanic  Gaideo, 
keeps  in  renKmbrsLiicc  the  name  of  the  founder. 

There  are  three  tombs  in  the  Park  Street  cemeteries  which ; 
c1osd]r  associated  with  English  literature  ;   they  are  those  of 
Rose  Ayloicr,  of  Licuienant-Colond  James  Achilles  Kirkpotrick, 
and  of  Richmond  Thackeray. 

It  was  Rose  Aylmer"*  early  death  whidi  irayired  Walter  S>nge 
Ijiidor's  bcauiifiil  lines  : — 

Ah !  what  KttWi  Ilie  jccpirtO  mm  t 

Ab  I  what  the  form  divine? 
Whai  every  vitiuc,  erraj  pace? 
Rose  Ajlmer,  aJl  weie  Ihinc. 
Rose  Aylmcr.  whom  these  wukcrii)  eye* 

M»7  weep  but  never  ice, 
A  eighi  of  memotiei  aiad  of  sighs 
I  coiiKCRiie  to  thee. 

Rose  Aylmer  went  to  India  to  her  aunt.  Lady  Russell,  wiiit| 
Henry  Russell,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Call 
and  ic  was  while  living  in  their  house  in  Chowringhee  that  she  dkd 
on  March  jo,  1800,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty  years.  The  c^-cnt  wai 
announced  in  the  Calcutta  Gasette  in  the  following  terms  : — 

Oa  Soodny  Uit,  at  the  houie  of  her  uncle.  Sir  Henry  Ruaell,  in  (be  bkoH 
of  youth,  and  pusession  of  every  accompliihrneni  ihftt  could  a^Mldea  tn) 
cmbclliih  life,  deplored  by  her  relatives  and  regieiied  lij-  a  sucielf  of  which  tht 
WM  the  brightest  otDamcnt,  the  IlououriLble  Min  Aylmi-r. 

The  monument  over  Miss  Aylmer's  grave  is  symbolicaJ  of  tbe 
beautiful  young  life  cut  short — a  graceful  tapering  pillar,  wreathed 
with  drooping  roses,  joining  inverted  torches.  The  monument  has 
been  recently  restored,  and  is  in  excellent  presen'aiion. 

The  other  two  tombs  are  in  the  Nonh  Park  Street  Cemetet)-, 
which  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  Park  Street  to  the  South  Ground 
Here,  in  1805,  was  buried  Lieu  tenant  Colonel  James  Achilles  Kirk- 
patrick,  the  brilliant  soldier-administrator  of  H)'derabad  ;  but  the 
closest  search  among  the  crowded  and  time-worn  tombs  has  bOed 
to  identify  his  monumenL  As  Resident  at  the  Court  of  the  Nuam 
of  Hyderabad,  Colonel  Kirkpatrick  rendered  most  valuable  services 
to  the  Government  under  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  and  firmly 
established  the  British  authority  in  that  Sute.  At  Hyderabad, 
Kirkpatrick  contracied  a  marriage  with  a  beautiful  young  BegUD 
who  had  lost  her  heart  to  the  handsome  young  Englishman,  and 
who  threatened  to  take  her  own  life  if  he  refused  to  listen  to  hersuit. 
A  fLill  account  of  Rirkpalrick's  romantie  marriage,  from  the  pen 
of  Sir  Edward  Sirachey,  appeared  in  Jilathiiooi's  Magazint 
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Uirce  years  ago,  and  gave  many  interesting  details.  There  were  two 
children  of  llie  mairiage — a  boy  and  a  girl— and  in  1805,  when  they 
were  three  and  five  years  old  respectively,  Kirkpatrick  sent  thero  to 
England  to  his  parents.  He  and  his  Princess  accompanied  the 
children  to  Madras,  where  they  placed  them  on  board  the  homeward 
bound  ship,  and  Kiikpatrick  then  proceeded  to  Calcutta  to  confer 
with  Lorti  Comwallis,  the  new  Governor-General.  In  Calcutta, 
Kirkpatrick's  long  failing  health  broke  down,  and  he  died  there  on 
I  October  15,  1805.  A  handsome  ntonumcnt  was  erected  in  St. 
John's  Cliurch  to  his  memory  by  his  father  and  brothers,  bcarinjj; 
the  same  inscription  as  was  placed  on  his  tomb. 

To  the  memory  of  Livultnant-Cvlunel  James  AEliUlei  Kiclijuitiick,  of  the 
Honourable  East  Indin  Coittiuiny'i  MJIitAiy  Eslxlillshmenl  at  Fnri  Si.  Cc»t)^, 
vrho,  after  filling  the  ilUlinguislied  statiun  of  Residcnl  at  the  Couit  of  llydFrklmd 
upwards  nf  nine  years,  and  successfully  conducling  during  that  peiiod  virioui 
iiuporlanl  negoliations,  died  at  Calculti.  I5ih  Oclobcr,  iSoj,  ngcd^i  years.  Thj> 
monumcni  is  creeled  liy  his  afflicied  fniher  ami  brothcis. 

The  j>oor  young  Begum  returned  to  her  splendid  home,  desolate 
at  once  of  husband  and  children,  and  died  a  few  years  later.  The 
children  grew  up  under  the  care  of  their  relatives  in  England,  and 
ttie  girt  was  the  beautiful  Kitty  Kirkpaliick  who  made  so  deep  an 
impression  on  Carlyle,  and  of  whom  he  wrote  in  his  reminiscences 
describing  his  first  sight  of  her  when  on  a  visit  to  Edward  Irving  and 
his  wife : — 

Dash  of  a  brave  caciiojfe  driving  up,  and  entry  of  a  slraogely  complexioned 
young  lady  with  soft,  brown  eyes,  and  floods  of  bronie-red  hair,  lathci  a  pteicy 
ooking,  imiling,  and  amiable,  though  matt  foreign  bit  of  magnificeDce  and  kindly 
(plendour,  whom  ihcj-  welcomed  by  ihe  norne  of  "dear  Kiliy."  Kiliy  Kirk- 
palrick,  Charles  Bulter'i  coosin  or  half-cousjn.  Mrs.  Sirachey's  full  couun,  with 
whom  she  lived ;  hct  birlh,  as  I  afterwards  found,  an  Indian  roiiianee.  Mother 
a  subtime  Begum,  father  a  ditto  English  olJidBl,  niulualty  adoring,  wedding, 
living  withdrawn  in  theii  own  private  rorndise,  romance  famous  in  the  KaiL  A 
Terj-  litigultti  "  denr  Kilty,"  who  seemed  bashful  withal  and  soon  went  away, 
twitching  off  in  the  lobby  as  I  eould  coiled,  not  without  woniier,  Ihe  loose  label 
which  was  sticking  to  my  Ciunk  or  bag,  still  there  as  she  trip|ied  past,  and  orry* 
Log  ii  off  in  her  pretty  hand. 

Again  Carlyle  wrote  : — 

Mrs.  SUachey,  Mrs.  Butler's  younger  sister,  took  to  me  from  the  first  nor  ever 
fwerved.  It  itiikts  mc  now  more  ihitn  it  then  did  she  silently  could  have  liked 
to  see  "  dear  Kitly  "  and  myself  come  together,  and  so  continue  near  hcTi  both 
ti  us,  through  life.  The  good,  kind  soul  t  And  Kitty,  too,  was  channing  in  her 
beautiful  B^um  tort,  had  wealth  abundant,  and  might  |>erhapi  have  lieen 
charmed,  none  knowi.  She  had  one  of  the  pielliest  smiles,  a  visible  sense  of 
humour,  the  slight  merry  lutl  o(  the  uj)pcr  lip  (right  side  of  it  only),  the  carriage 
of  her  head  and  eyes  on  such  occasions,  the  quaint  little  things  she  said  in  that 
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kind,  and  h«t  lovr-toned,  liooly  Uagh  weic  noticeable.  Thii  w«i 
cicKt  spiiiiunl  qunliiy,  of  il«fclapcd  bteUcct  the  had  cot  mucb,  ibougb 
milling  ill  diKemmcai ;  uniibic,  afTectiomte,  graceful,  tnigbt  be  called  atUKtin. 
not  iitim  riiDug)i  fui  Ltic  title  prntr,  not  tall  enaugh  fo*  beautiful,  had  luinethinf 
toW'Voiccd,  languidly  liaimonlouf,  Itivcd  jieirunioi,  &C.,  >  half'B«{uai  ia  thn^ 
an  intcialing  (pccimen  of  the  tcnii>oricni«l  EnglUli  woRLoa. 

Close  to  where  Ktrk]»utck  vras  laid  In  his  soldier-grave  is 
tomb  ulii.-ii',  tun  yean  later,  was  buried  the  civilian  Kkhni' 
'rhackrnty,  tl}c  father  of  the  great  En{;lisli  iiorclUt.  The  son 
an  esilia  William  Makepeace  I'hackcray,  who  had  also  been  a 
Bengal  civilian,  Richmond  'I'hackeray  ramc  out  to  Iiwlia  in  the 
Company's  Civil  Service,  in  1798,  when  he  was  Gixiccn  years  of  age. 
Sonic  ten  years  Liter  he  icccivcd  an  appointment  in  the  Secretami 
in  Calcutta,  and  there  he  married  Miss  Bechcr,  daughter  of  another 
old  civilian  family,  whose  name  is  found,  like  that  of  most  Indian 
families,  in  station  burial -grounds  all  over  the  country.  In  Jdy 
iSi  1,  William  Makepeace  Thackeray  was  born,  tradition  says,  in  the 
house  that  ts  now  tho  Armenian  convent ;  and  before  the  child  wai 
a  year  old  his  [larents  left  Calcutta  for  the  pleasant  stiburh  of  .\lipore. 
Thete  they  lived  in  the  house  which  was  then,  and  is  still,  the  official 
residence  of  the  Collector  of  the  Twenty-four  I'ergunruhs. 
which,  though  altered  and  enlarged,  is  substnntinlly  the  same  h 
that  was  Ihc  garden-house  of  Phillip  Francis  during  the  seven 
of  his  Indian  career.  In  this  house  Richmond  Tli-ickcray  died  in 
September  1S15,  when  his  little  son  was  only  four  years  old,  and 
from  there  his  funeral  procession  p.~^sed  down  tho  oft-trodden  load 
to  the  Park  Street  Burial-ground. 

A  heai-y  masonry  monument  marks  the  gravi^  and  bears 
record  :— 

To  (he  incoiorj'  of  Richmond  Tliackcni]r,  l^q.,  late  on  Ihc  Ben^l  Establish- 
inent  bf  ihe  IIonoumhlE  E3!.t  I mtia  Company .  wlioenpiicil  <;n  the  I  Jth  Septenbtri 
1S15,  HI  the  ptemnliiic  .-igi:  uf  33  ycait,  lo  ni<>nlh«,  and  2J  dayt.  To  tbe  bat 
endowmunU  of  the  tindetsiamtini;.  nnd  la  Ihe  puicil  piindjilcs  In  (lutillc  lili^  he 
unilcd  all  the  sociol  nnd  lender  alTcclinnii ;  under  the  influence  of  thetc  monl 
uid  intellcclunl  cjuiliiiet,  he  ever  mnininincd  ilie  fharnctet  of  a  public  oHiM*  with 
the  higheit  degree  of  eredil  lo  hiniielf,  and  dischiiged  in  a  manna  ddi  leu 
exemplary  the  dutiet  which  devolved  upon  liim  in  Ihe  several  tclaiioiu  of  pthraH 
life.  To  liansmit  lo  posleiiiy  a  memorial  of  Ihe^  viitues,  Ihe  preicnl  monsmcEit 
has  been  erected  by  Ihose  who  had  Ihe  l»it  means  of  contemplatinij  the  hatntuaj 
exercise  of  iheui  in  ihe  varied  chnracler  of  a  son,  a  brother,  a  huiband,  a  father, 
and  a  friend, 

Standing  back  against  the  brick  wall  of  the  cemetery,  and  hemmed 
in  by  other  monuments  all  dark,  and  grimy,  and  time-stained,  is  the 
tomb  of  William  Jones,  who  in  the  early  years  of  the  century  was 
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known  in  Calcutta  as  Gnru  Jones,  Ibe  teacher,  the  vise  man. 
Arriving  in  Calcutta,  in  1800,  a  friendless  adfenturer,  Jones  spent 
the  first  ycais  of  his  life  in  India  aa  a  mechanic,  fiom  which  drcum- 
stance  he  has  been  supposed  to  have  heen  a  man  of  poor  origin. 
His  allninmenlK,  howCTCT,  show  him  to  have  been  no  common 
mechanic,  and  give  colour  to  n  romantic  story  which  identifies  him 
with  the  lost  heir  to  an  Irish  dulccdom.  The  tale  runs  that  William 
Jones  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  last  duke,  who  left  liis  home  on 
account  of  family  quarrels ;  that  he  sailed  for  India,  then  the  Land 
of  Promise  to  every  bold  young  adventurer,  and  there  he  consistently 
concealed  his  identity  and  made  his  own  career.  His  father's  and 
brother's  deaths  made  the  truant  son  the  heir;  but,  even  if  he  knew 
the  fact,  he  made  no  sign,  and,  failing  his  return,  the  title  lapsed,  the 
missing  heir  dying  in  Calcutta,  honoured  and  mourned  for  his  own 
sake,  bis  high  lineage  unknown  and  unsuspected. 

As  the  discoverer  of  coal  in  India,  Jones  has  strong  claim  to  be 
rcmcinl)crcd.  As  an  engineer,  mechanic,  and  architect,  he  did  good 
sen'ice,  and  it  was  his  professional  skill,  joined  to  his  clear  judgment 
and  sterling  worth,  th.it  won  him  the  title  of  Guru  among  his  friends. 
In  iSao  Jones  undertook  iho  building  of  Bishop's  College  at  Sibpur, 
near  Calcutta,  now  the  Govcmnient  lingineering  College,  and  it  was 
while  superintending  the  work,  in  which  he  took  a  deep  inleresl,  thai 
he  was  struck  by  ihc  sun,  and  died  September  33,  1821,  aged  44 
years.  Bishop  Middleton,  the  founder  of  the  college,  who  himself 
died  the  following  year  without  seeing  the  completion  ol  the  work, 
preached  a  funeral  sermon  on  the  death  of  \\'illiam  Jones,  when  ho 
spoke  of  the  beautiful  college  as  being  a  noble  monument  to  the 
memory  of  its  archie  eel. 

Just  by  Guru  Jones'  tomb  is  a  little  wicket  which  leads  to  that 
portion  of  the  cemetery  known  as  the  Mission  Burial-ground,  and 
here  is  the  heavy  and  hideous  masonry  structure,  painted  a  vivid  dark 
blue,  which  is  the  vault  of  the  KJcrnanders,  where  sleeps  the  founder 
of  the  family,  the  Reverend  John  Zachari.ih  Kiernandcr,  the  5rst 
Protestant  Missionary  to  Bengal,  who  preceded  by  thirty-five  years 
the  Baptist  Missionary  Dr.  Carey. 

Kiernander  was  a  Swede  by  birth,  and  went  to  India,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Christian  Knowledge, 
in  1740.  He  was  for  eighteen  years  employed  in  the  Mission  in 
Southern  India,  from  where  he,  in  1758,  proceeded  to  Calcutta,  with 
the  approval,  if  not  at  the  invitation,  of  Clive,  to  establish  the  first 
Protestant  Mission  in  Bengal.  In  Calcutta,  Kiernandcr  worked  for 
twenty-eight  years  chiefly  among  the  degraded  de^ciett^aiAi^  <i^  "^^ 
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Poitt^uesc.  who  bod  come  to  Bengal  in  large  numbers  in  ibc 
scTcniccnth  ccntur)-,  who  were  sunk  in  depths  of  ignorance,  super- 
stition, and  vicv  £ar  below  the  heathen.  Altogether,  KicmaiMler, 
during  ihc  jrcors  of  his  mission  work  in  Calcutta,  baptiied  two 
hundred  converts  from  Hinduism  and  three  hundred  Portuguese 
and  other  Roman  Calholics. 

Kicinandct  n^s  mice  married,  and  both  his  wives  had  nxmey 
nnd  were  in  full  sympathy  with  him  in  his  work  ;  lie  also  reoeived  a 
tcgacj-  fn>m  hi»  brother.  U'iih  ihe  mean*  thus  acquired,  he  buili  a 
church  for  his  mission  congregation,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  d 
IrCth  Tephilla  or  liouse  of  Prayer,  but  it  has  aln-ays  been  known  as 
the  Old  or  Mission  Cliurch.  'I'his  church  was  completed  in  i770( 
and  is  the  oldest  Protestant  church  in  Calcutta,  the  second  oldest 
sacred  edifice,  the  oldest  being  the  Armenian  Church  of  St.  Nuareth, 
built  in  1720,  which  escaped  deiilTUction  during  the  siege  and 
Mahometan  occupation  of  Calcutta  in  1756,  when  the  Eighth 
Church  of  Si.  Ann  was  Utterly  destroyed.  Kierruitidcr  fell  into 
financial  difficulties  in  his  old  age,  due  to  the  recklessness  and 
inexperience  of  his  son,  to  whom  he  entrusted  his  afTairs  during  his 
temporarj'  blindness  from  cataract.  The  church,  as  private  property, 
was  attached  by  his  creditors,  but  was  released  on  the  payment  by 
Mi.  Charles  Grant,  of  the  Civil  Service,  of  a  sum  of  ten  thousand 
rupees.  Mi.  Grant  lodged  the  property  thus  acquired,  which  in- 
cluded church,  school-house,  and  burial-ground,  in  the  har>ds  of 
trustees,  by  whose  successors  it  is  administered  to  the  present  day. 

Kicmandcr  died  in  Calcutta,  in  1799,  at  the  adiiiuiced  a^c  of 
eighty-eight  years,  having  had  thchappincsa  of  seeing  the  Mission  fae 
had  founded  prosperous  and  flourishing. 

KATHLEEN   BLECHVKDES. 
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MOST  or  us  owe  our  lirst  acquaintance  with  Fuller  to  tliose  few 
pages  of  Lamb's  commonplace  book  reproduced  under  ihe 
title,  "Specimens  from  the  Writings  of  Fuller."  His  unerring  judg- 
ment has  seized  on  the  very  choicest  morsels  from  Fuller's  variously- 
stored  aensoriuro ;  but  one  who  cares  to  glean,  not  in  the  stubble, 
but  in  a  field  from  which  only  the  fullest  ears  have  been  gathered, 
will  have  over-measure  for  reward.  Surely  no  other  writer,  divine  or 
profane  (Burton  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne  not  excepted),  ever  dug  SO 
deep  for conceils  without  coming  on  water!  Could  anyone  with  a 
head  less  entertainingly  fitted  have  Ihua  rebuked  the  rigid  joylesaness 
of  the  Puritan — the  Hittrio-Maitix  Puritan? 
The  Lord  ftlloweih  us  sauce  wilh  our  mot,  xxA  tccicalion  with  our  vocation. 

Bating  a  love  for  such  fearful  wild-fowj  as  a  nti  peri  stasis,  piolepsis, 
and  catachresis,  his  style,  in  its  incisive  homeliness  (that  homeliness 
which,  as  Lamb  says  of  Defoe,  "comes  home  to  the  reader  "),  is  full  of 
charm.  Fuller  and  tomatoes,  at  first  tasting,  may  beget  dislike  rather 
than  attraction  ;  but  to  the  potential  follower  of  either  the  aversion 
is  so  leavened  that  further  tastings  are  necessary  to  fix  on  a  de- 
meanour. These  additional  gustations  decide  it,  and  the  doubter 
becomes  an  absorbed  disciple.  Keeping  pace  with  his  text,  there 
e%-CT  runs  a  comment  with  perhaps  more  than  the  text's  charm,  for 
"  Fancy  will  quickly  blow  a  drop  in  history  into  a  bubble  in  poetry, 
yet  never  docs  the  latter  overpower  or  overlay  the  former."  Catholic 
in  his  taste,  yes,  omnivorous ;  nothing,  from  the  correct  quartering 
of  a  coal-of-arms  or  the  existence  of  the  unicorn,  to  the  discovery  of 
bottling  ale  or  the  derivation  of  "  Bean  belly  Leicestershire,"  escapes 
him.  The  beam  of  his  trawt  has  been  through  all  seas,  ancient  and 
modern,  and  gathered  something  ever)-where.  From  a  Cornish 
idiosyncrasy  to  a  peculiarity  of  the  crocodile's  is  a  Sabbath  day's 
journey  with  Fuller. 

The  Comi>h  ti^cuc  ilTordcth  but  two  nitunl  o«th»,  or  tlircc  at  ixMt.  The 
wginl  ii,  ibe  ciimmon  C>jmii>h  lupjily  ihiij  ([  will  ni'I  My  ilcfeci)  not  only  with 
iwcaiinx  the  mum  oAen  over,  but  »l*o  by  Imrrvwing  tb«  oallit  of  (he  Cn^Uti. 
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Essex  saffron  lea<U  liitn  genOy  to  the  sauiian. 

The  MVCTtigD  povtt  of  genuine  sifliuu  is  (Jaiiily  |>iovcd  by  tkc  uiti|athf  d 
the  ctocodilA  lh«ieunlo :  fur  ihe  crocxxlilo*t  Inn  gne  n«ir«T  true  uv«  when  be  b 
ioudi]  where  Rkflton  ciowclh  («ihcnce  he  h*lh  the  nunc  of  x/'ox^-VxA*!,  or  tiM 
Mffron-fesier},  knoumj;  liiniwlf  l»  b*  nil  polMD  and  il  ail  antidote. 

Not  crcn  Demotritus  JMnior  had  a  keener  nose  for  a  ctuuiingljr 
(l.-iv-oured  story. 

A  twgipu,  being  dcnuuided  how  he  eoatd  ^  ludceil,  lelurnnl,  "  All  1117  bedr 
Uace." 

Nor  had  the  author  of  "  \''ulgar  Errours  "  a  happier  knack  of  spring- 
ing upon  one  a  wholly  unexpected  dcducDon. 

Indceil,  I  could  intUnce  in  nome  kind  nf  cftuse  tenbon,  not  fit  for  food  «b(a 
lirtl  kiUcil,  IheicCarc  cunning;  cooki  bury  it  for  v)nic  houn  in  ihe  otilh,  litl  (he 
ranknes  Ihneof,  being  moitiflcd  thereby,  it  tnakn  moil  p«Lit«Me  meat.  So  the 
incmorjr  of  some  persons  newly  deccaied  are  neither  (it  (or  n  wiltei's  o*  nadet'* 
ie|a,«  until  some  coni|>ctcnt  lime  »ft«  their  intennent. 

How  he  revels  in  the  life-story  of  a  divine  to  his  palate,  grcattjr 
preferring  his  St.  Peter's  with  a  lang  of  saltpetre — cl(»ics  had  need 
Ijc  militant  in  the  seventeenth  century — as  John  de  Kirkby,  Bishop 
of  Carlisle,  n'ith  whom  mitcc  and  helmet  verc  interchangeable,  for 
he  routed  the  Scots  in  1345.  The  whimsical  iwist  in  his  bnun  aJlDVS 
him  to  make  picturesque  use  of  even  Mary's  dropjy. 

Bloody  Bonner  had  murdered  many  mote,  had  no!  that  hydropini  faumoor 
wliich  ijuenchcd  Ihe  life  of  Queen  Muy  exiinguiihed  also  the  fires  in  Smith- 
field. 

He  puts  aside  pbyful  lilting  for  a  genuine  exultation  sts  he 
recounts  the  shaving  of  that  wolf  Bonner,  "This  Hcrostratus  who 
burnt  so  many  living  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghosl,"  and  sumnumly 
disposes  of  the  difference  of  opinion  as  to  that  prelate's  last  resting- 
place. 

Se  lenga!  Bsnittr  U  dtaJ,  let  him  choose  hit  own  gr>Te  where  he  will  be 
buried. 

On  Ihe  other  hand,  he  can  mourn  right  feelingly  with  ihc  slwra 
lamb.  I  lis  brief  note  of  the  Princess  Eliiabeth,  daughter  of  Charles  1., 
is  sympathetic  and  impressive^ 

The  hawks  ot  Norway,  wliere  a  winter's  day  is  hardly  ui  bout  of  cleu  lighl, 
arc  thir  swinest  of  wing  of  any  fowl  under  Ihe  firmamem,  nature  teaching  them 
tn  bestir  themselves,  to  lengthen  the  slioilness  ai  ihe  time  with  llicii  iviftoenh 
Such  Ihe  ociive  piety  of  this  lady,  improving  the  little  life  oUotieil  her  "in 
tunning  the  way  of  God'«  commondmenti." 
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Fuller  would  have  been  pleased  with  the  conceit  of  the  broken 
prison-bars  expressed  in  the  monument  erected  to  her  memory  in 
Newport  church.  Isle  of  Wight,  by  Queen  Victoria.  What  he  said 
of  another  who  died  from  grief,  "  the  working  soul  broke  the  cask  of 
the  body,"  may  fitly  be  applied  to  tin's  princess. 

Out  from  the  causeways  of  London  and  ^^'estmi^ste^  and  the 
sleepiest  hollows  of  rural  England,  he  ferrets  fact  and  fable  with 
tireless>  "painful  "ingenuity,  his  wit,  like  sunshine,  gilding  the  dustiest 
motes  of  tradition.  An  antiquarian  to  his  finger  tips,  he  is  ne\'er 
a  trouble-tomb  like  that  one  (let  him  be  nameless)  who  defaced  the 
bur^'ing'plnce  of  Shakespeare.  Good  material  came  to  him  in  vast 
quanlitics,  but  so  mixed  with  rubbish  he  was  forced  to  exclaim  ; — 

II  u  u  impombk  lo  find  anilquilr  wlihout  fable*  u  «n  otil  Aiee  without 
wtinltlcs. 

Monkish  tales  of  the  good,  incredible  pattern  he  certainly 
refascs  to  believe^  but  lovingly  plays  with  as  if  he  wished  them  true. 

QuenriJ,  ila«iilil«  of  Kenwolfc,  King  of  Mcrcia,  killed  her  brother  KclieImP, 
he  Standing  in  her  way  to  the  aown.  5o  fii  from  getting  ihat  crown,  she  is 
nid  to  hsTC  loM  ha  eyes,  which  fell  out  of  her  beail  uid  bloodied  her 
primer. 

To  this  he  may  add,  "  No  doubt  the  first  founder  of  so  damnable 
an  untruth  hath  long  since  received  his  reward." 

Haphazardly  he  glances  hitherand  thither,  apparently  as  irrespon. 
sfble  as  a  cat  chasing  autumn  leaves,  but  what  seems  devious  chatter 
leads  up  to  and  adorns  a  precise  purpose.  He  wrote,  he  bluntly 
tells  you. 

To  gmin  some  gtot;  to  God  ind  to  procure  vime  honen  piolii  lo  himself. 

Be  sure  the  glorified  helped  him  who  so  well  helped  himself.  That 
he  took  a  positive  method  ofhelping  himself,  the  introduction  to  his 
"  Worthies  "  abundantly  shows.  Therein  he  forestalls  criticism,  much 
as  Moore  afterwards  did  in  "Lalla  Rookh,"  by  criticising  himself  in  a 
scries  of  '■Cavils  "  with  accompanying  replies.  He  at  the  same  lime 
discounts  possible  adverse  critics. 

Ax  a  ltft-h.inilcd  man  lialh  ^cftl  oilitt  in  fencing  ngainsi  one  Ihnl  is  rlght> 
hnndrJ,  50  cai'jUers,  wiih  lUeit  Hni»tei  tnfereiiees  ftiim  men'j  Irailtjct,  have 
a  vast  aJvitntagc  over  those  who  arc  of  candid  and  Ingenueut  ditpodlion. 

That  he  was  a  very  bomb-shell  amongst  divines,  we  have  plenary 
evidence.  His  light-hearted,  happy  treatment  of  gra^e  themes 
frightened  duller  pates.  Full  of  this  fear,  Dr.  Peter  HavUn  assailed 
his  "Church  History"  in  1659,  but  Fuller  replied  in  the  "Appeal  of 
Iiyuied  Innocence  "  trith  silencing  effect.     As  late  as  \i\v'^viB.w5 
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Kichobon  complain*  (demi-culverin  bomlnrding  demi- cannon},  "  he 
lacks  the  gnvily  of  a  hUtonan,"  and  is  too  food  of  "cjuibble'  and 
"  pretty  story."  Of  a  i-erity  it  would  be  too  mucli  to  expect  a  cleric 
of  the  sca'cfl-pallein  order  to  un<ter»und  so  di^'crting  a  Christian. 

Ills  portr^iil  shadows  forth  the  nun,  for  "the  inn  of  his  soul  hud 
a  &jr  sign."  Something  of  the  melancholy  it  contains  so  frequent  in 
the  man  of  wit,  while  the  full  eloquent  c)'c,  mobile  tips,  and  dominant 
nose,  with  delicately  shaped  nostrils,  arc  set  in  a  Ima  redolent  of 
Icindliness.  *'Thc  lineaments  of  gospel  books"  would  describe  him 
as  faithfully  as  Sidnc>'. 

^Vith  the  fierce  fires  of  Smithficld,  and  countless  other  place 
which  caught  heat  from  there,  still  warm  on  the  clieek  of  England, 
it  is  scarce  to  be  wondered  if  this  so  rarely  prejudiced  roan  strikes 
heavily  and  often  at  things  papal.  That  "pope,  king,  and  rooi^s 
arc  three  cords  seldom  twisted  in  the  same  cable  "must  have  been 
to  him  a  comfortable  assurance.  Tiie  papal  throne  he  tickets  "  that 
skittish  place,"  while  Popery  makes  *'  piety  pageantry."  Of  the 
standing  quarrels  between  Dominicans  and  Carmelites  he  dryly 
advertises  how^ 

Henry  Vlll.  mode  thim  fricmls  by  lliiutting  betk  out  of  the  kin|plon>. 

The  cirking  cares  of  a  nameless  Jesuit  are  recounted  in  the  best 
Fullerian  manner. 

Coming  <ne(  inia  England  to  nngic  for  pcoiclylct,  il  wcnu  hi*  Use  U«Ve  sol 
he  MM  Cflit  inio  priion. 

I-'or  the  "  gay  hat "  of  the  cardinal  he  has  but  thin  reverence. 

Ak  median  nic  never  tipe  until  they  ntc  rotten,  so  few  art  lliovghl  lit  to  ba 
eflrdinal)  Inil  sucli  u  ure  cxUemcly  in  years. 


Krom  the  Papacy  to  martyrdom  is,  to  him,  but  the  few  paces  froml 
vestibule  to  atrium. 

Anllioriy  Persons,  being  fiutcncd  to  the  itake,  laid  a  ijood  deal  r>\  wnw  on 
the  lc-|i  nr  his  head,  uying,  "  This  a  Cod't  liat  i  I  am  now  anno)  !ik«  ■  soldic* 
of  Chtitll" 

For  those  who  bu  t  narrowly  escaped  the  martyr's  otdcal  and  crown, 
he  has  a  ready  simile. 

Tlicy  wcfc  soft  wu,  teuly  chafed  and  piepared ;  but  the  tlgasiure  of  i 

vioUni  'lentil  was  not  sumped  upon  lliem. 

Many  and  fcr%'ent  are  his  eulogies  of  Charles  II,  Indeed,  one 
panegyric  is  as  perilously  near  blasphemy  as  Milton's  address  to  a 
singing  girl.  This  ardour  is  natural  in  a  devoied  Royalist  who  far 
the  Stuarts'  sake  had  felt  the  heavy  fist  of  CromwelL  Of  Charles' 
birth  he  prattles  like  some  old  gossiping  midwife  who  dealt  more 
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in  marvels  than  obstetrics.  "The  star  Venus  was  ^isi1>le  all  dajr 
long,"  and  thus  quotes  a  cod  temporary,  every  whit  as  entertaining  ai 
himself; — 

To  b«liolil  thit  Inbc,  Hckvcn  iudf  MCaieil  to  open  one  c^e  more  itun 

eidinuy. 

A  plain  layman,  no  astrologer,  might  say  that  liorn  under  Venus 
he  cannot  be  charged  with  ever  deserting  his  tutelary  planet,  but  ihis 
is  prophesying  after  the  event 

Fuller's  range  of  subjects  is  only  bounded  by  the  globe  itself,  nor 
could  anything  he  touched  upon  complain  of  ungenerous  treatment ; 
given  a  great  theme,  he  lias  spacious  language  to  fit  iL  He  was  not 
of  those  who  draw  a  net  through  the  remains  of  dead  tongues  to  piece 
out  a  \-ocabulary  with  gathered  fragments.  He  did  not,  with  Sir 
ThomasBtowne,  hie  him  to  the  Latins  for  an  increased  nomenclature; 
when  he  built,  it  was  with  good  Saxon  ashlar  for  the  most  part  The 
beauty  of  diction,  conciseness,  and  direct  force  of  expression  so 
noticeable  In  Tyndalc's  "  New  Testament"  is  apparent  in  everything  lie 
wrote.  It  is  ciiaractcrislic  of  the  man  that,  in  aa  age  when  "taking 
tobacco  "  was  looked  upon  with  no  friendly  eye,  he,  though  no  smoker, 
could  chat  pleasantly  of  the  Indian  weed,  leaving  the  settling  of  its 
mcriis  and  demerits  to  the  lips  that  had  ta&tcd  it ;  himself,  he  was 
neither  for  blast  nor  counter-blast.  His  silhouettes,  or  more  property 
ihunih-nail  sketches,  of  common  objects  are  not  the  Icavt  iniercstlng 
of  his  exhibits,  for  ihcy,  too,  are  kept  alive  by  tlie  dancing  red 
C0r|)uscles  of  his  wit.     He  describes  the  lamprey  in  a  few  odd  words. 

A  de(brmcd  fiih,  whieh,  tot  ihc  many  holes  thetdn,  one  would  conceive 
nalure  intended  it  ralhct  for  an  instrumenl  of  miuic  than  fot  man's  food  ; 

and  thiit  quaintly  decks  out  an  undeniable  truth  : — 

Cjniilct  are  the  calmest  mmmunicaiing  inith  lo  posletity,  pteMnting  hUtory 
uito  III  in  hei  niglii'Cloihci. 

or  the  ambition  which  o'erleaps  itself,  lie  gives  an  example  in  Roger 
of  Chester,  a  vet)'  Jack-o'-lantern  amongst  historians. 

He  wrote  a  "SiUisli  Clitonicle  from  the  Beginning  of  llic  World."  Thii  wu 
th«  bthi'in  of  all  hhlctians  of  thai  age,  ninnitig  to  lake  a  long  riie  (from  Ihe 
Crcuion  ittclf),  that  so  thry  might  leap  Ih?  furtlier. 

Wool,  butter,  upcstry,  pipes,  knives,  and  pins  scarcely  seem  to 
lend  themselves  to  whimsical  treatment,  but  Fuller  apportions  them  a 
word  or  two  each  from  his  fantastic  store. 

Waali  (lif)  must  needi  t*  warm,  as  consisiing  all  of  double  letlect. 

Sitller,  ii  H-u  half  of  out  Saviour's  bill  of  fare  la  his  infaocy. 

Tafeitry  is  a  kind  of  gaidcaing  id  cloth. 
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rifts  ue  cltiimicri,  poiuble  ta  pocktti,  ihc  one  «d  beins  the  beutb  i 
Knioti  »xt  the  twih  of  old  tntm,  whcrMf  the  blunieUi  wUli  &  ihatp  t 

will  «crve  to  eul  mtat  if  btfore  them. 

/>iu  fill  vp  (he  chialct  beiv««n  out  eloitxa,  l««  xrlnd  and  WMther  iheny 

shoot  through  ihctn- 

Ttut  the  Stress  and  mthlessness  of  the  Civil  War  left  a  6ee\y  tm- 
pres»on  upon  him  is  plain  by  his  frequent  turnings  to  that  all  too 
painful  of  struggles.  Some  allusions  crop  up  in  the  most  unlile!; 
places.  Speaking  of  the  discontinuance  of  copper  mining  in  Cim- 
berland — 

I  would  wlllinf-Ir  put  it  on  the  account  ihit  the  bucying  of  so  nndi  Med  ■ 
Ihc  howcli  of  men  during  out  Civil  Wu  hath  hinileied  the  digging  oi  copper  ott 
of  the  entrails  <•[  the  caitb. 

A  discourse  on  bagpipes  is  flavoured  bj-  the  same  theme. 

I  behuld  Ivepipes  »  rimI  ancirnt,  Itcuuw  ■  very  simple  tort  o(  mMlc,  baif 
little  more  than  the  oaten  pipe  inipiovol  with  a  Ing,  wherein  ibe  impfiMMd 
irind  pleodcih  mclwliouily  foi  the  enlari^cmcnt  ihneof.  Mo*t  petsoni  kpfcwre 
the  bliitit  tofipipc  nlwye  the  cdgciool  insirumentj  of  Anita  and  uruinpetK. 

In  Ibe  succeeding  he  leads  directly  up  to  the  war,  and  illuminates  a 
Botiow  by  a  brief  homily: — 

Sir  Richard  Hutton,  w  pious  to  Cod  and  chnitahle  to  his  poor  tiKmbcn, 
was  dissolved  about  the  bq;iQnln(;  at  o<»  nsliotLal  mitery.  Thus  Cod,  before  )M 
new  plougheth  up  a  land  with  the  funows  of  a  Civil  War,  flnt  ctjitttb  i)t>wiil« 
old  crop,  and  gilheicih  theui  like  tipe  iheavn  into  hi:  born. 

The  ejsceeding  virility  of  Elizabeth's  reign  was  not  lost  on  him. 

God  set  up  >  generatian  of  military  men,  both  by  left  md  land,  which  b((*a 
and  expired  with  her  reign,  like  •  suit  of  clothes  nutde  for  her. 

He  exults  in  our  English  ships,  and  the  English  oak  that  ribbed 
them  ;  names  merchantmen  and  men-of-war  "  lame  "  and  '*  wild 
sliips,"  and  titles  God  "  the  first  shipwright." 

For  I  behold  the  ark  as  a  bird,  wholly  hatched,  but  uitcily  snAedged  t  wdbgal 
any  fcxthers  o(  mnsti  and  tackling,  it  could  only  float  and  noi  tail ;  jet  w,  tket 
therein  was   left   palletn  enough   for  huitian  ingenuity  lo  imptovQ  it  to  lanl 

[•ci  Fee  lion. 

When  he  comes  off  his  airy  stilts  to  view  things  mundane  on  then 
own  level,  he  is  both  entertaining  and  pertinent.  He  can  speculate 
pleasantly  on  the  office  of  Lord  Treasurer. 

It  might  be  worth  Eome  ihoutands  of  pounds  lo  him  who,  tflcr  dealht  traril 
go  instantly  I"  HcAvrn  ;  twice  as  much  to  him  «h<i  would  go  lo  Purgatotyi  abi 
a  Himt  itit  to  him  who  would  adventure  to  go  to  a  worse  place- 
Limb,  amongst  hie  cream  of  extracts,  quotes  :  "  Seeing  we  an 
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airiUsed  Engliiitunen,  let  us  not  be  naked  savages  in  our  talk ;"  but, 

strangely  enough,  omiis  this  : — 

To  \a.y  "  Ho«Mii»  "  U  u  Mgn  lomt  by  eUldita  at  ■'  Co  up,  tbou  Uld* 
kead,"  if  it  be  a*  satXj  taughi  uoto  ibcni. 

'     To    his    account   oT    Northumberlind,  we  owe    this  Border 
Tignctte  :— 

Moos-uoopcn  dwell  la  lh«  bound*  a*  meetloe  of  two  kingdoi)»,  but  obey  the 
!••»  of  neither.  They  «>ai«  to  cbuicb  at  mUou  ai  the  agth  of  Febniaty  conMB. 
itiio  the  cAleiwlu. 

Clieshiie  nursing  in  his  time  must  have  been  a  thing  to 
remember. 

They  mike  the  Kick  mun  a  posset,  auiI  lie  a  kcrchlcT  on  bU  head ;  ud,  if 
riut  will  nil  mend  him,  then  God  be  mctdrul  to  hlin. 

Like  King  Ix>uis'  orchard  close  in  Lang's  ballade,  Tybtirn  Tree 
had  many  a  bitter  cluster  in  those  days.    Thus  Fuller — 

Mote  fonis  bsTc  cone  to  Heaven  ftom  that  (ilace  ihaa  buna  all  the  cliurchet 
«iid  churchyatd;  in  EngliDd. 

Shakespeare  he  dtiba  hatthvibfans,  and  coniuders  him  a  combina- 
tion of  Ovid  and  Phutus,  Ovid,  because  be  was  "  niosl  natural  and 
witty,"  and  Plautus,  for  he  "was  an  exact  comedian,  yet  never  any, 
schobr." 

His  leaminc  wu  vrry  little ;  lo  that,  u  Coroiih  di&oionds  iie  not  |>ol!«hed 
by  uiy  Upiduy,  but  ate  pointed  tnd  tinoothed  even  a>  they  ire  tiken  out  of  the 
Mith,  K>  natuie  iiiclf  wu  nil  the  jut  wliicli  was  used  upon  hitn. 

t    He  then  proceeds  to  weigh  him  against  his  greatest  rivaL 

M>ny  weie  the  wit-combati  belwixl  Shnkeipeue  ftnd  Ben  Jonioa  i  nhich  two 
I  behold  like  a  SpanUh  ^tsA  B^leon  and  an  KnRUtb  cnan-of-wat.  Manet 
Jonion  (tike  the  fbnnet)  waa  built  fm  highei  in  Inrnin^; ;  Mlid,  but  alow. 
Shakespeite,  lener  in  bulk  but  lishtet  in  uiliDg,  could  luin  with  all  tidci,  tack 
■boul,  and  take  advantage  of  all  wind*  by  the  ^uickncM  of  hit  wit  and  inveotioa. 

Although  he  unlaiily  dockets  the  author  of  "  Every  Man  out  of 
His  Humour "  "  9oUd,  but  slow,"  Jonson,  the  scholar,  was  pbinly  a 
man  after  Fuller's  own  heart.  In  fact,  "  a  mo&t  pure  Laliniii,  no 
hair  hanging  to  the  nib  of  his  pen." 

A  too  great  fondness  for  punning  was  one  of  Bishop  Kidiolson's 
^Ijcctions  to  him  as  a  historian,  yet  surely,  when  Puritan  Milton 
Itoeped  to  that  form  of  word-torture,  and  in  "  Paradise  Lost  "  of  all 
ill-ad^i&ed  places,  it  may  be  palliated  in  easier-going  Fuller.  Judged 
by  Lamb's  elaborately  drawn  principles  of  punning,  his  quibbles  are 
of  the  worst. 

Pope  Uiban,  siitipecliiij  treachery  in  tome  hii  eaidinali,  put  five  of  them  in 
nekt  and  tank  them  into  the  Ma.     Oh,  mott  batbaioui  Uilonicy  I 

Wm.  Smith,  Blihop  of  Linroln,  b^an  BrateU'Doie  College,  but  died  bcfor* 
be  bad  Aniahcd  one  ooettil  ibereoL 

VOU  CCUXXII.      NO.  1996.  •%  1 
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■  the  diswvery  that  a!«  »-Jn  improved  by  being  kept  in  bottle  hn 
at  least  simi>licily  to  recommend  ii. 

An  KDsler,  Inrioe  a  botik  oE  ole  wh«n  litUae,  in  ttie  B**^  bnad  ii  tone 
d«jt  lAci ;  no  tnltlc,  bui  a  s^n,  tuch  the  loand  at  the  Ofivan^  thant]  ««J 
tUritbdioTod— cMtialiyu  ihe  moihcr  o[  moic  intcntiou  Umo  Indwtn— the 
«rl|;tMj  uS  bottkd  ale  b  Engluid. 

Affluent  of  imagination  and  full  of  consequence  as  hi*  word- 
picturcj  alwajra  arc,  he  sometimes  revcaU,  in  addition,  an  acate 
power  of  concentration,  in  a  few  brief  words  driving  slr^ght  to  the 
eentr*  of  his  subject,  compressing,  as  it  were,  an  epic  into  the 
quTOw  compass  of  an  octave. 

A  ^'ockihiri:  divine,  Iwing  iiruck  bcneuh  Ihc  ptdk  by  U«  dew)  paliy,  ^ 
loul  tcliicd  into  the  ujipet  rDunu  ot  hu  clnjr  collage. 

Condescension  is  thus  succinctly  expressed : — 

I  have  iccn  Ibe  bead  bow  down  to  takt  a  thoiii  out  of  the  foot. 

With  ttl]  his  preaching  robes  about  him,  he  goc»  for  the  Prince  of 
Sio. 

Thederil  ii  ibe  map  ot  malieei  anil  hit  «a*]r,  ai  God's  GBccer.  b  oKt aO 

hit  woikf. 

Religion,  with  Fuller,  is  nol  a  mere  sentiment  or  pretty  lidtling 
of  the  seuses,  but  z  sober  working-day  rule  of  life ;  the  gauds  and 
upholstery  added  by  dilettantes  are  not  for  Mm.  The  supply  of 
Ornamental  saints,  those  finical  adjuncts  to  rtiigion,  be  comiden 
exceeds  the  demand. 

The  calcndai  is  pesteied  with  ihem,  joiiUng  one  acotbec  for  non. 

As  a  story-teller  he  is  in  the  first  flight ;  but  let  him  speak  for 
himself. 

Sir  Robert  Catelin,  Lord  Cbicf  Justice  'under  Elizabeth,  had  a  prcjtsliec 
agtuut  all  who  wiote  their  names  with  an  tliai  y  and  took  exception  at  one  m 
thit  respect,  saying,  "That  ni>honett  man  bad  a  double  name  or  came  In  witbaa 
alias."  The  party  asked  him  what  exception  Us  lordship  could  tak«  at  Jetu 
Christ,  aiiiu  Jtsus  of  Nniaretli. 

Philip  IL  of  S|3a!Q  called  our  English  ambossadora  unto  him,  and,  takii^ 
a  stnall  map  of  tlie  world,  hud  his  little  finger  upon  England  (wonder  Ml 
if  he  desired  to  (inger  so  good  a  country),  and  then  demanded  of  our  uilw 
udoit,  "Where  England  was?" 

About  the  third  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Mu)-,  a  pursuivant  wiu  sent  wiA  a 
commission  into  Iieland  to  empower  some  emioenl  peisonj  to  pioctcd  with  fa* 
and  faggot  against  poor  Protestants.  At  Chester  he  lodged  in  the  houae  of  a 
Protestant  innkeeper,  who,  hnvine  gotten  some  Inkling  of  the  matter,  ntntlf 
Stole  bit  commission  out  of  his  cIoBlt-bug  and  put  the  linaTG  of  dub*  iit  ihei 
creof.     Some  weeks  after,  he  appeared  before  (he  Lordt  of  the  Privy  CiNitKS 

Dubib,  and  produced  a  card  for  hi)  intended  commission.     They  caused  hi» 
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(4  be  committed  to  prE*on  for  nich  an  ifTroDt,  u  dooe  on  purpoM  lo  dcible  them. 
Here  h«  by  foi  Dome  montli*,  till,  wlih  tnach  mlo,  *\  Iitit  he  got  hii  cnlugoneDi. 
Reluraln|[  to  England  he  had  hU  conimiulon  Tcncwed,  mil  made  with  all  tpecd 
for  Ireland  i^ain  ;  but  befbse  hii  arrival  thcic  he  waa  prevented  ulih  the  newt  of 
Maiy'i  death,  and  to  the  livci  of  many  poor  tcrvanli  of  God  were  preserved. 

Pope  Adrian  IV.  [Breakspcn.!),  ai  he  waa  diinlunE,  wai  choked  with  a  fiy, 
which  in  the  buse  teciitotjr  of  St.  Peter's  PaUimonjr  bad  no  plice  but  his  tbioat 
lo  get  into. 

Saving  "  Domesday  Book,"  no  more  valuable  compen^um  of 

England  and  things  English  has  reached  us  than  his  "  Worthies,"  and 

the  fonncT  is  but  as  an  auctioneer's  catalogue  compared  to  the  Utter. 

Men,  manners  and  else  lost  story  are  not  only  saved  from  Tune"* 

annihibiton,  btit  kept  fresh  and  fresh  by  the  salt  of  his  irit.    As 

Coleridge  says,   "  Wit  was    the   stufT  and   substance  of   Fuller's 

intellect.      He    was   incomparably   the   most    sensible,   the    least 

prejudiced,  great  man  of  an  age  that  boasted  a  galaxy  of  great 

men."    Jonson's  comedies,  with  a  greateT  magic  even  than  Shake- 

speare's,  present  to  us  the  age  and  very  atmosphere  of  Eliiabeth's 

England;  but,  with  Fuller's  "Worthies,"  many  ages  rise  full  and  vivid. 

One  IS  loth  to  lay  down  any  of   his  good-hearted  works,  for  a 

delightful  personality  pen-ades  ihero  all.     Knowing  "man  b  not 

a  creature  of  pure  reasot),"  he  left  us  no  mere  schoolman's  inventory 

of  facts  set  down  with  a  painful  nicety,  but  robust  human  records. 

Nothing  is  exaggerated,  and  nothing  is  sapidless.    No  volume  of 

his  can  be  sneeringly  dubbed  "  a  thing  in  hook's  clothing,"  rather 

each  is  a  classic    As  his  tablet  in  Cranford  church  sets  forth, 

"  AVfaik  bbouiing  to  gire  others  immortality  he  obt&ined  it  bimKlf^" 

With  aH  his  wealth  of  humour  he  was  ever  levertnt ;  "  he  never 

wit-wantoned  it  with  the  majesty  of  God."      A  bishop  {had  not 

death  inter^-ened),  he  must  have  worn  rochet  and  apron   with  a 

difference.     In  his  chequered,  multi-coloured  life,  he  proii-ed   the 

truth  of  his  own  proverb,  "A  good  name  is  as  an  ointment  poured 

out,  smell  where  it  ij  not  seen." 

TOM    Rl'SSELt, 
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"  EiCHTEEjirH  Century  Vignettes.  "• 

THE  three  scries  of  Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  "  Eighteenth 
Vignettes  "  constitute  an  epitome  of  whatever  in  eighteenth 
oentury  English  letters  and  art  is  most  stimulating,  interesting,  and 
picturesque.  During  the  first  half  of  the  present  cenlurf  vc  urere 
dispoEcd  to  be  unjust  to  the  last  For  this  tendency  a  ccitaia 
amount  of  justilication  was  afforded  in  the  &ct  that  the  poetical 
accomplishment  was  inferior  to  that  of  previous  times.  Lytical 
fervour  seems  practically  to  have  slept  al^er  Milton,  and  to  have 
remained  somnolent  until  the  advent  of  BLake  and  Bums.  In  this 
third  Instalment  of  the  Vignettes  Mr.  Dobson  biii^  forward  but  one  ■ 
so-called  poet,  Matthew  Prior,  a  man  with  a  neat  enough  turn  fw 
versiRcation,  and  one  whose  talcs  and  fables  are  the  nearest 
approach  ire  possess  to  those  of  l.a  Fontaine.  Prior,  howerci, 
stumbled  on  very  luclcy  times,  and  won  a  huge  reputation  with 
very  little  effort  Mr.  Dobson  scarcely  attempts  to  defend  his 
position  as  a  poet  and  contents  himself  with  »ying  that  in  the  ait 
of  hudibrastic  or  octosyllabic  verse  **  Prior  is  second  to  none,"  and 
stating  that  in  his  imitations  of  Butter,  Prior  is  "as  easy  as  Strift 
and  as  polished  as  Pope."  From  the  "Solomon"  Mr.  Uobsoo 
quotes  the  one  familiar  quotation  it  supplies — 

I'uie  bf  dceieci  and  beautifully  ItSIt 

and  the  delightfully  tender  distich — 

Abra  wu  ready  «ie  I  call'd  hei  name ; 
And  Iho'  I  call'd  anothtr,  Abra  came. 

Over  this,   Prior's  most    ambitious   poem,  he  owns  it  Is  vain  to ' 
linger.    Such  claim,  indeed,  to  high  poetical  honour  as  the  eighteenth 
century  can  boast  is  due  to  the  authors  of  the  "  Elegy  on  n  Countrx  \ 
Churchyard  "  and  the  "  Ode  to  Evening." 

■  Chatlo  &  Windiu, 
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What  is  a  "VicMetTE"? 


■  "OUTTING  on  one  nde  its  claims  to  poetry,  the  last  cenlurf 
JT  wins  somewhat  tardUy  full  iccognilion.  No  luch  school  of 
engnring  have  we  as  that  of  France,  with  her  Eitens,  Marilliers, 
and  a  score  others ;  nor  have  we  in  literature  a  figure  to  oppose 

■  to  Voluire.  We  have,  however,  Swift  and  Poi>e,  Johnson  and 
H  Walpole,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Hogarth,  to  say  nothing  of  Sir 
H  Joshua,  on  the  other.  It  is  not  with  the  more  conspicuous  figures, 
"     however,   that  in  the  third  volume  of  "Vignettes"  Mr,  Dobson 

concerns  himself,  but  rather  with  the  Horace  Walpoles,  the  Molly 
Lepels,  and  the  Albn  Ramsays,  or  even  with  the  Wartons — finer 

•  critics  are  these  than  the  present  generation  is  apt  to  concede. 
Two  of  Mr.  Dobson 's  most  edifying  papers  arc  on  the 
libraries  of  Dr.  Mead  and  of  Fielding — the  latter  not  generally 
known  as  a  bibliophile.  The  most  delightful  of  companions  along 
these  byways  of  literature  is  Mr.  Dobson,  who  is  as  agreeably 
discursive  as  Walton  himself,  and  knows  every  inch  of  the  plcaant 
fields  through  which  he  leads  you.  To  those  who  have  read  the 
previous  volumes  there  is  no  need  to  speak  in  favour  of  this  sup- 
plementary book.  I  may  quote,  howe*-er,  for  the  delectation  of 
my  readers,  a  few  lines — they  can  be  but  few — front  the  opening 
"  EfHStlc  to  a  Friend,"  in  which  the  author  describes  his  method  : — 

I  culiiraic  a  private  bent 

For  epiiodc,  for  beiilcnl  { 

I  t^e  ■  page  tS  S<Rn«  Ock'i  lire. 

Ills  quanct  with  hit  friend,  hil  wife. 

Ilk  gooO  ui  rvil  hap  at  Coutl, 

«'  IIU  haUt  at  he  livcri,"  bit  *pott. 

The  boolii  he  r«ad,  the  trees  he  plantcti. 

The  dinacn  that  he  tat  p  aicj— ot  wiutied. 


Yet  much  I  love  to  aiabctque 

What  Gaulio  chnitened  »  '"  CroteaqiK  " ; 

To  take  hit  odJilie;  am]  "  lunc*," 

And  tirapc  Ihem  neatly  wilh  festoons, 

Uniil,  at  tcngth,  I  chance  lo  ^i 

The  thing  1  ileii^naie  "  \"igneue." 


Inner  TEMPtx  Muniments. 

AMAIN  interest  in  the  records  to  which  I  referred  last 
month  is  genealogical  and  biographical.  Tliey  have, 
howe^'er,  in  addition,  high  historical  and  antiquarian  valu&  The 
very  destruction  to  which  they  weic  subject  opens  out  a  picturesque 
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bit  of  historyt  the  original  records  having  been  destro 
Tyler.  FrofD  the  "Hisloria  Anglicana*  of  Thomas  oX  WabinglMin, 
Mr.  I»der»ick  quotes  to  the  cffc«  thai  wh«n  the  followers  of  ifcr 
leader  visited  the  Temple,  then  inhabiicd  by  the  noblest  and  rkbes: 
.  of  the  law  students,  they  destroyed  with  fire  the  ntunimcnts :  "  phn 
munimenu  qtue  juridici  in  cnModia  habuerunt."  No  further  cue 
of  wanton  des>lniction  is  there  of  thew  documents,  as  there  is  ia  te 
case  or  the  ecclesiaslical  treasures  with  whkh  it  is  natural  to* 
tbcm.  None  the  less,  the  records  extending  for  one  huae 
fifty  yean  after  this  date  have  entirely  disappeared,  along  with  the 
chest  that  contained  them,  nor  is  there  any  due  as  to  their  fitte.  Tl|fl 
mass  of  the  matter  now  published  deals  with  fomutl  butiDesi^  di9 
election  of  officers^  the  admission  of  batristeis,  and  the  inflictioo  of 
fines.  Some  matter  of  general  interest  is  there,  however,  in  thingi 
tuch  aa  ihc  icvcis,  which  extended  from  Christmas  to  Twelfth  Nigk, 
and  included  masques,  stage  pUys,  and  other  cntcnainments.  Tlie 
most  splendid  of  these  was  given  to  Lord  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of 
Leicester,  whose  services  to  the  Inner  Temple,  of  whicli  he  was  a 
member,  in  connection  with  a  dispute  with  the  Middle  Temple  as  to 
Lyon*s  Inn,  were  sudi,  that  besides  setting  up  his  coat  of  annsoailK 
Inn,  the  masters  of  the  bench  published  an  Ofdinance  to  the  «flVa 
that  no  member  of  Ibc  Society  should  ei'i.T  hold  a  retainer  as  couiuel 
agonal  him  in  nny  suit  in  which  he  might  be  engaged.  The  UHa^ 
ing  Christmas  a  grand  pageant  was  held  in  commemoration  of  Lord 
Robert's  service.  The  festiriiies  extended  over  two  days.  And 
included  a  masque,  supported  doubiless  by  members  of  the  Inn, 
twenty-four  of  whom  were  dubbed  Knights  of  the  Order  of  the 
Ft^sus.  For  an  account  of  them  I  may  refer  my  readers,  after 
Mr.  Indcrwick's  eitample,  to  the  "Oiigincs"  of  Dugdalc.and  Geiml 
Lcgh's  "  Accidence  of  Armorie."  Among  those  not  generally 
associated  with  the  law,  concerning  whom  interesting  matter  is 
supplied  in  the  volume,  are  Sir  Francis  Dralccand  Francis  Beaumont, 
dramatist. 

TiiK  Bacon -Shakespeare  "Craze." 

THE  "crarc" — 1  can  use  no  other  word  for  it — to  bind  together 
ill  some  form  of  alliance  the  two  greatest  Englishmen  of 
Tudor  times,  Shakespeare  and  Bacon,  is  one  of  the  wildest  and  most 
visionary  of  modern  days.     For  years  one  has  been  laughing  at  the 
propoutidert  of  mystic  cryptograms,  behind  which  the  great  lawy 
supposed  lo  have  hidden  his  fraudulent  claim  to  the  only ' 
his  time  that  can  1>q  regarded  ai  hopelessly  beyond  his  reach. 
«  single  SIiakupcAtian  scho\ai  ot  a.\ivVtcii\>:^  %nd  \«^'^utioa  has  a 
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Ibete  inu^ningB  to  bewonh  a  taomcnt's  scrioas  considcmtion.  Yet 
they  pToent  themselves  arresb  and  afresh,  as  hard  to  lay  S9  spooks  in 
a  country  churchyard,  and  as  incapable  of  facing  the  light  of  truth. 
I  have  come  across  of  late  another  and  a  different  aspect  of  comblna* 
tioo  of  Shakeapcare  and  Bacon.  Before  me  is  a  book  privately 
printed,  and,  I  suppose,  not  too  readily  accessible,  the  title  of  whidi 
ii  the  "  Hidden  Lives  of  Sliakespeare  and  Bacon,  and  their  Business 
Connection,  with  some  Revelations  of  Shakespeare's  early  Struggles, 
1587-1593."  Here  is  indeed  a  promising  and  an  appetising  title, 
lie  conjunction  of  Shakespeare  and  Bacon,  it  Is  true,  is  ominous. 
Still,  if  light  is  to  be  obuined  upon  the  life  of  Shakespeare,  it  will 
iitdecd  be  welcomed.  'Iliat  the  writer  thinks  much  of  his  alleged 
discovcdcs  IB  evident.  The  most  impressive  passages  arc  printed  in 
red  itUt,  so  that  he  who  glances  over  the  volume  is  arrested  and  com- 
pelled to  read.  I  read.  I  have  even  read  the  book  through  twice, 
doing  my  best  to  get  at  its  pith,  its  keraeU  If  I  have  not  succeeded, 
it  is,  I  fear,  because  no  kernel  is  there. 


I 
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Was  Shakbspkake  a  Swindler? 

NOT  the  least  a  believer  in  cryptograms  is  tlie  writer.  Not  he. 
^Vhat  he  seeks  and  professes  to  bring  are  facu,  not  supposi* 
tions.  I  have  not  space  to  give  in  exttmo  the  things  it  is  attempted 
to  prove,  and  am  compelled  to  make  only  a  small  selection  of 
examples.  Eight  different  conclusions  are  headed  I.  to  III.  and  A 
to  E.  The  most  startling  is  the  first,  which  is  "That  Shakespeare 
at  all  events  up  to  1599,  kept  a  gold,  silver,  and  '  copper '  hell, 
canying  on  this  last  in  the  open  streets  with  yokels,  and  puttirtg  on 
workmen's  dress  in  order  to  appear  to  be  on  their  level,  and  thus 
more  easily  gain  their  confidence."  II.  Tliat  he  thus  supplied  the 
wants  of  his  "hungry  famyle."  III.  That  he  "purchased  NewPbce 
out  of  the  money  got  by  rooking  an  infant  young  gentleman,"  a 
thing  which  was  a  matter  of  notoriety  in  Stratford.  If  these  thing* 
were  indeed  notorious  it  was  something  to  lave  escaped  the  obscr. 
vation  of  previous  authorities,  and  why  am  I  not  furnished  with 
authorities?  I  turn  to  Halliwell-Phillipps's  "Outlines  of  the  Life  of 
Shakespeare,"  and  find  that  the  pajmenl  for  New  Place  is  alleged  to 
have  been  made  with  money  advanced  by  Southampton.  On  th« 
strength  of  what  am  I  to  accept  the  new  theory  instoul  of  the  old  P 
The  connection  between  Shakespeare  and  Bacon  rests  wholly  on 
gratuitous  surmise.  Deer-stealing  was  a  serious  oScncc.  Shakespcars 
was  guilty  of  it — a  Jact  not  quite  concluaj**'"  "twed.  Bacon  might 
have  prosecuted  him  for  It,  aitd  xefoic  Q3£Mi,"-«JtA, 

blackmailed  everybody,"  ivas  "  i^^Mi».iiP«*«'-^-^-^* 


vnfa   Bacoo 

Cm  the 

In  hi>  pamidm  a  Gajr^  Tim 

wkh  SMke^iem,     Who  fciw«. 

r,  ttet  far  (he  nfcr  oC  fpooging  on  hiiB  BacDQ  WM  coM^  Bot 
to  inoecnte  hin  (oc  decf  »**i»m  and  bold  xftf  rod   coot^^BB* 

&  tomn*  Ofcr  hia?  luiBOtaveiliatSinfce^evedidstal  deo; 
Iboa^  he  hM  oov  gcQentioat  kfter  hat  deafa  been  dwijed  vafa  lo 
doing.  1  God  no  tidk  of  endencc  that  Baan  knew  snytliiiH  abaa 
ft.  I waflCMMMdaOf  BOK than  "Bacon  might  have*  or  "Bkoi 
omt  tore'  bdbce  I  accept  ibe  anai^oKiit  of  the  greatcit  of  poett. 
Etco  in  the  case  of  Bwoa  I  am  dimiisfied.  Do  w  abwloUb 
know  that  be  "had  gnduatcd  in  vice  for  Ume  yan  in  Prnxa't 
ATtei  a  most  seriotu  implication  on  page  17,  (be  full  extent  of  which 
}  OMUt  eatiinatc,  the  writei  speaks  again  of  Fnncii  aad  Aiufaooy 
Baoon  with  a  magnificent  contempt  as  "  the  precious  paur."  One 
bewails  Bacon's  Upset,  but  one  does  not  speak  of  him  thus. 

Did  Bacox  Write  Miltom? 

ONE  tiling  moic  I  will  add  before  dismissing  an  uncomfoirtable 
task.  I  find  nothing  suUlantiaied  that  is  new,  and  no 
proof  of  anjihing  more  than  a  probable  intimacj-  between  Shake- 
jpeare  and  Bacon.  Did,  however,  Bacon  write  Milton  u  well  aa 
Shakespeare?  The  lines  "AVh»t  needs  my  Shakespeare  for  his 
honoured  bones,"  arc  in  the  works  of  MUlon.  Our  discoreier 
tflfibutcs  them  to  Bacon,  and  in  so  doing  builda  up  an  argtuoeni  at 
pbuiible  M  others  he  advances.  Docs  any  auihority  whatever  exist 
for  fticribing  these  to  Bacon,  and,  if  so,  bow  came  they  to  be 
tsflBnud  10  Milton?  If  our  author  is  right,  not  only  wiU  the  Unt 
Of  Shakespeare  and  Bacon  have  to  be  rewritten— English  Utemiutc 
«{||  have  to  U  TCitudied.  stlvaxus  uebax. 
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Bv  Bernard  Pares. 

A  CHARACTER  weak,  though  amiable;  circumstances  hard, 
though  not  unnatural — let  us  trace  the  result. 

The  Reverend  John  Arkwright  kept  a  private  school  of  some 
wxty  boys  (boarders  and  day-boarders)  in  a  small  provincial  town. 
It  was  a  "good  school " — that  is,  the  discipline  was  good,  ihe 
teaching  moderate,  and  the  comfort  of  the  scholars  little  ot  nont 

Mr.  Arkwright  had  now  an  escellent  ])ositiun  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. He  often  assisted  at  the  services  of  tht-  parish  church,  and 
was  accounted  a  ver)-  good  preacher.  The  town  was  not  too  small 
to  be  intelleclual  enough  to  appreciate  his  chaste  though  fluent 
diction,  the  interesting  if  superficial  touch  with  which  he  treated 
current  questions  (not  the  less  attractive,  if  he  usually  left  the 
questions  unanswered^  and  be}-oiuI  this  his  indubitably  high  and 
inflexible  moral  standard. 

Few  would  have  suspected  from  his  precise  enunciation  and  his 
clear-cut  features  {so  clear-cut  as  to  turn  "  clean -shavedness  "  into  a 
very  virttte  of  itself)  that  his  origin  did  not  correspond  to  his  position. 
Son  of  a  small  shopkeeper,  he  had,  by  diligent  application  and  a 
financial  ability  which  was  something  more  than  economy,  gradually 
made  his  way  upwards,  till  now  he  was  the  favoured  guest  at  the 
neighbouring  country- scats,  the  leader  of  thought  and  refinement  in 
the  town  itself. 

Such  was  his  poiition  when  he  received  one  day  a  letter  from  his 
brother's  widow,  making  him  an  earnest  request  as  to  t.li&Ytw\w(m 
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for  her  only  bojr.  ^Villie  Arkwright  iras  now  fourteen  years  oU. 
Sh«  hxl  never  jrct  been  sble  to  send  him  to  any  school ;  nor  could 
she  now  do  so,  unless  some  particular  arrangemvnl  was  made. 

If  ilic  laid  fur  his  board  at  Normanton  House,  would  John  be 
»  very  good  as  lo  let  him  join  in  tlw  woHt  of  ihc  school  ?  John 
raplicdt  suggesting  only  just  a  slight  pccunbr>-  modification  oT^ 
arrangement ;  were  this  satis&ctory  to  her,  lie  would  be  content  v> 
admit  the  !>oy  to  the  privileges  of  the  school,  and  lie  had  little  doubt 
that  his  brotlier's  son  would  be  a  credit  to  hto). 

Willie  arrived  in  due  course.  He  was  rather  n  shy-lookup  lad  at 
first,  but  as  he  gut  to  know  the  boys,  much  of  this  wore  away ;  and, 
like  mnny  senwlivc  i)coph',  when  he  had  once  resigned  hb  ttaene 
be  was  more  fninilur  with  the  others  than  some  of  them  even  wished 
him  to  be.  lie  was  rather  overgrown  for  his  age,  but  was  not  «ij 
distbguishcd  at  games;  and  though  he  started  well  at  footbaO,  he 
soon  preferred  lo  loaf  about  In  or  near  the  school  premises,  tniniiit 
up  in  unexpected  places,  and  sometimes  having  to  thrust  his  catapdi 
hastily  into  his  pocket  if  be  happened  to  meet  one  of  the  two  under- 
niastcrs.  He  deveti>i)ed  n  harmless  ta^te  for  collectinjc  moths,  and 
also  was  very  fond  of  sweets.  With  the  boys  be  became  rather  popsbr, 
as  be  was  good-natured  enough  to  do  anything  ibr  them  ;  and  vbes 
he  had  once  outrun  the  natural  prejudice  against  old  Aikwrighl^t 
nu-phew  he  got  lo  be  mixed  up  in  most  of  itioie  liirle  trifling  plots 
and  confidences  which  make  small  groups  now  and  again  at  some 
odd  limes  in  the  playground,  and  which  often  look  so  very  laucb 
more  im{>oriunt  lo  the  masters  than  they  really  are. 

The  headmaster  placed  liim  rather  high  in  the  school,  and  as  the 
boy  at  first  brightaied  up  at  the  change,  he  passed  for  a  few  days  ai 
being  rather  clever,  and  received  commendation  Irom  his  unck; 
which,  if  cold,  was  yet  really  sincere.  Mr.  Arkwright  was  picfMicd 
to  be  pleased  with  him,  and  fully  expected  to  find  in  hira  some  of ' 
the  considerable  ability  which  his  father  had  possessed.  But  d>e  boy 
really  took  more  after  his  mother ;  he  was  weak  and  amiable  ;  but 
whatever  ability  he  had  was  too  much  diffused  and  watered  down  to 
be  of  any  educational  value.  He  soon  b^an  to  shuffle  through  the 
preparation  of  his  lessons,  and  in  consequence  lost  ground  in  Ul 
uncle's  favour.  This  stale  of  things  went  from  bad  to  worse,  t2l 
the  end  of  the  term  found  him  absolutely  last  in  his  class — in  bet, 
absolutely  below  any  one  else  in  it 

At  ihc  beginning  of  the  next  term  he  was  degraded  into  the 
lowest  form,  where  he  came  under  tlie  sway  of  Mr.  Harsley.  Thi 
gentleman,  whom  we  should  call  very  young,  but  wliom  bis  little  dan 
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Itnew  as  "  Old  Hatsky,"  was  of  a  %xry  kind  nature.  Uut  lie  did  not 
get  very  much  work  out  of  ^Viilic,  who  was  much  the  biggest  boy  in 
siEi:  in  the  class,  (N.B. — Never  overgrow  )-ouTsclf  when  a  boy ;  il  goes 
against  you  in  the  scboo!.)  Willie  was  now  fairly  comfortable,  and 
meant  to  stay  as  he  was,  instead  of  once  more  reaching  the  Second 
Class  and  facing  from  time  to  time  the  formidable  standard  of  his  uncles 

On  degrading  him,  Mr.  Arkwright  spoke  very  sharply,  and  said 
thai  the  boy  must  make  up  his  roind  to  do  better  work ;  but 
this  criticism  was  common  enough  from  Mr.  Arkwright's  lips  to  make 
Willie  think  that  it  meant  noihing,  and  he  was  not  wise  enough  to 
sec  that  this  time  his  uncle  really  did  mean  business,  lie  was  also 
told  that  if  he  did  well  in  form  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  he 
nrould  be  restored  to  his  old  place.  This  he  took  measures  to 
prevent ;  but  so  far  did  he  overdo  them  that  in  the  first  monthly 
order  he  was  actually  last  in  the  school. 

Matters  now  took  a  more  decided  turn.  He  wa.s  called  up  and 
told  that  for  the  nc.tt  month  his  pocket-money  (sinpciice  a  week) 
would  be  stopped,  and  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  go  into  the  ptay- 
ing-ficld  or  leave  the  school  premises  at  any  time,  except  when  for 
the  regulation  w.iiks  with  Mr.  Harslcy  or  his  colleague.  In  future 
his  lessons  must  be  betta  prepared  or  he  would  be  furtbet 
punislied. 

John  Arkwright  had  not  alwa}-s  got  on  very  well  with  his  brother, 
in  whom  there  was  a  certain  Bohemian  element,  which  indeed  Iiad 
helped  to  keep  him  in  poverty  till  his  death.  This  clement  now 
began  to  reproduce  itself  in  the  son  ;  but  it  was  too  weak  to  display 
itself  openly,  and  the  uncle  nc^-cr  understood  the  boy. 

His  strict  ircatmenl  had  some  immediate  good  effect  on  him. 
But  very  soon  he  began  to  fall  off,  and  though  he  was  never 
again  last  in  the  school,  he  was  always  sailing  as  near  to  the  wind  as 
he  dared.  Thcic  was  no  harm  whatever  in  litn^  at  this  period  ;  only 
he  hated  work,  and  more  and  more  as  it  was  made  more  and  more 
distasteful  to  him. 

^^'bcn  the  month  was  over  his  punishment  was  prolonged  for  the 
rest  of  the  term.  At  the  end  his  place  was  still  disgracefully  low, 
and  the  holidays  only  came  os  a  kind  of  truce. 

\Vheii  ihe  school  met  again  Mr.  Arkwright  sent  for  him.  He 
had  received  during  the  holidays  a  letter  of  remonstrance  from 
Willie's  mother.  He  was  dead  cold,  but  it  was  the  whiteness  of 
controlled  passion.  If  he  had  lost  his  temper  it  would  have  been 
more  healthy.  He  lold  Willie  that  he  was  a  disgrace  to  his  name 
and  to  the  school.    But  Uat  was  only  "  stale  news  "  to  Willie.    Ka. 
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said  they  would  see  vho  ft-as  master,  and  \f  it  came  to  the  worst 
boy  must  go  ;  but  he  would  take  mcaiurvs  to  save  him  from  '. 
"  I  will  not  allow  f  ou,"  he  went  on,  "  to  disgrace  mc  in  this  way.  I 
am  ready  to  make  an  example  of  my  own  i>cphcw  which  will  stop 
such  conduct  in  others.  You  will  not  come  in  to  dinner  with  the 
other  boys  for  a  fortnight  You  will  have  your  lunch  brought  out  to 
you  by  a  servant.  Mr.  Hat^ey  has  kindly  oflered  to  help  you  ia 
your  prcp:ualion"  (the  boy's  Tacc  brightened^  "but  I  will  sec  that  ray 
nephew  does  his  work  for  himself  without  l>eing  a  pensioner  on  other 
people's  generosity  \ "  He  was  evidently  thinking  of  himself  and  ihs 
hdp  he  himself  was  extending. 

The  next  d:iy,  when  dinner-time  came  and  the  other  boys  all  went 
in,  Willie  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  hinuclT ;  but  as  he  was 
mooning  about  in  the  lavator)',  he  saw  the  nondescript  buots-footman 
of  the  establishment  bring  him  his  meal.  It  was  a  little  cold-lookiDg 
sausage-roll  on  a  cold  white  pbte.  It  looked  i-ery  small.  He  was  a 
growing  boy,  as  we  know.  He  began  it  at  once,  and  with  one  great 
mouthful  he  was  already  half  through  it  when  he  noticed  the  foot- 
man going  back.  "But  isn't  thereanything  else?"  be  said.  "So^ 
sir."  "  But  you  haven't  brought  me  any  water."  "  My  orders  was 
to  bring  you  this,  sir."  '■  But  can't  you  ask  for  some  ?  "  "  The  head- 
master has  given  us  jiaittcular  orders,  sir,  and  I'm  not  to  talk  to  you 
neither."  Saying  this  not  unkindly  he  wont  off,  and  Willie  was 
reduced  to  drinking  from  the  basin  in  the  bv^itory. 

And  now  he  really  did  try  lo  work.but  he  found  that  he  had  raised* 
great  obstacle  against  himself.  Of  course,  he  did  not  understand  what 
the  work  was  all  about;  but  thai  was  not  half  his  difficulty.  He  had 
sauntered  about  and  amused  himself,  and  joked  and  made  liimutf 
funny ;  and  thus  he  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  boy  who  docs 
not  care  to  do  anything,  but  could  do  very  well  if  he  chosen  Nowf 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  from  a  working  point  of  view  he  was  a  stupid 
boy,  and  such  he  always  had  been,  and  such  he  always  would  \>e. 
This  was,  as  much  as  anything  else,  at  the  bottom  of  his  uoclc^s 
dislike  for  him.  But  boys  who  are  stupid  at  work  and  bright  away 
from  it  have  a  very  diHicult  game  to  play.  If  they  arc  at  all  la^  at 
work  for  want  of  interest  in  it.  they  may  suddenly  find  that  they  are 
cteditcd  with  three  times  their  ability,  and  consequently  thre«  times 
their  latlness.  So  il  was  with  Willie  :  Mr,  Harsley  was  pleased  with 
his  work,  as  it  began  lo  improve ;  but  quite  tailed  to  understand  why 
he  should  continue  to  reproduce  his  old  mistakes. 

So  a  week  passed  )  but  under  such  conditions  the  days  doubled 
their  length  ;  above  all,  it  seemed  hours  and  hours  that  Wllie  spent 
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wandering  about  the  school  or  lounging  in  the  hvatory.  >Iis  mcaU.'loOi 
were  very  meagre  at  Ihis  time  of  the  day.  It  tras  quite  an  accident 
that  Mr.  Arkwright  had  omitted  to  provide  for  a  glass  of  water ;  but 
his  orders  were  so  strict  and  exact  that  the  footman  did  not  dare 
cither  to  suggest  the  omission  or  to  supply  ii  himself,  except  surrep- 
titiously now  and  then,  I  wonder  how  many  of  my  readers  have 
been  at  a  school  where  cold  water  was  denied  them.  The  sausage- 
rolls  were  always  the  same,  very  small  and  not  very  tasty ;  this,  how- 
ever, remedied  itself  since  the  boy  was  hungry—he  never  after  the 
first  day  made  the  mislatce  of  eating  half  at  one  bite.  He  had, 
indeed,  quite  a  little  formula  of  preparation  which  he  went  through 
before  actually  sitting  down  to  the  repast ;  and  he  was  never  wasteful 
of  crumbs. 

It  was  about  the  se^■cnth  day  of  the  term  (Sunday  had  been  made 
a  day  of  concession)  that  Willie  was  wandering  about  the  big  empty 
schoolroom  upstairs,  when  he  casually  opened  one  of  the  desks.  He 
sometimes  used  to  poke  about  exploring  the  room  in  an  off-hand 
kind  of  way  (poor  boy !),  for  he  had  very  hitlc  to  do  at  this  time.  His 
eye  ft:!!  on  a  coverless  little  book,  whicli  turned  out  to  contain  the 
"Adventures  of  Little  Jack  Shcppard."  Some  of  us  may  find  a 
parallel  from  our  own  experience  for  the  respect  in  which  this  book 
was  Jicld  at  Normanton  House,  and  the  part  which  it  played  in  the 
education  of  the  school.  Willie  was  not  a  reader,  but  he  had  often 
heard  of  ibis  history ;  so  he  opened  it  and  began  the  Grst  chapter. 
He  was  all  absorbed  in  it  when  surprised  by  the  owner,  who  was 
pleased,  as  always,  to  lend  it  (for  it  was  one  of  the  pillars  of  his 
position  among  the  boys),  but  would  be  glad  if  Willie  would  re- 
member to  put  it  away  carefully.  The  next  day  and  the  day  after,  tU 
Willie's  spare  lime  was  spent  in  following  the  boisterous  little  hero 
through  his  sporting  if  crimin.1l  career.  When  he  had  finished  il,  he  sal 
still  and  thought  for  some  time,  passing  through  thai  kind  of  gradual 
recovery  from  intemperance  to  which  all  weak  minds  .ire  liable  under 
the  influence  of  sensational  novels.  And  when  the  hot  breath  of  the 
inspiration  had  cooled,  and  the  swirling  emotion  of  the  interest  had 
subsided,  he  still  thought  on. 

When  Mr.  Arkwright  imposed  ibis  new  puninhmenl  on  Willie 
he  had  not  remembered  to  replace  the  old  one.  Ilie  boy  was  no 
longer  confined  to  barracks.  This  from  a  tactical  point  of  view 
was  a  mistake.  Willie  would  ne^*eT  have  appreciated  so  thoroughly 
the  advantage  of  going  out ;  he  would  never  liave  known  how  much 
could  be  done  with  it ;  unless  he  had  been  temporarily  dqirived 
How  it  was  almost  accidentally  restored  to  him. 
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The  next  day  was  the  terth  of  his  i>tinishnKnt.  Four  m< 
remained.  Dinner-time  came  round  lU  usual,  and  master  and 
disappeared  and  left  ^^'iIlic  iu  solitude.  The  sausage-roll  was  sooo 
finished.  The  boy  went  down  softly  to  the  door  opening  oo  to  Ibe 
field,  put  on  his  cap,  and  vent  out. 

He  walked  smartly  amd  conridcntly  down  the  High  Street,  ud 
«nteied  the  chief  inn  of  the  town.  Re  would  have  liked  to  make  it 
the  confectioner,  but  [hat  might  have  spoilt  his  plan.  Bcndes,  he 
had  been  reading  Jack  Shepjiord,  who  was  before  all  things  manljr. 
There  he  ordered  some  cold  meat,  fruit-tart,  cheese,  and  «  haU-piat 
of  bottled  beer. 

To  the  questions  which  were  asked  him  he  replied  that  hems 
Mr.  Arkwright's  nephew  (^honing  the  name  in  his  school-cap  tt 
witness),  that  he  had  been  sent  to  take  a  lady  to  the  station  and  was 
too  htc  for  the  school  dinner,  .\flcr  a  shoTtcr  delay  than  is  unia)  in 
such  establishments  the  food  appeared,  and  Willie  heanity  enjoyed 
it.  However,  he  wasted  no  time,  and  leaving  word  that  Mr. 
Arkwright  would  pay  the  bill,  ho  was  off  just  in  time  to  sneak  into 
the  crowd  of  boys  who  were  passing  in  from  the  games-field 
afternoon  school. 

This  was  a  good  banning,  and  the  bill  might  not  be  cx] 
for  some  lime.     But  another  day  of  nothing  hut  sausage-roll 
more  emphatic  than  ever  after  the  glorious  full-blooded  feeling 
which  W'illie  had  experienced  afierthe  hotel  repast. 

Though  the  remainder  of  the  punishment  was  so  short,  lie  pbrmed 
a  further  campaign.  This  lime  he  would  be  his  own  bread-winner. 
When  afternoon  school  was  o^'c^  he  slipped  don'n  to  the  station,  and 
turning  his  cap  inside  out  loafed  about  in  the  dusk  till  he  got  I 
chance  of  carrying  a  bag  for  a  passenger.  By  this  he  secured  six- 
pence. This  time  he  regaled  himself  at  a  stuffy  little  hard-boke, 
nuts  and  snap-jack  depot,  lei'erting  to  his  old  favourites,  and  putting 
more  stress  on  the  quantity  than  on  the  quality  which  his  sixpence 
might  command. 

These  tactics  he  would  repeat  at  cautious  internals,  c\'ai  after  be 
was  admitted  once  more  to  his  uncle's  board,  E^-en  the  "  heakhy 
and  plenteous  food  "  which  he  got  theic,  and  the  participation  In  the 
"  little  family  circle  quite  like  a  home  to  the  boarders  "  i^idt  pro* 
Bpectus)  failed  to  arrest  his  new  inclinations.  Once,  indeed,  be 
nearly  offered  his  services  at  the  station  to  "Old  Harslcy,"  who 
luckily  was  as  blind  as  a  bat,  or  at  least  was  thought  so  by  the  b<^- 

But  Willie  was  now  grown  much  more  cautious  in  the  execution 
of  his  little  plans,  just  as  he  was  more  audacious  in  their  conceptiook 
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He  gave  no  trouble  at  the  school  now.  His  work  was  modcnlc. 
'I'liert  was  nothing  suspicious  alioul  him  except  his  (jtiictncss.  He 
ndapted  his  limes  and  stasons  so  well  and  left  such  intetv.-ils  between 
his  dilTerenl  escapades  that  he  was  much  less  noticed  than  fonncrij. 
He  even  gained  some  commendation  Trom  the  guileless  usher  of  his 
form,  and  for  the  first  time  he  congratulated  himself  on  having 
cheated  good,  innocent  Mr,  Harslcy. 

Still,  things  were  critical.  He  was  sorry  now  thai  he  had  ever 
gone  openly  to  the  hotel.  The  bill  would  soon  arrive.  Thjs  vcr>' 
uncertainty  hurried  on  the  development  of  his  couisc. 

He  was  now  very  different  from  what  he  had  been.  He  usually 
gave  a  soft  answer  to  his  master.  He  did  not  look  straight  in  )'<iiir 
face  as  at  other  times.  There  was  a  shiftiness  and  twitching  about 
him  which  gave  an  impression,  even  when  it  was  not  remarked. 
Mr.  Hartley  instinctively  stopped  calling  him  by  his  Christian  name, 
as  he  had  always  surreptitiously  done  from  the  first  in  contradistinc- 
tion lo  the  custom  of  the  boy's  own  uncle. 

In  plain  words,  IViUie  Arkwright  was  turned  into  a  knave.  He- 
had  not  yet  done  any  crime.  But  we  must  remember  ihat  to  a  boy 
disobedience  to  school  rules  is  often  as  demoralising  as  the  infraciion 
of  principles  of  right  and  «iong.  It  is  only  by  a  \-ague  instinct  that 
a  young  boy  sees  any  difference  between  the  two.  His  maitei-j  ar^ 
the  trustees  of  morality,  and,  roughly  speaking,  he  is  their  enemy  or 
their  friend,  \ViUie  was  afraid  of  being  found  out.  That  mciut 
that  he  could  not  stay  still  as  he  was. 

The  term  went  on,  and  no  one  heard  any  more  of  "  Arkwright's 
unnilincss" ;  but  the  boy  was  subdued  only  in  appearance.  The  bag- 
carrying  vras  exhausted  after  some  four  or  five  lucky  but  nol  lucrative 
essays.    A  new  scheme  was  formed. 

It  was  about  half-past  five  00  a  December  evening,  close  to  the 
end  of  ihe  terra,  that  Edward  Harslcy — good  young  man,  going  to 
take  orders  some  day— was  liaving  a  short  walk  while  his  colleague 
was  on  duty.  He  would  be  back  to  tea  by  six,  but  at  present  he  was, 
in  mind  at  least,  lar  away  from  the  school.  He  was  tliinking  of  the 
penniless  girl,  so  good,  so  pure,  to  whom  he  had  early  pledged  him- 
self without  a  chance  of  marriage  for  years  to  come— of  the  life  he 
might  lead  if  he  could  have  a  school  of  his  own— a  far-olf,  \'ague, 
improbable  kind  of  dream  with  half-formed  impossible  details.  He 
liad  stopped  for  a  moment,  and  he  was  gazing  almost  unconsciously 
into  a  bright  lighted  shop,  thinking  more  of  the  light  than  of  the 
shop,  when  something  seized  his  attention.     Il  vras  a  tobacconist's 


store;    inside  was  a  jolty  little  lat  square-faced  dealer  with  niHl 
sharp  eyes,  nho  accorded  well  with  the  general  air  of  warmth  mi 
oomJoit.     At  the  other  end  of  the  shop  was  a  gilt  mirror  bdog  •d^ 
ways  to  the  counter.    Some  one  was  iimde  shoiqung ;  but  noAieg 
could  be  seen  but  the  counter  and  the  dealer,  and  also,  by  the  aid 
of  the  mirror,  a  far  corner  on  the  customer's  side  by  the  street  doot. 
lo  this  coiner  were  several  little  knick-knacks — match-bocces,  sihei 
and  otlierwise,  cigar-holders,  and  other  extras.     Mr.   Harstey  m 
gazing  dreamily  through  into  this  minor,  when  suddenly  the  cusloma 
seemed  to  lean  liackwards  against  this  little  shelf,  and  across  the 
glass  came  a  hand  gently,  v>^-  gently,  which  lightly  closed  on  one 
of  the  match-1x>xesand  went  Inck  gently  from  the  part  that  ni 
visible. 

The  young  master  started  up,  and  vras  about  to  enter  the  diop 
when  the  door  opened,  and  with  the  words,  "  Well,  good-ni^t,  Mr. 
CoUings,"  out  came  a  careless,  pushing  boy — Willie  Arkwri^ 
There  was  no  one  else  in  the  shop. 

He  stopped,  begged  pardon,  and  touched  his  cap,  arnJ  was  just 
going  to  start  off  again  when  Mr.  Haxslcy  seized  his  hand  and  s^ : 
"  Give  it  me."  "  What,  sir?"  said  the  boy,  half  terrified,  yet  with 
an  altemplcd  surprise.  "  The  match-box,"  said  Mr.  Harslcy,  rety 
low.  With  a  half-doEed  look  Willie  thrust  his  hand  into  his  pocket 
and  brought  it  out.  "  Now  then,"  said  Mr.  Harsley,  "give  it  up  to  Mr- 
Coilings  ! "  The  boy  walked  up  to  the  shopkeeper  frankly  «iid  said, 
"  Did  I  pay  for  this  ? "  "  No,  young  gentleman,"  said  CoUings  si^i- 
ficantly.  "  How  much  is  it?  "  said  the  l)oy,  still  playing  for  a  respite. 
*'  Four  shillings,  sir,"  said  CoUings  uncompromisingly.  "  Then, 
then  " — and  as  he  hesitated,  Mr.  Harsley  cut  in^"  Then  here's  your 
money,  Mr.  CoUings,"  and  giving  him  the  4S^  took  young  Arkwrigbt^ 
arm  and  walked  out  of  the  shop. 

They  marched  along  side  by  side  for  some  minutes,  till  they  had 
passed  through  the  more  crowded  High  Street.  Both  were  thinking 
hard.  Those  who  elbowed  past  them  or  made  way  for  them  would 
take  no  notice  of  the  two  set  faces.  So  it  is  that  while  we  are  bored 
with  false  sentiment  of  artificial  emotions,  or  perhaps  full  of  the 
petty  little  annoyances  of  a  small  life,  whole  dramas  of  deep  and 
burning  interest  are  carried  past  us. 

.^s  soon  as  they  were  clear  of  the  bright  lights  and  the  thronging 
evening  life  of  the  High  Street,  Mr.  Harsley  slowed  down.  The  boy, 
fidgeting,  kept  trying  to  quicken. 

"Is  this  the  first  lime?"  said  the  master.     "What?"  said 
boy.     Boys  will  always  procrastinate.     "Is  it  theHrst  time?*! 
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Harelcy  again.  No  answer;  then,  feebly,  "The  first  lime  of 
what,  sir?"  "Come,  ihis  is  no  use,  I  saw  it  all  througli  llie 
inbror.  Have  you  stolen  anything  before  ?  "  This  dcfinitencss  was 
enough  to  decide  the  culprit.  "  No,  sir,"  he  said,  more  ingenuously 
than  he  had  spoken  for  months.  "Then  you  arc  saved  this  time," 
said  Mr.  Harsley  quietly.  Willie  expected  much  more,  but  all  the 
way  home  the  master  said  nothing  further.  Willie,  who  was  prepared, 
like  an  animal,  to  defend  himself,  was  surprised,  almost  disappointed 
at  first.  But  he  did  not  break  the  silence.  He  looked  now  and 
then  at  Mr.  Hatsley,  who  never  looked  back  at  him.  He  was  glad 
it  was  dark  in  the  street,  for  himself.  At  last  they  mechanically 
reached  the  school-door ;  the  mailer,  without  a  word,  turned  away  to 
go  in  by  the  private  entmnec.  Willie  at  last  found  words :  "Thank 
you,  sir ;  indeed,  thank  you,  sir."    And  they  separated. 

After  tea  most  of  the  boys  romped  about  and  pbycd  games,  or 
compared  collections  of  stamps.  AVillic  did  his  part  very  well, 
though  rather  quieter  than  usual  with  him.  At  7.30  prepratton 
began,  and  all  the  Iwarders  gathered  in  the  big  schoolroom,  now 
bright,  warm,  and  comfortable.  The  sei»nd  masler  look  his  seal, 
and  silence  reigned. 

Willie  rose  and  went  up  to  the  master's  desk  with  that  admirable 
tip-toe  walk  which  the  noisiest  learns  so  quickly  in  the  presaiee  of 
eifectivo  authority.  He  asked  if  he  could  see  Mr.  Harsley  for  a 
minute.  Leave  obtained,  he  went  to  the  small,  poky  Htile  master's 
room,  where  he  found  him  absorbed  in  wtiling  a  letter, 

"Well,  Arkwright?" 

"  1  beg  your  pardon,  at :  I  told  yoa  a  lie  this  afternoon.  It  isn't 
the  first  lime  I've— taken  anything." 

Mr.  Harsley  sal  still,  astonished. 

"  I've  taken  several  other  things." 

"  This  is  very  serious,  Arkwright.  I.Cl  mc  think."  Then,  after 
a  moment,  "  Take  a  pen  and  write  down  all  that  you  have  stolen." 
Mr.  Harsley  would  have  liked  to  preacti  a  little— it  is  a  habit,  you 
know,  with  the  profession,  especially  its  younger  members.  If  it 
had  been  a  slight  matter  he  would  have  done  so ;  but  this  was  too 
serious  a  case.  He  controlled  himself,  and  quietly  resumed  his 
letter.  After  a  minute  or  two  there  were  two  pens  moving  over 
the  paper,  one  smoothly  and  evenly,  one  very  slowly  and  with 
scratches  and  inier\~3ls. 

At  last  VVillie  stopped. 

"  Is  that  all  ? "  said  Mr.  Harsley  without  looking  up, 

"  Ve^  sir."    It  was  all— at  least,  in  a  boy's  sense  of  the  phrase.   No 
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Iwjr  ever  tells  all :  not  because  be  wishes  to  be  dUfaoneil-    Wil 
had  come  purely  out  of  a  wish  to  retract  his  )ic^  and  to  at  leact 
himself  right  «tih  one  nhom  he  respecte^l.      But  there  were  ow 
few  little  insignificant  details  kept  back.     It  was  not  oatuial  for 
to  teU  bIL 

"  I^t  me  sec  it,"  said  the  master.  'llteK  was  no  sound  bat 
burning  of  the  gas,  which  was  tunvd  up  too  high.  Tbc  boyrenuintd 
standing.  The  escape  of  the  gas  was  pleasant  to  him  as  be  Mood 
there    It  was  a  formidable  list ; 

Kt*tn  Mr.  0.>1tingt,  h  [lipc,  lilvci  muuutci) ;  lit  or  tcvtn  tioxcs  of  imUcIk*} 
lhr«e  packeli  ci(  tobacco  (Gold  i'laVc).  Fcnm  Mr.  S«wtcy,  a  crick«t-bat  Fioa 
Mr.  Bcalon,  jawcUer,  a  [^d  waich,  «nd  tOf.  (tom  the  counter. —Wt: 
AaxwKiGiiT. 
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He  would  have  put  W.,  not  Willie,  for  any  one  else, 

Mr,  Harsley  ran  through  the  list  two  or  three  times.     "  Where"! 
Ihc  pipe  ?  "  he  said.    "  I've  brought  it  you,  sir."    The  boy  laid  it  od 
the  table.    "  The  match-boxes  ?  "    "  They  were  all  wooden  ones-^the 
olbets,  sir.    They  were  lying  about  in  the  shop."      "  Did  you  ever 
buy  anylliing  of  Mr.  Collings  ? "     "  Oh  !  of  counte ;    I  mean  ye*, 
sir,  often.     Only  sometimes  I  would  go  In  just  to  talk,  and  then  1 
would  take  something — ^jusi  one  thing  at  a  time."     "  ^Vhcre  is  the 
bat  ?  "    "I  sent  it  to  my  couan,  sir."    "  And  now  the  watch  ?  "    "1 
hid  it  somewhere  ;  I  mcint  to  take  it  homo  in  the  holtdAyt.    Tlie 
money  I  got  from  Mr.  Beaton  wasn't  much.     ]t  was  just  for  practio&" 
"For  practice?"    "  Vcs,  sir;  I  could  ha\-e  taken  mor<^  only  I  jurt 
wanted  to  sec  if  I  could  do  it."    *'  Oh  ! "  said  the  master  tatber 
incredulously.    "Well,  we  must  deal  with  this  at  once,"  he  went  on 
after  a  pause.     "  You  must  bring  me  what  you've  still  got.     Peibaps 

I  ought  almost "    He  stopped.     Before  he  went  on  the  door 

opened  and  the  school  servant  came  in  with  a  me*sage.  "  Pleiae, 
sir,  Master  Arkivright  is  to  go  to  the  headmaster  at  once."  "  la 
there  ajiy  one  with  the  headmaster  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Harsley.  "  \et, 
sir,  Mr.  Collings,  the  tobacconist."  Both  faces  fcU.  The  boy  looked 
helplessly  and  pleadingly  at  the  master,  who  coughed  tathcr  nervouslf. 
*'  Well,  I  will  come  with  you,"  he  said. 

As  they  entered  the  formidable  study,  the  tobacconist  roue  from 
his  chair  and  bowed  to  Mr.  Harsley,  "  V'ou'll  excuse  me,  sir,  but  1 
had  been  missing  things  one  way  or  another  this  last  montli,  and  it 
suddenly  struck  me  where  to  look  for  them.  I'm  afraid  the  j-oting 
monkey  has  been  busy  before," 

Tlie  headmaster  ivas  sitting  in  his  icading-chair,  looking  quite 
red  and  angry,  which  was  most  unusual  for  him.     "  It's  imposuble, 
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sir,"  he  said  to  Collings.  "  You  have  made  a  miuakc.  The  boy  is 
my  nephew,  s!r ;  aiid  such  a  thing  was  ne^'^r  done  at  this  school." 
'*  Oh,  indeed ! "  replied  Collings  ;  "  I've  made  a  mistake,  *avc  I  ? 
Well,  jjerhaps  this  gentleman,"  pointing  to  Harsley,  "will  tell  you 
-nhat 'e  knows  al»out  it."  Willie  looked  anxiously  from  one  to  the 
■other;  a  new  hope,  unworthy  of  bis  recent  frankness,  icsc  on  bis 
face — perhaps  it  could  be  denied  all  round.  -  -"'"-O 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  said  Harsley.  He  always  called  his  principal 
*'  sir."  "  William  has  just  given  me  a  list  of  what  he— owes.  He 
has  taken  from  Mr.  Collings  a  pipe,  some  tobacco^  and  some  six 
boxes  of  wooden  matches."  The  tobacconist  looked  half  dissatisfied. 
"  Well,  perhaps  that's  all,"  he  said.  "  It  m  all,"  said  Mr.  Harsley. 
The  colour  on  the  headmajk-r's  face  h.td  vanivln-d.  "  Gi»-e  me  the 
list,''  he  said  in  a  hardly-controilcd  voice.  "  liut,  sir,  it  ^las  jjiven 
me  in  confidence."  "  Give  mc  Ihc  list ! "  ilr.  v\rkwright  almost 
hissed  the  words.  Mr.  Haisley  quailed— he  had  long  learnt  to  iiuail 
— and  gave  up  the  list.  "  And  now,  sir,  you  can  ga"  Mr.  Harsley 
walked  nen-ou.s]y  and  carefully  out  of  the  room.  It  had  oil  broken 
down,  his  hope  of  doing  something  for  the  boy.  Was  he  weak?  Not 
more  than  any  other  dominated  usher.     He  went  out. 

I'he  list  remained  in  the  headmaster'^  hands.  As  he  glanced  dt 
it  and  MTV  the  meniion  of  the  watch,  It  seemed  from  his  face  that  a 
siocm  of  fur)'  was  about  to  break.  Bui  a  moment  later  tlic  reverend 
gentleman  had  recovered  his  composure.  He  turned  to  Mr.  Collings 
with  a  more  engaging  look,  and  spoke  in  the  old  clear-cut  voice,  only 
slightly  sharpened  by  his  inward  vexation. 

"And  now,  Mr.  ColUngs,"  he  said,  "I  think  we  had  better  under- 
stand each  other,  I  am  most  sorry  that  this  should  liave  occurred, 
and  so  is  the  boy,  I  am  sura  You  will  of  course  have  lestitulton 
of  what  you  liavc  lost ;  and  you  will  make  no  mention  whatsoever  of 
this  mailer.  If  you  do,  sir,"  he  proceeded,  raising  his  voice,  "you 
know  my  position  in  this  town ;  and  I  do  not  think  you  will  improve 
yourself.  But  I  am  certain,"  with  a  winsome  smile,  "that  we  shall 
have  no  further  ditTiculiy  in  the  matter.  I  am  sotry  that  you  should 
have  had  the  trouble  of  coming  up.  Good-night,  Mr.  Collings,  good- 
night." He  had  lowered  his  voice  to  its  previous  snake-like  tone, 
and  the  little  tobacconist,  hardy  and  fearless  as  he  was,  had  not 
dared  10  interrupt  him.  That  v/cird  spell  which  only  the  ultra-refined 
can  employ  was  upon  him.  If  he  had  been  the  loudest -bawling 
democrat  he  would  have  hesitated  and  been  confused.  Besides,  Mr. 
Arkwright  had  certainly  not  exaggerated  his  influence  in  the  town 
socially,  municipally,  and  otherwise.  "  Best  lei  it  be,'^  thought  honest 
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Sob  Collings.  But  just  as  he  reached  the  door,  which  Mr.  AifaR^ht 
had  politely  opened,  he  venlurt-d  one  more  remarfc,  tbot^  orij"  to 
the  nephew.  "  And  you,  tny  young  friend,"  he  said,  "  be  woo 
another  time.  I  saw  you  just  as  well  as  Mr.  Harsley.  Yoa  fixggl 
the  mirror  at  the  Inck."  Mr.  Aikwrig^t  changed  his  polite  sonkto 
a  look  of  shocked  piely.  "Don't  tell  him  that  you  saw  him,  Ur. 
Collings ;  tdl  him  that  Uod  sees  him." 

Willie  Arkwright  was  cxpelied.  And  where  be  is  now  I  do  not 
know.  Perhaps  he  ,is  lurking  at  home  without  character  and  to 
wiiliout  employment  Ferhaps  tie  lias  gone  the  way  of  the  reluse  of 
so  many  of  our  schools,  ajid  is  now  endea\-ouring  to  erect  a  toloabie 
reputation  in  some  colonial  backwood,  where  he  finds  broader  and 
more  liberal  opinions  concerning  right  and  wrong.  However  it  maf 
be,  he  has  lost  his  first  chance.  He  has  an  uphill  task  before  him; 
and,  if  he  ever  does  succeed,  if  he  ever  draws  from  his  hard  circum- 
stances a  new  strength  and  (iniiness,  he  will  yet  never  be  deeply 
indebted  to  the  English  education  which  his  undc  so  generously 
supplied  to  him. 

As  for  the  Reverend  John  Atkwright,  he  found  means  to  restore 
the  watch  and  silence  the  tradesmen.  His  next  Sunday's  semon 
was  on  the  necessity  of  rising  above  these  trammelling  considerations 
of  money,  which  on  all  sides  surround  us ;  but  he  never  offered  to 
pay  Mr.  Harsley  the  4*.  which  had  been  cjtpended  in  his  interest 
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THE    MAKING    OP    THE 
MAP    OF    EUROPE. 


THE  dawn  of  history  discloses  Europe  peopled  by  various 
branches  of  the  great  Aryan  race  ;  aod  from  ihen  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era  the  story  of  the  nup  of  Europe,  as 
iax  as  there  arc  materials  for  telling  any  stor)',  is  little  else  than  the 
story  of  the  expansion  of  the  dominion  of  one  of  these  Aryan  peoples 
over  its  neighbours  to  the  East  and  West. 

Of  the  coming  of  the  Aryans  and  of  their  original  settlements  it 
is  not  for  the  geographer  nor  yet  for  the  historian  to  tell ;  that  story 
can.  as  yet,  only  be  told  in  hailing  and  uncertain  accents  by  the 
philologist,  the  antiquarian,  and  the  ctlmologist  from  such  hints  as 
they  may  be  able  to  pick  up  in  their  several  studies.  The  earliest 
glimpse  then  that  vfc  have  of  the  map  sliotvs  us  the  Eastern  and 
Central  Peninsulas  of  Southern  Europe  peopled  by  the  Greek-Italian 
brancli  of  the  Aryans ;  the  Western  Peninsula  and  the  \Ve3t  gene- 
rally, along  with  the  Northern  Islands,  by  the  Celtic  branch  ;  while 
in  Central  Europe  the  Teutonic  division  of  tlie  race  presses  upon  the 
Celtic  to  the  West,  and  is  In  turn  pressed  by  the  Slavonic  division 
on  the  East  and  North.  The  aboriginal  non-Aryan  population, 
where  it  was  not  exterminated,  was  thrust  back  into  the  extreme 
North,  or  assimilated  by  the  conquering  Aryans.  Geographically,  at 
all  e\-ent5,  except  for  such  remnants  as  the  Basques  and  Fiiins,  this 
earlier  population  has  \-anishcd.  From  ibis  beginning  the  geographi- 
cal interest  of  Europe  centres  in  Italy.  Geographically,  the  influence 
even  of  Greece  has  been  slight  compared  with  that  of  Rome.  It  is 
true  that  Greece  exercised  a  great  negative  influence  upon  the  map 
by  barring  the  road  into  Europe  against  the  Persian,  but  any  actual 
Greek  conquest  of  territory  on  a  large  scale  was  in  the  direction  of 
Asia  and  not  of  Europe,  and  hai  nothing  of  the  permanency  of 
Roman  conquest.  Indeed,  we  may  say  that  first  and  last  Rome,  by 
the  growth  of  her  Empire,  and  then  through  its  disruption,  has  been 
the  one  great  factor  in  the  making  of  tlie  map  of  Europe.    The 
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•impUcity  of  the  map  at  the  b^inniog  of  the  Cbriaian  en  «as 
cA^cted  by  the  ex|innsion  of  the  Roman  dominion,  .and  lbecoaq)leMT 
of  ihe  map  in  nKdixval  and  modern  times  is  the  result  of  the  bteak 
up  of  the  Roman  Empire.  That  simplicity  w-as  such  thai  there  wi 
then  really  only  one  dividing  Hne  on  the  map— that  which  sqnnted 
the  countries  under  the  rule  of  Rome  from  all  the  lands  vhich  bf 
bc)'ond  her  boundary.  Beginning  from  the  north-west — thia  dnil- 
ing  line  followed  the  course  of  the  Rhine  as  &r  up  as  Cobknt  a 
Mainz,  then  crossed  to  the  Danube,  striking  it  somewhere  nor 
Katisbon,  and  then  tan  along  the  \-allcy  of  the  Danube  to  the 
Euxine.  South  of  this  dividing  line  by  the  dominions  of  Rome— 
north  of  it  lay  the  European  lai>ds  outside  Im-t  sway.  Ovei  these 
hods  wandered  innumerable  scmi-civilisod  tribes  of  Teutons  and 
SUvi,  and  behind  them  again  countless  savage  hordes  of  the 
Turanian  race— Huns,  Avars,  and  Magyars,  Finns,  and  Laps  ;  rem- 
nants,  some  of  them,  of  the  aboriginal  population  ;  others  of  tho, 
fresh  inmiigrants  ftom  Asia.  Of  couts^  it  is  In  a  great  measute  dot 
to  our  ignorance  that  we  tumpail  thesepeoples,  nations,  and  langaagEC 
together  witliout  altempdng  to  define  their  boundaries,  but  tbex 
boundaries  were  so  utterly  vague  and  so  constantly  changing  as  lo 
defy  description.  All  your  map  can  do  is  to  mark  the  posiltoa  of 
those  nations  whose  confines  from  time  to  time  marched  with 
of  Rome,  and  with  whom  she  came  into  intenxurse  or 
When  we  turn  our  attention  south  of  the  dividing  tine  of  our 
we  find  that  we  mui.1  not  only  tliink  of  the  Eurcq>ean  mainland.  M 
also  of  the  great  Mediterranean  Sea  which  bounds  the  ContiiKnt  oa 
the  south  and  all  the  islands  lying  in  it ;  and  not  only  »>^  but  our 
thought  mti-^t  lake  in,  too,  all  the  northern  fringe  of  Africi,  the  nb(^ 
of  Egj-pt  and  Syria,  and  the  great  promontory  of  Asia  Minor— aU 
this  territory  fell  within  the  limits  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  imist 
he  included  in  the  map  of  Europe  in  these  early  times.  In  the 
course  of  the  lii^t  century  the  dividing  tine  of  the  map  must  be 
extended  in  the  north-westerly  direction  beyond  the  tnouth  of  the 
Rhine,  so  as  to  include  England  and  AVales— leaving  out  SootUod 
and  Ireland,  which  never  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Rome — and  in 
the  eaiterly  direction  it  would  have  to  l>e  carried  tlirough  ihc  Euxine, 
and  sometimes  during  the  second  century  as  far  east  as  tlic  Caspian. 
Speaking  broadly,  the  map  of  Europe  remained  unchanged  during 
the  first  four  centuries  of  our  era.  Of  course,  I  do  not  n>ean  that 
there  was  never  any  alteration  in  the  boundary  line— sometimes  it 
would  be  pushed  fonrard  so  as  to  include  a  whole  province,  sudi  u 
Dacia,  beyond  Ihe  Danube — corresponding  more  or  less  with  modem 
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Roumania,  irhich  Hill  prcswvcs  in  its  name  the  mcmoty  of  this  old 
Roman  conquest,  and  then  would  b^  thrust  back  again  by  the 
prCK&urc  of  the  barbarians.  jVnd  in  the  far  ICast  the  boundar)-  line 
was  never  unatierably  fixed— it  varied  with  the  varying  fortunes  of 
the  Roman  and  Persian  or  Parthian  amis. 

But,  roughly,  the  confines  of  the  Empire,  and  consequently  tlic 
divisions  of  the  map,  rcmaioed  such  as  tro  have  seen  them. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  this  vast  region  of  the  Roman  world  tan 
splendid  roads,  along  which  were  establi.'.ln-d  a  most  elaborate 
system  of  post-houscs ;  and  connecting  which,  where  they  might  be 
sundered  by  seas  or  straits,  waa  a  very  complete  service  of  ferry- 
boats. So  that  I  vet}'  much  doubt  whether,  in  spile  of  all  our 
vaunted  improvements  in  the  art  of  travel,  a  tour  through  Europe  is 
so  easy  a  matter  now  as  it  was  then— Europe,  that  is  to  say,  south 
of  our  dividing  line.  Imagine  a  journey  undertaken  from  the  north- 
west to  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  Empire  in  those  da)-»  of  ks 
greatness— say,  from  the  \Vall  of  Antoninc,  in  the  north  of  BriUtn,  to 
Jerusalem.  We  should,  of  course,  do  the  journey  more  (tuickly 
now  ;  but  in  the  course  of  it  we  should  liavc  to  pass  the  frontiers  of 
many  dilTeient  nations  undergoing  all  the  inconvctiiences  of  custom- 
house insi)cction,  and  of  clianges  of  language  and  coin ;  moreover, 
the  difficulties  of  bnd  travel  in  A&iatic  Turkey  would  certainly  impel 
us  to  make  the  latter  part  at  least  of  such  a  journey  by  sea. 
Whereas  in  the  second  century  it  could  liave  been  done  in  its  entire 
length  without  ever  stepping  off  a  Roman  high-road,  except  for  a 
few  hours  into  a  government  ferry-boat,  and  done,  I  believe,  with 
greater  safety  than  a  journey  from  York  to  London  two  centuries 
ago.  These  would  ha\e  been  the  principal  stages  of  such  a  journey, 
and  their  distances,  as  gi^M:n  by  Gibbon — to  York  100  miles,  York 
to  London  aioy  London  to  Sandwich  6s,  SandwicJi  to  Boulogne  4a, 
Boulogne  to  Rheims  160.  Rheims  to  Lyons^io,  Lyons  toMiUn^os, 
>filan  to  Rome  39<>>  Rome  to  Brindisi  330,  Bruidisi  to  Ihtnuzo 
(Dyrrachium)  36,  Durauo  to  Constaatinople  (Byzantium)  650,  Con- 
stantinople to  Ancyra  160,  Ancyra  to  Tarsus  175,  Tarsus  to  Antioch 
130,  Antioch  to  Tyre  %y>.  Tyre  to  Jeru^em  154 — 3,744  miles  in 
all  Along  the  whole  of  this  route  services  of  posts  were  esta- 
blished ;  post-houses  were  erected  every  six  miles,  and  every  post- 
house  was  provided  «ith  forty  horses.  The  posts  were  instituted 
indeed  only  for  government  service  ;  but  they  were  occasionally 
used  in  cases  of  urgency  by  private  individuals,  and  when  the 
government  paslat  service  was  used  very  rapid  jirogress  might  be 
made.    l'hu.s,  in  the  leign  of  Theodosius,  Csesarius,  a  magistrate  of 
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high  rank,  posts  ftom  Antioch  to  CotutaiititK)pte,  and  iloo  tie 
whole  distance,  ^%  miles,  at  the  rate  of  about  1 30  niilvx  a  day  )  ji 
tlK  ume  rale  be  would  have  accomplished  the  journey  from  tlie 
Scotch  botdiu  to  Jenisalcm  ia  a  month.* 

But  the  loenlion  of  Thcodosius  reminds  us  that  our  next  took  it 
the  tnap  should  be  taken  at  tl>e  date  of  bis  denth,  395,  for  tha 
another  permanent  division  enters  into  it.     No  longer  is  it  sufficient 
to  mark  off  the  Roman  Empire  from  the  lands  bej'orni  it ;   boi  oow 
umtbcT  dividing  line  must  l>e  nm  throi^h  the  Kmpirc  itself,  cnarlia{ 
offfrom  each  other  the  Eastern  and  Western  ix>n>ons,  which  hence- 
Ibith  are  separate  Empires,  each  vrith  its  own  emperor  and  its  dis- 
tinct government.    It  is  true  that  there  had  t>ecn  earlier  divinocs 
than  this  one  ;   Diocletian,  just  a  century  earlier,  had  divided  the 
Empire  into  four  great  prefectures,  and  attempted  (o  found  a  syAea 
of  pattaership  amongst  four  emperors  ;   but  in  theory  the  Empoe 
was  EtiU  one,  with  its  central  government,  and   al^er   Diocletian^ 
death  the  whole  scheme  colbpsed.      Early  in  the  fourth  ccotacy 
Coustantine,  who  did  so  much  to  pave  the  way  for  future  division  bj 
the  foundation  of  a  riral  capital,  was  sole  emperor  ;   there  was  leni- 
potary  division  again  under  bis  sons,  but  Constantius  reigned  alone 
in  353-    Again  there  was  division  at  the  accession  of  \'atciitinian  L 
(364) ;   but  Tlieodosius  is  sole  emperor  in  394.      But  the  next  jyu 
the  partition  which  had  thus,  so  to  speak,  bc«n  to  the  air  for  ■ 
century,  look  shape  finally.     It  is  still  a  rery  simple  diviiiion  that  we 
have  to  make ;  for,  the  northern  boundary  remaining  as  it  was,  if  we 
draw  a  line  due  south  from  the  junction  of  the  Danube  with  the 
Drave  right  away  into  the  heart  of  Africa,  we  sliall  mark  loirtr 
accurately  the  chviuon  between  the  sons  of  Tbeodosius — all  to  t!ie 
cast  of  that  line  was  the  Empire  of  Arcadius,  all  to  the  west  that  of 
Honorius.     That  is  to  say,  the  Western  Roman  Empire  coibraced,' 
in  the  phraseology  of  modern  Europe,   all  of  luly,   Spain,  and 
Portugal,  France  and  Switzerland,  Belgium  and  Holland,  Knglaiid, 
such  parts  of  the  Austrian  Empire  as  are  south  and  west  of  the 
Danube,  and  such  parts  of  the  German  Empire  as  are  west  of  the 
Rhine  ;   while  the  Eastern  Empire  embraced  the  whole  of  modem 
Servia,  Bulgaria,  Roumetia,  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  Greece,  together 
with  the  vast  promontory  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  ;  the  boundary  to 
the  east  being  subject  to  constant  \-3riation,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
undivided   Empire.      Our  Una  divides   the  Mediterranean  about 
equally  between  (he  two  Empires,  all  the  Greek  islands  falling  (o  the 
East,  all  the  Italian  and  Spanish  islands  to  the  West ;  in  Africa, 
Mfturetania  and  Tripolis  arc  parts  of  the  Western  Empire  Libja 
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and  Egj'ptof  the  Eastern  ;  the  boundary  to  the  soutti,  like  that  to  the 
east,  being  very  indefinite.  Such  was  tlie  map  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century ;  more  complicated  divisions  must,  however,  be 
introduced  almost  immediately,  for  the  Wcslcni  Empire  began  to 
fcill  to  pieces  as  soon  as  Theodosius  died.  But  henceforth  East  and 
West  went  on  their  diverse  ways,  never  again  to  be  united,  except  for 
a  moment  under  Justinian.  For  tlie  West,  the  whole  of  the  fifth 
century  is  one  of  turmoil,  iniasion,  and  loss.  During  the  preceding 
centuries,  indeed,  the  terror  of  barbarian  invasion  had  lain  heavily 
on  the  heart  of  many  a  Roman  etnpcror.  Over  and  over  again  the 
boundary-  line  had  been  broken  through,  but  after  a  time,  at  what- 
ever cost  and  with  xvlialever  difficulty,  it  had  been  leslored,  and  such 
barbarians  as  had  established  themselves  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
line  had  been  incorporated  amongst  the  Roman  subjects.  But  io 
the  fifth  century  all  this  is  changed— the  flood  of  barbaric  int-asion 
rushes  over  the  frontiers  of  the  Empire,  never  again  to  be  forced 
back  ;  Teutonic  uibcs  of  Goths  and  Vandals,  Bui:gundians,  and 
Franks  press  in  one  after  the  other ;  and,  most  terrible  of  all, 
because  a  non-Aryan  race,  but  of  little  importance  geographically 
because  effecting  no  permanent  settlement— the  Hun.  But  such 
was  the  magic  of  the  Roman  name  that  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
century  conquering  barbarians  delighted  lo  fancy  themselves,  and  to 
call  themselves,  Roman  generals,  and  a  phantom  Empire  still  existed 
until  the  deposition  of  Romuhn  Augustus  or  Augustulus  (what  con- 
centrated satire  in  his  name),  by  Odoacer  in  476.  It  is  not,  how- 
ewr,  until  quite  the  end  of  the  century,  in  the  lime  of  the  great 
Thcodoric,  lliat  anything  like  deBnile  or  pennoncnt  new  divisions 
begin  to  emerge  from  the  fiood  ;  then  we  find  a  great  kingdom  of 
the  East  Goths  established  in  Italy,  embracing  all  lliat  we  now  mean 
by  that  name,  except  the  island  of  Sardinia,  and  running  north  and 
east  as  far  as  to  what  we  saw  just  now  were  the  bounds  of  the 
Western  Empire.  Balancing  this,  to  the  west  was  the  kingdom  of 
Ihc  West  Goths,  embracing  nearly  all  Spain,  and  running  up  into 
France  as  far  as  the  I-oire.  \\Tiile  all  the  north  of  France  (except 
Brittany),  with  the  territory  up  to  the  Rhine,  formed  the  third  great 
kingdom— that  of  the  Franks.  WedgL'd  in  amongst  these  three,  and 
bordering  upon  them  all,  was  the  kingdom  of  the  Burgundians  (the 
first  of  the  many  and  various  Burgundies  which  were  to  be),  including 
Switzerland  and  extensive  territories  on  cither  side  of  the  Rhone,  but 
not  reaching  quite  lo  the  sea  on  the  south  ;  besides  these,  there  was 
a  small  kingdom  of  the  Suevcs  in  the  north-west  comer  of  Spain, 
another  Teutonic  people  whose  name  remains  in  a  ■<j€rj  ^SffictcxX 
vou  cci.xxxtt.    no,  11J57.  vv  \l 
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part  of  the  mnp  ;  and  in  the  noith-west  comer  of  Fraoce  Own;  w 
Ihe  Celtic  kingdom  of  Annoxica,  really  part  of  Britain,  ihou^  not 
for  Britain  itself  th«  Celtic  Briton  wu  lighting  with  the  TctdoiiK 
Englishman.  One  more  great  kingdom  must  be  mentiooed—lbttf 
Ibc  Vandals ;  driven  slowlj-  through  Spain  by  the  Goth,  the  Vandil 
had  early  in  the  century  crossed  over  into  .-Vfrica  at  the  invitttici^ 
in  the  first  instance,  of  the  unhappy  BoniEacc,  Count  of  Afri(a,te 
avenge  the  wrongs  he  had  suffered,  or  supposed  himself  to  hw 
suffered,  at  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  Court  ;  Boniface  found  to  lu 
consternation  that  be  had  called  up  a  devil  whom  he  could  not  Uj. 
By  the  middle  of  the  oeniury  all  of  jUrica  which  had  belonged  to  tia 
\V<:stcir  Empire,  tt^ether  wilh  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  the  Bilonc 
Islands,  had  fallen  to  the  Vandal,  and  in  tlic  time  of  Tfaeockaic 
formed  the  Vandal  kingdom  nbich  was  so  soon  to  disappear agik 
One  step  in  the  course  of  the  Vandal  invasion  of  Africa  is  meinoablt 
for  all  time ;  it  was  in  the  third  month  of  the  siege  of  Hippo  thai 
iu  great  bishop,  "  the  light  and  pillar  of  the  Catholic  Chinch,  ■» 
gently  released  l>y  death  from  the  actual  and  im[ic7iding  rahiBJtitf 
of  his  country." 

Meanwhile,  the  Eastcni  Empire  as  £tr  as  its  geography  iscao- 
cerned  had  suffered  but  little  change.  Barbarian  hosts  had  vKtu 
across  it ;  the  Hun  had  even  penetrated  to  the  gatt-s  of  Constaab- 
nople  ilKlf ;  but  no  pcrniaticDt  kitigdoai  was  established  within  id 
borders.  The  dominion  of  the  emperors  of  the  East  was  stiiltf 
vast  extent,  "bounded,"  as  Gibbon  says,  "by  the  Adriatic  and  the 
Tigris,  and  comprehending  within  its  limits  the  whole  intenal  of 
twenly-five  da)-5'  navigation,  which  separated  the  extreme  cold  of 
Scythia  from  the  tonid  zone  of  Ethiopia."  We  ha\'e  followed  the 
stages  of  a  land  journey  from  one  extremity  of  the  undivided  Empire 
to  the  other ;  now  lei  us  glance  at  llie  stages  of  a  water  journey  fioB 
the  extreme  north  to  the  ejiuerne  south  of  the  Empire  of  the  Eaa— 
from  the  Crimea  lo  vVssouan. 

From  Cherson  (Sebastopol)  to  Constantinople  would  be  same 
400  miles,  and  with  a  fair  wind  i^ould  have  taken  a  Roman  slw 
about  four  days ;   from  Constantinople  to  Rhodes,   between  6» 
and  700  miles,  taking  about  a  week ;   from  Rhodes  to  Alexandria 
was  considered  a  four  days'  sail  in  good  weather — 400  miles ;  and 
ten  days  were  allowed  for  the  navigation  of  the  Nile  from  Alexandria 
to  the  first  Cataract,  a  distance  of  over  Soo  miles.     But  the  oanb 
wind  must  have  blown  with  much  greater  persistency  in  Egypt  thai 
than  it  does  now,  if  the  time  allowed  for  this  last  pan  of  the  jourocf 
was  really  the  usual  lime  taken  in  doing  it. 
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Such  n-3s  the  map  of  £urope  at  tlic  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century.  That  century  saw  many  and  various  changes  pass  over 
ils  tice ;  the  most  striking  in  the  eyes  of  th«  men  of  ibe  lime 
must  have  been  the  extension  of  the  borders  of  the  Eastern  Kmpirc, 
at  the  expense  of  Vandal  and  Goth,  over  all  Italy  and  Africa  and 
part  of  Spain— in  fact,  for  the  time  the  Mediterranean  was  again  a 
Roman  lake  ;  but  this  course  of  Roman  reconquest  depended  upon 
the  military  genius  of  two  men— Belisarius  and  Narses— and  receded 
again,  after  their  disappearance  from  the  scene,  as  rapidly  as  il  had 
advanced.  Far  more  important  in  its  lasting  cifect  upon  the  map 
was  the  steady  growth  of  the  Frankish  power,  which  during  this 
century  swallowed  up  the  Burgundian  kingdom  and  the  East  Gothic 
land  north  of  the  Alps.  Between  Frank  and  Roman  the  East 
Gothic  kingdom  disappeared  altogeiher,  like  that  of  the  Vandal. 
The  ^Vcsl  Goth  was  driven  back  to  the  Pyrenees,  while  to  the  cast 
the  Frankish  Empire  extended  itself  to  the  Elbe,  triumphing  over 
its  heathen  and  barbarous  neighbours  ;  though  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe  the  Saxon  still  maintained  his  independence.  But  it  is  very 
difficult  to  fix  any  dale  for  a  steady  survey  of  the  map  of  Europe; 
either  in  this  century  or  in  the  two  following,  so  shifting  arc  the 
dividing  lines.  Two  or  three  new  peoples,  however,  have  to  be 
noticed  in  this  (the  si.^lh)  century,  as  makers  of  some  definite  and 
more  or  less  lasting  impression  upon  the  map.  The  Lombards  and 
Avars— ihe  first  a  Teutonic,  the  lallcr  a  Turanian  people — after 
devouring  between  them  the  neighbouring  people  of  the  Gcpida;  (a 
Gothic  tiibe),  turned  their  attention  upon  the  Roman  Empire  about 
the  year  570.  The  Lombards  poured  into  Italy,  and  became  practi- 
cally masters  of  the  Italian  mainland  for  two  centuries  ;  while  the 
Avars  spread  themselves,  as  Gibbon  says,  *'  over  the  fair  countries  of 
Walachia,  Moldavia,  Transylvania,  and  the  parts  of  Hungary  beyond 
the  Danube,  and  established  the  Uacian  Empire  of  the  Chagans  (so 
their  king  was  called),  which  subsisted  with  splendour  above  230 
years."  This  seems  somewliat  loo  long  a  term  of  florescence  to 
as^gn  to  the  A\-ar  Empire,  yet  it  certainly  did  exist  for  many  genera- 
tions, though  even  so  the  lasting  interest  of  ilie  Avar,  as  far  as  the 
map  of  Europe  is  concerned,  is  that  he  was  il)e  earliest  forerunner,  to 
make  any  definite  mark  upon  it  at  all,  of  his  terrible  kinsman  the 
Turk,  whose  mark  is  so  viridly  set  upon  it  to  this  day  ;  for,  of  the 
other  forerunners  of  the  Turk,  the  earlier  Hun,  as  wc  hare  seen, 
made  no  permanent  impression ;  while  the  Bulgarians,  originally  a 
Turanian  people  like  Hun,  Avar,  and  Turk,  and  whose  inroads  into 
Southern  Europe  were  about  contemporaneous  with  those  of  the 
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Aw,  becanw  so  thorought;  intennixed  with  the  Slav,  and  n>  coot- 
plctdy  impK^inated  vidi  hts  Kpint,  (liat  the  kingdom  which  ^ 
established  between  the  Danube  and  die  Italluins  about  die  end  of 
the  sixth  centuiy,  and  with  which  the  Eastern  Empire  wiircd  wJiti 
var}-ing  Tonuncs  for  so  long,  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  SUvook;  oet 
TutaniBa,  element  in  Europe.  It  wns  during  this  and  the  acxt 
century  that  the  Slavonic  element  became  the  predominatins  oae,ic 
it  has  c\-ef  since  continued  to  be  throughout  the  Balkan  Pcninsuli, 
as  br,  at  least,  as  race  is  concerned.  Various  tribes  or  the  grot 
Sbv  race,  pressed  out  from  that  seething  turmoil  of  peoples  tn  tbe 
unknowa  regions  of  Nortb-Eastcrn  Euroi>e,  forced  their  way  between 
Frank  and  Avar  tight  down  to  tbe  South  of  Greece.  They  filmed, 
indeed,  at  the  time  no  definite  kingdom  ;  they  were  sometimes 
tributaries  to  the  Eastern  Empire,  sometimes  at  war  with  it;  bat 
whether  at  peace  or  at  war,  whether  conquering  or  conquered,  ibej 
made  their  racial  influence  felt  et'erywherc  throughout  South-Eastern 
Europe,  It  is  a  holly  disputed  question  to  this  day  how  for  tbe 
modern  Greek  of  the  mainland  is  Slav  by  mce.  Yet  one  othcrracc 
must  be  mentioned.  The  Saracens,  welded  into  a  tremendous 
jwwcr  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Mahommcdin  Faith  in  the  se^iemh 
centur)',  began  to  press  in  the  eastern  border  of  the  Empire  mofc 
vigorously,  and  with  more  lasting  cfTccI  than  ever  the  Persian  h»l 
done.  During  that  century  and  the  next  they  ovcnan  the  whole 
of  North  Africa,  sepataiing  it  for  ever  from  the  Empire  ;  indeed, 
from  those  days  until  our  own,  Africa  disappears  from  European 
geography  ;  they  overflowed  into  Spain,  drove  back  tbe  Wert  Goth 
into  the  extreme  north-west  comer  of  the  Peninsula ;  pressed  into  tbe 
heart  of  France,  until  at  lait  their  career  of  conquest  was  checked  by 
Charles  Martel  at  Tours  in  731. 

But  it  is  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century 
arrive  at  any  pause  in  tliis  ebb  and  flow  of  races  and  peoples 
we  may  take  a  steady  survey  of  the  map.  Not  irwlced  that 
pause  was  of  any  long  duration,  but  for  a  time  the  genius  of  Oiarfcs 
the  Great  slays  the  incessant  moveniuits  of  the  last  three  centuries, 
and  restores  a  simplicity  to  the  divisions  of  Eunspe,  of  all  Soulbero 
and  Western  Europe  at  IcAst,  which  makes  some  sort  of  approach  to 
their  simplicity  in  the  first  century — a  simplicity  destined,  however, 
to  be  a  fresh  starting-point  for  new  complexities,  the  devdopmcnt  of 
which  has  constituted  the  geographical  history  of  Europe  for  the  last 
1,000  years.  For  by  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  the  Frank 
had  so  plainly  demonstrated  his  superiority  to  the  other  Teutonic 
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potition  held  by  the  Roman  emperor  in  old  Any*  ;  the  Burgundian 
power  had  been  absorbed  by  the  Frank,  and  the  devouring  Lombard 
had  in  turn  been  devoured  by  him  ;  the  Saxon,  as  far  as  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  is  concerned,  had  shared  the  same  fate  ;  the  Avar 
had  been  crushed,  and  the  advance  of  the  Slav  to  the  west  had  been 
stayed. 

On  Chiistnus  Day,  800,  Charles  received  the  imperial  crown 
at  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  and  the  £mpiic  of  the  ^V'est,  nhidi  had 
been  In  abeyance  since  the  deposition  of  Romulus  Augustus,  was 
revived  in  a  new  form.  This  is  the  picture  in  broad  outline  which 
the  map  of  Europe  presents  in  llie  height  of  Charles's  power.  There 
are  the  three  great  civilised  Empires :  first,  the  Western  Kom^n, 
which  includes  (to  use  again  the  phraseology  of  modem  Europe)  the 
whole  of  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Switzerland,  Germany  up 
to  the  Oder,  Austria,  with  Bohemia  and  Hungary  up  to  the  Danube, 
Northern  and  Central  Italy,  Corsica,  and  the  Spanish  March  up  to 
the  Ebra  Secondly,  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire,  including  what  is 
now  Turkey  in  Europe,  Greece,  with  all  the  eastern  fringe  of  the 
Adriatic,  Southern  Italy  and  ihc  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily;  while 
to  the  east  it  slill  extended  over  Asia  Minor  up  to  a  line  drawn  from 
Trebiiond  to  Tarsus.  Thirdly,  there  was  the  emirate  of  Cordova, 
separated  now  from  ihe  caliphate  of  Bagdad,  and  embracing  practically 
the  wboli;  Spanish  peninsula. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  Slav  swarmed  in  Greece  and  Maccdoniji, 
and  owned  but  very  doubtful  allegiance  to  the  Eastern  Emperor,  while 
higher  up  he  occupied  much  debatable  bnd  between  the  Empires 
of  t])c  East  and  West,  where  his  independent  kingdom  of  Ser\-ia  was 
soon  to  be.  We  have  assigned  Southern  Italy  to  the  East,  but  the 
emperor's  writ  would  not  have  run  fat  inland,  for  the  old  Lombard 
duchy  of  Benevenlum  still  existed  in  semi-independence,  disposed 
to  look  for  its  over-lord,  if  anywhere,  rather  at  Aiichen  than  at  Con- 
stantinople. Cooped  up  into  the  extreme  north-west  comer  of 
Spain  a  remnant  of  the  West  Goths  still  held  out  against  the 
Saracen,  and  was  indeed  even  now  begmning  to  recover  something 
of  the  land  lost  to  ChTistcndom. 

Beyond  these  borders  tlie  divisions  of  Europe  are  sdll  too  in- 
definite to  be  marked  with  any  precision  U|)an  the  map.  Diflurent 
branches  of  the  northern  division  of  the  great  Slav  family,  cut  off 
ftom  their  brethren  in  the  south,  occupy  the  central  plain  of  Europe, 
under  a  vast  variety  of  strange-sounding  names.  North  and  east  of 
them  Turanian  hordes  still  wander  free  ;  while  north-west  of  them 
the  northern  Teutons  are  beginning  to  shape  themselves  into  w^svckA. 
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Slates  in  the  peninsulas  and  islands  wlitch  separate  the  Baltic  lion 
the  Northern  Ocean. 

But  il  is  with  the  break  up  of  Charles's  empire  that  the  UnesnR 
at  last  laid  down  apon  whkh  the  ancr-develo|>inent  of  the  Furoptss 
nationalities  was  to  be  carried  out.  AHer  the  great  emperor'f  deaib 
%  ptocen  of  division,  reunJoti,  and  redirision  went  on  for  matif 
yean  amongst  his  sons  and  descendant},  somewhat  analogous  to  Aat 
which  had  gone  on  in  the  old  Emigre  under  the  suns  and  successots 
of CoiuUntine.  Oflhemany trcatieaof larlrlion  which  wereeSecttd 
the  most  imporUnt  was  thit  signed  at  Verdun  in  843,  of  which  Si 
F.  Pa!j;raYe  has  said  :  "  Tlie  history  of  modem  Europe  is  an  «• 
position  of  the  Treaty  of  Verdun."  Kut  It  is  not  until  the  nctt 
century  that  what  n-as  to  be  the  final  outcome  of  this  treaty  and  ia 
various  confirmations  or  modifications  u-as  really  discernible.  The 
century  which  passed  between  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great  a«l 
Otio  the  Great,  and  which  saw  the  break  up  and  rcconstrtiClion  of 
the  Empire  of  the  West,  was  perhaps  tlie  most  disastrous  wtudi 
Europe  has  ewr  passed  through.  The  Northmen  were  not  only 
founding  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  but  were  sending  out  swarms  of 
savage  pirates,  who  were  the  scourge  and  terror  of  the  whole  coast 
and  every  navigable  river  of  ^Vestern  Europe,  From  the  East  came 
a  scourge  even  more  terrible  in  the  shape  of  tlie  Turanian  Magjir, 
kinsman  of  the  Hun  and  Avar  of  earlier  times,  and  of  the  Turks  of 
later ;  while  the  Saracen,  checked  in  Spain,  amply  avenged  himself 
at  the  expense  of  the  Empire  of  the  East  by  completely  conquering 
the  great  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  and  harrying  all  the  southem 
coast  of  Italy.  But  by  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  these  dtsnipdie 
processes,  in  the  West  at  least,  were  drawing  to  a  close,  atid  recon- 
structive processes  had  well  set  in.  By  that  time  one  may  ay  that 
every  modem  European  nationality  (except  the  Turkish,  if  that  has 
any  riglit  to  be  so  called)  had  been  planted  in  European  soil ;  and 
the  after-story  of  Europe  is  the  story  of  the  persistent  growth  and 
developmeni,  lioweicr  slow  it  may,  in  many  cases,  have  been,  of 
germs  which  had  already  taken  root  by  the  year  1000.  In  the  ease 
yf  ali  ihe  countries  of  Europe  whose  shores  are  washed  by  its 
western  seas  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  slo»y  of  this 
development  has  in  its  broad  outlines  been  a  simple  and  steady  one. 
By  this  time  tlie  three  great  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  L>cnmark, 
Norway,  and  Sweden,  were  well  established,  and  more  or  less 
Christianised  and  civilised  ;  and  though  the  Norman  was  to  provide 
rulers  for  many  oilier  lands  he  was  not  destined  to  convert  any  oth« 
territory  into  a  Scandinavian  kingdon\. 
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By  this  time  il  was  evident  that  the  English  kingdoms  were  to  be 
consolidated  into  one,  and  that  the  English  rule  musl  spread  over 
the  British  Islands ;  and  though  England  mtghl  be  conquered  by 
Dane  or  Norman,  yet  England  could  never  become  a  dependency  of 
Denmark  or  Kormandy,  but  that  in  England,  Dane  and  Nonnan 
alike  must  become  Englishmen. 

By  this  time,  also,  it  was  evident  that  Fraiice  and  Germany  were 
to  be  two ;  that,  though  the  Frank  had  left  his  name  for  ever  on 
France,  it  was  not  to  be  the  (lerman  element,  but  ihc  older  Latinised 
Gallic  clement  which  was  to  be  the  predominating  one  in  her  history. 
When,  in  987,  a  count  of  Paris  took  the  title  of  king,  modem  France 
began  her  career.  And  though  at  ihc  momimt  Hugh  Capet's  terri- 
tory was  by  no  means  the  greatest  in  what  we  know  as  France; 
though  he  was  overshadowed  by  his  powerful  neighbour,  the  Duke 
of  Normandy ;  yet  from  that  time  and  from  that  centre  the  kingdom 
of  France,  however  slowly  and  with  whate^-er  checks,  went  on 
extending  its  sway,  and  feeling  for  its  boundaries  to  the  8ca,  Ihc 
Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  and  the  Rhine.  And  in  Spain  by  this  time  the 
petty  Christian  kingdoms  of  the  North  were  fairly  launched  on  their 
course  of  reconquest,  a  course  to  be  completed  four  centuries  later 
by  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Moor,  and  union  of  the  Christian  powers 
under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

When,  however,  we  pass  to  Central  Europe,  the  story  of  the 
development  of  the  modem  nationalities  is  no  such  steady  and 
unbroken  one.  Nevertheless  here,  too,  we  have  a  new  beginning 
marked  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  centurj-.  When  Otto  the  Great 
reconstituted  the  Empire  of  the  West  as  the  "  Holy  Roman  Empire." 
and  was  crowned  emperor  in  962,  "  Germany  may  be  said  to  have 
taken  definitely  the  place  which  it  was  to  hold  in  modern  Europe." 
But  Gennany  was  not  destined  to  know  any  such  process  of  unifica- 
tion as  France  or  England ;  the  shadow  of  empire  which  hung  upon 
her  was  enough  to  hinder  that.  As  yet  the  names  of  the  two  powers 
which  were  destined  to  be  the  rivals  in  controlling  her  later  develop- 
ment are  scara.-ly  discernible  geographically.  Yet  the  Mark  of 
Austria  (not  yet  a  duchy)  has  its  place  now  upon  tlic  map,  and  the 
house  of  Hapsburg,  though  not  yet  associated  with  Auitiia,  is  already 
in  existence.  Long  lime  indeed  was  yet  to  pass  before  the  house  of 
Hapsburg  came  to  be  the  great  provider  of  emperors,  and  by  imperial 
grants,  or  fortunate  matrimonial  allLinccs,  came  to  make  Austria  the 
leading  power  in  Germany,  Long  time,  too,  w.is  to  pass  before  the 
rival  house  of  Hohcnzollcm  became  associated  with  Brandenburg, 
still  longer  before  Hohcnzollcrn  and  Brandenburg  were  assc 
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viih  Pnusia.  But  the  HolicnioLIenu,  too,  in  Otto's  time  tre  in 
e»slcncc,  ftnd  Brandenburg  and  Prussia  arc  names  known  to  tbe 
map,  though  the  latter  onl)-  as  yet  applies  to  far  distant  Sbvooic 
lands  on  the  Baltic — outside  the  Etnpirc  and  still  heathen. 

It  has  been  reserved  for  our  own  ccntuiy  to  see  the  final  cxiinctiaD 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Emi>ire,  in  whose  history  Austria  had  so  long 
played  the  leading  part ;  and  our  own  century,  too,  has  seen  the 
constniciion  of  a  new  German  Empire  under  the  leadership  of 
Prussia,  from  which  Au.ttria  has  sItogctbLT  withdrawn,  to  fonii,  along 
with  the  allied  kingdom  of  Hungary,  a  strange  cmpir«  of  her  own 
over  many  and  much-mixed  races — Magjars,  Teutons,  and  Sla\-s. 

It  is  from  OttoS  lime  tiiat  that  great  kingdom  of  Hungary  dates 
the  true  beginning  of  its  history.  The  terrible  Magyar,  tained  by 
him,  speedily  became"  settled,  civilised,  and  Christianised,  and  was 
thus  prepared  to  afford,  as  it  has,  the  solitary  instance  of  a  non-Aiyaa 
immigrant  race  maintaining  its  non-Aryan  characteristics,  and  yet 
assuming  a  lasting  place,  and  playing  on  honourable  port,  amongst 
the  modern  peoples  of  Europe. 

In  Otto's  lime  there  was  still  a  remnant,  and  an  important  one, 
left  in  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  or  Acles,  of  the  great  middle 
kingdom  of  Lotharingia  between  Eastern  and  Western  Franks 
which  had  been  furmed  at  the  partition  of  Verdiin  ;  but  it  irts 
destined  for  ihc  must  pari  lo  be  absorbed  in  l-'rancc,  and  ts  only 
represented  on  the  moderr  nap  by  Switicrland  ;  though  Bclgiumand 
the  Netherlands  may  also  L>c  regarded  tts  liagmcnts  of  the  origiaal 
Lotharingia  whose  name  slitl  lives  in  Lorraine.  The  unification  of 
Italy  was  still  more  impeded  than  that  of  Germany  by  the  idea  of 
empire,  for  both  East  and  W'est  looked  to  her  as  the  fount  of 
imperial  authonty,  and  either  Empire  still  called  itself  Roman,  though 
one  w-as  now  as  distinctively  German  as  tlic  other  was  Creek.  Italy 
was  torn  asunder ;  all  (he  south  was  nominally  pan  of  the  Eastern 
Empite,  though,  as  we  have  seen,  Sicily  and  Sardinia  had  been  rent 
away  by  the  Saracens,  and  the  allegiance  of  the  duchy  of  Bencventuia 
was  of  so  doubtful  a  sort ;  while  all  the  north,  except  Venice  and 
Ravenna  and  a  thin  line  of  coast,  was  part  of  the  Western  Empire. 
Yet  now,  in  the  norlb  at  all  events,  the  idea  of  a  separate  Italian 
kingdom,  partially  realised  as  it  liad  been  in  Lombard  times,  was 
revived  ;  and  when  German  emperors  descended  from  the  Alps  to 
claim  the  allegiance  of  Italy  and  to  receive  the  crown  of  empire  at 
Rome,  they  had  to  submit  to  be  crowned  again  at  Milan  with  the 
iron  crown  of  Lonibardy,  as  being  not  only  lords  of  the  empire  but 
kings  also  of  a  distinct  kingdom  of  Italy.  And  though  Italy  vas  to 
wait  so  many  centuries,  even  lo  out  oisn.  UKvt%,  foi  Uvi  realisation  o( 
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the  idea,  ycl  it  was  never  whoUy  lost,  and  the  hope  of  independence 
was  never  wholly  eninguished  from  that  day  lo  this.  It  underlay 
all  the  many  and  various  rules  to  which  Italy  has  been  subjected — 
the  rule  of  the  Norman  in  Sicily,  and  in  tbc  southern  mainland  (who 
saved  those  lands  from  the  Saracen  and  severed  them  from  the  Greek), 
of  the  Angevin  and  the  Aragonese  and  the  Bourbon ;  it  l\as  sur\-ived 
the  papal  rule  in  the  centre;  and  in  the  north  it  has  survixed  the  im- 
perial rule,  and  the  times  of  the  Free  Cities,  and  the  despots,  and  the 
rival  claims  of  France  and  Spain  ;  and  has  at  last  been  realised  so 
strangely  imdec  tbc  house  of  Savoy,  a  bouse  just  about  to  begin  its 
career  tn  Otto's  days,  but  then  and  for  long  after  rather  as  a  Bur* 
gundian  than  Italian  power. 

Turning  10  the  Eastern  Empire  itself,  it  might  seem  at  first  sight 
as  if  the  condition  of  things  shown  by  the  mapat  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century  had  nothing  at  all  in  common  with  that  shown  by  the  map 
of  to-day.  For  the  Eastern  Empire  was  still,  in  those  days,  of  vast 
extent— greater  indeed  apparently  than  it  had  been  for  many  genera- 
tions, for  by  this  time  the  Bulgarian  Empire,  so  long  a  standing 
menace  lo  Coiistaminople,  had  been  not  only  Siavoniriscd  as  we 
have  already  seen,  but  Christianised  and  also  humbled  in  the  field  by 
more  than  one  vigorous  emperor  of  the  East ;  indeed  it  was  already  or 
very  shortly  afterwards  incorporated  again  in  tlie  Empire  ;  as  also  for 
tbe  moment  was  the  neighbouring  Slavonic  kingdom  of  Serbia.  The 
Einpiieofthe  East,  too,  had  outlived  the  terror  of  the  Saracen,  and  its 
botindaties  in  the  east  had  extended  with  the  decline  of  the  Saracenic 
power.  Nevertheless,  the  forces  were  at  work  which  brought  about 
its  llnal  fall ;  the  tramp  of  the  tenible  Turk  might  already  be  heard 
on  its  far  eastern  confines,  and  the  era  of  the  Crusades  was  at  hand. 
Innumerable  changes  took  place,  on  the  face  of  the  map,  in  the 
Balkan  peninsula  during  the  long  decline  of  the  Empire  \  indepen* 
dent  kingdoms  and  duchies  ro&e  and  fell,  some  e%'idently  paltry,  some 
apparently  very  great,  but  all  temporary.  Tliere  was  another  great 
Servian  empire,  and  another  Bulgarian  kingdom;  there  were  manifold 
little  Greek  States  whether  ruled  by  Greeks  or  by  Crusaders  from  the 
West ;  there  was  the  Latin  conquest  of  Constantinople  itself ; 
ne^'ertheless,  underlying  all  these  changes  and  underlying  the  great 
devastating  6ood  of  Turkish  conquest,  which  swept  them  all  away, 
the  mixed  Slavonic  and  Creek  racial  clement  remained  at  bottom  the 
suongest  and  most  persistent  one  throughout  the  peninsula,  and  it 
has  been  left  for  our  own  time  to  see  Slavonic  and  Greek  kingdoma 
and  principalities  emerging  again  as  tbe  Turkish  Sood  recedes. 

Looking  finally  to  North-eastern  Europe,  peopled  for  the  most 
part  by  the  other  great  branch  of  the  Slav  uoe,  N(t  ?\T\i  ».  "Cftt  ^tA 
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of  the  tenth  centtirj-  something  of  definite  outline  beginning  to  appear 
in  that  turmoil  of  wandering  and  contending  tribes.  Many  of  ibc 
westenunost  trib«  h.id  beim  or  were  to  be  incoqwrated  in  the  Hoij 
Romait  Kmpire,  or  Iiad  l>ecnme  its  tributaries,  such  as  the  Czccbi  cf 
Bohemia,  whose  kingdom  was  to  ptay  such  an  important  part  to 
imperial  history.  And  now,  amongst  the  tribes  of  the  vast  eaitera 
plain  the  two  destined  to  be  the  protagonists  of  that  part  of  the 
European  stage  had  each  of  them  already  l>esiin  its  national  life. 
Already  in  the  ninth  ccnturj*  a  tribe  of  l.£chs  liad  changed  their 
name  for  Poles,  meaning  in  ihcir  own  tongue  the  people  oTthe  plain* 
— the  great  plains  of  the  \^istuU ;  and  now  at  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century  there  is  a  Polish  kingdom  under  a  powerful  king.  Hoe  its 
history  begins— so  full  (as  Dean  Church  says)  of  turbulence  ami 
incorrigible  anardiy  within,  of  ngf;ression  and  tyrannous  iosdciKi: 
without — and  jwrhaps  of  all  histories  tlie  most  pathetic  at  its  close. 

And  ahcady  in  the  ninth  century  some  Slavonic  and  Finnish  tribci, 
welded  together  under  a  band  of  Scandinavian  leaders  or  conquerors, 
kinsmen  of  the  Norman  conquerors  in  the  west  and  south,  began  to 
be  known  dimly  to  Greek  and  Latin  writers  as  "  the  Russ."  By  the 
end  of  the  lenlh  century  they  had  liecome  a  dreaded  power ;  in  their 
ships  they  found  their  way  down  the  rivers  of  the  nonh,  throu^ 
Mongol  hordes  of  Patzinaks  and  Chasirs,  into  the  Euxin^  and 
became  a  new,  though  passing,  terror  to  the  Empire  by  sea,  as  those 
hordes  were  an  old  and  abiding  one  by  land.  Already  that  strange 
prophecy  had  arisen  that  in  the  last  days  the  Russians  should  become 
masters  of  Constantinople.  But  the  time  of  Russia's  abiding  great- 
ness was  not  yet ;  she  bad  yet  to  be  humiliated  by  the  Pole  on  the 
west,  and  to  feel  the  Tartar  yoke  from  the  east  imposed  upon  her 
for  centuries  ;  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  lifteenih  centur)*  thit 
that  yoke  was  finally  broken  and  Russia  freed  to  enter  U(>on  thtt 
forward  path  which,  as  we  know  so  well,  she  treads  to^lay. 

Such  was  the  map  of  Europe,  looking  si  it  broadly,  at  the  end 
of  the  first  Christian  millennium.  There  was  a  widespread  feeling  ax 
the  time  that  some  great  crisis  was  taking  place ;  many  deemed  thai 
the  end  of  all  things  was  at  h.ind  and  forsook  their  employnKDt^ 
renounced  their  properties,  and  thronged  the  monasteries.  But  it 
was  not  the  agony  of  death  upon  which  Europe  had  entered — -rather 
ivas  it  the  throes  of  birth,  the  birth  of  the  modem  nationalities.  And 
we,  as  we  look  at  the  map  of  that  time,  feel  that  it  is  no  longer  the 
map  of  the  old  world,  but,  in  spite  of  all  the  changes  which  hive 
since  passed  upon  it,  that  it  is  already  the  map  of  modem  Einopc. 

WRAV  W.  BUHT. 
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MORE    DIABOLICAL   FOLK-LORE 

RELATING    TO    DEFINITE 

LOCALITIES.' 


DIABOLICAL  inlerpretations  of  natumi  objects  and  phenomcDa 
arc  not  uncommon  in  local  folk-lore,  and  it  ts  not  didicult  to 
understand  how  the  nauseous  sulphur  springs  of  Harrogate  were 
regarded  as  issuing  slrnight  out  of  hell  itself.  The  chalybeate  waters 
of  Tunbridge  Wells  are  said  to  owe  their  ruddy  tint  and  queer  taste 
to  the  fact  that  St,  Dunstan  flung  his  pincers  into  ihcm  after  lliat 
memorable  encounter '  recorded  in  the  old  rhyme  : — 

Skint  Ditiistan,  *s  the  story  ^fitt, 
Once  pull'd  the  devil  by  the  dmc 
With  (ctl-hol  tongs,  which  made  him  loar, 
Thm  he  w*»  hctrd  lliree  mile*  or  more  !  • 

or  that  tlie  glowing  proboscis — and  a  long  snout  is  one  of  the 
most  marked  features  of  the  fiend  in  mediKval  art— was  itielf 
plunged  into  the  healing  well,*  when  its  owner  had  taken  a  flying 

'  See  Tkt  GmlUmaa'i  Afagasint,  November  1896. 

*  In  one  popttlai  vcrtion  of  Dunstin'x  adventure  with  the  devil,  the  latlct  b 
represented  as  seeiag  the  mint  at  woilc  in  an  e^en  ihed  shoeing  a  hone,  and 
(e<|iie»ling  to  be  shod  himself.  So  the  devil  was  maite  fait  hj  a  iirong  halter  to 
a  Viyii  fixed  in  the  h.iII,  and  the  0]«raliun  n-a:i  begun.  But  Dunstan,  ktiovring 
with  whom  he  had  In  deal,  dii.ve  the  first  nail  into  n  very  lender  |™rt  of  hi»  hoof 
(»o  thni  he  hm  been  lame  ever  since),  nor  would  the  Snint  release  him  uolil  he 
bad  prdmiscd,  with  retl'hut  pincet^  ni  his  now.  ne%'er  to  cotne  near  the  village 
again,  or  meddle  with  imiihs,  or  cross  any  tlireshulit  where  a  horse-shoe  might  be 
nailed  up, 

'  Soiithcy's  lines  on  St.  Romiinid  arc  coneeme<l  with  tmdiiional  confticU  of  a 
limitni  sort  ;  and  has  not  Littlict's  nllempt  to  hit  iho  devil  with  hU  bkitand  left 
a  stain  upon  the  wall  nt  Ihe  Castle  of  the  WnrtUrrg  ? 

•  Men  Dodds  *0)-s  cf  "St.  Ronan's  Well '"  (in  Scott's  novel  which  bean  that 
title):— "Folk  had  >  jcsl  that  St.  I^onan  dookii  the  devil  in  Ihe  waal  which 
gu'd  il  laite  a)'c  since  of  brinulone."  The  saline  spring  at  Inneilcilheni  near 
Peebles,  is  said  to  have  ttecn  the  original  in  Ihts  case. 
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leap'  out  of  the  Saint's  Cell  al  Mayfi«l(l,  some  nine  or  ten  aSta 
away.' 

'I'bc  triple  form  of  the  EilOun  Hilk  in  Roxbur^hxhrnr,  as  moj  be 
read  in  one  of  the  notes  appended  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  Lay  of  tbe 
Last  Minstrel,"  was  populaily  believed  to  be  due  to  infernal  ageocy. 
"Michael  Scolt  was,  once  upon  a  time,  much  cmbanassed  bj  t 
spirit,  for  whom  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  finding  consont 
employmenL  He  commanded  him  to  baiJd  a  cau/d,  or  tf""*'**-<. 
across  the  Tweed  at  Kelito  ;  it  was  accomplislied  in  one  ni^t,  and 
still  docs  honour  to  the  infcnial  architect.*  Michael  ncn  ordered 
that  Kildon  Hill,  which  was  then  a  uniform  cone,  should  be  divided 
into  three.  Another  night  was  sufficient  to  part  its  summit  into  the 
three  picturesque  peaks  which  it  now  bears.  At  length  the  cncluDIcr 
conquered  this  indefatigable  demon,  by  employing  bim  in  the  bcqie- 
less  and  endless  task  of  making  ropes  out  of  sea  sand."  *     The  worn 

■  So  in  tb*  Gennaa  I(gtn<l  of  the  devil's  dntb,  *An  he  has  hcea  Uoidcd  \jj 
the  nuiii  wliom  he  a^  to  (limisli  him  with  a  (Mir  of  new  eye*,  the  cbeatxd  fiend 
In  his  offmy  leapt  out  of  the  house,  ciin)ing  wsay  wilh  him  the  bencJi  to  wHA 
he  hul  been  bouniL     [Giimni's  Dtuiuhe  Mytkohgit,  ch.  33.) 

'  Accoiilinj;  lo  bonic  tulhoritii^,  Gto&lonbuiy  was  Ihc  kcdc  of  thii  fyp<|jrti  M 
of  many  olhcn  in  wliich  the  Tcniplei'  <tii:guisc(l  hitnicK  under  nrioua  fbtan. 

*  There  ii  a  line  of  locks  in  ihc  livcr  Sxxle,  below  EsbcKh,  known  ■>  Ac 
Dcvil'a  dam,  obout  which  a  slor)'  m  (old  of  woman't  wil  knd  hit  owb  deCM,  A 
roill  b  Mid  to  have  formerly  stood  there,  tcept  tj  a  widow  :  bal  the  dtai  »u 
•adiy  out  of  rcp^r.  and  liiile  busincu  could  be  done.  Under  these  rliriiinWinrir 
Ihe  devil  pineuled  hlii;»c1f  bcfoie  live  one  evening,  and  offered  (a  build  k  dcw 
dam  that  very  nlghr,  and  10  linisli  it  befuie  the  iliird  ct«w  of  ihe  codr,  if  Ac 
would  only  «ign  )ier  name  in  his  book.  The  itill!>wife  gladly  ;^rc«<l  to  that 
terms,  especially  as  she  saw  what  n  number  of  dialinguishcd  sigoitures  Ihe  book 
already  conlnined.  But  no  sooner  had  the  bargain  been  siiuck,  th*n  aa  awtiil 
tempest  arose,  the  liver  began  la  ovetflaw  its  banks  '^"d  ncilhing  waa  heard  bu 
Illc  bowling  of  the  wind,  the  rush  of  water,  and  the  crash  of  rocks.  Thai  ikl 
woman,  in  her  lerior,  ran  into  the  hen-house,  and,  clapping  her  hands,  imitalcd 
tbe  crowing  of  a  cock  10  lutunilly  that  she  roused  chanticleer  to  ertler  hiu 
competiiiuu  with  her  as  lustily  as  he  could.  At  the  third  crow  tbe  tumuh  of  1^ 
elements  was  hushed,  and  the  mill  saved  from  destniclioo.  VThen  Ibc  tDDrTuag 
really  came,  huge  fragments  of  rocks  were  seen  licaped  up  acroa  the  river,  aftl 
only  two  or  three  stones  were  wanting  lu  complete  a  dam  which  would  ban 
eaused  a  most  disastrous  inundau'on.     { M.  Eisd,  SagtniiK*  lUi  f^ifthitdei.) 

'  With  this  hamiless  diversion  of  the  demon's  restless  energies  may  lie  eoa- 
pared  a  supetsiilious  custom  which  Is  practised  in  one  part  of  PorlugaL     AtoiCMj 
tolhenoithof  Cuimaraes  tbete  Is  a  bridge  over  the  river  Ave,  eallcd  "Ttwl 
of  St.  John."    When  anyone  in  that  neighbourhood  is  sick,  and  ^paln  1 
getting  any  relief  from  medicines,  he  or  she  is  carried  at  midnight  to  the 
of  the  bridge  ;  and  a  priest  accompanies  the  sick  pei«on,  carrying  a  Urge  btf  1 
millet.     After  a  form  of  exorcism  has  been  uttered,  the  cilllet  is  thrown  ova  ibe 
bridge,  followed  by  three  haodfuls  of  silt ;  and  the  dciil  U  believed  Ibere  aal 
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casts,  which  are  found  in  multitudes  on  cveiy  sandy  shore  at  low 
water,  arc  in  Scotland  accounted  for  ns  the  abortive  efforts  at  rope 
making  on  the  part  of  this  or  sonic  other  fiend  once  in  the  service 
of  Michael  ScotL' 

The  way  in  which  the  Irish  imagination  accounts  for  the  curious 
notch  in  the  Devil's  Bit  Mountain,  Tipperar)',  is  indicated  in  its  very 
name.  But  there  are  two  versions  of  the  legend.  According  to  one, 
it  is  said  that  Nickie  Ben,  just  to  tr>'  how  shaq)  his  teeth  were,  bit  a 
piece  off  the  upper  edge  ;  but,  finding  it  rather  loo  hard  eren  for  his 
digestion,  he  threw  it  up  at  Cnshe!,  in  the  same  county,  where  it  has 
remained  ever  since.  In  cuniirmation  of  the  story,  it  is  gravely 
asserted  that  the  Rock  of  Cashel  would  exactly  fit  into  the  gap  left 
in  the  aforesaid  mountain.  In  "  Notes  and  Queries,"  June  14, 1851, 
the  tale  is  told  as  follows : — "  In  the  Bamane  mountains,  near 
Templemore,  Ireland,  there  is  a  large  dent  or  hollow,  visible  at  the 
distance  of  twenty  miles,  and  known  by  the  name  of  tlie  '  Devil's 
Bit.'  .  .  .  There  is  a  foolish  tradition  that  the  devil  was  obliged,  by 
one  of  the  saints,  to  make  a  road  for  his  reverence  across  an  ex- 
tensive bog  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  so,  talcing  a  piece  of  the 
mountain  in  his  mouth,  he  strode  over  the  bog  and  deposited  a  road 
behind  him  I " 

The  Eildon  Hills  just  mentioned  are  closely  associated  with 
Elfin  tradition,  a  branch  of  supernatural  folk-lore  which  passes  in- 
sensibly into  demonology.  Here  was  the  cav«rn  through  which 
Thomas  the  Rhymer  was  led  by  the  Queen  of  Fairy  Land  into  her 
own  realms.  He  had  made  her  acquaintance  as  he  lay  on  Huntley 
Bank  ;  whither,  after  seven  (or  three)  years'  sojourn  underground, 
she  brought  him  back,  when  he  was  in  danger  of  being  selected  as 

ih«n  lo  love  the  body  ihat  Itc  has  been  inrmenting,  and  tu  aiuum  himself  hence- 
foith  with  trying  to  count  the  grains  of  millci,  a  iisk  which  he  will  never  be  able 
to  finish  till  the  ent!  of  Ihe  woiM.  Tlieie  is  alju  n  popukr  Portuguetc  rhyme 
which  may  be  tr&nstatet) : — 

If  the  devtl  shoiili]  come 
To  keep  wmch  on  nie, 
I'll  bid  him  go  count 
The  tands  of  Ihc  lex 

[TnuUfitt  fcpiilaru  /Vr/<«w«o*,  por  Z.  C.  Pedroso.) 

<  Sa  the  Comith  Treccagle,  tftet  h.iving  vainly  (oiled  to  empty  Dounue  Pool 
on  Bodmin  Moot  with  i  petfomted  limpet  shell,  was  aftrtwaiili  condemned  to 
»pin  rope*  of  sind  on  the  eoasl  ne»i  Tadslow,  und  lastly  lo  sweep  the  sands  from 
Poitbcumow  liny  round  the  headlanil  of  Tul- Fed  □- Pen  with  into  NsnjiaJ  Cove, 
near  l<and's  End,  where  he  Blill  Ubours  it  \\\s  iirjiossildc  task  ;  and  at  night  hit 
wailing  may  be  beard,  or  feuful  roais  if  stoinu  are  brewing. 
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put  of  the  tribute  paid  at  ceftain  times  to  the  powen  of  hdL^ 
After  his  rclum  he  lived  some  year*  longer  in  his  tower  of  Ercildnv , 
(or  EatislonX  and  enjoyed  peat  repuution  ss  a  true  prophet; 
one  day,  under  ihe  guidance,  it  vras  said,  of  a  mystcrioos  i 
hind,  he  disappeared  once  nwre  from  among  l)ie  haunis  of  men,  and 
"during  his  rirtlremcnt  has  been  supposed  from  time  to  lime  tttle 
levying  furew  to  ukc  the  field  in  some  crisis  of  his  countrj-sfiM. 
The  story  has  often  been  told  of  a  daring  horsc-jodtey  having  boM 
a  black  horse  to  a  man  of  rcnenible  and  antique  appeaiaoce,  lAa 
appoimed  the  remarkable  hiUoclc  upon   Eildon   Hills,   called  the 
Luckcn-harc,  as  the  place  where,  altwelvco'clock  at  night,  hesbouU 
receive  the  price.     He  came,  his  money  vitis  paid  in  ancient  mm, 
and  he  was  invited  by  Iiis  customer  to  view  his  residence;     The 
trader  in  horses  followed  his  guide  in  the   deepest   astonishment 
through  several  long  ranges  of  stalls,  in  each  of  which  a  horse  stood 
motionless,  while  an  armed  warrior  lay  equally  still  at  the  ctur^') 
feet.     '  All  these  men,*  said  the  wizard  in  a  whisi^n-,  '  will  awaken  at 
the  battle  of  Sheriffmoor.'     At  the  extrcmily  of  this  cxtraordtnti; 
dep6t  hung  a  sword  and  a  horn,  which  the  prophet  pointed  out 
to  the  horse-dealer  as  containing  the  means  of  disisolvtng  the  apffl, 
The  man,  in  confusion,  took  the  horn,  and  attempted  to  wind  it 
The  horses  instantly  started  in  their  stath,  stamped,  and  Khook  their 
bridles,  the  men  nrosc  nnd  clnshod  their  nrmour,  and  the  nurt^ 
tcrriflcd  at  the  tumult  he  had  esicilcd,  dropped  the  horn  ftom  fail 
hand.     A  voice  like  Hut  of  a  giant,  louder  c^-en  than  the  tumolt 
around,  pronounced  these  words  ; — 

Woe  lo  the  (owiud  llint  ever  lie  vnt»  bom, 

Thfti  did  not  dr&w  the  iwotd  b«rore  he  blew  the  ha«ii  1 

A  whirlwind  expelled  the  horse-dealer  from  the  cavern,  the  aittaaec 
to  which  he  could  never  again  find."  *  (Scott's  "  Deroonology  and 
Witchcraft,"  Letter  IV.)  "  It  is  a  circumstance  worth  notice,"  addi 
our  author,  "that  although  this  edition  of  the  (ale  is  limited  to  the 
year  1715  hy  the  very  mention  of  the  SherilTraoor,  yet  a  similar  story 
appears  to  have  been  current  duruig  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliubetb^ 
which  is  given  by  Reginald  Scot."'  The  story  agrees  with  the  pre- 
ceding one  in  the  sale  of  a  horse  to  the  prophet  "  of  Learmonts,"  » 

'  See  "  Thomas  llie  Rhymer,"  Pa«  I.,  in  >icou'G  Miustrtity  tf  Ht  SutUA 
Btrdtr.     The  eldest  version  of  Ihe  legend  is  (^vcn  in  an  >p|>tndii. 

■  This  legend  \%  liiM  by  Mr.  M^ncute  D.  Conway  in  Fr^tr'i  Magaamt  fet 
March,  lS6g,  in  such  a  way  us  to  imply  that  the  old  geiitlciiMn  was  the  dc<ii 
hiniKir. 

■  A  Dhceifst  remfmcttE  devils  and  S/irili.     Sook  ii. ,  ch.  j. 
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Thomas  ihe  Rhjtncr  vras  often  called  in  po[)uhr  tradition  ;  the 
passage  undei^TOund  to  the  purchaser's  abode,  llio  men  in  armour 
lying  as  if  asleep,  and  Che  reality  of  the  money  paid,  nhich  turns  out, 
in  this  version,  to  be  double  the  amount  nhich  he  thought  bad  been 
paid  him.  Thae  is  no  mention  made  of  any  enchanted  sword  or 
bom ;  but  these  features  of  the  story  occur  in  a  somewhat  similar 
legend  connected  with  an  imaginary  cavern  in  the  rock  beneath 
Richmond  Casile  in  Yorkshire,  Here  the  raythica!  King  Arthur  and 
his  Knights  of  the  Round  Table  are  supposed  to  be  sleeping,  until 
the  hour  of  their  country's  sorest  need  shall  nalcen  them  for  her 
deliverance.'  Tradition  tells  of  one  who  strayed  into  the  x-ast  and 
vaulted  chamber  by  accident,  and  there  beheld  the  slumbering 
warriors  of  ancient  Britain.  Spying  a  sword  of  univonted  si^tc,  he 
half  drew  it  from  Ihe  richly  orttamenti;d  scabbard,  but  quickly  re- 
placed it  in  alarm  when  he  siiw  a  slir  among  the  sleepers.  He  fled, 
and,  as  he  did  so,  a  mysterious  voioe  was  heard,  saying  : — 

Poller,  rwtct  Thoniion  1 
ir  thou  had  either  iliawn 
The  iword,  or  blown  that  horn, 
Tbou'd  l>cen  the  luelueo  man 
Th»t  ynA  cvci  bom ! 

The  wonderful  iMper  who  charmed  tlic  children  of  Hamdn  in 
Hanover  with  his  music,  so  that  they  followed  him  into  the  heart 
of  a  neighbouring  mountain  which  closed  behind  them,*  was  regarded 
by  many  who  told  the  tale  as  an  incarnation  of  the  Evil  One.  So 
old  Burton,  in  "The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy"  (I'art  i.,  section  i) : 
"  At  Hammel,  in  Sa.vony,  An.  1484,  so  Junii,  the  devil,  in  like- 
ness of  a  pied  piper,  carried  away  130  children  that  were  nexer  alter 
seen." 

Mountain  demons  are  widely  distributed  throughout  the  world, 
05  far  even  as  China  and  Japan.  Miners  used  once  to  dread  meeting 
them  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  for  in  such  a  case  ii  was  believed 
that  the  face  of  the  beholder  was  liable  to  be  twisted  round  so  as 
to  look  behind  him  all  the  test  of  his  life.  Robert  Burton,  however, 
in  discussing  subterranean  devils,  says  that  "  the  metal-men  in  many 
places  account  it  good  luck,  a  sign  of  treasure  and  rich  ore  when 

■  The  same  bctief  has  aiuchfd  I'^iclf  to  many  another  hero,  tuch  at  Kail  the 
CiiMl,  BtulntotMi,  and  the  Hungmian  King  Muhks  Cutviaus.  The  lost  u  laid 
to  have  nppcaicd  lo  a  Cuiiilhian  peasant,  10  have  ihown  him  his  tluniLciinc; 
warriors,  each  with  sword  by  hit  s.&i  and  hand  upon  hiii  horde's  bridle,  ready  to 
mount  and  lake  ihe  Getd  when  a  miehiy  wind  fchtU  ftweep  through  the  land. 

■  Btowning  has  made  (he  ttory  familiu  lo  all  Engliih  rc^cta. 
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they  see  ihem  "  ("Anat.  of  Me1ai«L,"  Part  i,  section  a).  Rt^iaU 
Scot,  too,  wtftcs  in  his  *'  Discotine  concerning  DeWIs  and  Spuiti' 
(Book  i^  ch.  3i):  " Damoius  montam  are  such  as  iroHc  in  die 
minemis,  and  further  the  iroric  of  the  bbouren  vronderfuily,  wlio  m 
nothing  afraid  of  them."  These  imin  are,  of  coarse,  tbe  liaeai 
descendants  of  the  dwarfs  of  Teutonic  >fythology  ;  bat  Nonbm 
Europe  has  no  monopoly  in  such  eupemaltual  dwellers  under- 
ground, though  their  characteristics  vary  with  their  localittai 
Gervase  of  Tilbury,  an  old  chronicler  of  the  twelfth  century,  telli  tt 
a  dark,  unfathomable  lake  on  the  almost  inaccessible  suntmit  of 
Mount  Canigou,  in  the  eastern  Pyrenees,  where  the  demons  haiTe  a 
dwelling  that  ix  like  a  palace  for  si^te,  but  to  most  people  both  the 
pahccandthcdcmonstliemselvesareinvisible.  If  anyone  dropsastooe 
or  other  solid  substance  into  the  lake,  a  tempest  immediately  bnaks 
out,  as  though  the  demons  were  cniage<l  at  the  insult.  He  goes  on 
to  say,  tliat  a  certain  man,  who  lived  near  the  motmtains,  was  ooc 
day  so  much  disturbed  by  the  incessant  squalling  of  his  infini 
daughter,  that  in  his  irritation  he  expressed  a  wish  that  the  devil 
would  uke  her.  The  child  was  instantly  carried  off  hy  a  pack  of 
demons,  always  on  the  watch  for  such  opporiuniiies.'  Seven  yait 
afterwards  a  peasant  met  upon  (he  mounuin  a  man  running  at  full 
speed  and  crying  out  in  a  doleful  voice,  "Alas  *  wretched  man  that  I 
ani]  how  shall  I  rid  myself  of  this  burd<;n,  wliidi  crushes  me  vsAs 
its  enormous  weight  i "  Being  asked  what  was  the  matter,  he 
answered  that  for  the  last  seven  years  he  had  been  ridden  every  day 
across  the  mountains  by  demons,'  to  whose  tender  mercies  be  had 
been  thoughtlessly  consigned.  And  as  a  token  of  the  truth  of  such 
things,  he  instanced  the  cose  of  a  young  girl,  whose  family  and  hooe 
he  mentioned  by  name,  who  had  been  subjected  to  a  similar  impre- 
cation, and  was  now  living  there  in  the  service  of  the  same  denoM. 
He  added  that  her  masters  had  had  enough  of  her,  atKl  wooM 
willingly  restore  her  to  her  father,  if  he  would  only  come  and  ask  for 
her.  'I'he  astonished  peasant  iminedbtely  sought  the  father  of  the 
damsel,  who  was  still  bemoaning  his  fate  in  hai-ing  lost  her.  He 
was  told  how  he  might  recover  his  child,  and,  nothing  loth,  he 
climbed  up  to  the  lake  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  adjured  the 
demons  by  the  divine  name  to  give  him  back  his  daughter.     Aflo 

■  Cf.  Ibe  IrUh  ilory  of  the  devil  u)d  (he  hculh-moncy  CoIImIot  {f!mt^m*w't 
Mtgaiine,  Novcmbet  1896,  p.  485). 

'  or  themoibid  oppttnion  fell  in  sleep  It  iintiil  indiiTercndytn  lome  parti  M 
Ceimony  either  "the  devil"  ot  "[he  nighlmate  hu  tictdea  w  shaken  Ihee." 
(Crimni'*  Ttul.  Mjilh.,  truixbted  by  Siallybrus,  ^  464.) 
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a  while  the  girl  appeared,  driven  as  it  were  before  a  sudden  l>last  of 
wind  that  arose,  tall  in  stature,  but  so  thin  that  she  seemed  nothing 
but  skin  and  bones,  wiih  tolling  cjcs  and  a  frightful  expresuon  of 
countenance  She  spoke  no  language  that  could  be  understood,  and 
there  was  scarce  anything  human  about  her.  The  disappointed 
father  was  in  doubt  whether  it  were  worth  his  while  to  keep  her,  and 
consulted  his  Bishop,  who  presented  her  before  his  flock  as  a 
warning  against  idle  words;  but  his  advice  to  the  father  is  left  untold.' 
The  Irish  Mount  Cruachan, 

That  gicit  hill,  *'  of  e«glc»  "  named, 
llngh  Ciuaehjn,  thai  o'ct  the  western  deep 
liung  through  sca*inUt,  uiih  tliadowinc;  ciag  on  cng, 

is  said  to  have  been  the  haunt  of  demons  till  St.  Patrick  banished 
them  for  ever ; — 

Routed  with  psalm,  and  maliion,  and  ban, 

As  ftom  B  (ling  flung  forth.* 

Personal  appeals  to  the  devil  arc  held  by  popular  belief  to  be  at 
least  as  efficacious  as  imprecations  uttered  by  another.  The  latter 
has  already  received  illustration  :  tivo  Gcnnan  tales  will  confirm  the 
force  of  the  former.  In  one  of  these  a  girt,  who  was  dancing  at 
some  village  festival,  bauied  tliat  no  partner  could  tire  her  at  the 
sport,  not  even  the  devil  himself,  and  she  only  wished  he  would  come 
s.nd  try  her.  Hardly  had  she  uttered  the  words,  when  a  coach  drove 
up,  out  of  which  stepped  a  fine  gentleman,  who  begged  pcimission 
to  take  part  in  the  dancing.  This  v.-3s  no  sooner  granted  llian  he 
accosted  the  damsel  already  meniiuned,  and  asked  her  to  be  his 
partner  for  the  rest  of  the  night,  ijhc  gLidly  consented,  and  danced 
with  him  so  incessantly  and  with  such  activity,  th.il  all  the  rest  of 
the  patty  gaud  on  the  pair  with  surprise,  wliich  was  changed  into 
alarm  when  it  was  perceived  that  the  gentleman  had  hoofs,  and 
was  indeed  the  devil  himself.  So  the  musicians  were  told  to  play 
the  ajr,  "  Begone  ye  fiends  of  hell,"  which  no  demon  can  abide.  All 
present  joined  in  the  words,  and  so  powerful  was  the  strain  in  its 
eflect  that  the  infernal  visitor,  seiung  the  girl  in  his  arms,  leapt  with 
her  through  the  window,  and  neither  of  them  was  ever  seen  again. 
The  other  story  is  that  of  a  young  maiden  of  Raasdorf,  whose  com- 

?-Crrwii  Tllhiriaub,   Olia  ImftHalia.  iil.   66.      Sit  Wuller  ScotI,   who 
ngfUa  ihl*  iloty  in  hi*  inlioduclion  to  "  Tsmlani;,"  in   the  lUiHSlrttijr  »/  llu 
SimM  Berdtr,  ttdds  tliat  "  the  lupcntiliou'  Itlca  conrttning  the  lake  on  the  lop 
of  the  moontain  b  common  lo  almoit  evciy  lii^h  hill  in  Srolland." 
'  TTm  Ugmds  ^  Saint  /'a/rut.     By  Auhtcj-  de  Verc. 
VOL.  CCUIXXIl.      KO.  1997.  \\ 
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panions  fit  a  gathering  of  girls  one  night  were  taUung  about  their  reqm- 
Uw  torars,  whennipon  she  eiqiressed  her  sorrow  that  shi:  had  non^aid 
declared  herself  so  anxious  to  hare  one  that  she  would  wiUingl)*  ukt 
tb(!  devil  if  site  could  get  nobod;  else.      At  eleven  o'clock  a  tiS 
gentleman  entered  the  room,  and,  taking   a  scat  beside  the  in- 
patient  damsel,  lost  no  time  in  making  love  to  her.     His  dress  nt 
green,  and  tlie  sii;ht  of  a  hoof  ^itrvck  all  the  girls  with  coiistemMmt 
When  the  part>-  broke  up  at  midni^t  the  stnitger  went  triih  them 
to  the  top  of  the  "  Kappel  "  hilL     Here  a  sudden  cr^-  arose  bim 
ercry  mouth,  as  the  girl  who  lind  wished  fiw  ibe  devil  was  carried  up 
with  him  into  the  air,  higher  and  higher,  till  ihcy  disappeared  alto- 
gether.    Nothing  but  Iter  cap  was  left  behind. 

Mrs,  IJray,  in  "The  Horders  of  the  Tamar  and  the  Tary' 
(vol.  il,  p.  ti6),  tctis  of  a  Fiddler  who  had  made  an  agreement  to 
meet  the  devil  again,  after  spending  a  jovial  night  with  bim,  dis- 
guised as  a  fine  gentleman,  and  remarkable  only  for  the  blackness  of 
hia  coat  and  the  whiteness  of  his  ruffles,  the  cloven  foot  Iiavirtg  qoke 
escaped  notice  lill  the  moment  of  his  departure.  The  poor  man 
consulted  one  of  the  monks  of  Tavistock  as  to  what  he  ought  lo  do, 
and  the  Churchman  told  him  that  he  must  stick  to  his  bargain,  bst 
that  a  little  coin  might  always  secure  the  presence  of  a  brother,  who 
would  drive  off  Sat.ui  when  he  came  to  carry  him  off.  The  fiddler 
gladly  took  the  Ui:it,  .tnd  after  several  unsuccessful  attempts  made  id 
a  narrow  lane  to  come  to  closer  quancn,  the  fiend,  after  a  nr- 
castic  allusion  to  the  i>rotection  of  "  ihc  blackbird  t>ehind  the  bedgt^" 
addressed  the  fidctler  thus :  "  Know,  fiddler  mine,  that  liadst  thou 
never  called  for  me,  I  had  never  appeared ;  but  look  to  thysetC  aod 
blame  not  me.  Has  it  not  ever  been  with  thee,  whc-n  thou  wast 
angry,  in  mirth,  or  in  liquor ;  '  I  wish  the  devD  did  this,'  or  '  X  vi^ 
the  devil  had  mt,"  or  '  I  wish  the  devil  were  here '  ?  Devil  here,  a&d 
deril  there ;  and  yet  now  is  he  unwelcome  company.  Go  borne, 
tune  thy  fiddle,  play  my  lord  abbot  a  psalm  ;  leave  off  proftne 
swearing,  and  obey  the  monks,  not  failing  to  give  them  tlieirdues^aod 
fear  no  more  dog  nor  devil  for  the  nonce." 

In  one  tradiiiou,  which  hails  from  Lancashire,  the  wi&li  whidi  ii 
gratified  is  lo  be  rid  of  the  devil  himself  1  "Tliere  stood  till  recently 
in  the  town  of  Clitiieroe  a  public-house  bearing  the  strange  nane 
of  Dule"  {i.e.  Devil)  "upon  Dun,  on  the  signboard  of  which  tht 
devil  was  depicted  riding  off  at  full  speed  upon  a  dun-horse,  whi:e 
a  tailor,  scissors  iji  hand,  looked  on  with  delight.  It  appean 
in  former  days,  when  the  Evil  One  used  to  visit  the  earth  in  b 
form,  and  enter  into  contracts  with  mortals,  giving  them  ma. 
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prosperity  now  in  exchange  Tor  ihe  soul  at  a  future  time,  a  SaSkx 
of  Clitheroe  entered  into  some  such  agreement  irith  him.  At  the 
,  etpinition  of  the  term,  however,  the  tailor  having  failed  lo  receive 
any  benefit  at  all  from  the  agreement,  asked  from  his  Satanic 
majesty  the  boon  of  "one  wish  more."  It  wras  granted-  A  dun-horse 
wasgnuing  hard  by,  and  the  rcady-witled  tailor,  pointing  lo  the 
animal,  wished  that  the  devil  might  ride  straight  to  his  own  quarters 
upon  it,  and  never  come  back  lo  earth  to  plague  mortal,  Inittantly 
(he  horse  was  bealridden  by  the  Evil  One,  who  speedily  rode  out  of 
sight,  never  to  return  in  a  bodily  shape."  (Henderaon's  "Notes  on 
the  Folk-lore  of  the  Northern  Counties.")' 

The  devil's  pariinUty  for  black  horses,  whidi  appears  in  so  many 
legends,*  is  illustrated  by  another  story  of  Michael  Scott's  dealings 
with  the  lower  world  of  spirits,  which  is  also  to  be  found  in  a  note 
appended  to  "  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel."  It  runs  as  follows  ; 
"  He  was  chosen,  it  is  said,  to  go  upon  an  embassy,  to  obtain  from 
the  king  of  France  satisfaction  for  certain  piracies  committed  by  his 
subjects  upon  those  of  Scotland.  Instead  of  pie|i,iriiijj  a  new 
equipage  and  splendid  retinue,  the  ambassador  retreated  to  his 
study,  opened  his  book,  and  evoked  a  licnd  in  the  shape  of  a  huge 
black  horse,  mounted  upon  his  back,  and  forced  him  to  Hy  tlirough 
the  air  towards  France.*  As  they  crossed  the  sea,  the  devil  in- 
sidiously asked  his  rider,  W*hftt  it  was  that  the  old  women  of  Scot- 
land muttered  at  bedtime?  A  less  experienced  wizard  might  have 
answered  that  it  was  the  Paternoster,  which  would  lia\-c  licensed 
the  devil  to  precipitate  him  from  his  back,'     Bui  Michael  stcriily 

■  Thii  legend  fint  appcainl  in  print  m  Rotj)-*$  7>n/iVi#ni  if  l^ntmhin, 
«riLh  wtne  DiUlakci,  which  wrere  cornrclcd  by  Wiu.  UoUun  in  hia  RamtUt  by  tXt 
XitiU,  (inl  tetle*. 

*  "Out  folV-lalfJi,"  wr!t«  Jncoli  GclHim  in  b!l  Ttultiiit  MjrlMf^  {truu> 
Utcil  by  .SuIIybrast),  "  make  the  ilcvil  i-iihcr  rfile  a  black  $lccd,  or  dilve  in  a 
mflgnifieent  c,ir  tike  Wuown  [A.S.  Wmlen]  and  like  Donir "  [A.S,  Thr>r], 

*  So  "King  Cliarla  [in  y^aSpagna,  cjnto  \\i.]  ildci  i  devil,  coiwi'ttuil  into  a 
boric,  from  Ihc  Eotl  to  France  Jn  one  night,"  (Giimm,  Tti^.  Myth.,  translated 
hy  SullybnUH,  p.  1/128. ) 

'  A  eertnin  Si,  Antidiut,  BJdiop  of  Bcangon,  in  t?ie  fifth  ccnitirj-,  wlio  \%  the 
subject  of  one  of  Souihcyi  bollaili,  wis,  it  is  »id,  once  crossing  the  sea  i  .1  Kotaei 
mounted  on  the  ilevil'i  Lack,  when  Ihe  anful  tempter  tried  lo  make  tli:.-  Bishop 
utter  ibe  name  aliui'e  every  name,  which,  u  it  breaks  all  ipelli,  would  have 
eiiibted  him  Ui  throw  the  Mini  oU  Into  Ibc  tea ;  but  the  latler,  knowing  irhat  he 
warned,  only  replied,  *'Gee-up  devH  ! "  Ccmae  of  Tilbury  \Otis  l-n/.-riiiha, 
III,  93)  tells  of  wntnen  who  uierteil  Eh.tt.  while  their  hnibuid*  were  a*Uvp,  Ibey 
themselves  CI Qisetl  land  and  tea  in  llie  qritiU,  and  that  !f  aajrone 

during  such  a  flii^hi  pronounced  the  w  lot  ihi-  iiiiine<b  iiely  (ell 

down.    The  wrltei  ad<U  that  he  h*d  <man  of  ,\(lei  «')«>  V>»& 
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reptuH],  "  ^Vhal  is  thai  to  tHce  ? — Mount,  Dbbolus,  and  fly ! "  Wbto 
he  arrived  at  I'aiU,  lie  tied  hi^  horse  to  the  gate  of  the  ptUce. 
entered,  and  boldljr  delivered  his  message.  An  ambassador,  with  to 
little  of  the  pomp  and  circuimtance  of  diplomacy,  was  not  recciTed 
with  much  raped,  and  the  kii^  was  about  to  return  a  contemptuout 
refusal  to  hi*  demaod,  when  Michad  besought  him  to  suspend  his 
resolution  till  he  had  seen  his  hone  stamp  three  times.  The  Gnt 
stamp  shook  every  steeple  in  Paris,  and  caused  al!  llie  belU  to  ring ; 
the  second  threw  down  three  of  the  lowers  o(  ilic  paUoe  ;  and  the 
infernal  steed  had  lifted  his  hoof  to  give  the  lliird  sump  when  the 
king  rather  cho«e  to  dismiss  Michael,  with  the  most  ample  conces- 
sions, than  to  stand  to  the  probable  consequences.  It  will  be 
rcmcmbertd,  too,  that  in  the  legend  of  the  Old  Woman  of  Berkeley, 
which  Southey  lus  lumcd  into  verse  ; — 

She  r»!lov'd  hct  Mutet  to  the  church  Aoot, 

Tlicrc  itood  a  block  hocws  ihere : 
lib  bieaih  wax  i«d  like  liinucc  tmoke^ 

IlistfcslikcB  meteoi'i  sUie.' 

I  The  i^evil  h«  fiung  ho  on  the  hone. 

And  he  to*|it  up  before, 
Aii'l  •way  Ulie  ilie  llghining'i  upced  they  went, 
AdcI  the  was  seen  no  more. 

The  demon  warrior  who  wounded  the  bold  baron  Osbert,  aJlcr  a 
nocturnal  conflict  on  the  haunted  plain  of  Wandlcbur^-,  at  the  con- 
finca  of  the  diocese  of  Ely,  was,  as  Gcrvase  of  Tilbury   relates,* 

fallen  Into  the  Rhone  under  wch  c!tcitcn)tanc««,  xai  wm  mti\tA  up  10  bei  waitt, 
but  ihc  CKsped  nllh  nothing  vronc  than  ■  (lighL 

There  U  x  German  legend  which  illuttintcs  the  power  of  the  Fkitn^Mr 
over  Ihc  devil.  A  woman  of  Ronncburg,  it  a  said,  wk  once  jesely  iCBpUd  M 
putchiie  ■  e«lain  cheil  liy  signing  a  receipt  for  ihe  nunc  with  h<t  blood  j  bdl, 
when  aImo«  persuaded,  »he  repealed  Ihe  Lord"*  Prayer,  and  at  the  wontt  •■  Lead 
ut  nut  into  lemplalion"  the  st<1i'cei  (led  vnitt  a  howl  uf  dinj^^intcd  rsge. 
Here,  houever,  it  i)  the  ]>ower  of  iiilelligeni  prayer,  ralhcr  tlian  Itic  ulletaDoe  ti 
a  Chtmi,  that  ptcvalU ;  u  in  Montgomery's  lines  : — 


Satan  trembles  when  he  ceci 
The  weakesi  »int  upon  hi*  kiweSt 


J 


wliete  ihe  pdpable  mUeriaUiin  of  an  «iiliet  age  ba»  bnl  eviporalal  loM 
metaphor. 

'  Matthew  of  WcElniinsIct  uyi  that  it  hiis  coveted  trlthlrea  hooks  and  mb: 
"  Vrx  Turibus  nigcr  equus  aujxibe  liitinlcns  viiicbatiiT,  nncU  fcrtcji  ct  dnif 
nndiqc  crjnfuus." 

'  "  !n  Anglil  ad  lermincis  epiicopaliu  Elicniiiot  CAilrum  Cantabrica  nooiine, 
Infia  cujus  liinitci  e  vicino  luciu  Mt,  quem  Wandlelurian  dioint.  ,  ,  ,  In  banc 


4 
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mounted  on  a  black  charger,  with  trappings  lo  mnlcli,  of  whicb 
Osbcft  gained  possession,  after  utihorsirg  his  infernal  advcrsoiy. 
But  at  cock-crow  the  animal  suddenly  reared,  snorting  tvildly,  and 
spuming  the  ground  with  its  hoofs  ;  and,  breaking  the  reins  which 
held  it  fast,  set  itself  free  and  vanished  into  space.'  Of  such  a  sort 
vas  the  diabolical  black  horse  ivhicb  vanished  with  Dando  and  his 
dogs  ii]  the  middle  of  a  rtvcr.  Uaodo,  it  seems,*  was  a.  wild  and 
worldly  priest  of  former  days,  attached  to  the  priofy  church  of  St. 
Germans,  in  East  Cornwall.  His  hunting  parties  were  not  his  worst 
irregularities,  but  one  of  these  it  was  that  led  to  his  ultimate  perdi- 
tion in  this  wise.  One  Sunday  morning  he  had  been  riding  hard,  as 
he  had  so  often  done  before,  lo  the  music  of  hounds  and  bom,  and, 
becoming  tired  and  thirsty,  he  called  aloud  for  a  draught  which  was 
no  longer  forthcoming,  for  he  had  already  drained  dry  his  own  and 
his  comrades'  flasks.  But  he  only  grew  more  urgent  in  his  demands, 
when  he  was  told  how  impossible  it  was  to  procure  any  more  liquor. 
"Go  lo  hell  for  it"  was  his  last  suggestion  when  asked  where  ft 
supply  could  be  got.  Tlie  words  were  no  sooner  out  of  his  mouth, 
than  "  a  dashing  hunter "  suddenly  presented  himself,  and  oflered  the 
priest  a  Rask  which  contained,  as  he  said,  "some  choice  liquor  dis- 
tilled in  the  establishment  you  speak  of."  Oando  found  ihe  beverage 
so  good  that  he  exclaimed,  after  drinking  .ns  much  as  he  could  hold  : 
"That  was  a  drink  indeed.  Do  the  gods  drink  such  nectar?" 
*'  Devils  do,"  was  the  ready  reply.  "'  Then  i  wish  I  were  one," 
muttered  Dando,  now  intoxicated  with  the  infernal  mixture  A 
dispute  soon  aRcrwards  arising  between  Ihe  priest  and  the  stranger 
as  to  the  possession  of  some  of  the  spoils  of  the  chase,  the  former 
dismounted,  or  rather  rolled  off  his  horse,  rushed  up  to  the  other  in 
a  furious  rage,  and  after  assaulting  him  in  a  manner  that  brought 
about  his  own  discomfiture,  he  declared  himself  willing  even  to  "  go 
to  hell"  after  the  quarry  which  he  claimed.     "So  thou   shall,' 


campi  pUniliem,  kc."  Wi.llliury  Camp  In  Euex,  near  Bishop  Slortford,  Deem) 
to  hive  been  the  place  intended,  not  Wodncibucy,  in  Wiluhire,  ns  S[[  Wahct 
Scoll  conjeclncei  (introdudion  lo  ilie  latv  of  Tamlanc,  Mtnttrtlff  »f  Ikt 
Smtiik  Brni^t). 

'  "Jim  galli  cnntui  ndvcnrral,  eC  rqiiiis  sattibus  xshmns,  nxribus  ebulliens, 
pedibus  lertam  putiin),  loiit,  r|uil>u«  tcnet«tur,  dismpiU,  in  nalirnn  tc(i|Ht  m 
litietuileTn,   &c."      {Olia   ImptriAtia  of  Getvise  of  Tilbury,  In   vol.  L  * 
of   "ScriptoTci  mum   Brunsviccniiuni,"   comptled   by  Leibnitz).      T* 
rimilat  trtdition*  of  dcmonincal  at  ghcaily  knighli  connected  with  the 
Glenmore  in  ihc  Scoiliih  Highl.indi,  Norham  Cullv,  Bnd  clBewhcre. 
*  See  Robert   Hunt's  A/nAir  R«mmttt%  »f  ttn-  ~ttl» 

■Mriet,  p.  a47  ff. 


J 
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said  the  ilnuiger,  aiid  flinging  him  up  before  litm  on  his  liaT 
duugcr,  "  black  as  night,"  tic  was  off  like  an  arrow  (torn  the  liov. 
The  hounds  foUo;T<.-d,  and  leaping  into  the  L/nhcr.  all  rii^appniri 
in  a  blaze  which  made  the  ri^er  boiL  Tlte  story  is  embodied  to  ■ 
carved  chair  which  still  stands  in  St.  Germans'  church.  Eailj  st 
Sunday  mornings,  too^  Dando's  ghostly  pack  majr  at  times  tic  hwi 
and  seen  scouring  the  country  as  if  in  hot  puisuit. 

In  Germany  the  Jtmkcr  Rechbergcr  is  believed  to  come  out  of 
his  grave  at  midnight,  and  to  hunt  through  the  Black  Forest 
mounted  on  the  mysterious  saUc  steed  which  was  the  cause  of  Iw 
death. 

In  the  evidence  attesting  cases  of  sorcery,  black  bones  fi^ 
almo&t  as  prominently  as  dogs  or  cats  of  the  same  suspioous 
Thus  in  t6i3  it  was  thought  a  clear  proof  of  witchcmft  thai  tm 
suspected  women  had  been  seen  by  two  witnesses  riding  together  on 
a  black  nag  near  Northampton.  And  as  late  as  1704  a  ccilaia 
Beatrix  Laing  was  denied  food  and  firing  as  a  witch,  and  died  of 
cold  and  slar^'alion,  because  she  was  said  to  have  come  from 
market  to  her  home  at  Pittenweem  on  the  bock  of  a  coal-black  hone; 
which  afterwards  vanished  with  much  nois& 

Dclief  in  the  devil's  powers  of  self-transformation  has  found 
expression  in  many  another  story  than  those  already  related.  A 
tolerably  long  list  might  be  made  out  of  aniinaU  which  have  at 
different  times  scr^-ed  his  turn  in  this  way.'  Indeed,  according  to 
popular  report,  there  was  no  creature  whose  form  he  might  oU 
assume,  except  that  of  the  Iamb  or  of  the  dove,  as  both  hallowed  br 
Christian  associations.  In  Goethe's  version  of  the  l-'aust  legead  it 
is  successively  as  a  black  poodle,*  a  nondescript  monster,  and  1 

'  The  viuiaus  aiiimal  shapes  in  which  the  itcvil  was  bcliev«d  to  appeal  to 
wilchei  anJ  uthcis  coBipiise,  in  adithlon  to  those  mcnlioritil  in  (he  text  the  w«lf 
butl,  boar,  ram,  cnl,  hare,  niouH:,  ond  hedgehog  :  the  niven,  ctow  tntkn 
gander,  and  drake :  the  innVe  and  (ond ;  the  entcr|riila(  en  worm,  fly,  l>uttnfly,  &c 
In  some  uf  thae  three  ore  Irftccs  ol  the  old  Uttnt  mytbolocy,  ax  io  Um  mU 
(Fcnris),  and  the  raven  (the  sacred  bird  of  Odin) ;  or  of  tbc  Bibtc,  u  in  the 
serpent  and  the  Hy  (Beeliebub).  Others  oic  npprapiiatc  u  type»  of  phjiktl  or 
moral  di-formily,  as  the  l-.og,  the  io\,  anil  Ihc  toad.  Mition'a  ut«  of  thui  lul 
form  will  ht  rcmambeicd,  when  Satan  suegealt  unholy  drcatm  to  Ev«  IParicMM 
LeU,  Bookiv.  I,  799  ff.) 

■  In  the  most  imcicnt  of  the  rude  Tteicoes  on  the  walls  of  tbc  Aueilwh 
Tavern  at  Leipiig,  which  tepretvnts  Faust  about  to  Sy  off  astride  a  bccr.tMnd, 
■  black  iJog  apj>ean  beside  bim  instead  of  Mephiflophdcs  in  hii  huoijut  nipKL 
John  Slewari,  one  of  the  principal  wilnessc;  a^in&t  Margaret  llajvlar  U 
Irvine,  wh«  was  accused  logtlher  with  her  of  wiccry  and  witcbcraA  <f6iS|, 
Oepowd  to  hadnc  seen  the  dcvfl  inber  house  "in  thcshupe  of  a  haadMinc  bbck 
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navdling  scholar  that  Mcphistophclvi  presents  himxdf  Iwfore  him  in 
their  first  interview.'  In  the  earliest  printed  form  of  the  story  (158;) 
Faust  is  represented  as  riding  through  ihc  ait  to  visit  distant  countries 
mounted  upon  Mepbistopheles  in  the  shape  of  n  winged  horse.  In 
the  Life  of  Christopher  Wagner  (1593),  which  is  little  more  than  A 
repcliiioii  of  the  adventures  of  his  more  famous  master,  the  disciple 
is  waited  upon  by  a  familiar  spirit  in  the  likeness  of  an  ape.*  In 
Johann  Cast's  "Convivialium  Sermonum  Liber"  {1544)  the  writer 
tells  his  readers  that  he  had  supped  with  Faust  at  Basel  (Rasle), 
where  he  was  attended  by  a  dog  and  a  horse  which  were  undoubtedly 
demons. 

At  ihc  Witches'  Sabbaths  the  infernal  Master  of  the  Revels  was 
believed  to  wear  the  guise  of  a  great  he-goat,'  with  a  black  man's  * 
face  and  a  pair  of  black  c.indles  burning  betyrcen  his  horns.  If  ha 
demon-lover  ^  came  to  fetch  a  witch  to  the  place  of  meetings  he  too 
often  assumed  the  shape  of  a  goat,  and  carried  her  thither  on  his 

la|»iio({,  such  x'  laiilics  ttsi'il  In  l;i*c|>,"  uliich  fullowcd  Matgaicl  anil  Iw^  other 
wromen  V>  the  sea  ihcnc,  where  mloin  ningicat  rites  weic  pcrform^l,  "aftci  ivhlcll 
the  lea  rtetd,  roainl  *xA  became  red  like  the  juice  of  madder  in  b  dyeHj  caldton," 
A  little  ^t\  who  lived  u  senanl  wilh  Margaret  Barclay  also  iwotc  Ihsl  tbe  hftil 
teen  tlie  Mack  dog,  "to  wtioic  ai>;ic^aDcc  ^he  also  added  the  ndililioTtal  tetriir* 
of  thai  of  a  blBck  man.  The  dog  also,  accddbg  lo  hei  lecmmt,  emitiri  flMh<» 
ftom  its  jam  and  nonnb,  lo  illuminate  ihc  witches  daiing  the  i^etfannMoe  ol  the 
spell."    (Scotl't  Laicrs  «n  Dtmenolesy-  ^^-     Letlri  l.\.) 

'  It  wu  at  Wiitcnberg,  or  iti  immediate  neij!hLiouihcH.ul,  thai,  acM^tiDg  lo 
iraditjon,  I'auit  fini  met  and  made  hii  bmoiu  compact  with  Mephiilophclei. 

•  Cf.  Ruber*.  lirownine't  PaiiU  di!F  Angik.  I'miW. 

'  The  he.Eoal  wju  the  lacred  beoit  of  Donar  (,A.S.  Thor],  "  whom  the  modem 
notioni  of  the  devil  so  often  have  in  the  background.''  (Gtimni's  TiM,  JIfytt., 
Iran^Utsd  by  Siallybrass).  It  uscO  to  be  Ijclieved  by  mnny,  boll)  in  England  and 
Scotland,  llial  a  he-goat  is  never  lobe  seen  for  Iwenly'fuur  hours  on  the  titelch,  ai 
ancc  In  that  apaoe  of  time  he  has  to  go  to  the  devil  niul  got  hit  bcvd  combed  I 
[Brand's  Pefttlar  Aniiq.,  toI.  il,,  |x  517.) 

*  DdcIov  JoJin  Flan,  who,  with  oihcf  penoiu  of  rank  and  pwiiion,  ms 
oceutcil  in  1590  of  having  attempled  by  aotecry  ihe  death  of  James  VI. 
of  Scotland,  "gave  no  accoiuK  of  a  great  witch  meeting  at  Noiih  UciH'ick, 
when  Ihc  unhallowed  crew  entered"  the  church,  "and  their  nttitct  Ihe  devil 
appeared  to  his  >cri-snts  in  the  shape  of  >  block  nuii  occup)!!^  the  pulpit." 

Sccilt's  J%»Miiu>'>0-,  i^.:      Cli.  ii.) 

'  Belief  in  the  ponibiliiy  of  amatory  telalions  between  rapenuituralandhunMii 
l>elngs  seems  to  have  been  founded  mainljr  upun  lirMiM  and  ctrUin  (xitAxget  of 
!>Ciiptilrc  (Ueneii^  y'\.  3 ;  I'otnt  vL  14  ;  I  O  '  Ju'le  6).     Cuttent 

fairy  l^les,  Uk«  Ihow  of  Tamtanc  »nd  Tliontaa  Afiimed  the  t>:Ilcf ; 

Dor  wai  there  any  clear  distinction  niode  bci  Jtw,  and  demons. 

Men,  howei<er,  were  thought  chlclly  liable  la  I  I,  and  women  by 

fiendi.     In  legal  praccedin'  <>  ■itchexfi  where  lbTt)r- eight 

were  burned  at  onetiw  loallw  ifoaing  to  come 
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back.     So  in  the  Walpurgis  night  scene  of  Goethe'ii   "Faost,'  tt 
they  gather  to  the  BrockcD  :— 

Witdb  ukI  goal  together  flyins 
Ota  Kock  mhI  Mooc  an  liiting ; 

and  the  young  witch,  who  is  taunted  with  want  of  polish  in  oM 
wearing  powdered  hair,  replies  : — 

\oat  powder,  like  the  ixllkoat, 

h  but  fur  women  old  Mid  gieyi 
So  naUcd  di  I  on  my  foftt 

And  youthful  plumpnen  thni  du{4»y. 

The  devQ  is  said  to  have  surprised  St.  Duiistan  at  Glastonbury 
one  occasion  in  the  rorm  of  a  shaggy  bear  that  laid  its  paws  uf 
his  shoulders  as  he  knelt  at  prayer,  and  at  other  times  to  ban 
assumed  the  aspect  of  a  dog,  a  fox,  or  a  beautiful  damsel ' — the  bit 
being  one  of  his  favourite  disguises,  whether  in  ancient  or  modoB 
times ! 

In  "  an  account  of  a  strange  and  horrid  spectnim,  seen  hf  Mi. 
Edmund  Ansty,  of  South  Petherton,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,"*  it 
is  related  that  "  coming  to  a  place  not  far  from  Yeovil,  noted  by  the 
name  of  Cut-fudge,  his  horse  rushed  trery  violently  with  him  ogaiut 
one  side  of  the  bank,  snorting  and  trembling  very  much.  . 
length  Mr.  Ansty  heard  the  hedges  Oracle  with  a  dismal  wnae,  and 
perceived  coming  towards  him  in  the  road  a  large  circle  of  a  diulush 
light,  about  the  bigness  of  a  very  large  wheel,  and  in  it  he  perfectly 
saw  the  proportion  of  a  huge  bear,  as  it  had  been  by  daylight,"  the 
traveller  having  been  "  overtaken  by  a  dark  night,  about  a  doiea 
miles  from  home."  The  apparition  "passed  near  by  him,  and  as  it 
came  just  over  against  the  place  where  he  was,  the  horrid  monster 
looked  very  ghastly  at  him,  showing  a  pair  of  very  large  8amin{ 
eyes,"  In  an  equally  queer  story  told  by  Pierre  le  Loycr  in  a  dis- 
course on  spectres,  the  devil  actually  takes  the  shape  of  "a  vciy 
large  wheel,"  as  well  as  of  many  other  strange  objects.  A  certain 
lay-brother,  it  would  seem,  belonging  to  a  religious  house  in  Pari*, 
was  wending  his  way  one  summer  morning  to  a  grange  in  the  couotiy, 
when  he  suddenly  saw  a  tree  where  no  tree  was  before,  artd, 
what  was  stranger  still,  the  tree  was  covered  with  snow  and  icicles 
In  his  astonishment  he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  whereupon  the 

from  eye-witnesses,  of  biercoiitie  of  lUs  kind   between  the  aceuMd  miA  tbcir 
"  Euniliars,"    (Sec  Reginald  Scot's  DUtwtryef  WHtlurofi.\ 

'  See  Dr.  Slulib's  Mem«ria!i  of  SI.  Duiulam,  in  the  Rolls  wriet. 

"  RIchud  Bovet's  FanritmoHiHm,  tr  lie  Devil's  Cloyiter,  1684. 
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tree  instantly  r.inishcd,  and  only  a  strong  smell  of  brimstone  was  left 
in  its  place.  Still  the  de%il  mocked  the  lay-broihcr  with  a  multitude 
of  tricks,  changing  himself  now  into  a  cask,  and  now  into  a  cart- 
wheel, knocking  the  poor  fellow  down,  and  rolling  over  his  fat 
paunch,  hut  doing  him  no  serious  harm.  At  last  he  managed  to 
make  his  escape,  but  it  was  a  long  time  before  he  recovered  his 
breath,  or  ceased  to  dread  the  fresh  pursuit  of  his  diabolical  tormentor. 
Such  a  story  as  this  reminds  one  more  of  the  sportive  disposition  of 
a  Puck  or  Robin  Goodfellow,  than  of  the  gloomy  Satan  of  Milton  or 
the  ferocious  Apollyon  of  Bunyan. 

Allusion  has  already  been  incidentally  made  to  an  Esllionian 
legend  of  the  devil's  death.'  \Ve  have  popular  rhymes  of  our  own 
on  the  subject,  with  variations  tn  difft-rent  parts  of  the  country,  which 
profess  to  fix  the  place  of  his  interment.  The  earliest  of  these  teems 
to  be  one  which  is  still  sung  by  children  in  Fife ' : — 

Stime  say  the  dc'il's  dcnd 

An'  bu^i■^]  in  Kiikcatitjr ; 
Some  sajr  lie'll  lise  igain. 

An'  fvai  [>.«■,  (Tighten]  th«  liiilMi'  Uilttic 

Victor  Hugo,  in  *'Quatre-vingl-trei«e"  O'-  •)»  introduce*  the 
Norman  tradition  on  the  subject :  "You  know  perhaps  that  St. 
Michael  is  the  guardian  angel  of  these  parts.  He  has  a  mount  in 
the  bay  called  after  him,  which  is  surrounded  by  the  sea.  He  is 
said  to  have  cast  the  devil  down  from  it,  and  to  have  buried  him 
under  another  mount,  hard  b>-,  which  they  call  Tomhelaine" ' 

The  devil  and  his  satellites  sometimes  assume  the  functions 
of  the  griffins  of  former  days  as  guardians  of  hidden  treasures. 
According  to  a  Cicrman  tradition  attached  to  a  hill  (tlie  Slromsberge) 
near  Mensdorf,  the  foul  fiend  keeps  watch  orer  a  large  treasure 
which  is  buried  there,  and  hafHes  in  various  ways  the  araricious 
curiosity  of  those  who  from  time  to  timp  have  dug  for  it.  On  the 
last  attempt  that  was  made,  when  a  black  goat  was  brought  as  a 
propitiator)'  offering,  a  frightful  roar  resounded,  like  nothing  ever 

'  "The  deiil  U  dou!,"  in  >  pioveibiol  phimic,  meniung  thai  >  difficuUy  or 
dulcet  hu  Iicen  mrmountcd. 

'  See  a  communiatioD  by  Mi.  Thos.  Bayne  in  HHn  and  Qutri*t,  8th  s.i 
vol.  i.,  pl  aSj, 

'  There  ii another  l«»l  legmd  conDccted  wiih  the  NomiMi  Mont  St.  Midel, 
which  tcUi  "how  Mlchkct  and  the  devil  dtspatod  which  could  boIU  Iho  liner 
church.    The  devH  builita  on«  of  Motw-  W  ooiMlrucU  a  handioincr  ono  of 

lee  i  when  that  meia  Ihcy  bolli  iEree  ■  d«*il  chooiing  the  ui'iwt 

heib»,   and  Michael  keeping  whkt  I  d,"    (Grimm's  TmtmU 

MjikehEf,  Irnntlued  by  SUllitmi 
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heard  on  earth  before ;  and  the  devil  gave  noUoe  (o  aB  iHmt't. 
might  concern  that  until  tfacy  could  tell  him  «^at  bcJM  made  im 
noise,  kU  tbeir  labour  would  be  wasted.     In  a  Hessian  ftrllt-taleain 
the  devil  giuids  a  hkJden  treasure,  which  he  will  sutler  no  ewn 
touch,  unless  a  bbdc  he-goat  exactly  a  year  and  a  day  cAA  be  first  ofetcd 
to  him.     A  legend  belonging  to  the  same   cla&s    a   told  in  tbe 
Introduction  to  the  Sixth  Canto  of  Marmion."     It  concerns  the  oU 
castte  of  Francbitnont,   near  Spa :  "  It  is  6rraly  believed  ti;  the 
iivighbouring  peasantry  that  the  last  Baron  of  Fraochfmont  dqmilcd 
in  one  of  the  vaults  of  the  castle  ft  ponderous  chest,  containing  jb 
immense  treasure  in  gold  and  silver,  which,  by  some  magic  sptIL, 
was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  devil,  who  is  constantly  found  sittng 
on  the  chest  in  the  shape  of  a  hunlaman.    Any  one  advcruuroae 
enough  to  touch  the  che«l  is  instantly  seized  with  the  palsy.     Upon 
one  occnsion  a  priest  of  noted  piety  was  brought  lo  the  ^-ault :  be 
used  all  arts  of  exorcism  (o  i>enuadc  his  infernal  majesty  to  vacate 
his  seat,  but  in  vain  ;  the  huntsman  remained  immovable.     At  lad, 
mo^'cd  by  the  Mmcstness  of  the  priest,  he  told  him  that  he  would 
agree  10  resign  the  chest  if  the  cxorciser  would  sign  his  name  with 
blood.     But  the  priest  understood  his  meaning  and  refused,  as  by 
that  act  he  would  have  delivered  over  bis  soul  lo  the  devil.     Vet  if 
anybody  can  discover  the  mystic  words  used  by  the  person  1A0 
deposited  the  trcisurc  and  pronounce  them,  ihc  licnd  must  instaiuly 
decamp."    (Journal  of  Mr.  J.  Skene,  quoted  in  the  appendix  10 
Scott's  "Marmion.")    The  author  of  "The  ^Vnaiomy  of  Melanchoty" 
writes:   "Anotlier  sort  of  them  [i.e.  terrestrial  devils]  there  are, 
which  frequent  forlorn  houses,"    and  adds    in    a    note — "whcM 
treasure  is  hid  (as  some  think),  or  some  murder,  or  sucli  like  villainy 
committed"  (I'art  i.,  sec.  2).     The  ruined  castle  of  Hermitage^  10 
l.iddesdale,  is  held  to  be  haunted  by  the  spirit  of  the  wicked  warlock, 
Lord  Soulis,  who  returns  once  in  se^■cn  years  to  the  undcrgroiind 
chamber  where  (luring  life  he  used  to  summon  tlie  devil  to  answer 
his  questions  at  seasons  of  peril,  by  knocking  thiicv  upon  a  put- 
locked  chest,  and  listening  with  averted  eyes  to  whatever  soundt 
were  to  be  heard.     On   one  occasion,  as  we  read  in  Leydeo't 
ballad '  :— 

Wilh  clenched  list,  he  knocked  on  the  dial. 

Anil  agnin  he  heatil  *  groan  ; 
And  he  raised  liis  eyes  m  ihc  lid  diil  rixc. 

But  nntwet  hea>d  lie  none. 


'  Lord  Sanlii,"  in  vol.  iii.  of  ScolL's  MintirtUy  tf  IJU  SitMtli  Bmbr. 
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The  diann  vu  kcoke.  when  the  ipirit  spoke. 

.Vnd  it  muiinui'd  niUciiIi« — 
"  Shut  btt  the  Ooor,  uxl  fur  «vcimo>e 

Comnij'l  to  me  the  Vvy. 

"  Alt! !  ilui  ever  ihou  raiied'*!  thine  eyo, 

Thine  Viti  to  look  o;i  ine  I 
Till  (even  yriin  kto  o'er,  tclorn  no  mort. 

For  here  ihoii  must  not  be." 


»JB»FJ->" 


And  stiU,  when  wvca  yrar%  ate  o'er. 

Is  IwHd  the  jariing  sound. 
When  slowly  0]>c<lhe  cliarrnrf  d'.ior 

Of  the  chamlicr  unilcr  [tonnil.  -"■ 

And  »oinc  wiihin  Ihe  chimbei  doci 

Ilnve  cs.Ki  i  cuiiom  eye  i 
But  none  dure  tell,  Tor  the  ipirits  in  hell. 

The  fearful  sighti  they  »iiy. 

The  name  of  Lord  Soulis'  fiimillar  spirit,  "  Redcap," '  as  Sir 
Walter  remarks  in  his  preface  to  the  ballad,  "  is  a  popular  appclla* 
lion  of  that  class  of  spirits  which  haunt  o!d  castles.  Every-  ruined 
tower  in  the  south  of  Scotland  is  supposed  to  have  an  inhabitant 
of  this  siwcics." 

M)-steriou5  voices,  as  we  liavc  already  seen,  no  less  than  spectral 
forms,  were  often  attributed  to  a  demoniacal  origin ;  and  ibis  belief 
too  is  embodied  in  the  poem  of  "  Marmion  "  (canto  v.,  stanza  25), 
Lind«ty  of  Pilscollie,  the  contemporary  historian,  whom  the  author 
quotes  in  a  note,  relates  how  ihc  "awful  summons  "  was  heard  at 
the  Market  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  ai  ihe  hour  of  midnight.  Just  before 
James  IV.  left  the  city  lo  meet  his  fate  at  Flodden— "  which  was 
named  and  called  the  Summo[)s  of  Plotcock "  (i.€.,  Pluto,  idenlificd 
with  the  devil) ;  "  which  desired  all  men  to  com|>ear,  both  carl,  and 
lord,  and  baron,  and  all  honeit  gentlemen  within  the  town  (every 
man  sjiccified  by  his  own  name),  to  compear,  within  the  space  of 
forty  days,  before  his  master,  where  it  should  happen  him  to 
appoint"  "If  it  were  a  spirit,"  he  adds,  "I  cannot  tell  truly  ;" 
but,  if  it  were  not  something  supernatural,  he  thinlcs  it  strange  that 
the  only  man  who  escaped  death  on  the  batiletield,  out  of  all  who 
were  summoned  by  name,  was  a  certain  Mr.  Ricliard  Lawson,  who 
solemnly  appealed  from  that  sentence  there  and  then  in  the  name  of 
the  Almighty, 

The  stores  of  diaboUcal  folk-lore  are  so  rich  w  and 

■  Thi*  red-cap  goblin  ii  oiA  to  deriire  iu  origin  fro« 
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ramify  in  so  many  directions,  that  volomes  would  EbjI  to  edma 
them.  The  aim  of  the  present  pa{>crs  '  is  less  ambitious— it  iico); 
»n  attempt  to  open  up  a  path  in  dcmonology  which  hai  nx 
hitherto  been  much  trodden,  and  is  intended  rather  to  tttmibK 
further  investif^it  ion  than  to  present  anything  Iikeacompte(esfnc{6> 
of  the  DUteriaU  at  our  disposal,  by  means  of  which  the  taa^fOi 
the  method  of  aiticat  inquiry  may  cvolrc  order  out  of  the  apftRBt 
chaos- 
It.   BRCCB 

■  The  lint  of  the  scrkM  appeared  in  T%t  Pall  Malt  Afagasim,  April 
under  the  title  or  "  FootpnnU  of  the  Devil  in  oni  own  Conntiy," 
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THE  vague  unrest,  dissatisfaction,  and  din)  aspiratioos  whtdi: 
have  now  found  something  like  adequate  expression  in  a 
deRniie  programme,  have  occasionally  moved  the  fair  sex  lo  partici- 
pate in  fatuous  outbreaks  against  convention.  Ic  was  perhaps 
inevitable,  in  the  state  of  Parisian  society  towards  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  that  the  women,  as  well  as  the  men,  should  ha>-e 
fejlen  under  the  influence  of  that  master  of  chicanery,  the  great 
Cagliostro,  who  never  lo3l  an  opportunity  of  cxpioiling  the  follies 
and  foibles  of  humanity.  During  his  residence  in  Paris,  which 
terminated  with  the  famous  transaction  of  the  Diamond  Necklace, 
he  rose  lo  the  greatest  height  of  popular  favour,  and  even  from  the 
affair  of  the  necklace  he  extricated  himself  not  without  appbuse. 

The  time  was  opportune  for  the  exercise  of  his  peculiar  talents. 
A  host  of  sects,  all  more  or  less  mystical  in  their  beliefs  and  teachings, 
and  all  pronouncedly  heretical  in  their  tendencies,  had  sprung  up, 
captivating  ihe  intellectual,  and  dauling  the  unlearned.  The  occult 
was  in  fashion,  and  charlatanism  of  every  kind  battened  on  the 
gaping  credulity  of  the  upper  classes,  whose  undisciplined  intellects, 
loosed  from  the  trammels  of  the  old  political,  social,  and  Tcligioiu 
ideas,  found  no  sure  guides  in  the  violent  ferment  of  thought  which 
accompanied  the  general  breaking  up.  Hence  thejr  fell  an  easy 
prey  to  the  delusions  of  Mesmcr,  and  the  high-sounding  emptineis 
of  Cagliostro's  system  of  Egyptian  freemasonry. 

In  Germany,  Cagliostro  bad  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
ihe  Cabatisls  by  the  Count  of  St.  Germain,  who,  thanks  to  the  pio> 
lection  of  Madame  Pompadour,  enjoyed  some  reputation  at  the  > 
Court  of  Louis  XV.,  and  had  shown  lo  that  monarch,  in  a  n 
mirror,  the  fate  of  his  children,  striking  terror  to  his  heart  b 
vision  of  the  decapitated  Dauphin.  \Vhcn  in  I^ndon,  Cagli 
had,  it  is  supposed,  been  admitted  as  a  freemai  i  ot 

lodge ;  and,  compounding  llie  doctrines  of 
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aid  of  hJs  own  genius,  which  had  always  displaj-cd  x  tendrac; 
towofdt  the  occuii,  he  rounded  his  "Egfp^an  Lodge;"  whidi 
promiwd  to  adepts  moral  and  physical  regeneratloQ,  through  vikli 
perfection  wan  ultimately  to  be  att:uiied  by  the  dlscovety  of  ihc 
"Primary  Matter,"  or  " PhDosopher's  Stone,"  and  the  "Acadi,' 
which  would  bestow  peqietual  youth  and  Imlth,  while  by  the 
"Pentagon"  man  was  to  be  re^to^cd  to  his  state  of  ptniMbc 
innocence. 

The  lodge  w^s  intended  for  men  only,  but  the 
curiosity  of  the  &ir  sex  led  than  urgently  to  solicit 
Cagliostro  to  obtain  for  than  also  initiation  into  the  mj^b 
The  "Seraphic Countess" — asCarlylc  terms  her — who  had  dcrote 
followed  the  varying  fortunes  of  her  marvellotisly,  though  per- 
vcrscly-gifted  husband,  and,  by  her  charms  of  person  and  intellect, 
tiad  been  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  his  multifarious  projecti, 
always  the  arch-imjiottor'*  ready  accomplice,  nothing  loth,  undertook 
the  business  of  founding  a  lodge  for  the  feminine  portion  of  the 
community.  Relwecn  them  the  pair  hatched  as  preitj-  a  piece  of 
mummery  as  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  man  to  coiK-dvc.  m 
which  tawdry  magnificence,  mystic  symbolism,  and  a  bombastic 
philosophy  of  half-truths,  vdled  in  mystic  phraseology,  pUj'ed  on 
the  senses  and  excited  the  imaginations  of  their  volatile  following. 

^Vhcn  firal  approached  on  the  subject,  Madame  Cagliostro,  fcign- 
ing  indifference  replied  to  the  Duch«s  who  had  been  delegated 
10  sound  her,  that  as  soon  as  thirty-six  pupils  were  found  ready  to 
submit  to  tlie  necessary  conditions  she  would  inaugurate  her  magic 
court    That  same  day  the  list  was  complete 

The  preliminary  conditions  were  rigorous  enough.  In  tbe  fore- 
front was  the  money  question — without  doubt  the  main  object  of 
the  entire  transaction — and  it  was  required  of  each  lady  candidate 
that  she  should  pay  into  the  treasury  a  hundred  louis  d'or.  *rbe 
ladies  of  Paris  were  not,  in  these  days,  too  well  provided  with 
funds,  but  the  difficulties  were  overcome  by  resorting  to  the  Moitt- 
dc-Piil^.  and  in  other  ways  into  which  it  is  well  not  to  piy  too 
closely.  Then,  as  second  condition,  from  the  first  day  to  the  ninth 
the  novices  had  to  undergo  complete  seclusion  from  all  tntercoune 
with  the  world,  and  to  hold  themselves  aloof  from  their  own  botne- 
holds  in  order  that  by  self-communing  they  might  be  the  better 
preimred  to  receive  the  divine  communications  which  were  to  be 
imparted  to  them.  The  other  preliminary  was  the  taking  of  tfl 
oath  of  entire  submission  to  whatever  oniers  might  be  gi»'en,  liow- 
ever  impossible  of  fulfilment  these  might  appear  to  be. 
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The  appointed  rendcivous  for  tlic  introductory  ceremonies  wata 
Urge  bouse  in  ihe  Rue  Vcrtc  Saint- Hooorc,  and  l!ic  hour  eleven  o'clock 
at  night.  In  the  entrance  hali,  each  lady,  on  arrival,  had  lo  divc«t 
herself  of  scicral  of  her  outer  garments,  and  don  a  white  robe,  with 
a  girdle  which  was  of  a  different  colour  for  each  group  of  six  dam<.-s. 
Finally,  each  received  a  large  veil,  which  was  gracefully  draped  over 
the  left  shoulder.  These  preliminary  preparations  over,  the  novices 
were  introduced  two  by  two  into  a  large  apartment,  fitted  up  as  a 
temple,  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  furnished  with  tbirty-ux  chairs 
covered  with  black  satin,  ^(adamc  Cagliostro,  clothed  in  while, 
was  seated  on  a  sort  of  throne,  and  on  either  hand  were  her 
sapporters,  two  tall  figures,  wearing  spectral  habiliments  which 
rendered  iheii  se.\  indistinguishable.  When  all  had  entered,  and 
time  for  a  hurried  gbnce  round  had  been  allowed,  the  stance  bcgni) 
by  a  gradual  diminution  of  the  light,  until  it  became  so  dark  that 
each  could  barely  distinguish  her  neighbour  through  the  gloom. 
Then  the  high-priestess  commanded  all  to  uncover  the  left  limb  ss 
far  as  the  knee,  following  up  this  peculiar  ctetcise  by  a  command  to 
raise  the  tight  arm  and  support  it  on  the  nearest  pillar.  While  they 
nmntaincd  this  position  two  females  entered,  holding  swords  in 
their  ri(;hi  hands,  who  approached  the  priestess,  and  received  from 
her  silkai  ropes,  with  wiii*:!)  ihcy  bound  the  Urabs  of  each  one  of  ibe 
thirty-six  wondering  demoiselles. 

This  done,  Madame  Caglioslro  began  to  speak : — 

"  Your  present  coiidtiion  b  the  symbol  of  your  portion  in 
society.  If  men  exclude  you  from  their  mysteries,  from  their  pro- 
jects, they  do  so  because  they  desire  to  keep  you  for  ever  in  a  state 
of  dependence.  Throughout  tlie  whole  world  woman  is  man's  first 
slave,  from  the  seraglio  in  which  a  despot  shuts  up  live  hundred  of  us, 
to  those  savage  climes  where  the  wife  dare  not  sit  down  by  the  side 
of  hex  huntsman  spouse.  We  are  sacrificial  victims,  devoted  from 
infancy  to  strange  and  cruel  gods.  If,  breaking  iliis  shameful  yoke, 
we  act  strongly  in  conceit,  soon  you  shall  sec  the  proud  sex  humbled 
in  the  dust,  and  bc^tng  submissircly  for  our  favours.  Leave  them 
to  cany  on  ihcir  murderous  wars  and  to  disentangle  the  chaos  of 
their  insensate  laus ;  ours  be  it  to  rule  opinion,  to  purify  manners,  to 
cultivate  the  intellect,  to  preserve  delicacj-,  and  to  diminish  the 
numbers  of  the  unfortunate.  Such  cares  as  these  ate  worth  far  more 
than  the  ebborate  dressing  of  mcTc  automata,  or  the  discuution  of 
scandals  and  ridiculous  quanel  one  among  you  has  any 

opposition  to  olTer  to  what  I  hi  ir  speak." 

Whether  her  ideas  were  k  of  her  audience,  or 
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whethcf  they  were  qulie  too  novd   and  daring   to  be  so  nada; 
digerted,  mauera  not.    Only  the  appUusc  she  had  counted  on  oob-- 
veywl  the  aniwcrof  the  fascinalcd  I'ftrisiennes,  who  dimly  »aw 
them  an  opening  vista  of  poncrs  and  conquests  far  beyond  anv 
they  had  been  able  erei  or  themselves  to  imagine.     'Itic  Gtaad 
Mistress,  having  first  loosed  them  {rom  tbdr  symbolic  bonds,  ct»- 
linued  her  oration  : — 

"  Doubtless  your  proud  and  fiery  xpirits  sup  n-iih  ardour  on  the 
protpect  of  recovering  that  liberty  which  is  the  lirst  possesiioo  ^ 
c%eiy  created  beiaft  but  you  have  to  leam,  through  mon  than  one 
trial,  how  £w  you  can  coutil  on  )'oursflvcs,  and  it  is  those  proofs  thu 
will  embolden  me  to  entrust  you  with  the  secrets  on  which  depend 
the  future  happiness  of  your  lives. 

"  You  arc  to  divide  into  six  groups.  Those  who  arc  denoted  by 
similar  colours  will  together  enter  one  of  the  six  apartments  adtotniia 
this  temple.  Those  who  succumb  during  the  ordeal  slul)  octcr 
it-entcr  this  sacred  fane ;  the  palm  of  victory  awaits  those  who 
triumph." 

Each  group  thereupon  passed  into  a  splendidly  furnished  room, 
where  the  "  trials "  certainty  assumed  a  very  didcrcnt  complexion 
from  that  ihey  anticipated.  They  were  immediately  joined  by  a  px 
band  of  cavaliers,  whc^  with  light  badinage,  mingled  with  some 
more  serious  reraonsuances,  attempted  to  [urn  the  ladies  from  tbev 
firm  resolve  to  carry  their  more  than  doubtful  enterprise  to  the  end 
But  in  vain  were  threats  of  possible  scandal  and  open  ridicule  held 
out,  nor  were  they  moved  by  taunts  that  love  and  friendship  were 
l>eing  thus  sacrificed  to  serve  the  purposes  of  greedy  adventurers, 
who  were  foisting  on  them  the  crudest  extravagances,  useless  as 
well  as  disagreeable,  in  the  guise  of  the  highest  ideals  of  truth  and 
wisdom. 

Scarcely  deigned  they  to  listen  to  those  unplesuain    words  of 
cold  reason,  and  pleasantries,  which  but  ill  accorded  with  their  state 
of  mental  exaltation.    There  were  visible  in  an  adjoining  gallery  a 
series  of  paintings  by  great  artists  representing  the  most  briUiaot 
examples  of  the  domination  of  woman  :  among  the  rest,  Herctiles 
spinning  at  the  feet  of  Omphale ;  Mark  Antony,  the  slave  of  Cleo- 
patra ;  and  the  terrible  Catherine  II.,  of  Russia.   Viewing  thes^  one 
of  the  gentlemen  said :  "  There  then  is  the  terrible  sex  which  imts 
yours  as  slaves,     For  whom,  then,  are  the  gentle  kindnesses  and  the 
attentions  of  society  ?    Is  it  for  your  hurl  that  we  strive  to  keep  ba 
from  you  ennui  and  trouble  of  every  kind  ?     For  whom  are  our 
pabccs  built  ?     Are  they  not  consecrated   for  your  tise  as  ibcar 
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most  splendid  adornment  ?  In  truth,  do  wc  not  delight  in  decking 
out  the  idols  of  our  foith  and  love  ?  Shall  wc  adopt  the  nidc  manners 
of  the  East,  and  consent  to  hide  your  charms  beneath  a  jealous  veil? 
Far  from  guarding  the  entrances  to  youi  apartments  by  uncouth  and 
repulsix'C  sentinels,  do  we  not  mther  frequently  efface  oureelvcs  with 
complaisant  good-nature,  so  as  to  leave  afree  field  for  your  coquetry?" 

To  this  amiable  and  modest  gentleman  one  of  the  ladies  imme- 
diately responded :  "  All  your  eloquence  cannot  charm  away  the 
hunutiating  graiingj  of  convents,  or  the  giim  duennas  you  impose  on 
DS,  ostensibly  as  companions,  but  in  reaHty  as  spies  on  our  most  trivial 
actions,  nor  can  it  inake  up  for  the  smiting  contempt  which  reduces 
aU  our  finest  literary  endeavours  to  impotence,  or  explain  away  your 
protective  airs,  and  your  commands  imposed  on  us  under  the  dis- 
guise of  counsels." 

In  another  of  the  apartments  a  more  interesting  scene  was 
being  enacted.  The  ladies  whose  colour  was  lilac  found  waiting 
there  each  her  most  ardent  wooer  ;  and  it  was  their  painful  duty, 
if  they  were  to  go  forward  to  the  goal  towards  which  they  were 
jtriving,  to  give  them  the  most  absolute  dismissal.  The  chamber 
had  three  doors  leading  into  the  gardens,  which  were  at  that  hour 
softly  illumined  by  the  light  of  the  moon.  The  ca\'aliers  invited 
their  dames  to  descend,  and  this  last  favour  was  readily  granted 
to  the  swains,  whom  they  were  about  to  leave  inconsolable.  One 
of  them,  named  Leonora,  was  not  able  to  conceal  hci  trouble  and 
perplexity  of  mind  as  she  accompanied  the  noble  Count  whose 
suit  she  had  hitherto  tivourcd,  and  he,  knowing  to  some  extent 
(he  actual  state  of  matters,  lost  no  time  in  approaching  the  subject, 
and  demanding  an  explanation. 

"  ,\s  a  last  favour,"  said  he,  "  tell  me  my  crimes  !  Am  I  a  per- 
jured wretch  that  you  abandon  me  thus  easily?  \\'hat  have  I 
done  during  these  two  days  to  merit  such  treatment  ?  My  feelings, 
my  thoughts,  my  life,  my  very  heart's  blood,  are  they  not  all  irrevo* 
cably  yours?  You  cannot  have  all  at  once  turned  inconstant. 
^Miat  kind  of  fanaticism  has  taken  hold  of  you  with  a  strength  suffi- 
cient to  turn  away  from  me  your  heart,  which  has  cost  me  bo  many 
lormenu?" 

"  It  is  not  you  I  hate,"  she  replied  ;  "  it  is  )'our  sex — your  c 
tyrannical  laws." 

"Ah  !  and  of  this  sex,  proscribed  to-day,  you  hare  knom 
me.  Where  then  is  my  despotism?  When  have  I  been  lU 
enough  to  cause  trouble  to  the  one  I  love?  " 

At  this  Leonora  sighed,  for  she  Ibi  in  wh 
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tome  any  accusation  of  tbc  man  ebe  adoted.     He  attempted  id  uke 
one  of  her  Kinds. 

**  If  you  love  me,"  she  said,  "  avoid  polluting  my  band  by  a  ;ro- 
bne  kiu.  I  do  not  think  I  shall  be  able  ever  to  loreakc  joo. 
But  as  a  proor  of  the  sut)mU»on  in  which  you  would  ban  m 
believe^  icnuJn  nine  days  without  sedng  mc,  and  be  satisfied  wii 
tbe  assuranoe  that  the  Mcrifice  will  not  be  without  its  effect  on  eb; 
heart." 

On  this  the  Count  took  his  dcpanure,  and  having  no  nmw  M 
nispcct  hiB  lady-love  of  any  intrigue,  and  not  daring  to  make  119 
further  complaint,  sadly  t)ctook  himself  to  refieclion  on  the  oases  of 
his  unliappiiicsa. 

'i'hc  two  houn  of  trial  were  occupied  with  similar  scenes  in  cad 
of  the  different  npartmenls  into  which  the  novices  had  been  sbil 
Kot  all  the  annoury  of  love,  worthy  or  unworthy,  neither  reason  nor 
sarcasm,  prayers,  tears,  despair,  nor  the  most  lavish  promises,  codU 
avail  against  the  power  of  curiosity  and  the  secret  hope  of  bcii^ 
able  to  attain  to  full  knowledge  of  all  the  secrets  of  power  ;  and  all, 
so  far  victorious,  re<cntered  the  temple  according  to  the  direction  of 
the  hi(;h-prieNteu. 

It  was  thriNi  houn  after  midnight.  Each  took  tbe  same  place 
she  had  occupied  on  the  former  occasion.  Refrcshmenu  woe 
hand(.-<l  round  to  maiiiL-tin  the  strength  of  the  devoted  t«niL 
Following  on  this  needful  uitasure,  the  wils  were  Ordered  to  be 
detached  from  the  shoulders  and  used  to  cover  the  face.  After  a 
(juartcr  of  an  hour  of  silence,  an  opening  revealed  itself  in  the  donw- 
shnped  roof  of  the  great  room,  which  had  been  for  the  nonce  Uai»- 
formed  inio  a  temple  for  the  worship  of  the  divine  idea  of  tbc 
superiority  of  woman.  Through  the  opening  there  descended  a  man, 
draped  as  a  genius,  perched  on  a  huge  golden  ball,  holding  in  b» 
hand  a  serpent,  and  having  his  head  surrounded  by  a  biilliont  flaaie. 

"  Behold  1 "  cried  the  Grand  Mistress.  "This  is  the  genius ol 
truth,  whom  I  have  brought  to  teach  you  the  secrets  so  long  hidden 
from  your  sex.  This,  to  whose  pregnant  words  you  arc  now  to  he 
privilegevl  to  listen,  is  none  other  than  the  celebrated,  the  imoKVtai^ 
the  divine  Cagliostro,  who  issued  from  Abraham's  bosom  widMW 
having  been  conceived,  and  who  is  the  depositary  of  all  that  h« 
been,  of  all  that  is,  and  of  all  that  will  ever  be  known  on  earth." 

"D.iughlers  of  earth! "  cried  the  windbag  philosopher,  thus 
brilliantly  heralded,  "  if  men  do  not  succeed  in  keeping  you  in  the 
darkness  of  error,  you  shall  finish  by  binding  yourselves  tc^ethcr  ifl 
to  invincible  union.     Your  sweetness,  your  indulgenc^^  will  make 
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you  adored  by  the  people,  who  must  be  comnuuidcd  berorc  their 
respect  can  be  gained.  Vou  know  neither  those  vices  which  trouble 
the  intellect,  nor  that  frenzy  which  sets  a  whole  kingdom  on  fitc; 
i  Nature  has  done  all  for  you.  Jealous,  the>'  revile  her  work,  hoping 
that  thus  its  perfection  will  never  become  known.  If,  casting  away 
from  you  a  deceiving  scjt,  you  seek  in  your  own  for  true  sympathy, 
you  wilt  never  have  to  blush  for  those  shameful  rivalries  or  those 
petty  jealousies  which  are  infinitely  below  you.  Turn  your  Attention 
lo  yourselves  ;  open  your  souls  to  pure  tenderness,  so  that  the  kiss 
of  friendship  may  announce  all  thai  passes  in  your  hearts." 

The  orator  ceased,  and  on  the  instant,  each,  moved  by  the 
glamour  of  the  moment,  embraced  her  neighbour.  Darkness  suc- 
ceeded to  the  light,  and  the  "  genius  of  truth  "  again  soared  aloft, 
and  disappeared  through  the  opening  in  the  dome  by  which  he  had 
descended. 

The  high-priestcss  took  up  the  thread  where  it  had  been  left  by 
the  enigmatic  sentences  of  the  oracle  ;  and,  passing  round  the  circle, 
she  explained,  commented,  expounded,  and  everywhere  inflamed  the 
imaginations  of  the  endunted  but  fiUghtly  bewildered  ladies. 
Leonora  alone  broke  down  in  tears,  and  in  her  car  the  enchantress 
whispered,  "  Is  not  then  the  memory  alone  of  him  whom  one  tov'es 
enough  ? " 

Presently  tlierc  was  heard  the  sound  of  beautiful  music. 
Gradually  the  lights  returned,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  pari  of  the 
flooring  of  the  room  began  slowly  to  sink,  and  was  by-aod-by  re- 
placed by  a  sumptuously  laid  table  which  rose  from  the  depths.  At 
this  the  ladies  seated  themselves,  and  then  there  entered  thirty-»x 
"genii  of  truth,"  garbed  in  white  satin,  and  having  their  faces 
concealed  by  masks.  By  the  nimble  and  assiduous  way  in  which 
Ihey  waited  on  the  guests,  it  might  be  supposed  that  those  spiritual 
beings  were  far  superior  to  the  clumsiness  of  ordinary  humanity. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  repast,  at  a  sign  from  the  Grand  Mistress, 
the  genii  unma.sked,  and  the  ladies  recognised  their  lovers.  Some, 
faithful  to  their  oaths,  were  on  the  point  of  rising  to  depart,  but 
Madame  Caglioiiro,  putting  off  the  cloak  of  philosophy,  advised 
them  to  moderate  their  zeal,  as  the  banquet  was  consecrated  to 
pleasure. 

During  the  lively  conversation  which  followed,  the  mysti 
the  reunion  of  the  lovers  was  explained.    The  gentlemen  ha 
been  going  through  a  process  of  initiation,  anrl  w^rc  their  j 
habits  to  symbolise  the  fundamenul  pri  Uily. 

meeting  of  the  thirty-six  dames  and  th«  CP 
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W2S  but  an  aitiGcc  of  tbe  great  Cagliostro,  whose  sole  aim  «u  u 
tcinir  the  evils  ctused  by  tbe  artificulities  of  society  b}*  a  retmB  U 
the  simple  equality  of  the  natural  state  of  man. 

IIk  supper  proceeded.  The  genii  seated  themselves,  eacti  t^ 
the  side  of  the  Indy  of  his  choke,  and  a  scene  of  gaiety  succcedd! 
the  sombre  stress  of  the  preceding  cercnionisds.  ^Vine  flowed  &edT> 
and  its  gcnoous  fumes  rekindled  the  fires  but  temporarily  doIM  I7 
the  unwonted  discipline  of  iww  ideas,  The  torch  of  love  relit,  ihe 
oailis  were  forgotten  ;  the  subline  genius  of  truth,  and  the  wnog- 
dwngf  of  men  passed  out  of  mind  like  delusive  phant^umx. 

Yet  there  was  conscience  enough  left  to  cast  down  the  disci^' 
«yes  when  the  high-priestess  re-entered.  She  only  smtlcd  at  the 
course  things  had  taken  during  her  temporary  absence.  "  Loto 
triinnphs  over  all,"  said  she  ;  "hut  bear  in  mind  the  aniclcs  of  our 
agreement,  and,  little  liy  Hule,  your  souls  will  be  purified.  This  is 
indeed  but  one  s^nce,  and  it  remain*  with  yourselves  whether  it 
will  be  renewed." 

During  the  following  days  the  enthusiasm  for  Cotint  Cagliostra; 
mounted  to  the  height  or  inlatuation,  causing  some  astonish: 
e^'en  in  Paris— a  city  inured  to  such  (mnsports.  He  took  the 
opportunity  to  develop  fully  all  the  principles  of  Egyptian  Free- 
masonry, announcing  by  the  light  of  the  great  East  that  thirty  was 
the  necessary  number  of  adepts,  who  had  to  be  pure  as  the  sunli^ 
unioudicd  even  by  calumny,  without  habits  of  <lij«i|Kition,  aid 
possessed  of  a  fortune  exceeding  fifty-three  thousand  livres,  and 
csjieciall/  of  those  acquirements  so  rarely  found  in  the  owrtets  of< 
large  revenues. 

A.    MACIVOIL 
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THE  present  paper  does  not  profess  to  give  cither  a  history  or 
a  description  of  this  tK^.iuciful  church,  "  the  pryde  of  Bristowe 
and  the  westerne  londes."  Its  object  is  simply  10  pass  on  from  local 
to  more  general  readers  an  account  of  various  incidents  and  dis- 
coveries connected  with  the  remains  of  those  whose  burial  in,  or 
association  with,  the  church  has  carried  its  feme  far  and  wide  The 
fact  that  the  account  was  communicated  to  the  writer  by  a  principal 
participator  in  the  events  described,  and  now  the  only  living  witness, 
while  attesting  its  accuracy,  contributes  materially  to  its  inletcst. 


William  Canvnces. 

The  belief  that  the  Canyngcs,  grandfather  and  grandson,  between 
them  built  alroOKt  Ihu  cnliic  fabric  of  St.  Mary  RedctifTe  bas  been  so 
firmly  embedded  in  the  popular  mind— chiefly  through  the  fabrica- 
tions and  forgeries  of  the  "  marvellous  boy  "  who  played  such  havoc 
with  its  ancient  muniments— that  it  is  difficult  to  dislodge  it  in  favour 
of  the  actual  facts.  These,  ssccrtaincd  by  diligent  research  among 
the  few  authentic  documents  remaining,  and  careful  and  minute 
comparison  by  experts  of  the  various  st)  Ics  and  dates  of  architecture 
presented,  arc :  That  WtUam  Canyngi^s  the  elder  was  only  ent  tg 
several  wealthy  citizens  who,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  combined 
to  rebuild  the  then  dilapidated  edifice  ;  and  that  when  the  said 
edifice,  on  nearing  completion,  was  partially  destroyed  by  lightning, 
William  Canynges  the  younger,  iit  conjunction  tfitA  ether  wealthy  and 
devout  citiicns,  restored  and  completed  the  damaged  portions. 

In  addition,   however,   to  this  cooperative  work,  and  to  the 
erection  of  fitting  residences  for  the  priests  attached  to  the  all 
chantries  within  the  church,  Canynges  appears  to  have  bu 
own  expense,  the  clerestory  tbiougboui,  and  the  north  ti 
imitation   of  the  earlier  soutli  transept ; 
exquisite  "lieine  groining."    Fosbroke  ' 
masom  and  workmen  to  repair  and  ediiy 
of  SL  Maiy  Redcliffe." 
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Thus,  although  not  more  entitled  than  his  grand&tbcr  to  vA. 
alone  xi  the  "nstorer"  of  the  church,  Canyngcs  the  yotrngtrvs 
bf  far  the  mo&t  munificent  contributor  towarits  its  second,  crfiAtcoA 
century,  rebuilding,  and  niay  therefore  fittingly  occupy  as  pioaSnat 
a  place  in  its  annaU  as  liis  various  memorials  occupy  in  the  bmldiif 
itself,  or  rather  in  its  southern  portion. 

Of  these  memorials  t)i«  visitor  making  a  tour  of  the  chunli  ii 
first  shown  the  effigies  of  the  "restorer "and  his  wife  Iwnealh  tibe 
teceuea  ia  the  soutii  ai&lc.  He  is  then  conducted  to  the  rmA 
inntept,  where  stands  the  (now  empty)  altar-tomb,  upon  the  front  c< 
which  are  emblazoned  the  Canyngo  arms  :  "Argent,  thnx  itcgrm 
beads  sable" — and  (until  obUteiatcd  by  an  ultra- Protestant  vicar)  the 
petition,  "  Pray  for  the  souls  of  William  Canyi^cs,  of  the  Ciiy  d 
Bristol,  and  Joanna  his  wife."  On  the  left  of  the  tomb  be  sees  a 
recumbent  uatue  of  Cau)-nges  as  Dean  of  Westbury,  irith  tonsned 
head  and  priestly  robes,  exquisitely  carved  in  alabaster ;  and  on  the 
op]>OEitc  side  a  figure  of  his  sccrctar)'  or  almoner ;  while  variout  slab 
in  the  floor  record,  in  ancient  lettering  and  quaint  dc^'ice,  the  buriib 
of  various  scn'anis  of  his  household.  Having  seen  which  multipiicitj 
of  monumcHts,  he  naturally  asks,  \\'heie  among  ihem  the  great  man 
himself  is  laid  to  rest  ?  Little  thinking  that  he  is  propounding 
ha^  scarcely  yet  ceased  to  be  a  "  burning  qucstiorL" 

Caiiynges  in  his  will  directs  that  his  body  ilinll  be  depositwl 
the  place  that  he  had  constructed  and  made  in  the  somhem  port 
'the  sud  church,  near  the  altar  of  St.  Catherine,  where  the  body  ef 
his  late  wife  Joanna  was  interred."  This  would  appear  Mifficiently 
explicit  to  locate  the  spot ;  but  unfottunately  the  "attar  of  St. 
Kathcrine "  was  swept  away  at  the  Reformation,  and  not  a  vestige 
of  it  remains.  The  general  l>elief,  however,  was  thai  it  stood  in  (be 
KOuih  transept,  and  that  bcneaih  the  "  altar'  lomb  "  rested  the  remaint 
of  Canyngcs  and  Ills  wife,  tlie  fact  that  from  time  immemorLtl  ihdr 
effigies,  now  in  the  south  aisle,  had  lain  side  liy  side  upon  the  to«b 
appearing  to  afford  conclusive  proof.  But  with  the  developmetit  of 
tnlelligent  interest  in  matters  archieotogical,  doubts  arose.  A  rarcM 
examination  of  the  south  wall  of  tlie  transept  proved  that  the  tite 
of  the  altar-tomb  had  been  occupied  by  an  earlier  erection^  hi 
all  [irobabilily  by  the  altar  of  St.  Catherine ;  the  tomb  itsetf 
was  [ironounctd  of  more  recent  date  than  Canynges'  time  ;  and— 
mojt  disturbing  discovery  of  all— it  was  found  that  the  effigies 
were  not  originally  designed  for  the  tomb,  as  thoy  were  on 
separate  slabs  and  had  been  chipped  and  mutilated  to  make  then 
fit  upon  iL  -» 
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Among  the  "  intelligent  dissentients  "  from  the  tndilional  belief 
was,  in  1852,  Mr.  Sholto  Verc  Hare,  the  donor  of  ihc  large  west 
window,  aiid  at  that  time  senior  churchiirarilcn  of  St.  Mary's ;  and  it  is 
to  him  we  are  indebted  for  a  discovery  which  goes  far  towards  settling 
the  dispultd  point  \Vtiile  standing  one  August  day  in  the  church- 
yard supctinit-iiding  some  work  connrtted  with  the  grave  of 
Chatterton's  partnts  (of  which  more  anon),  an  old  parishioner,  well 
known  for  his  interest  in  the  cliurch,  drew  his  attention  to  two 
abutments  on  the  exterior  of  the  south  aisle,  wondering  what  they 
were,  as  they  evidently  served  no  architectural  purpose.  Upon 
examining  them  the  idea  struck  Mr.  Hare  that  they  formed  pan  of 
two  toml>5  within  the  walls,  and  might  not  improbably  be  found  to 
contain  the  remains  of  Canyngcs  and  his  wife,  recessed  tombs  in 
nave  or  chancel  being  the  usual  burial-places  of  founders  or  restorers 
of  chuiches.    He  therefore  decided  to  institute  a  search. 

Summoning  the  cliurch  mason  and  carpenter  to  meet  him  next 
mornini^  he  directed  them  to  temporarily  remove  llie  high  pews 
(which  since  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  had  disfigured  the  building) 
from  bcne&th  the  two  most  easterly  windows ;  when  two  canopied  re- 
cesses  of  the  "  Berkeley  "  ly[>e  were  revealed,  but  shamefully  defaced 
and  injured.  The  ornamental  aloncivork  had  been  chipped  away  to 
fender  the  wall  perfectly  flat,  and  the  interiors  completely  tilled 
in  with  masonry.  This  the  explorers  proceeded  to  lemovc,  com- 
mencing iviih  the  most  easterly  recess,  when  they  came  upon  a  flat 
freestone  slab,  Kaiung  this,  and  carefully  removing  with  the  hand 
some  three  or  four  inches  of  freestone  dust  or  fine  sand,  a  perfect 
skeleton  lay  rercaled,  evidently  undisturbed  since  Erst  placed  there, 
except  tliat  the  liead  had  turned  slightly  off  the  neck  pivot  towards 
the  south. 

The  explorers  next  pnjceeded  to  the  more  westerly  recess,  which 
was  at  once  found  to  have  bcui  previously  opened,  and  most  care- 
lessly and  irreverently  rcctoscd :  there  was  no  freestone  slab  nor  fine 
sand,  only  a  few  bones  and  a  skull.  Fortunately,  however,  these 
proved  sufficient  to  Identify  the  sex  of  the  skeleton,  and  a  neigh- 
bouring physician,  Dr.  Gardiner,  having  been  summoned,  he 
unhesitatingly  pronounced  it  that  of  a  woman  ;  the  one  in  the 
easterly  recess  being,  as  evidently,  the  skeleton  of  a  man. 

Now  came  the  weighty  question — were  they  the  remains  of 
William  Canynges  and  his  wtft;  Joan  -  evidence  pointed 

very  strongly  to  the  affirmative.    Besidi  of  the  skeleton^ 

and  the  place  and  mode  of  sepulchre^  "und  "  painicd  in 

colours  it^on  tht  xoalh  of  the  raesf  first  b  -l"upon  a  shield 
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tmumg  fflhtr  fragments!'  u  sUlcd  by  Pi^ce  in  his  "Caayagt 
Mcmofiah" — "the  Canyngcs  anns  {ihiec  negroes'  heads  upoa  t 
red  shield),  togetfaet  wiih  some  partially  obliterated  words  in  nd  ind 
black  luini."  Ii  was  ruither  found,  upon  examin^tioD,  that  the 
effigies  of  Canynges  and  his  wife  oa  ibe  allar-tomb  in  tbc  anib 
tnnsept  exactly  fitted  the  two  recesses,  and  had  cridcmly  bew 
rcinovtxl  from  tliem  to  the  altar-tocnb  when  the  nxcsscs  wen  611n) 
up  ;  further  proof  of  this  beii%  nsible  in  the  chipping  away  of  [Mt 
of  the  right  arm  of  the  niale  figure  and  the  dress  of  the  lady,  attt 
of  the  ai^l  Mipporting  her  head,  to  permit  of  the  effigies  being  phod 
upon  tlic  tomb. 

After  tbc  identification  of  the  remains,  the  sandl  and  frecstoee 
slabs  were  cucftUly  replaced  upon  both,  and  the  high  pews  agiia 
set  up.  Some  yean  subsequently  the  church  wax  repewed,  idics 
tbc  mutilated  stone  facing  of  the  recesses  WIS  replaced  byncw,andlbe 
effigjes  removed  from  the  $otnfa  transept  and  fixed  once  more  in  tbcii 
original  positions — or  rather,  not  so.  The  reader  will  h&ve  noticed 
that  the  foregoing  account  represents  Canynges  as  resting  in  the 
eailorly  recess  and  his  wife  in  the  westerly  ;  while  anotliet 
account,  and  the  testimony  of  the  efligios  (hemsclves,  assert  as 
exactly  contrary  arrangement— Canynges  on  the  westerly  tomU 
his  wife  on  ilic  easterly.  The  discrepancy  being  pointer]  out  to 
Mr.  Hate,  elicited  the  curious  fitct  tliat  the  effigies  had  Ues 
misplactd  1 

"I  am  aware,"  he  writes,  "that  Prycc  in  his  *< 
Memorials '  Mates  that  it  was  in  the  wesl/rly  icccss  tliat  C$3Kf 
skeleton  was  discovered,  and  that  others  have  made  the  same 
mislolcc,  fixn  Itf  wjvnsfy  pitting  Ihe  fogies ;  but  tny  memory  it 
clear  that  it  was  in  the  easterly  recess,  nearer  to  tlie  Rising  Siu^ 
the  more  obvious  position  for  the  restorer  of  the  church  "  (rather, 
from  the  ecclesiastic's  point  of  view,  nearer  the  altar),  "and  the 
priest  who  had  buried  his  wife  Joanna  in  the  westerly  recess.  Un- 
fottim.itely,  Dr.  Gardiner  has  recently  died,  or  he  could  have  ooofiflud 
me,  now  the  only  living  witness  of  the  evciii."  One  of  the  church- 
wardens at  the  time  the  effigies  were  removed,  on  being  recently 
interrogated  on  the  subject,  admitted  that  the  mistake  had  beea 
made  through  carelessness  or  ignorance. 

Such  is  the  detailed  account  of  this  interesting  discovery ;  and, 
for  the  average  reader,  it  settles  the  question  as  to  the  burial-place  of 
the  great  benefactor  of  the  church.  The  critics,  however,  present  two 
objections.  "It  is  well  known,"  they  say,  "ihat  the  younger  Canyi^M 
had  HQ  '  arms ' ;  no  record  exists  of  his  having  used  any  device  Other 
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than  his  m{:Tchanl'sinark"(a  hean  with  the  iniliaU  W.C.), " 
the  'three  negroes'  heads '  on  the  wall  of  the  recess  provi; 
It  is,  however,  equally  well  known  that  such  were  the  family 
arms,  and  that  they  were  used  by  William's  elder  brother  Thomas 
(ancestor  of  Lord  Stratford  de  Kcdcliffe  and  Canning,  the  Prime 
Minister)  when  Lord  Mayor  of  London ;  and,  although  ^Villiam 
Canyngcs  may  not  himself  have  used  them,  it  is  not  at  all  impro- 
bable that  some  relative  or  tonfrirt,  desirous  to  do  him  honour,  and 
to  ensure  the  idcntilication  of  his  place  of  sepulchre,  had  them 
painted  within  the  recess.  The  arms  on  the  altar-tomb  may  have 
been  added  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  following  entry  occurring  in  the 
parish  register:  "1585.  Item  paide  to  the  painter  for  gilding  and 
trimming  of  Mr,  Cannings'  tomb,  iijs.  iiijd."  The  paintings  in  the 
recess  were  not  executed  at  the  same  time,  or  they  would  have  been 
accounted  for^  the  colouring  also  isdilferent,  "gaies"  being  used 
instead  o( '^argent." 

'J"he  other  objection  advanced  is  that  the  situation  of  the  receu 
does  not  accord  with  Canynges' will,  the  passage  quoted  being  :  "in 
looo  quern  construi  feci  in  parte  australi  ejusdem  ecctesie  juxta  alUre 
Sancte  Catherine."  This  the  late  Canon  Norris,  who  asserts  that 
Canynges  lies  buried  lieneaih  the  "alabaster  dfigy  in  tlic  south 
transept,"  translates,  "in  the  vauU  thai  I  have  had  constructed," 
lie,  which,  besides  being  incorrect,  begs  (he  whole  question, 
"vault"  signifying  an  undergrounti  Qhamhci,  whcms  "place"  maybe 
anywhere,  above  or  below  ground,  Uui,  granted  that  the  remains 
in  the  westerly  recess  are  those  of  Canynges'  wife,  ihc  force  of  the 
latter  objection  in  a  great  measure  disappears,  as  his  body  lies  mid- 
way between  her  tomb  and  the  "  aliar  of  St.  Catherine." 

Finally,  if  the  skeletons  discovered  are  not  those  of  the  Canyngcs, 
whose  arc  they  t  No  other  personages  of  note  whatever  are  anywhere 
recorded  as  having  been  buried  in  the  "  south  side "  of  die  church. 

The  Canynges  "burial  question,"  however,  wu  not  the  only  one 
which,  for  a  time,  considerably  ekeidscd  the  minds  of  those  interested 
in  St,  Mary  RedcUfTe ;  another  e%-ok<Kl  even  greater  controversy, 
that  connected  with  the 

Remains  of  Chatterton. 

"  Had  the  body  of  the  poet  been  in  %'ery  truth  brought  from  London 
and  secretly  interred  in  KedchSe  Churchyard  ? "  as  was  so  positively 
asserted  by  Mrs.  Edkins,  (See  "  Notes  and  Queries,"  Second  Series, 
vol.  iv.)    That  it  had  been  was  strongly  believed  by  Mr.  '       '^ 
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Cottle  and  otheni,  Including  the  tenicrchuTChirarden,  Mr.  Hare:  ad 
in  order,  ifpossible,  to  settle  the  question,  the  httcr  directed  *an6il 
■gMninatton  to  be  made  of  the  grave  of  the  Qiattcnon  Guniiy  ul 
ohm  near  to  it.  This  was  accordingly  done;  but  with  no  toidl- 
except  the  placing,  by  himwir,  oT  a  new  slab  upon  the  ChtHnW 
grave.  'l~he  conlroveny  remained  where  it  «-ajt ;  lo  have  setded  k 
would  have  necessitated  digging  up  the  whole  churchyard  ! 

Mr.  Hare  further  testified  hb  admiration  of  the  boy-pcct  bf 
Btirring  np  the  vestry  to  allow  of  the  removal  of  the  Ottacnca 
monument  from  the  ci^'pt,  where  it  had  long  btin,  oeglected  Md 
decaying,  to  iu  present  site  in  the  churchyard ;  himself  tod  Ui 
co-waidcn,  Mr.  I'roctor,  dcrr3)ing  the  ccet.  Many  years,  boveit^ 
ebpscd  before  he  obtained  permission  from  the  then  \-kar,  Anfa^ 
deacon  Norris,  to  place  the  inGcrtption  upon  it. 

Mr.  Hare  possesses  an  cittcnsivc  coUoction   of  Chattertooin 
manuscripts  and  mementos  of  the  poet,  one  of  the  mo«I  valued  bdag 
the  pocket-book,  found  with  the  empty  i^ial  beside  his  bed. 
'-     Next  to  the  Canyngcs  and  Chattcrton  relics,  the  most  intereMing 
memorialK  in  RedcUffe  Church  are  those  of 

Admikal  Six  Wujjau  Pekx.  ^^fl 

Yet  probably  few  of  the  many  thousands  who  yearly  visit  the  state^^ 
edifice  know  anything  of  his  histoiT'i  still  leas  i>f  hb  connection  witfa 
Bristol,  and    or   the  imposing  ceremonials  which   preceded  and 
Kcompaniod  his  intciment. 

■?'    \S'ho  among  ihem  has  pictured  the  ancient  Guildiiall  in  the  ysa 
of  grace  1670,  with  its  sombre  draperies  and  gleaming  tapers  grouped 
around  the  massive  coffin  which  enshrouded  the  war-worn  frame  flf 
one  of  England's  heroes,  and  bore  upon  its  sweeping   pall  and 
drooping  pennons  the  coat  of  mail,  and  helm,  and  sword  which  had 
seen  the  crash  and  on&el  of  many  a  hard-won  fight  ?    Who  amoqs 
them  has  looked  down  in  imaginntion  from  Ihc  windows  of  tbeoU 
gnbk-d  house  in  KcdclilTc  Street  (the  only  one  of  that  date  now 
remaining),  and  ivalchcd   Ihc  solemn  eorligt  as,  to  the  strains  of 
martial  music,  it  wound  slowly  through  the  thronging  crowds  towards 
the  sleep  ascent ;  the  Irain-bands  of  the  city  in  advance,  the  cm- 
blazoned  pennons  (still  extant,  though  reduced  to  tatleicd  fragments) 
floating  on  the  October  breeze,  the  shield  and  armour  home  aloft ; 
then,  drawn  by  six  black  horses,  the  coffin  itself,  with,  at  its  heat^ 
the  three  llags^rcd,  blue,  white— the  insignia  of  the  squadrons  which 
its  silent  tenant  had  led  to  victory  ? 

It  may  not,  therefore,  be  uninteresting  lo  recall  some  of  ths  teif 
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known  incidents  connected  vith  IhU  ancient  Bristolian,  who  was 
laid  lo  real  with  such  solemn  pomp  and  pageantry. 

The  father  of  Sir  William  Pciin,  Giles  Penn  of  Minely,  Glouccster- 
riiire,  was  a  captain  in  tlie  merchant  navy,  who  towards  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  cenlury  settled  in  Bristol,  engaging  extcnuvely  in 
trade.  It  was  owing  to  his  eantest  representation  lo  Government 
that  the  coast  of  England  was  rid  of  the  piratical  hordes  of  Turk* 
and  Moon,  who  made  frequent  raids  upon  Bristol  and  the  western 
ports,  am!  carried  away  men,  women,  and  children,  besides  "ships 
and  goods." 

William   Penn  was  bapttied  at  St.  Thomas's  Church,  near  to 

St.  Mary  Redcliffc,  April  33,  1611.     He  eariy  took  to  the  sea,  and, 

passing  into  the  Royal  Navy,  rose  rapidly.     Strai>gely  enough,  his 

first  x-esscl,  the  Fdlowship,  belonged  to  his  native  city.     The  Bristol 

'merchants  had  handed  her  over  to  the  Cavaliers,  who  were  employing 

■her  to  conveygoodsand  valuables  to  Holland,  when  she  was  capttutd 

.by  the  Pailiament  and  given  to  Penn. 

Soon  after  receiving  his  commission  Penn  found  time  to  run 
wer  to  Rotterdam  and  claim  his  bride,  a  pretty,  mcrry-willcd 
Dutch  girl,  Margaret  Jasper,  to  whom  he  had  become  engaged  on  a 
previous  visit.  The  only  surviving  son  of  this  union  was  WiUiaRi, 
afterwards  the  famous  Quaker,  bom  at  Tower  Hill,  1644. 

Peon's  subsequent  career  is  well  known  to  readers  of  history. 
How,  in  the  Dutch  wars,  he  led  his  squadrons  again  and  again  to 
victory  ;  how  he  and  Vcnablcs  suffered  signal  defeat  at  St.  DomtDgo, 
chiefly  through  sickness  and  scardty  of  provisions ;  how,  to  wipe 
out  the  disgrace,  hcatiackedandcaptuied  Jamaica,  "the  flower  of  the 
Indies";  how  he  was  temporarily  committed  to  the  Tower  for  doing 
so  "  without  leave  "  I  How  on  the  death  of  Cromwell  he  helped  to 
bring  Cliarles  II.  back  to  England  ;  how  he  was  knighted  for  the 
same,  then  made  Adniinil  of  Ireland,  Acj  and  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  second  Dutch  war,  1664,  appointed  "Gn»t  Captain 
Commander  "  under  the  Duke  of  York,  the  fleet  owing  the  splendid 
victory  that  followed  chiefly  to  his  abilities,  as  the  other  commanders, 
Sandwich  and  Prince  Rupert,  were  unacquainted  with  naval  warfare. 

For  this  latter  service  I'enn  would  have  been  raised  to  the  peerage 
as  Lord  Weymouth,  but  his  son  becoming  a  Qtioker  rendered  sucli 
honour  valueless,  and  Pennsylv.inia  was  afterwards  granted  to 
(the  younger  Penn)  in  lieu  thereof;  the  terms  of  the  cliarter  \ 
direct  reference  lo  "  the  memory  and  tocrits  of  Sir  William  P* 
divers  services,  and  particularly  his  conduct, ) 
.in  that  signal  victory  obtained  against  the  Do 
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of  York  also  sunciidered  his  title  to  the  adjoining  teiriniy  H 
Delaware,  "  out  of  a  spcdal  regard  to  the  memoiy  and  many  biAi|lB 
services  performed  by  the  said  Sir  William  Pcnn." 

Few  men  liavc  wITeted  more  from  calumny  than  Admiral  PtD& 
He  has  been  termed  hypocrite,  tum-coat,  place-hunter,  nunrj- 
grubber,  and  what  not ;  but  as  his  chief  detractor*,  Clarendon  aoj 
Pepys  (Hcpworth  Dixon's  chid*  nulhorities)  wcri^  on  the  tcHiimiT 
of  Hume  and  thvir  own  confessions,  his  bitter  enemies,  wo  maybe 
pardoned  for  preferring  to  judge  him  from  his  life,  as  revealed  in  las 
diarj-and  concspondence,  and  in  the  records  of  those  who  knew  bin 
intimately  in  public,  family,  and  Eocial  intercourse.  For  tboc  n 
arc  principally  indcUcd  lo  Granville  Pcnn's  '■  Jlumoiials," 

"In  politics,"  he  say^,  "Penn  was  a  Paitlamentaiian  RoyafiO," 
and,  as  such,  disapproved  of  either  King  or  Protector  graspine 
supreme  power  \  but,  in  common  with  all  sailois,  he  left  politia  oa 
land  to  take  care  of  themselves  while  lie  upheld  tlie  honour  of  hii 
country  against  ihc  foe  at  sea.  'I'liat  he  did  this  with  unoaxiog 
ingilance  and  ability,  and  in  no  grasping,  self-seeking  spirit,  isevidcot 
from  the  cordial  recognition  of  his  scni'iccs  by  whichever  party  was 
in  ]X)wcr,  and  by  the  fact  that,  so  far  from  enriching  himself  by 
plunder,  he  served  many  years  for  no  pay  at  all,  and  died  a  credits 
on  his  country  for  ^^12,000.  In  a  letter  to  hb  father,  when  presaed 
to  give  up  his  command  and  lo  uigage  in  commerce,  he  early  stmck 
the  keynote  of  his  sctvicc  :  '  Nor  do  1  serve  the  State,*  he  says,  ' « 
hope  oF  gain  ;  gold  to  me  in  this  is  dirt ;  'tis  the  goodoess  of  the 
cause  that  liath  put  me  on,  and  nothing  whatsoever  shall  take  me  off 
from  the  service  I  have  so  cordially  embraced.' " 

And  here  I  cannot  resist  giving  a  (luotaiion  from  Pepys'a  diary, 
disproving,  by  his  own  words,  tliis  charge  of  avarice  ag»nst  Penn. 
He  writes  (the  italics  are  mine) :  "Sir  William  Hooker  did  cry  Ml 
mightily  against  Sir  William  Penn  for  his  getting  such  an  cstMe,  and 
giving  ^15,000  with  his  daughter,  ivhkh  is  mort  by  half  than  everht 
didgive;  but  Ihisthe  world  believts,  and  so  it  may." 

Although,  sailor-like,  Penn  "loved  a  prank  and  joke,"  his 
private  life  seems  to  have  been  singularly  free  front  those  gross 
vices  so  prevalent  under  the  second  Charles.  Even  Pepys's  Sfix 
and  keen  scent  for  slander  were  unable  to  bring  any  worse  biting 
against  him  than  the  (in  those  days)  almost  universal  one  of  U 
occasional  indulgence  in  too  much  wine.  His  alleged  "  |>ciscculion  " 
of  his  son  on  the  tatter's  change  of  faith  has  been  grossly  exaggci&tod ; 
for,  although  greatly  hurt  and  disappointed,  even  to  tcmponrilf 
banishing  him  from  home — and  naturalij',  for,  like  Sir  Waller  ScoU^ 
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ambition  u-as  to  (bund  a  famU)-,  and  sit  a  peer  among  his 
fellows,  all  of  which  lie  was  obliged  lo  forego  through  what  tlien 
appeared  to  him  his  son's  contumactuus  folly— yet  his  letters  to  him 
[during  that  trying  time  contain  only  one  passage  expressive  of 
I  ofiiencc.  "If,"  he  writes,  ")'ou  are  ordained  to  be  another  cross  to 
me,  God's  will  be  done,  and  I  shall  arm  myself  the  best  way  I  can 
against  it."  When,  however,  he  became  convinced  that  the  cause  of 
offence  he  had  received  consisted  in  "a  combination  of  qualities  of 
the  highest  excellence,  and  tliat  he  was  niel  by  filial  afledioii  strong 
as  his  paternal,"  he  gave  tn  ;  shortly  before  his  death  ultering  ihe 
following  singular  conviction  :  "Son  William,  if  you  and  your  friends 
keep  to  your  plain  way  of  preaching  and  living,  you  will  make  an 
end  of  priests  to  ihe  end  of  the  world," 

As  for  himself,  however,  he  died  as  he  had  lived,  a  member  of 
the  Reformed  Church  of  England.  And  that  his  religion  was  more 
than  Ihe  mere  outward  profession  so  prevalent  in  those  days,  that 
it  entered,  indeed,  into  the  simplest  details  of  life,  his  diaries  and 
letters,  no  less  than  his  last  charge  to  his  son,  abundantly  prove. 
The  latter  he  exhorts  lo  follow  nil  those  things  that  will  sj^eak  him 
a  "  Christian  and  a  gentleman,"  to  "  shun  all  manner  of  evil,"  and 
to  "  let  nothing  in  the  world  tempt  him  to  wrong  bis  conscience." 

Philip  Gibson,  Purser-General,  thus  describes  him  when  writing 
to  the  younger  Pcnn  :  "Yout  honoured  falhcr  was  fair-hatred,  of  a 
comely  round  visage,  a  mild-spoken  man,  no  scoffer,  no  flatterer ; 
easy  of  access,  so  as  no  person  wenl  from  him  disconlenled.  .  .  .  He 
had  great  influence  Iwth  under  King  and  Parliament,  but  presented 
no  man  for  preferment  except  upon  merit. *' 

Such  was  Ihe  maimer  of  man  whom  his  felloW'CitiEens  delighted 
to  honour,  and  whose  memorials  form  one  of  the  attractions  of  St. 
Mary  Redchfle.  In  his  will  he  expressly  desired  to  be  buried  in 
that  church  as  near  his  "dear  mother,  who  lies  there  interred,  as 
conveniently  may."  His  body  was  accordingly  brought  from  London 
to  Bristol,  where  it  was  met  outside  the  city  and  conducted  to  the 
Guildhall,  and  from  thence,  as  described,  lo  its  last  resting-place  in 
the  south  aisle  of  the  church,  beneath  a  massive  stone  bearing  his 
arms  and  motto,  "  Dum  ehvum  Hmam  "  (while  I  hold  the  helm) ; 
though  whether  with,  or  beside^  his  mother  cannot  now  be  ascertained, 
no  record  of  her  interment  existing.  He  further  enjoined  that  "  there 
shall  be  erected  as  near  unto  the  place  where  my  Iwdy  shall  be 
buried  as  the  same  can  contrive,  a  handsome  and  decent  tomb,  to 
remain  as  a  monument  as  wtll  for  my  ta:d  mother  as  for  mystlf." 
This  last  injunction  seems  to  have  been  complied  with,  but  the 
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has  been  directly  oontnveacd,  the  ourch  of  uaprov<;inent  hsnti 
put  the  length  of  the  charcfa  between  the  "  oaonutneot '  (a  kugc 
nuBtl  tablet)  *n^  the  body  of  him  whose  pniweu  wkI  vinaes  i 
leeords.  Neither  were  his  remains  destined  to  rest  ttndistaibed,  lot, 
after  having  lain  cntocnbed  for  o%'Cr  two  hundred  yean^  tbej  me 
•gain  exposed  to  the  light  of  day ;  iMt,  as  the  woithy  vogo't 
kgeiMl  sutcs,  by  the  workman's  cardcss  pkk  oi  shovel,  but  ■ 
pursuance  of  an  order  of  Slate. 

On  September  ii,  1845,  the  body  of  Granville  I'enn,  a  desosi- 
dam  of  Sir  WiUiam,  and  writer  of  the  "  Memorials,"  was  tvought 
from  Stoke  Pogia  to  be  interred  with  the  relative  whose  memory  he 
•o  revered.  Upon  opening  ilie  vault,  it  was  found  necessary  lo 
repair  the  coffin  enclosing  the  Admiial's  body,  to  admit  of  ifat 
superincumbent  weight,  ibe  outer  mahogany  coffin  and  inner  sfadi 
b^ng  much  dcciycd,  while  the  l«di-n  ock:  was  burst  at  the  side 
and  corroded  tn  several  places,  lltcy  wae  accordingly  raised  to 
the  surface,  the  little  knot  of  privileged  spectators  pressing  eajaly 
around.  But  when  the  heavy  leaden  covering  was  lifted  the)-  started 
bade  with  exclamations  of  awe  and  wonder.  For  there  before  them 
lay  no  grim  and  ghastly  skeleton,  no  illusive  semblance  of  humaoily 
crvmbUng  to  duit  as  they  gazed,  but  the  veritable  body  of  the 
Admiral,  unstirred,  intact  as  on  the  day  when,  amid  ttirongiog 
thouMnds,  it  was  borne  from  the  ancient  GuiMhall  and  laid  to  tea 
there  I  The  cycs  were  closed,  the  fair  hair  framed  the  broad,  rooad 
brow  and  covered  lip  and  chin  ;  ilic  handx  and  feet  were  bore;  the 
■hapely  nails  perfect  as  in  life.  In  colour  only  n-as  there  a  diOereoce; 
Uie  pitch  or  tar  with  which  the  swathing  scrc-eloth  was  impregnated 
hafbt^  in  the  lapse  of  time,  toned  the  whole  to  a  dark  brown. 

Such  Es  Ibe  account  of  the  opening  of  Admiral  Penn's  tomb,  as 
given  by  Mr,  Ilarc,  who  was  zi\  eye-witness  of  the  scene,  and  who 
made  a  rough  tkeidi  of  tli<;  body  while  it  was  exposed  to  viuw  ;  the 
story,  which  for  many  yeani  wan  told  in  all  good  &ith,  of  some  work- 
men breaking  into  the  vault  and  the  body  crumbling  to  dtist, 
being  simply  .1  myth,  originating  probably  in  the  discovery  of  other 
bodies  in  and  near  the  church,  which  upon  exposure  did  vanidt  as 
described. 

KLtZABETH  BOI>CBS. 
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WHF.N  ihe  ecclesiastical  chronicles  of  the  >fiddle  Ages  come 
adequately  to  be  written,  they  will  contain  no  more  inter- 
esting pages,  we  can  answer  for  it,  than  those  which  will  he  concerned 
with  the  subject  of  shrines  and  pilgrimages.  The  theme  is  one 
which,  so  &r  as  we  are  aware,  has  never  yet  found  a  competent 
historian  ;  and  in  the  absence  of  a  calm,  dispassionate  sun-cy  of  it, 
the  general  impression  reigns  that  the  pilgrimages,  one  and  nl),  par- 
look  of  a  strictly  religious  character ;  that  those  persons  of  whom 
they  were  composed  were  preeminently  distinguished  for  (heir  piety 
and  devoiion  ;  tliat  they  were  placed  under  the  especial  oversight  and 
legulation  of  the  Church  ;  and  that  the  causes  of  true  godliness  and 
of  Tinue,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  were  promoted  to  no  inconsider- 
able extent  by  ihclr  agency.  It  will  be  the  object  of  the  following 
pages  to  show  to  what  extent  these  conceptions  arc  unfounded,  and 
to  discuss  the  subject  in  its  broad  aspect,  and  as  briefly  as  iu  nature 
will  permit. 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  pilgrimages  of  the  Middle  Ages  served 
in  some  respects  as  a  valuable  medium  of  instruction  to  a  people 
hidebound  in  the  shackles  of  ignorance  and  of  superstition.  Vet  it 
must  be  remembered  that  this  was  chiefly  with  n-gnrd  to  the  for^gn 
pilgrimages  to  Rome,  to  Jerusalem,  to  Lorctto.  to  Coinpostclla, 
and  other  spots,  and,  so  £ir,  wu  cordially  concur  in  the  ojiinion  of 
that  great  man  who  said  that  in  limes  when  men  were  scarcely  ever 
induced  to  travel  by  liberal  curiosity  or  by  the  pursuit  of  gain,  il  was 
better  that  the  rude  inhabitant  of  the  North  should  visit  Italy  and 
the  East  as  a  pilgrim  than  that  he  should  never  see  anything  but  those 
squalid  cabins  and  uncleared  roads  amidst  which  he  was  bom  ond 
reared.  Against  the  abuses  of  "  pilgrimage,"  as  Ihe  practice  of  visit- 
ing the  temples  of  renown  and  other  sanctified  spots  was  termed, 
some  of  the  early  Fathers  and  doctors  of  Holy  Church  inveiglied 
and  fulminated  in  no  uncertain  tones.  The  state  of  Christendom 
was,  however,  too  corrupt  in  the  post-Nicene  age  to  admit  of  any 
reform  in  this  direction.      ^Vith  the  wisdom   of  the  serpent  aD 
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the  hannksGDcss  of  the  dm-e  duly  combined,  the  Chttrch  comtnoi 
the  practice  into  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  penance  or  gentle  tfKij^ 
To  undertake  a  journey  for  the  sake  of  religion  became  in  procas  of 
time  wliat  John  Wolcot  rather  coarsely,  but  wc  fear,  with  onlj  Mo 
much  truth,  described  as, 

A  nosinn  fanwiu  in  old  Po|ii»h  (tines 

>~CT  purifying  *oali  that  (took  wiib  crimei  i 

A  K*1  o{  ApoMobc  alt 

Tta  Popiih  panoM  tx  lu  powen  cxsit 

Fm  kc«pU>c  MaU  etAamat  aiwret, 

Jot  u  ihc  kitchen  wli  keep*  mnL 

Ymt  by  }-ear,  until  the  Reformation  effectually  diecked  diet 
pfOgreM,  the  ranks  of  the  pilgrims  were  swelled  by  an  immene 
mixed  multitude  which  no  man  could  number,  all  intent  on  what  on 
American  cousins  would  term  "  doing  "  the  Continent  or  their  natiw 
land  in  this  way.  It  was  somethii^  to  bo.-tst  of  to  oac's  sistcn, 
uncles,  and  aunts;  something  to  dwdl  upon,  to  ring  the  chingB 
upon,  to  make  capital  out  of  The  pPgtira  found  bit^elf  gm  object 
of  interest  and  attention.  He  had  been  where  others  had  not  Ix«a  \ 
he  had  sc-en  what  others  had  not  seen.  He  could  tell  what  otbm 
were  incapable  of  uUing.  and  quote  the  familiar  Virgilian  voids, 
"Quxquc  ipse  vidi,  ct  quorum  para  magna  fui,"  with  a  gasto 
worthy  of  the  pious  ^ncas  himself.  His  very  form  was  invested 
with  some  of  the  sanctity  which  invested  the  places  he  had  se«v 
tlie  s|>ots  his  feet  had  trodden.  No  wonder  then  that  the  giddy 
and  unthinking  portion  of  the  community  hastened  to  do  hioi 
honour  whcnCTCT  it  got  the  chance. 

In  the  era  which  immediately  preceded  the  era  of  the  Crusade? 
the  goal  of  the  pilgrim  was  usually  Jeru«lcm,  and  that  for  obnow 
reasons.  Jerusalem,  according  to  the  confused  geography  ofthat  age^ 
■was  not  only  the  centre  of  the  world,  not  only  a  city  that  was  the  joy 
of  the  whole  earth  and  at  unity  in  itself,  but  the  city  where  the  Lord 
was  slain,  and  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth.  No  de\'Out  Jew  exts  j 
leverenced  its  earth,  or  took  greater  pity  upon  its  stones,  than  did  4^H 
pilgrims  who  went  from  the  north  and  from  the  south,  Irom  the  e3^ 
and  from  the  west,  to  gaze  upon  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  just  ax  devout 
followers  of  the  False  Prophet  repair  nowadays  to  the  Kaabt  at 
Mecca.  "  The  roads,"  says  the  historian  Gibbon  in  his  "  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  "were  covered  with  multitudes  of 
either  sex  and  of  c\-ery  rank,  who  professed  their  contempt  of  life  so 
soon  as  ihey  should  have  kissed  the  tomb  of  their  Redeemer. 
Princes  and  prelates  abandoned  the  care  of  their  dominions ;  aod 
the  numbers  of  these  pious  caravans  were  a  prelude  to  the  armies 


which  marched  in  the  ensuing  age  under  the  banner  of  the  Cross." 
So  late  as  the  year  1514  Wjnkyn  de  Worde  printed  a  boolc  cnlled 
"  The  Inforinaiion  for  Pitgrims  utilo  the  Holy  Ijind,"  The  book 
contained  a  table  of  routes  and  distances  measured  by  the  league 
and  the  mile  to  evety  important  shrine  It  contained  also  a  state- 
ment of  the  change  of  money  for  England  to  Rome  and  Venice. 
The  compiler  of  this  ecclesiastical  Murray  or  Baedeker  was  kind 
enough  to  give  the  intending  tourist  very  valuable  information 
respecting  the  stock  of  provisions,  the  best  ways  of  travelling, 
steamers,  diligences,  and  raihvays  being  all  uncontemplated ;  how  to 
contract  with  the  masters  of  vessels,  what  havens  to  touch  at  between 
Venice  and  Jaffa,  an  itinerary  of  the  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  the 
sacred  spots  near  at  hand  worthy  of  a  visit,  and  among  these  the 
Mounts  of  Olives  and  Zioii,  the  valleys  of  Jchoshaphat  and  Stioam, 
with  Bethlehem,  Bethany,  Nazareth,  and  the  Jordan,  as  may  be 
supposed,  figure  very  prominently. 

Some  of  the  old  pilgrims  were  historian.i,  or,  rather,  diarists,  and 
wrote  brief  and  simple  accounts  of  their  various  trips  on  the  "Con- 
tinong."  These  have  come  down  to  us,  and  make  very  curious  reading, 
especially  at  a  time  like  the  present,  when  so  many  rwiders.  satiated) 
it  would  seem,  with  the  rich  indigestible  delicacies  of  to-day, 
ire  ever  ready  to  turn  with  avidity  to  the  potted  m^-ats  of  the  days 
of  old.  One  such  narrative,  a  very  interesting  one,  too,  in  its  way, 
was  compiled  by  a  certain  nnmclcss  Christian  of  Bordeaux.  He, 
in  the  year  333,  when  Rome  was  not  yet  shorn  of  all  her  ancient 
glory,  and  juat  before  Byzantine  changed  its  name  to  Constantinople, 
passed  through  both,  and  many  Hnoihcr  splendid  city  of  the  far  East, 
and  finally  reached  the  soil  of  Palestine.  Paula,  a  Christian  woman, 
a  friend,  too,  by  the  way,  of  Saint  Jerome  and  St.  Antoninus,  made 
the  same  trip  at  a  later  date.  It  was,  however,  the  Saxon  ArciilT 
who  first  told  our  own  forefathers  something  about  Oriental  customs 
and  Oriental  people.  Arculf  saw  Jeriisalem  as  it  was  at  the  close  of 
the  seventh  or  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century.  Doubtless  the 
recital  of  what  he  had  heard  and  seen  fired  others  with  a  desire  to 
go  and  do  likewise  in  "that  sweet  land  over  the  sea,"  as  a  gentle 
pilgrim  once  styled  the  Holy  Land.  About  twenty  years  afterwards 
three  of  Arculfs  countrymen— st  father  and  two  sons— followed  his 
example.  They  were  Richard,  Willibald,  and  Wunebald,  all  of 
whom  the  Romish  Church  has  honoured  with  canonisation.  The 
atmab  of  these  trips  were  composed  by  a  lady,  and  this  at  a  time 
when  even  ladies  of  rank  could  not  often  scrawl  their  own  names, 
and,  indeed,  were  not  expected  lo^"the  New  Woman"  and  her 
voi~  ccLxxxtt.    NO.  1997.  I,  I, 
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gentle  n)*:  hanng  not  yet  invaded  the  community — dcscrres  faoBCor- 

ablc  mention.    Those  wlw  arc  teamed  in   lore  of  this  iunddoM 

hesitate  to  make  this  good  Udy  an  inmate  of  the  convent  of  Hdte' 

bcint,  one  of  those  which  St.  Uoniface  founded.     Id  her  "  fomrori^' 

if  we  may  veuture  to  ecDplo)'  such  a  tenn,   the  vnter  qxib  tf 

Willibald  lu  a  rclatioo,  and  says  that   be  was  )icr  muter.     Tbe 

pilgrims,  wc  aie  told,  erotttiked  on  a  ship  at  Hamn^elca,  wbidi  mm 

liave  identified  with   Southampton,  landed   at  the   mouth  of  tbe 

Seiitc,  and  joun)C)'ed  thence  across  the  Alps  to  Lacca.  of  oilf  notonctf 

since  their  time.     At  Lucca,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  the  fiitberdicd, 

and  was  buried  in  the  churdi  there     Hix  sons,  like  bmra  pilgnnk 

held  on  their  way  through  fruitful  plains,  and  across  snowy  nmiiiiliiM 

and  fair  valleys,  until  at  length  they  arrived  at  Rome.     St.  Patth 

was  visitttl,  and  they  were  told  thai  when   the  city  of  Catanea  «> 

threatened  by  Etna's  fires,  the  citizens  took  the   veil  of  St.  AgUblf 

and  putting  it  on  the  fire,  caused  it  to  cease.     AAcr  suffcnogioh 

piisonment  as  spies  by  the  Saracens  at  Emi»sa  they  wait  to  DanM- 

cus,  thence  to  Galilee,  Nazareth,  and  Cana,  where  they  saw  in  tb* 

church  one  of  the  water-pots  which  the  Ix>ni  luul  commanded  to  bt 

filled  with  water.     Mount  Tabor,  Tiberias,  and   Capernaum  we» 

jnssed  in  rapid  succession.     A  lialt  was  made  at  Beihl(;h«m,  and 

another  at  Chorazin.     The  Bishop  bathed  in  the  Jordan,  and  saw 

the  twclvcstoni's  which  the  children  of  Israel  took  out  of  the  strain. 

After  devotions  there,  they  proceeded  through  Jericho  to  Jenisakm, 

where  they  saw  the  Church  of  Calvary  built  by  the  Empress  Helena, 

and  three  wooden  crosses  in  front  of  the  eastern  court,  and  the 

garden  and  the  sepulchre     Here  Willibald  fell  ill,  and  recovered 

only  in  the  week  of  the  Nativity,  when  he  set  forth   to  see  the 

remaining  wonders  of  Jferusalem— Solomoii^s  porch,  the  fish-pond, 

where  the  sick  lay  wailing,  the  great  pillar  before  the  gate  of  the 

city,  and  what  not  besides.    The  valley  of  jchoshaphat.  the  Mount  of 

Olives,  and  the  Mount  of  Ascension  were  all  inspected.     Tlien  came 

the  places  where  the  angels  appeared  to  the  shepherds,  and  theo 

Bethlehem  with  its  grand  church.    After  visiting  other  sacred  places, 

being  ne.irly  devoured  by  a  lion,  and  falling  among  thieves,   tbc 

pilgrims  got  to  Tyre,   where  they  took  ship  for  Constaotinopto. 

Here  ihey  remained  two  years,  and  eventually  left  for  Gennany, 

where  they  endeavoured,  not  unsuccessfully,  assisted  by  St  Boniface 

to  convert  the  Pagans  to  the  Christian  faith.     All  honour  to  tben^ 

let  us  <ay  I 

We  have  now  to  introduce  the  reader  to  some  of  the  most 
lavoured  haunts  of  the  pilgrims  in  this  country,  which  did  not  fidi 
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behind  other  countries  ns  regards  the  extent  and  the  number  of  tis 
shrines,  for  they  were  not  ir.orc  corunion  than  silver  was  iii  the  days 
of  Solomon. 

Pilgiimagc  in  those  times,  it  has  been  truly  said,  was  some- 
thing more  than  »n  all-pcr^ading  passion  ;  it  was  an  essential  phase 
of  human  existence.  Had  the  entire  population  been  arranged  into 
two  large  sections  it  would  have  been  found  that  the  one  included 
monks  and  pilgrims,  those  who  made  only  one  vow  of  perpetual 
schisro,  and  those  who  made  repeated  vows  either  of  frequent  ot  of 
perpetual  wayfaring.  In  the  second  of  these  two  companies,  every 
nuik  of  the  laity,  from  the  monarch  on  his  throne  to  the  beggar  on 
the  highway,  every  rank  of  the  sacerdotal  order,  from  the  archbishop 
at  lambcth  to  the  poor  scholar  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  was 
numbered.  The  monastic  orders  furnished  many  pilgrims.  A 
recluse,  tired  of  seclusion,  experienced  no  difficulty  in  procuring  a  term 
of  temporary  freedom,  and  his  pilgrim's  vow  being  of  a  more  arduous 
and  consequently  of  a  more  meritorious  character,  deleted  the  vow 
which  he  had  made  to  the  cloister.  Thus  forcen'.urics  one  of  the 
greatest  handmaids  of  the  religious  enthusiasm  of  Eiisbnd  was  the 
pilgrimage. 

W'hcn  ecclesiastical  reformers  began  to  look  into  ecclesiastical 
abuses,  and  to  ask  the  why  of  this  and  the  wherefore  of  that,  we  may 
be  morally  certain  that  pilgrimages  did  not  escape  thdr  keen 
scrutiny.  In  1407  one  William  Thoriw,  a  reformer  before  his  time, 
was  accused  by  Archbishop  Arundel  of  having  affirmed  wliat  was  no 
doubt  perfectly  true,  that  "those  men  and  women  who  go  on  pil- 
grimage to  Canterbury,  to  Beverley,  to  ^^'alsinghara,  and  to  any  other 
pbces  are  accursed  and  made  foolish,  spending  their  goods  in 
waste."  Naturally  enough,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  whom 
sneers  were  recognised  as  arguments,  sniffed  heresy  in  all  this,  and 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  so.  The  outspoken  Churchman  was  there- 
fore summoned  before  a  council,  was  tried  and  examined.  Were 
those  really  his  sentiments  ?  Certainly.  "  I'or  examine,"  continued 
be,  "  whosoc\'cr  will,  twenty  of  these  pilgrims,  and  he  shall  not  find  the 
men  or  women  that  know  surely  a  commandment  of  God,  nor  can 
tay  e%cn  a  Pater  nosier  and  Ave  Maria,  nor  their  Credo  readily,  in 
any  m.tnncr  of  language.  The  cau.'se  why  that  many  men  and 
women  go  hither  and  thither  now  on  pilgrimages  is  more  for  the 
health  of  their  bodies  than  of  their  souls ;  more  to  have  riches  and 
propert)'  of  this  world  than  to  be  enriched  with  virtues  in  their  souls; 
more  to  have  here  worldly  and  fleshly  friendship  thar 
friendship  of  God  and  of  His  saints  in  heaven."    WiUia 
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•cems,  was  thoroughly  imbued  nith  the  sentiments  of  Elthn,  ibc  sen 
of  Barachd,  the  Uacite,  of  the  kindred  of  Kam,  and  cv-idcntly  ihoo  ju 
niih  tiim  thut  "Great  mm  are  not  always  wise."     "I  know,"  b 
coniinucd,  unabashed,  even  in  the  presence  of  ihc  I'riniaic  trf  ill 
Englai>d, "  that  when  divers  vromcn  and  tnen  will  go  tbos  after  cbcit 
own  wilts,  and  finding  out  one  pilgrimage,  they  wilt  ordain  with  thea 
before  to  have  with  them  both  men  and  women  that  can  wtll  sbg 
wanton  son^s,  and  some  other  pilgrims  a  ill  have  ibcir  bagpipci;  to 
that  every  town  lliey  come  through,  what  with  the  noise  of  theit 
sin^tn^,  and  wttli  the  jangling  of  their  Canterbury  bells,  and  viA 
the  barking  out  of  dogs  after  ihem,  they  mnkc  more  noise  thin  if 
the   King  came  there  away  nitli  all  liis  cbrions  and  many  otha 
minstrels."     This  wan  quite  enough    for  the    Lord    Archbidxip. 
That  mceV  and  unaffbct«d  grace  which  wc  are  assured  characteitKd 
the  Vicar  of  Wakcfidd  during  his  minixttatioas  was  invisible  nov, 
even  if  the  archbishop's  %-isagc  had  ev«c  worn  it.      Rank  beren 
of  this  kind,  he  felt,  must  be  repressed.     "  Lewd  wAse),"  be  btna 
out,  in  a  manner  very  unbecoming  a  right  reverend  father  in  God, 
"thou  seest  not  far  enough  in  this  matter,    I  say  to  ihcc  that  it  is 
right  Willi  done  thai  pilgrims  have  with  them  both  singers  and  alio 
pipers,  that  when  one  of  Ihem  that  gocth  barefoot  striketb  his  toe  upon 
a  stone  and  hurteih  him  sore,  and  maketh  him  to  bleed,  it  U  weU 
done  thai  he  or  his  fellow  begin  then  a  song,  or  else  take  out  of  bii 
bosom  a  bagpipe,  for  10  drive  away  with  such  mirth  the  hurt  of  his 
fellow,     l-'or  wiih  such  sobce  the  travel  and  weariness  of  pilgrims 
Is  lij^hlly  and  merrily  brought  forth."    So  cocksure  an   argument 
naturally  enough  silenced  the  obstinate  reformer,  who  retired  crest- 
fallen from  the  archbishop's  presence,     ^Miat  txcame  of  Thorny 
whose  mental  soil  it  is  clear  was  not  mortgaged  beyond  redemption,' 
the  records  do  not  say.    U'e  are^inclined  to  wonder  what  the  good 
man  would  have  satd  could  he  have  been  privileged  to  open  the  Eail  of 
Norihumbcrtand'.i  household  book,  and  have  scrutinised  items  stich  as 
the  following :-  "  My  lord  useth  yearly  to  send  afore  Michaelmas  fw 
his  lordship's  offering  to  our^  Lady  of  Watsitiglmm,  4^.     Iifm :  My 
lord  uscih  and  accitslometh  to  send  yearly  for  the  upholding  of  the 
light  of  w;ix.  which  his  lordslup  findeth,  burning  yearly  befoK  oor 
l^dy  of  \V;Il.^ingham,conL^i«ing  eleven  pounds  of  wax  in  it  after,  -J. 
<M. ;   For  the  finding  of  every  pound  ready  wrought  by  a  covenant 
riia<Ic  with  the  channon  by  great,  for  the  whole  year,  for  ttke  fiodiiu  of 
the  said  liglit  burning,  6/.  Srf."^-  He  would  have  stood  abashed  ;     * 
duml\  without  doubt,  before  entries  of  this  description. 

The  iJeriod  between  the  age  of  the  Crusades  and  the  Refonnalii 
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r represents  the  [nlmy  epoch  of  the  pilgrimagcii.  Indeed,  in  the 
number  of  what  have  been  termed  domestic  shrines,  England  was 
far  in  advance  of  every  other  European  country.  In  Norfolk,  to  cite 
a  single  example,  there  were  as  many  as  thirty-eight,  and  Erasmus 

Issserts  that  to  one  of  these,  the  shrine  of  our  Lady  of  Walsingham, 
•  every  Enghshman  wlio  was  loyal  to  his  church  never  omitted 
,  annually  to  turn  hit  stc-ps. 

Leaving  out  of  view  all  the  numerous  ihrines  of  the  Continent  to 
which  English  pilgrims  found  their  way,  >vc  may  ohsetre  that  in  this 
country  the  pilgrimages  were  of  three  kinds.  These  Uircc  we  may 
roughly  classify  in  the  following  order :— Pilgrimages  of  penance  or 
devotion ;  pilgrimages  to  medicinal  or  heaUng  shrines ;  various 
pilgrimages  for  the  benefit  of  the  soul. 

The  news  of  the  assassination  of  St.  Thomas  Ji  Becket  created 
a  profound  sensation  throughout  England  in  the  twdfth  century. 
The  belief  became  widespread  that  he  was  nothing  short  of  a 
manyr,  and  that  miracles  would  be  wrought  at  his  tomb.  The 
vengeance  of  heaven,  it  was  said,  while  it  overlook  his  murderers^ 
would  vindicate  his  piety  by  hwling  the  bodies  of  all  who  repaired 
to  his  shrine.  Hardly  had  the  earth  closed  over  his  coffin  before 
tribes  of  jiersons  in  every  rank  of  life  resorted  to  Canterbury  to 
be  made  whole.  'ITie  spot  became  a  Itritish  Lourdes,  a  sort  of 
English  Bethesda.  Marvellous  tales  of  healing  and  recovery  were 
published  far  and  wide.  The  lame  walked,  the  blind  saw,  the  sick 
were  healed.  As  yet  there  were  neither  Voltaircs,  Renans,  Strausscs, 
nor  Zolas.  Genaso,  the  monk,  narrates  many  cases  at  length  in  his 
gossiping  chronicles.  The  Pope,  as  was  meet,  w-as  soon  apprised 
of  what  was  happening  by  courier  after  courier,  and  at  length,  in 
response  to  the  prayers  of  the  Faithful,  acceded  to  tlieir  retiucst  by 
eiflliing  Thomas  of  Canterbury  into  a  tutelary  s,iint  for  the  benedic- 
tion and  the  protection  of  Magna  Britannia.  Hcnccfor.vard  ho 
figured  in  the  Anghcan  calendar  on  the  39:h  day  of  December,  the 
day,  of  course,  on  which  he  fell  by  the  assassin's  hand.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  shriiic  of  St.  Thomas,  in  consequence  of  the  oblations 
which  the  pilgrims  presented  to  it,  became  one  of  the  richest,  if  not 
the  very  richest,  in  all  England.  Philip,  Count  of  Flanders,  met  our 
Henry  II.  at  Canterbury  in  1 1 77,  and  in  the  month  of  June  of  the 
following  year  the  King  paid  the  shrine  the  comi>liment  of  a  second 
visit  On  his  return  from  Normandy.  In  the  following  month  the 
shrine  received  a  visit  from  William,  Archbishop  of  Rheinu.  The 
prelate,  we  arc  totd,  was  accompanied  by  a  great  and  imposini' 
retinue^  and  was  honourably  icctived  by  the  King  of  England. 
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Angost  as,  1179,  ^-ou't  V^^-.  ^^  King  of  Frincr,  arnfRl  u 
Canterbury  along  with  Henry  II.,  and  a  great  and  bHIIianl  tm 
comprising  the  nobility  of  both  nations.  "The  oblations  ofgilU 
and  silver,"  wc  are  loldi  "  made  bf  the  Frtnch  were  tncrediU&  7lK 
French  king  came  in  iD&imcT  and  habit  of  a  pilgrim ;  was  ooodacut 
to  tlw  tomb  of  St.  Thomas  in  sotemn  procession,  where  he  oBsRi 
his  cup  of  gold,  and  a  royal  precious  stone  with  a  yearly  rent  <i  ow 
hundred  inuids,  or  bogheads,  of  wine  for  Kvex  to  the  consent,  coo- 
firming  the  grant  by  ro)**!  charier  under  hts  seal  delivered  in  fmn.' 
For  about  two  hundred  years  or  more  after  this  date  there  m  n 
diminution  in  the  number  of  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomv  . 
and  a  contemporary  poet,  of  the  drivelling  order,  we  fear,  iM«e 

they  came 

EifMckUr  bom  eT<ci7  tbin^  end 

Of  Engle-bnd  to  Cuitctbui;  thtr  wend. 

The  holy,  UImImI  nniiri  (Oi  10  Mck, 

Thai  thea  hath  helpco  whea  that  lh«y  wtre  nek. 

Indeed,  the  mullipltcity  of  the  giAs  and  oflTerings  was  such  as  to  gin 
the  shrine  as  much  an  advertisement  for  its  richer  as  a  renown  &< 
its  sanctity.     Erasmus,  who  visited  it  in  tlt«  year  1510,  says  that  "i 
coffin  of  wood  which  covered  the  coffin  of  gold  was  drawn  up  in 
ropes  and  pulleys,  and  then  an  in%-alu.-ible  treasure  presented  itsc!£ 
Gold  was  the  meanest  thing  to  be  seen  there ;  all  slione  and  gUtteol 
with  the  rarest  and  most  precious  jewels  of  an  extraordinary  b^neM^ 
some  were  larger  than  the  egg  of  a  goose."  Erasmus  adds  that  when 
this  lenplenclenc  show  was  exposed  to  the  vulgar  gaze,  the  prior  of 
tlie  cathedral  took  a  white  wand  and  touched  every  jewel,  cxplainioB 
what  it  was,  its  French  name,  and  the  value,  and  the  donor  of  it,  for  the 
majority  of  them  had  been  given  cither  by  kings  or  by  wealthy  and 
po^vcr^uI  nobles.    There  nas  an  end  of  all  this  Madame  TassaiHfi 
show    when    Bluff  King  Hal  had  decreed  the  spoliation   of  the 
monasteries.      Down  came    the    commissioners  of   Vicar-Gental 
Cromwell,  and  so  well  did  they  execute  their  orders,  that  two  bqge 
cofftrs  were  crammed  with   valuables,  each  requiring  eight  stout 
fellows  to  carry  it.     In  September  1538  tlie  bones  of  the  saint 
exposed  to  the  light  of  day,  and  dismantled  of  the  gold  and  its 
with  which  they  had  been  so  lavishly  decked,  in  the  prewncc 
vast  concourse  of  intctesled  spectators.    By  way  of  retribution  for  the 
scanty  regard  which  during  his  lifetime  Becket  h-td  displayed  for  | 
tlic  royal  prerogative,  a  mock  trial  was  held  owr  his  bones,  after   ■ 
which  ilicy  were  burnt  to  ashes.    All  the  wealth  of  the  shiinc  wis 
declared  to  be  forfeited  to  the  Crown.    Several  deluded  persons  in 
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rci^rtain  parts,  l>y  opposing  ihe  wholesale  pilbge,  exposed  iheniiidvcs 
to  the  utmost  rigour  of  th«  penal  slaitiies,  and  suffered  accordingly. 
Most  people  found  it  the  wisest  |)olicy  to  hold  their  tongues.  Let 
us  suppose  that  we  are  undertaking  to  accompany  a  band  of 
pilgrims,  not  unlike  those  with  whom  Geoffrey  Chaucer  set  out  on 
that  memorable  expedition  to  Canlerbuiy  from  the  Tabard  in 
Southwark.  Let  us  suppose,  too,  that  those  who  comprised  this  band 
have  arranged,  like  good  children  of  Holy  Church,  to  visit  in  turn 
each  shrine  of  the  northern  and  eastern  counties  of  England  that  is 
worthy  of  a  visit.  It  is  the  year  of  grace  15  lo,  Henry  VII.  is  seated 
on  the  throne.  Warham  occupies  the  archiepiscopal  sec  of 
Canterbury,  Fox  that  of  York.  The  country  is  as  unlike  that  in  which 
wc  now  live  as  can  well  be  conceived.  Our  pilgrims  must  be  pre- 
pared for  any  dangers  of  the  road,  for  the  face  of  the  country  is 
widely  different  from  what  it  is  to-day.  Vast  tracts  lay  waste  and 
fallow.  The  rights  of  forest  were  strictly  maintained,  and  more  than 
a  tialf  of  what  is  now  arable  and  pasture  was  unenclosed.  Numerous 
animals,  now  as  extinct  as  the  dodo,  were  then  seen  by  the  English 
pilgrim.  Fen  eagles  lived  in  numbers  undisturbed  along  the  lonely 
coasts  of  Norfolk ;  red  deer  browsed  in  herds  in  all  the  sequestered 
districts  of  Devonshire,  of  Gloucestershire,  and  of  Hampshire,  and 
huge  bustards  were  hunted  by  means  of  greyhouTids  on  everj-  down, 
Irom  Liiard  Point  lo  Finmborough  Head.  Prodigious  flocks  of 
cranes  still  wandered  through  the  fen  districts  of  the  counties  of 
Cambridge  and  of  Lincoln.  Wild  boars  and  wolves  might  still  be 
encountered  in  the  solitary  wastes  of  the  north,  and  the  fox  made 
his  den  in  every  available  spot.  Great  part  of  the  land  was  wood, 
fen,  now  heath  on  both  sides,  now  marsh  on  both  sides.  The  roads 
were  nothing  more  than  tracks,  into  which  it  was  difficult  to  get  in,  and 
from  which,  when  oDce  in,  it  was  still  more  difficult  to  get  out.  Nor 
was  travelling  unattended  by  danger.  No  man  travelled  by  road 
without  a  sword  or  some  such  weapon.  Even  ministers  of  religion 
were  forced  to  carry  a  dagger  or  a  hanger,  while  many  bore  a  case  of 
dags  or  pi»toIs  at  his  saddle-bow.  The  roads  were  crowded  with 
pikemen  who  often  bore  doubtful  characters,  and  were  generally  in 
league  with  the  tapsters  and  hostlers  of  the  many  inns  with  which 
the  country  abounded.  A  favourite  trick  on  the  pail  of  these 
functionaries  was  to  examine  the  contents  of  the  capcasea  or  budgets 
of  the  horsemen  who  alighted  to  take  their  case  in  their  inn,  and  to 
pass  on  the  word  to  the  highwaymezi,  who  seldom  or  never  failed  to 
stop  and  release  them  of  all  valuables  on  the  following  day.  Tni\-cl!er» 
were  raidy  n»bbed  in  the  inns,  but  ihey  were  constantly  plundered 
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of  all  titat  they  had,  when   they   had   not  got  Hr  from  tbcm. « 
infonnalion  obligingly  communicated  by  mine  host  and  his  scmca 

la  the  times  of  whkh  ve  are  spesiking  the  pet^c  of  Ei^a^ 
wero  becoming  more  and  more  luxurious  in  their  manner  of  liiv$ 
At  that  |>eHnd  the  intercourse  between  the  difTcrcnt  Stales  ofEonfe 
had  become  considerable,  and  the  £une  of  the  Italian  aichilecuvu 
a  subject  of  deep  interest.     Our  pilgrims  will  not  attire  theoia^ 
in  loi^coaisc  russet  gowns  with  large  ileeres — in  some  cases  potthri 
with  crosses — nor  with  their  shoulders  or  their  loins  bearded  viA 
leather  belts,  from  which  n  bo«'l  and  a  bag  trill  be  suspended.    Vat 
mode  of  attire  was  alTocted  only  by  foreign  pilgrims,  and  those  »» 
had  voluntarily  undcrUken  to  visit  some  parUcular  shrine  and  lot 
a  particular  puipose.     In  general,  pilgrims  brought  fonh  their  best 
robes  and  put  them  upon  them,  and  killed  the  fatted  calf  previous 
to  iheii  departure.    This  is  sufficiently  evident  from  die  desoiptioa 
of  the  pilgrims  in  the  "  Canierbuiy  Tales."    None  were  attired  swc 
in  their  gaudiest  clothes.    None  exhibited  any  distinctive  sign  rf 
their  profession,  cither  in  appearance  or  in  manner.     None  had  pit 
peas  into  their  shoes  like  the  pilgrims  to  Loretio,  immortalised  by 
Peter  Pindar.    It  was  to  be  a  very  pleasant  excursion.     Content  to 
atone  for  their  sins  by  the  object  of  their  mission,  the  dcvott-es  con- 
sidered it  quite  supcrlluoiis  to  preserve  any  strict  religious  deratt- 
nour,  or  to  impose  any  restraints  upon  themselves  by  the  u-ay. 

A  word  or  two  may  be  said  at  ihi^  point  about  the  bourdon,  tx 
staff,  with  which  each  pilgrim  was  equipped.  The  bourdon  took  the 
form  of  a  strong  slout  slick  about  five  feet  in  height,  with  a  spoked 
foot,  which  assisted  its  bearer  in  making  his  way  up  or  don-n  rocky 
and  perilous  ascents.  L^ss  than  a  foot  fiom  ihc  top  was  a  handle^ 
which  facilitated  a  powerful  grasp,  or  enabled  the  pilgrim  to  plu^ 
any  fruit  to  which  he  took  a  fancy  growing  on  the  trees  by  the  way- 
side or  in  the  ficicls  ;  half-way  down  tlie  bourdon  was  a  joijit ;  dJs 
joint  unscrewed  and  showed  the  upper  half  hollowed,  as  a  sort  of 
receptacle  for  valuables.  Into  this  were  put  all  relics  which  the 
pilgrim  bought  at  the  shrines.  Holinshed  tells  us  that  it  was  in  the 
staff  of  a  pilgrim  that  the  first  head  of  saffron  was  transported  from 
Greece,  at  a  time  when  the  transporter  might  for  such  an  offence 
have  forfeited  his  life.  That  head  was  brought  to  Saffron  W'alden 
monastery  in  Essex,  the  monks  of  which  must  for  ever  have  showered 
benisons  upon  ilie  venturesome  pilgrim  who  presented  it  to  ihcnj,  fo» 
great  were  the  benefits  which  they  reaped  by  planting  it,  gathering 
it,  using  it  in  their  refectory,  and  selling  it  to  all  who  wished  to  hafe 
it.     In  the  like  manner  a  sohtary   silkworm  found   its  way  into 
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Southern  Europe,  and  was  a  wondrous  means  of  benefiting  the 
qulei  Italian  dalesfolk.  Upon  a  hook  near  the  top  of  the  pilgrim's 
<taJTa  water-bottle  was  suspended,  and  a  hollow  globe  gave  the  coup 
tU  gr&te  to  the  whole.  The  pilgrim's  leiuni  was  denoted  by  a  hunch 
of  palm,  which  was  tied  round  the  head  of  the  bourdon,  the  leaves 
being,  of  course,  the  guerdon  of  his  enterprise,  giving  the  name  of 
Palmer  to  the  tribe. 

Of  OUT  pilgrim  band  some  will  wallc,  others  wilt  ride  on  honebuk. 
Leaving  London,  they  will  pursue  their  way  through  Chdmsfbrd, 
through  the  leafy  lanes  and  the  quiet  meadows  of  SulTolk,  and  fmally 
halt  at  Walsingham.  Tfie  object  of  attraction  at  AValaingham  was 
the  most  remarkable  image  of  the  \'ir^n  Mary  which  England  could 
show,  and  was  no  small  source  of  revenue  to  a  priory  of  Augustinian 
canons.  The  miraculous  image  stood  in  a  chapel.  The  great 
mediicval  scholar  Dcsideritis  Erasmus  visited  this  shrine  in  15101 
and  in  his  work  entitled  "  Peregrinatio  Religionis  ergo  "  lie  has  given 
some  curious  information  respecting  it.  The  pilgrims,  he  tells  us, 
entered  the  sacred  precincts  by  means  of  a  low  narrow  wicket.  This 
wicket  had  been  purposely  made  a  difiiculi  one  to  pass,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  robberies  which  were  continually  committed  at  the 
shrine  by  pilgrims  whose  real  pretensions  to  satntttness  could  not 
have  been  very  great.  On  the  gate  in  which  the  wicket  opened  was 
nailed  a  copper  image  of  a  knight  on  horseback,  his  miraculous 
preservation  on  the  spot  by  the  Virgin,  as  none  of  our  readers  will  be 
surprised  to  hear,  being  one  of  the  pleasnnt  monkish  fictions  of  the 
spot.  Within,  to  the  east  of  the  gale,  the  pilgrims  were  allowed  for 
a  trilling  sum  to  press  with  their  lips  the  fmger-bone  of  St.  Peter,  a 
bone  greatly  in  excess  of  the  sire  of  that  which  the  apostle  possessed 
in  life.  Having  discharged  this  duty,  he  was  conducted  to  a  building 
UiUched  with  reeds  and  straw.  Herein  were  enclosed  two  wells 
which  were  highly  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  dyspepsia  and  headache- 
In  certain  conditions,  moreover,  whatever  votaries  wished  for  at  the 
time  they  drank  the  waters  of  this  well,  they  might  expect  to  haw. 
Bearing  the  superstitious  character  of  the  times  in  mind  it  will 
occasion  no  surprise  to  learn  that  the  pilgrims  to  Walsingham  fully 
credited  what  the  lying  monks  told  them,  that  the  image  had  been 
transported  through  the  air,  in  previous  centuries,  in  a  time  of  deep 
snow  ;  and  for  proof  of  this  astounding  assertion  the  incredulous,  if 
any  such  there  were  present,  were  bidden  to  direct  their  eyes  to  one 
of  the  beams  upon  which  was  nailed  the  skin  of  a  bear.  Having 
swallowed  this,  the  pilgrim  was  permitted  to  enter  the  00b 
Rhich,  at  the  time  tliai  Erasmus  visited  Walsingham,  was  an 
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stnictnrc,  the  stonny  trinds  from  the  neighbouring  ocean  iilon( 
gteal  guns  through  its  open  doors  «nd  windows.     Herein  %vxAf*- 
Chapel  of  the  Virgin,  wbkh  was  a  small  building,  conscncteii 
wood  and  having  a  door  on  iu  oppoatic  sides  for  the  iBgitnad 
egress  of  [uoua  visitors.    The  celebrated  image  of  the  Vtr)^  swj 
within  ttu;  chape)  on  tlte  right  of  the  altar.     The  chapel  wu  ndohs 
with  perfumes,  and  was  illuminalcd  stJcly  hy  tapers  which  did( 
revesled  the  sacred  imagi^  which  was  surrounded  by  the  jevek  lad 
gold  of  the  shrine.     A  remarkable  point  about  this  figure  n  lit 
it  nodded  to  c%-ciy  pilgrim  who  came  near  it.     It  was  ctutomijte 
the  pilgrim  to  kneel  in  devotion  for  a  brief  space  on  the  steps  <i  lie 
altar,  to  leave  there  his  offering  and  to  take  his  departure.    A  {nc 
who  was  stationed  near  pounced  upon  the  offering,  in  order  to  pit*Bt 
the  next  pilgrim  from  mistaking  it  for  lu«  own,  overawed  bf  tic 
novelty  of  the  situation.    Tlie  second  object  of  intcrcit  at  yi^ae^ 
ham  was  tlie  Virgin's  milk,  which  «ra$  enclosed  in  cry&tal  and  mi  a 
a  crucifix  on  tlie  altar.     It  wns  exposed  to  view   but  not  to  towi. 
Eraimtis  tdU  us  ihat  the  pilgrims  kneeling  on  the  steps  of  the  shn 
kissed  the  relic.    The  priest  then  held  out  a  board   to  recciretlics 
offerings,  the  board  resembling  that  on  which  loll  was  received  at  4e 
fool  of  a  bridge.     Erasmus  sarcastically  obscr\'es  that  the  milk  loobd 
more  like  chalk  mixed  with  the  white  of  eggs,  artd  that  it  was  thick 
set.     He  was  3L-companiccl  by  an  English  friend,  named  GrtUB 
I'ullen,  who,  it  would  seem,  had  mtioh  more  of  the  Posativist  ot 
Agnostic  than  of  a  devout  Churchman  in  his  composition.    The 
fellow  persisted  in  asking  so  many  awkward   questions   that  ihcf 
nearly  got  into  trouble  among  orthodox  people,  and  it  was  as  mach  is 
e»-en  Erasmus  could  do  to  restrain  his  spirit  of  inquiry  within  dot 
bounds.     "  What  is   the  evidence,"  pesteringly  inquired  this  n* 
youth  of  the  stem  priestly  guardian,  "that  this  is  indeed  ibe'tne 
milk '  ?  "  after  he  had  kissed  it.    There  was  an  awful  pause,  whereupoo 
the  daring  question  was  repealed.    Then,  astonished  and  ferocionsU 
such  impertinence,  the  priest  demanded  in  thundering  tones  wluitbf 
inscription  said.     Fearing  lest  the  holy  man  might  cast  them  forth 
as  heretics  to  be  trodden  under  foot  of  man  like  salt  that  has  lost  io 
savour,  thfey  were  glad  to  mollify  him  with  a  gratuity,  which,  harifl{ 
soon  brought  his  features  again  to  their  customary  rigidity,  not  unftt 
that  of  a  Westminster  Abbey  vei^er,  they  slunk  out  faster  than  ihej 
came  in.    Once  out,  however,  the  scepticism  or  the  positivism  rf 
Cratian  Piillen  again  asserted  itaelC    "  Wherewas  this  inscriptiotti' 
inquired  the  irrepressible  pilgrim.    Black  and  nearly  illegible  wilhap 
it  was  at  last  discovered  high  up  on  one  of  the  walls.     Undaunted, 
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the  pil^ms  deciphered  it,  only  to  find,  howei'cr,  that  the  milk  had 
bcrn  ;>iirchascJ  m  the  tenth  ci;nluiy  by  some  old  woman  near 
Constantinople,  who  was  assured  by  the  vendor  thai  it  had  come 
from  where  il  had.  In  the  Middle  Ages  this  reason  was  con«dercd 
conclusive.  V\'e  are  not  told  what  became  of  Erasmus's  companion, 
but  we  strongly  suspect  that  he  came  to  a  bad  end.  like  all  young  men 
who  refuse  to  be  guided  by  their  superiors,  In  that  age,  as  in  this, 
il  M-as  a  terrible  thing  when  young  men  began  lo  lose  faith  in  esta- 
blished institutions.  Henry  VIII. 's  unceremonious  commissionere, 
in  1 538,  ruthlessly  stripped  the  magnificent  Walsi:igham  slirine  of  all 
its  treasures,  and  dissolved  the  religious  houxe  of  which  it  ti-as  the 
glory  and  the  well-spring.  The  wonder-working  image,  along  with 
the  kindred  pious  frauds  of  Ipswich,  Worcester,  and  many  others, 
were  brought  up  lo  London,  "  with  all  the  jewels  that  hung  about 
them,"  and  aflcr  being  stripped  were  committed  lo  the  Hames  at 
Chelsea. 

When  he  had  seen  all  that  there  was  to  be  seen  at  Walsingham, 
the  pilgrim  might  go  on  to  the  church  of  the  priory  of  St.  Leonard, 
at  Norwich,  there  to  adore  the  image  of  the  Virgin  and  that  of  King 
Henry  VI.,  which  had  the  merit  of  curing  all  kinds  of  diseases. 
Margaret  P^lon,  writing  to  her  husband  on  one  occa^on,  tells  him 
Uial  her  mother  had  raiiied  an  image  of  wax  for  his  beneAt  and  of  bis 
weight  to  the  Lady  of  \N'alsingham,  had  sent  four  nobles  to  the  four 
orders  of  friars  at  Norwich,  and  had  vowed  to  tmdcrtake  3  pilgrimage 
to  St.  Leonard'sslirineforhim.  From  Norwich  the  pilgrim  might  press 
onward  to  see  the  arm  of  Si.  Philip,  which  was  on  view  at  Castle 
Acre,  or  the  cross  of  Bromholm,  mentioned  by  Chaucer,  al  Uromholm 
Priory  ;  or  the  head  of  St,  John  the  Baptist  at  Trimmingham  ;  or 
the  tomb  of  St.  Walstan,  unlo  whom  "all  mowers  and  scythe- 
followers  "  were  accustomed  to  lepair  at  Bawburgh,  near  Norwich  j 
or  the  good  sword  of  Wmfarthing,  in  the  village  of  that  name. 

Hanng  exhausted  Norfolk,  the  pilgrim  might  cross  into  fenny 
Lincohishire,  and  glut  his  ejes  with  a  sight  of  the  tomb  of  Waltheof, 
in  Crossiaad  Abbey,  whcrcunto  not  a  fen-  found  their  way.  Next 
came  Yorkshire  and  ihe  archicpiscopal  city,  which  bo-ostcd  the  shrine 
of  St.  William,  an  archbishop  who  died  in  1 1 54,  where,  within  a  silver 
reliquary,  covered  with  jewels,  was  kept  the  saint's  head.  The  shrine 
of  St.  Wilfrid,  at  Ripon,  and  the  shrine  of  St.  John,  at  Bcvcilcy,  were 
the  chief  haunts  of  the  pilgrim  at  this  period  in  tlie  county.  Throi 
Yorkshire  the  pilgrim  might  jog  along  to  Durham,  whci^ 
shrine  of  St.  Cuthbcrt.  Atound  the  last  resling-pl- 
man  in  the  cathedral,  the  pilgrims  went  and  can 
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monotony.     In  the  North  of  England  St.  Cuthbcrt's  sfarine  had 
pre-eminence,     if  it  had  a  rival  in  all   England,  Uul  rival  wk  i^ 
St.  Thomas's  shrine  at  Canterbury.     What  wasSL  Cuthben'tdmnc? 
It  was  a  sarcophagus  oT  green  nurblc.     This  sarcophagus  «u  tuUj 
adorned  with  gilding,  and  supported  the  coffin,  strongly  bound  <4 
iron,  that  contained  his  remains.     Near  at  hand  was  a  dMSt  bi 
oOering*  and  cupboards  for  the  reception  of  relics.     We  gap  a 
the  catalogue  of  these  retic*.    Ages  of  faith,  indeed !     ^Vhat  wiA  Ik 
veil  and  hair  of  the  Magdalene,  port  of  the  rod  of  Moses,  rtSai' 
St.  Felcr,  pieces  of  the  tree  under  which  Abraham  conrersed  «d 
the  angels,  and  bones  of  the  victims  of  Herod,  the  shrine  was  a  sot 
of  eccleuastical  marine  store.      Tocth  and   bones   of  saints  tad 
tnartyn  reposed  in  ridi  profusion,  side  by  side   with  a  tuiinfaeraf 
costly  articles,   which  were  sjiapped  up  hj  the  Commissianen  d 
Henry  VIII.  in  1540.     One,  we  ore  told,  was  an  image  of  tbcVi^ 
Mary,  silvcr-gtlt.    Another  was  a  cross  of  gold,   set  with  preooB 
stones,  with  *  sitver-gilt  pedestal     A  third  was  a  silver-gilt  ca^ 
presented  by  the  Countess  of  Kent.     A  fourth  was  an  ivory  oAa, 
ornamented  with  gold   and   silver,  and  containing   the  glotes  of 
St.  Cuthben,  the  gift  of  Richard  dc  Biriley,  a   monk  of  I>urit3iL 
Over  St.  Cuthbert's  coDin  was  a  movable  canopy  of  wood,  c^^^h 
and  adorned  with  gold   and  colour.     On  the  anniversary  o^^^| 
saint's  natal  day,  on  certain  festivals,  and  wbene%'cr  an  oA^rii^  ns 
made  at  the  ithrine,  the  canopy  «ras  drawn  up  by  the  ropes  and 
pulleys  whidi  were  attached  to  It  for  that  {nirpose.     Then  the  sihw 
bells  t>cgan  to  chtme,  and  notified  10  alt  iltat  a  pilgrim  ^-as  adonff 
it,  or  that  some  raliiable  relic  had  been  deposited  upon  it. 

Here  we  tnust  pause,  for  our  article  is  already  too  long.  We  had 
intended  to  say  much  more  on  our  tiicme,  but  considerations  of 
space  forbid.  Wc  may  only  mcniicn,  in  conclusion,  that  after  a 
sort  of  winter  sleep  of  something  like  three  centuries,  pilgrimigts 
have  been  of  late  years  revived  by  one  ancient  ecclesiastical  bodj 
amongst  us  ;  and  though  the  souls  of  the  numerous  devotees  who 
have  swelled  their  trains  may  have  benefited  but  little  by  the  proocit, 
it  can  hardly  be  denied  that,  like  Ulysses  of  old,  they  have  s«a 
many  cities,  many  people,  and  have  been  furnished  with  maaj 
opportunities  eminently  calculated  to  widen  their  mental  horizon. 

W.  C.   SVDXEY. 
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^'T^HROUGHOUT  Austratia  one  ofien  hears  a  phrase   which 

X       has  almost   passed  into   a   Colonial  proverb:    "Hero  the 

Scotch  have  got  all  ihc  land,  the  Irish  all  the  biUeis,  and  the  English 

I  anything  that  is  left,"  and  increasing  experience  only  teaches  us  the 
tmtb  of  this  proverb,  more  especially  with  reference  to  the  Scot  and 
Jiis  possessions.  The  squatter  who  can  neither  claim  Scotland  as 
his  birthplace  nor  a  Scotch  name  is  rather  a  rare  bird  in  lliat  jiart  of 
New  South  Wales  of  which  we  write. 
In  the  csrlicT  days  of  station  life  the  squatter  was  almost  like  the 
chief  of  a  clan  :  a  clan,  it  is  tnic,  of  very  mixed  blood  and  aympthie^ 
but  still  linked  together  by  the  tic  of  common  isolation  from  any  centre 
of  civilisation.  But  now  the  squatter's  chicfdom  has  become  very 
much  a  matter  of  form,  while  his  whole  manner  of  life  hns  grown 
more  economical,  for  nowadays  squatting  interests  are  much  "cut 
up."  The  squatter  himself  is  generally  a  fine  fellow.  In  his  manner 
of  life  there  may  perhaps  be  something  peculiarly  forceful  of  cheer- 
fulness and  independent  self-reliance  ;  for  does  he  not  spend  much  of 
his  time  in  the  saddle,  enjoying  a  temperate  climate  and  leading  a 
life  that  corresponds,  having  too  his  anxieties  and  severe  struggles, 
wliich  his  healthy  routine  prevents  from  taking  a  dyspeptic  form  ? 
So,  in  an  atmosphere  of  general  cheerfulness,  the  old  station  hos- 
pitality lingers  On  in  open-lianded  welcome  for  almost  every  man 
and  beast.  The  squatters'  guests  come  from  all  quarters  and  from 
all  mnk.'!.  We  have  seen  a  bishop  appear  on  the  station's  somewhat 
dimly-lighted  spiritual  horizon,  during  his  lordship's  tour  through  the 
vast  territory  which  represents  a  diocese,  and  we  have  seen  this  pillar 
of  the  Church  followed  by  an  itinerant  preacher,  so  little  distin- 
guished that  his  name  was  never  known.  But  infinite  In  variety  arc 
the  men  with  whom  one  comes  in  contact  on  a  station,  and  as  their 
careers  have  often  been  chequered  and  pursued  over  many  lands,  the 
ftnphyh  are  frequently  true  cosmopolitans,  and  general 
tent  with  their  somewhat  Bohemian   lot ;  while  th* 
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txpeneacea  aaikt   then  often  intensUnft  even    pnifitable  coo- 
panioni. 

Tbc  men  who  are  (ound  on  a  station  may  be  diridcd  inlo  M 
duws :  tboK  who  hare  come  lo  tt*y,  and  those  who  have  not 
but  to  go-  Iq  ihe  first  chss  arc  thej  who  have  identified  theissdni 
with  their  emfiloyen'  interests  by  becomtng  "  sclectora  '  undct  Ibc 
Goveninient  Sdiemc  ;  settling  down  on  a  certain  nutnbec  of  laa 
which  they  hare  to  dear  in  a  given  time  and  to  cultivate  in  aiuxbs 
panod.  At  a  matter  of  bet  it  is  tite  sqtiatlers,  as  a  rule,  ^ho  tik< 
up  Ibesc  sdectioni  and  select  tbe  sdectors,  often  mcmbcn  of  diot 
own  lamilica.  even  youot;  ladies  in  tbeir  teens  rejoicing  ia  thetidetf 
selectors.  The  sqtiatter,  of  course,  obtuns  thcK^  grants  at  a  veiylCM 
rental  1'he  selector  builds  a  house  and  sleeps  in  it  a  cen» 
number  of  nights  in  tbe  year,  while  a  Government  Inspector  cema 
round  to  see  that  the  law  is  being  carried  out ;  but  thb  offidil 
seldom  maket  himself  disagreeable.  It  will  readily  l>e  seen  that  in 
tm//fiyi  who  settles  down  on  the  land  in  this  way  becomes,  ibo^ 
in  a  comparatively  free  and  ca^  fashion,  a  sort  of  vassal  to  fail 
atjuattcr  chief.  Years  ago  those  who  sdcctcd,  managed,  by  skilftl 
cvfl^inn  of  the  law,  to  flit  from  one  selection  to  another  :  hence  tbe 
disparnging  nickname  of  "  Cockatoo "  by  which  they  were  knosa. 
But  now  they  are  generally  hard-working  and  interested  in  thdr 
croploycn'  welfare.  Far  othervrise  is  it  with  the  second  class,  thots 
Tctllcss  nomads  who  seldom  hold  any  billet  more  than  two  monlln 
Variety  is  to  them  as  Ihe  very  breath  of  Ufc,  ai>d  they  tire  of  evoj- 
thing,  or  at  least  anything  that  roquircs  work.  Men  of  this  etn 
frequently  arrive  at  the  station  in  an  almost  destitute  sute^  ■ftermile) 
of  weary  bush  tramping  ;  then  if  they  get  a  }ob  and  learn  to  be  nscfid 
they  think  it  is  time  to  leave. 

When  men  fml  tunied  iheir  attention  to  the  future  of  sheep  io 
AuDlralia  llicy  had  to  employ  numbers  of  shepherds  for  tbetr  flocb 
and  liords  ;  Itic  shepherds  in  many  cases,  and  for  many  montltt  tt 
the  year,  leading  lives  of  the  greatest  isolation.  This  system  of 
■hepheidinc  necessitated  a  targe  stafl*,  but  a  complete  change  ocoinvd 
upon  the  introduction  of  win:  fencing  and  the  division  of  the  land 
into  Acids  or  paddocks  of  some  io,oco  acres,  and  tbe  conscqtient 
careful  tn!ti)ection  »f  the  sheep,  in  place  of  a  mounted  retinue 
moving  nt  great  distances  from  headc|ti.irters.  At  present  alinofi 
everyone  employed  comes  within  some  touch  of  the  home  centre. 
Ir)  critical  times  all  hands  have  terribly  hard  and  anicious  work,  for 
ever  and  anon  the  dreaded  decimating  drought  breathes  sirocco-ltikc 
over  the  pastoral  plains,  strciringthe  land  of  tbe  Golden  Fleece  witb 
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lying  sheep  and  whituning  skeletons.     In  these  perilous  days  the 
:]uatter  and  his  assistants  must  be  men  of  strong  nerve  and  ready 
source ;  but  the  man  who  succeeds,  either  as  owner  or  overseer, 
1  generaUy  a  good  share  of  that  most  serviceable  of  qualities — 
•grit." 

It  is  tittle  wonder  that  the  man  penned  up  in  the  same  sur- 
roundings— witli  the  same  sheep  and  the  same  men — looks  forward 
with  keen  and  thirsty  anticipation  to  the  excursion  to  Sydney  or 
Melbourne,  and  will  often  steadily  save  up  for  a  year  or  more,  and 
then  start  off  on  what  he  calls  his  "  trip  "  to  one  of  the  great  towns. 
Ifhis  ideas  of  pleasure  be  narrow  and  essentially  of  the  earth— earthy, 
his  pilgrimage  does  not  extend  so  far  ;  indeed,  not  further  than  the 
hotel  of  the  nearest  township,  there  to  commence  an  orgieof  dissipa- 
tion which  onlyends  with  the  disappearance  of  his  cheque.  He  has 
often  been  known  on  reaching  the  hotel  to  h.tnd  over  this  cheque  to 
the  proprietor,  with  instructions  to  supply  him  with  liiiuor  so  long  as 
the  money  lasted,  and  then  to  commence  his  debauch.  His  stay, 
considering  the  amount  lodged  with  Boniface,  was  sometimes  com- 
paratively short,  and  must  have  bccm  profitable  to  all  concerned 
except  the  consumer  of  the  alcohol. 

To  the  squatter  "the  trip"  is  often  a  thing  of  rational  enjoyment; 
and  to  those  who  have  been  immured  right  away  in  "the  back 
blocks,"  sunk  out  of  civilisation,  living  on  a  menu  in  which  salt  beef 
is  too  frequently  the/j?rt  Jejour,  and  where  fish  and  fresh  vegetables 
figure  not  at  all,  a  few  weeks  in  Sydney — Sydney  full  of  gradous 
welcome  and  bewitching  loveliness— are  very  delightful,  there  to 
enjoy  to  the  full  the  mixture  of  strange  faces,  of  old  chums,  and  new 
dishes. 

On  a  station  men  of  all  nations  are  encountered.  We  think 
,tfaat  those  from  home  arc  more  numerous  than  Australians.  Our 
'ftiend  tfie  Scotchman  of  course  is  there,  and  nearly  always  he  is  in 
a  position  of  responsibility  ;  if  not  the  squatter  himself  he  is  one  of 
the  overseers,  and  but  rarely  is  he  a  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of 
wftier.  We  frequently  met  specimens  of  the  typical  Irishman,  the 
one  who  has  carried  to  the  Colonies  his  inborn  hatred  of  labour,  and 
who  is — when  not  in  possession  of  some  sinecure  post — generally 
found  doing  anything  that  the  Scotchman  is  not.  This  Irishman 
often  exhibits  a  surprising  amount  of  condescension  to  his  Colonial 
friends,  whom  he  considers  altogether  inferior  mortals  to  those  who 
have  had  the  privilege  of  birth  in  the  "ould  counthry."  We 
remember  lisiening  to  a  discussion  on  the  rival  merits  of  Aii:!tia]ta 
Mid  home.     The  disputants  were  all  Colonials  but  one—an  Ini^hm. 
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Tbc  ConaCT  spoke  quietly,  oot  unduly  cxaggentir^  ihe  oaiaut 
■dnmlRgcs  of  their  natirc  land.  They  were  listened  to  with  nk»' 
ceiled  KOni  by  Pat,  wtio,  teUcd  od  an  upiamcd  tracket,  u 
bhclcing  boots.  At  length  he  burst  fonb  with  his  viewi  and  «aad 
np  by  asking  :  "Ach,  an  what  wid  ye  do  at  all  if  it  vun*!  (crik 
likes  of  us  oomin'  out  to  nuke  yer  countfary  ? "  The  qontiai 
apporcd  unansweiable.  Pat  was  always  grumblixig  at  ha  tn^ 
often  a(  the  new  country,  but  never  at  the  old. 

A  station  is  at  its  busiest  during  the  shearing  season,  idicii  Ik 
great  wool  CTop  is  being  gathered  in.  The  repcHts  of  the  comi^ 
hatvcst  of  ihe  fleece  and  the  prcparalions  for  the  feeding  and  booaq 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  shcan  are  eagerly  discussed  ;  and  sheepaK 
cTcn  more  talked  than  usual— for  they  could  hardly  be  mote  cau- 
by  all  Ihe  station.  Shearing  in  some  parts  of  Australia,  is  goiif  a 
all  the  year  round,  niwn  fUuihed  in  one  colony  it  comtoeacaii 
anotlier  ;  so  that  many  men  who  lure  been  working  in  QoceiBlad 
come  on  to  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria.  The  shearer  is,  Ucc  d 
travelling  Australians,  a  horseman,  and  he  sometimes  rides  hundnfr 
of  miles  on  a  good  blood-like  animal,  while  he  probably  lodi  s 
pack.hotse,  with  such  goods  and  chattels  as  are  absolutely  nec^nn, 
but  of  genuine  household  gods  the  shearer  knows  nothing.  Hk 
general  deportment  of  this  class  towards  the  rest  of  mankind  is  ow 
of  extreme  independence,  at  limes  rising  to  heights  of  almost  tpc 
grandeur.  Tlie  usual  specimen  is  a  tall,  strong,  bronred  feDa^ 
whoM  manner  and  whole  get-up— the  btter  crowned  with  the  stott 
•ombrero —bespeak  the  thoroughly  independent  character,  one  fiiB 
of  strange  onths  and  terse  expressions,  the  strotig  mnn  whom  Mt 
Kudynrd  Kipling  delights  lo  honour. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  great  strike,  which  was  watched  rti 
keenest  interest  by  all  pastoralisls,  for  to  them  it  was  a  matter  of  vinl 
importance.  The  shearers  had  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion  aod 
the  battle  raged  for  months  over  the  question  of  the  employmcM  of 
union  or  non-union  men.  The  squatters  contended  for  the  rkhl  c( 
employing  whom  tliey  wished,  and  in  the  end  the  squatters  «a 
Each  station  has  its  shearing  shed,  with  its  rough  wood  butldiMi 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  men,  with  kitchen  and  bakehoutei, 
while  all  the  rations  arc  bought  at  the  station  store.  The  shearers  hite 
their  own  cook— indeed,  he  is  their  very  own  ;  for  they  nuke  or  iBtt 
hi»  reputation  as  their  fancies  rary  or  digestions  dictate.  He  is  the 
most  ephemeral  of  culinary  artists,  for  at  best  his  post  can  only  bt 
hold  for  n  few  weeks.  M.iny  apply  for  the  coveted  position,  as  the 
r-Vwho  presides  over  the  digestive  destinies  of  so  m;_iy  stalwarts  a 
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well-paid  individual,  getting  from  jQ^  to  ^4  gt  week ;  but  what  ia 
that  when  he  recognises  his  incfltclunl  struggk-s  to  serve  from  forty 
to  fifty  critical  masters,  all  bound  together  by  011c  common  tie — a 
strong  desire  to  omligi)  tlieir  own  cook  ?  liach  candidate  for  tlie 
appointment  conies  armed  with  credentials,  and  probably  has  his 
friends  and  chums  amongst  his  prospective  employers.  The 
question  is  put  to  the  votc^  mid,  after  a  contested  election,  tlie  success- 
ful one  is  insUlled ;  but  most  Ukdy,  suffering  from  a  natural  craving  for 
alcohol  and  the  ill-requited  recognition  o\  his  abilities,  soon  flies  to 
the  nearest— even  if  it  be  many  miles  distant — "pub," and  there 
drowns  his  sorrows  and  ends  his  short-lived  rcigru  The  shearers 
are,  as  befits  their  free  open  air  life,  mighty  feeders,  consuming  such 
<]uantities  of  mutton  as  only  "  Prodigious "  can  describe,  while  huge 
batches  of  bread  and  all  varieties  of  jams  and  pickles  are  despatched 
with  machine-like  regularity  by  these  most  eupeptic  individuals. 
The  drink  of  these  valiant  trenchermen  is  not  in  keeping  with  their 
food,  for  "alcohol"  is  forbiddin  at  the  shed,  tea  being  practically 
the  only  drink,  and  it  is  "  tea "  of  a  strength  undreamt  of  by  the 
dclicaw  consumer  of  that  stimulant ;  it  is  drunk,  prcferftbly  boiled, 
wo  arc  afraid,  in  large  ([uantiiies  and  at  every  meal  \  while  the 
differences  that  may  arise  between  (he  tannin  and  the  food  never 
seem  to  trouble  the  dietetic  barbarian  who  has  swallowed  all. 

Until  the  last  fc«-  years  all  the  shearing  in  Australia  was  done 
by  hand,  but  now  the  employment  of  niachinerj-  is  almost 
universal,  the  actual  shears  being  very  similar  to  tlie  horse-clipjier 
used  in  this  country.  As  many  as  150  sheep  liave  been  shorn  by 
one  man  with  hand  shears  in  a  day  of  eight  hours ;  but  such  a 
number  probably  me.ins  scamped  work,  and  about  eighty  is  a  fair 
average.  The  men  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  ^i  per  hundred  sheep, 
and  now  with  machines  get  through  a  greater  "  tally." 

The  shcaiing-shed  presents  a  busy  and  interesting  scene ;  the 
whirr  of  the  machinery',  the  brawny  fellows  looking  so  unlike  men 
who  have  any  association  with  such  things  as  steam  and  cunning 
mechanism  ;  now  the  struggling,  and  now  the  quiescent  sheep,  the 
yolk-coloured  fleeces  falling  "fast  as  leaves  in  Vallombrosa " ;  the 
shorn  and  the  unshoni,  emblems  of  the  honoured  and  dishonoured, 
all  around  us,  white  the  hurrying  rouseabouts  (shearers'  assisuntt)  are 
carrying  their  spoils  to  men,  who,  quickly  sorting  it,  pass  it  on  to  the 
woot-classcr,  and  he,  with  an  expert's  swift  inspection,  decides  the 
quaUty  and  places  it  in  its  proper  section,  from  which  it  is  made  up 
in  large  bales  and  forwarded  to  the  great  argosies  that  bear  this  rich 
Australian  harvest  away  to  Europe.    Certainly  shearing-time  i' 
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of  bustle  and  interest  lo  alL  New  faces  and  new  t^rpcs  come  vta 
our  lives  ;  and  when  the  last  remnant  of  wcol  has  been  gaiboedad 
the  last  shearer  has  khouldercd  his  swag  and  gone  his  wsf,  a1i>efii| 
of  quietude,  perhaps  loss,  settles  down  on  the  dwcUers  sffiid  S«ta 
and  herds. 

There  is  aiiotticr  body  of  men  which  Is  seldom  wrthoot  a  Ic* 
representatives  on  the  stauon,  eminently  birds  of  passage — faeteto-dqf 
and  gone  to-morrow.  These  travellers  are  known  as  "  sundoracn,' 
for  it  is  at  sundown  they  alwsys  appear  on  the  scene  of  their  probaU: 
night's  lodging.  They  nwkc  inquiries  for  the  "  travellers' Ina'— 
tlKTe  are  no  tramps  in  Australia,  mcrdy  travellers — and  marj  ef 
them  muat  have  made  "  ibc  grand  tour  "  of  stailons.  They  ask  fct 
rations,  not  in  any  nbining,  begging  tone,  but  as  their  rightfbl  d«v 
and  they  receive  their  pound  of  flesh,  always  the  ubiquitous  thecf^ 
flour,  lea,  and  sugar.  This  giving  of  food  and  lodging  u  a  ttxdiiioo 
of  the  old  station  days,  when  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  oocoa- 
udcrcd  hospitality  should  be  given  to  the  wayfarers,  and — as  there 
were  certain  to  be  occasional  scoundrels  amongst  them— it  «s 
dangerous  to  refuse  succour,  for  many  bush  fires  nnd  other  acts  «f 
incendiarism  had  their  origin  in  refusals  to  give  rations  ;  but  now  b 
these  more  economical  d.iys  there  is  often  a  strong  dispositiot)  lo  kidt 
against  indiscriminate  ration  giving. 

In  the  great  colonial  corps  of  sundowners,  men  from  almost  all 
nationalities  arc  found.  \Vc  have  seen  the  coloured  man  cheek -by- 
jowl  with  a  fair-haired  Teuton— alas  !  quaffing  "  billy  tea"  instead 
of  good  Rhine  wine.  We  hare  seen  the  Irishman,  still  mcrcuiia!, 
even  debonair,  in  spite  of  his  coming  down  to  his  present  peiipatciit: 
profession,  from  those  now  distant  days  to  which  he  alludes  as  tbc 
"rale  good  toimcs."  We  have  even  seen  him  in  company  with  a 
Scotchman;  but  few  indeed  are  the  Scots,  citlier  Highlanders  or 
Lowlandcrs,  who  are  found  "  sundowning." 

These  men  go  from  station  to  station,  ostensibly  in  searrfa  d 
work,  but  surprised  and  regretful  when  they  find  it.  If  (hey  gfl 
employment  they  never  retain  it  long.  They  rest  a  little,  Arwl  will; 
off  onre  more.  We  knew  a  squatter  who,  bent  on  getting  somcthtng 
out  of  the  sundowners,  tiad  built  a  huge  heap  of  stones  which  ibty 
had  lo  move  to  another  spot  before  board  and  lodgings  were  forth- 
coming. We  have  heard  that  the  proprietor  of  this  great  stone  tricl 
was  troubled  with  comparatively  few  travellers.  But  some  of  the 
sundowners  arc  really  ashamed  of  their  profession,  which  tbey  have 
had  to  adopt  from  sheer  necessity,  and  they  are  honest  and  hard- 
working when  they  can  get  \Tork. 
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Many  a  man  who  receives  his  rations  and  his  share  of  the 
travellers'  hut  has  held  high  revels  when  his  pile  was  in  the  mine  that 
must  turn  out  a  Bonanza,  but  did  not,  and  so  he  itA\  ftom  part 
proprietor  of  something  thai  should  have  been  a  "  Broken  Hill "  to 
mere  pedestrian  ism. 

Tlie  studt^nt  or  human  nature  finds  much  lo  interest  him  in  the 
PenonKtl  of  this  curiously  recruited  army  ;  much  to  sadden  him  when 
he  recognises  those  of  life's  broken  wings  ;  much  to  amuse  him  in 
the  saucy  independence  of  the  sundowner,  who  is  to  the  manner 
bom,  and  who,  if  he  were  a  minstrel  as  well  as  a  wanderer,  would 
ever  sing  a  lay  of  idleness.  As  it  is,  he  is  the  modern  "Itnijihtof 
the  road,"  asking,  fortunately,  not  for  your  money  or  your  life,  but 
for  rations  and  a  bed.  We  remember  one  in  a  confidential  moment 
saying  he  supposed  "  at  home  "  we  called  such  fellows  as  he  tramps  ; 
we  deprecated  the  harshness  of  the  expression,  but  felt  that  it  might 
contain  some  truth.  We  also  endeavoured  to  show  that  Australia  in 
the  past  has  been  much  indebted  to  her  explorers, 

Truly  those  who  spend  a  few  months  on  a  station  sec  wondrous 
Epecimens  of  mankind,  that  diifting  mankind  which  is  full  of  waifs 
and  strays,  but  which  teaches  the  lesson  of  a  broader,  easier  view  of 
unsuccessful  humanity. 

BUOU  HZHRV. 
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Sw«M  Cfthrm,  dtiitiB  bf  *  brooh. 

With  irawig  A<lMii«,  lo«*)y,  fnah,  Uld  green. 

THE  ancient  tnhabiunls  of  Mesopotamia,  the  cradle  of  Ite 
Semitic  nations,  irhich  lies  between  itic  gieiit  Hvers  Euiiliata 
and  Hgri*,  used  to  worehip  a  divinity  named  Ishtar.     She  wu  lb 
goddess  of  fertility,  the  pioductire  power  of  nature,  and  was  ideo- 
tiGod  by  tbdr  astiologcrs  with  the  planet  Venus,  tlie  morning  and 
evening  star.     Her  temple  stood  at  Unilc  or  Erech,  a  citj-  on  tie 
Euphrates,  whose  foundation  is  ascribed  in  the  book  of  Genesis  to 
Nimrod, "  the  mif^ty  hunter."    The  old  Chaldaean  records,  inscribed 
with  cuncifona  or  wedge-shaped  ch.iiactcrs  oil  tablets  of  burnt  cby, 
relate  how  Ishur,  daughter  of  the  Moon-god,  fell  in  low  with  tlie 
shepherd  Dumuii,  son  of  Ea,  "  the  lord  of  the  water*,"  and  DaraVini, 
"  the  lady  of  the  soil,"  as  he  fed  his  flocks  beneath  the  mystic  Bte 
of  Eridu,  which  co«rcd  the  earth  witli   il3  shade  ;  how  Dumuii 
was  wounded  by  a  wild  bonr  and  died,  and  how  Ishtar,  distracted 
with  grief,  descended   to  the  lower  regions,  and  cndcai-omed  ta 
rescue  her  lover  from  the  queen  of  the  dead,  and  how  she  «is 
instructed  by  the  supreme  God  Ea  to  baihe  him   in  pure  wato, 
anoint  him  with  the  most  precious  perfumes,  clothe  him  in  a  robe  d 
mourning,  pUy  to  him  sad  airs  on  a  crystal  llutc,  while  his  pricstesMS 
intoned  iheir  doleful  chants  and  tore  their  breasts  in  sorrow,  and  so 
be  should  obtain  new  life  (Maspero's  "  Dawn  of  Ciriltsation,"  p.  693). 
Dumuzi,  for  whom  the  goddess  of  fertility  conceived  this  grtat 
passion,  was  originally  a  personification  of  the  ground  in  spring- 
time,   whose  coat  of    many   colours  quickly   bdcs    beneath   the 
Korching  glare  of  iho  summer  sun,  and  later,  by  a  natural  transitioa 
of  ideas,  he  became  identified  with  the  brilliant  but  transient  tprnog 
sunshine,  the  young  sun,  which  causes  nature  to  bud  and  clothes  the 
earth  with  green,  until  the  ruthless  heat  of  summer  comes  10  Biir 
his  work.     In  southern  Chaldcea,  Ishtai  was  sometimes  addrtssed 
as  Nana,  "  the  supreme  mistress,"  and  reappean  as  Nnnea  ia  Ibe 
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Second  Book  of  Maccabees.  (Icrodotus,  writing  four  ccDturies 
iind  a  half  before  CbrUt,  lells  us  that  the  Babylonians  of  his  day  had 
8  goddess,  resembling  the  Gieelc  Aphrodite,  whom  they  styled 
Myliita,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  was  identical  with  the 
Ishtai  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions.  He  alio  mentions  in  con- 
nection with  her  worship  a  singular  propitiatory  rite,  of  which  we 
find  traces  in  the  subsequent  development  of  the  same  cult  (Lucian, 
"De  Dca  Syria,"  6)  and  he  remarks  that  an  analogous  custom  pre- 
vailed in  some  pails  of  Cyprus  (Ht-rodoius,  i.  igg). 

Amongst  the  Semitic  nations  of  the  West,  the  propitiatorjr  rite 
usually  consisted  of  an  olTering  by  the  girls  of  their  hair,  as  n  kind 
of  first-fruits  lo  the  goddess  of  nature,  and  this  custom  explains  the 
epithet  "  Venus  Calvti "  or  "  the  bald  Venus,"  applied  by  the  Romans 
lo  their  own  archaic  goddess  of  love.  To  her  likewise  both  men  and 
women  before  marriage  offered  either  the  whole  or  at  least  a  lock  of 
their  hair. 

The  language  and  religion  of  the  people  of  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and 
Canaan  betrayed  their  Mesopotamian  origin.  They  too  adored  the 
great  goddess  I&htar  under  the  name  of  Ashi<jreth.  Solomon,  we 
are  told  in  the  First  Book  of  Kings,  "  went  after  .Ashioreth  the 
goddess  of  the  Sidonians,"  and  the  Sepluagint,  or  Greek  version 
compiled  at  Altx-indria  about  277  u.c,  translates  the  name  "  Astaite." 
Ashtoretb  or  Astarte  continued  to  represent  the  productive  power  of 
nature,  and  she  was  the  counterpart  of  Moloch,  the  generative  power 
of  nature.  This  pair  of  deities  were  usually  addressed  by  the  titles 
Baal  and  Baaltis,  "  lord  and  lady."  Baal  was  identified  with  the 
sun,  and  his  symbol  was  the  bull.  Atihtoreth,  by  analogy,  was  iden- 
tified with  the  moon,  and  her  symbol  was  the  dove  (Rawlinson's 
"  History  of  Phcenicia,"  p.  316).  If  we  beat  these  simple  facts  in 
mind,  they  will,  I  think,  furnlsli  us  with  a  key  to  the  ditlicult  enigma 
"Who  was  the  Syrian  Goddeis?"  In  the  mythology  of  Phcenicia, 
the  ancient  legend  of  Ishlar  and  Dumu«  again  crops  up.  Dumun 
is  resuscitated  under  the  thinly  disguised  name  of  Tammuz,  which  in 
the  language  of  the  country  appears  to  have  signified  "the  vanquished 
one."  The  scene  of  his  death  was  localised  in  the  Lebanon,  and 
the  annual  season  of  mourning  was  duly  observed  year  by  year.  The 
daughters  of  Israel  c:iuld  not  resist  the  attractions  of  the  popular 
festival,  and  were  infected  with  the  general  enthusiasm  of  tlieir 
neighbours.  "  He  brought  mc  to  the  door  of  the  gate  of  the  I-ord'* 
house  which  was  toward  the  north,"  says  Ezckiel,  "and  behold  tlieie 
sat  women  weeping  for  Tammui."  The  beloved  of  Asl 
addressed  by  the  title  of  Adooai,  "  my  lord."      Henct 
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soil,  ttnd  not  blood,  as  people  affirm,  that  is  the  cause  of  thU 
phenomenon.' "    {Jhtd.  8.) 

LucUn  gives  a  long  description  of  anollier  temple  at  Hicrapolis, 
the  innermost  shrine  of  which  contained  two  seated  figures,  made  of 
gold,  and  representing  a  god  and  goddess,  the  former  drawn  by 
bulls,  the  latter  by  lions.  They  were  evidently  statues  of  Baal  and 
Ashtorelh,  though  Lucian  mistook  the  male  figure  for  that  of  Zeus, 
while  the  female  figure,  he  says,  partook  somewhal  of  the  character 
of  Hera,  Athena,  Aphrodite,  Selene,  Khea,  Ancmis,  Nemesis,  and 
the  Fates  1  In  one  hand  she  held  a  sceptre,  in  the  other  a  spindle 
(or  aaow).  Her  head  was  surrounded  with  rays,  and  she  wore  a 
mural  crown  and  the  girdle  peculiar  to  Urania,  the  "celestial" 
Aphrodite.    ("  De  Dea  Syria,"  ji.) 

He  then  goes  on  to  Icil  us  how,  on  certain  specified  days,  the 
inuUilude  assembled  in  the  sacred  inclosurc,  and  a  crowd  of 
"  Galli "  and  other  holy  persons  performed  the  orgies,  gashed  their 
arms,  and  dogged  one  another's  backs,  while  others  stood  by  and 
accompanied  ihem  on  the  flute,  beat  drum:^,  or  sang  frenzied  liymns 
{li/id.  50).  All  of  whicb  irtcsisUbly  reminiU  us  of  the  orgies  of 
Baal,  described  in  the  First  Book  of  Kings.  Wc  have  indica- 
tions of  the  fact  that  the  goddess  was  Ashtorcili  in  the  offerings  of 
hair  which  the  boys  and  girls  made  at  her  shrine  (Jlnd.  60),  in  the 
sacred  doves  which  were  kept  there  {Ihid.  54),  and  the  lame  fish, 
which  came  to  be  fed  when  they  were  called  {3id.  45),  A  fable 
written  by  Hyginus,  the  friend  of  Ovid,  explains  why  doves  and 
fish  were  sacred  to  this  goddess.  "  An  egg  of  exitaordinniy  size  fell 
from  heaven  into  the  Euphrates.  Tht;  fishes  rolled  it  ashore,  the 
doves  hatched  it,  and  out  of  the  shell  came  Venus,  who  was  after- 
wards called  the  Syrian  Goddess."    ("  Fab."  197.) 

Some  people  believed  that  the  great  temple  of  Hicrapolis,  or 
Bambyce,  which  stood  at  no  great  distance  from  ihc  Euphrates,  had 
been  originally  erected  to  Derk^lo,  deacribcd  by  Lucian  as  half 
woman  and  half  fish.  ("  De  Dea  Syria,"  14.)  Diodorus  says  that 
Dcrki^to  was  worshipped  at  Asealon,  and  had  the  fece  of  a  woman 
and  Ihc  body  of  a  fish  (2,  4),  and  Pliny  too  refers  to  Hicrapolis, 
otherwise  Bambyce,  called  by  the  Syrians  Mabog,  where  the  monster 
Alargatis,  named  Derketo  \rj  the  Greeks,  was  worshipped. 
("Nat.  HisL,"  5,  nj ;  Slrabo,  xvi.  i.)  This  dinne  mermaid  was 
apparently  symbolical  of  Ashtorelh  rising  from  the  waves,  and  it  is 
significant  thai  the  (Jrceks  pictured  their  own  goddess  of  love. 
Aphrodite,  as  springing  from  the  salt  sea  foam  (Affuf)  near  the 
island  of  Cythera  (Cerigo),  which  was,  as  we  shall  presently  s( 
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or  tt>c  Rnt  pbces  in  Europe  to  embrace  the  rriigion  of  AihUaA 
The  coins  of  (lie  city  of  Sidon  bore  a.  Sgorc  of  thdi  tutdnj'  gotia 
Ashtorcth  seated  on  the  Lull,  a  repK«enUtton  which  doubtloa  pn 
rise  to  the  tlrcck  myth  of  Europa,  who  is  idaicd  to  hare  ka 
oiricd  off  by  Zeus  undtf  tltc  form  of  a  boll  from  l^mddt  n 
Crete.  ("Dc  Dca  Syria,"  4.)  The  old  Greeks  were  modh  widiaeri 
to  incorporating  PhoMiicun  legends  into  their  own  mythokigf . ml 
thufl  we  find  that  while  !u>mc  attributes,  whtcb  propoly  bdoof  n 
Ashiotcth  as  i;oddcss  of  lov-c,  were  allotted  by  them  to  .J^imA^ 
others,  which  belong  to  her  as  goddcf  s  of  fenllity,  were  ai^ped  H 
their  deity  of  the  soil,  Rhea,  or  Cybclc,  while  oihera  again,  pecn&ir 
to  her  as  a  moon-goddess,  were  appropriaicd  to  the  Greek  Artemis, 
and  especially  to  that  Asiatic  "  Artemis,"  of  whom  it  was  aft: 
said,  "Great  is  Diana  of  the  £[^iesians  I" 

Lucian  was  a  late  vrriicr,  and  had  Tcry  conliiscd  ideas 
subject  about  which  lie  professes  to  enljghteii  its  ;  but  it  is  3 
fact  that,  just  at  that  ver)-  period,  about  167  A.D.,  the  wonbipofd* 
Syrian  gntldeiu  was  introduced  into  Britain  by  Roman  soldien^  ia 
whose  mttids  the  same  looic  ideas  appent  to  have  pre\'ailed.  Upoo 
a  tablet  discovered  at  Corvomn,  in  Northumberland,  occur  the  wocd)^ 
"  The  mother  of  the  gods^  Peace,  Virtue,  Ceres,  and  the  Syrian  god- 
dess arc  all  the  same."  An  altar  found  at  the  same  spot  is  dedicated 
to  the  Syrian  goddess  by  the  prefect  of  the  first  cohort  of  Hanuani. 
vho  appear  from  a  third  inscription  to  have  l>een  quartered  M 
Carvoran  during  the  reign  of  ihc  L!mpcror  Hadrian  ;  while  a  foonb 
inscription  discovered  at  Carvoran,  and  addressed  "  ITcc  Haniie^' 
was  presumably  erected  by  the  same  cohort.  Hodgson  coniiden 
that  these  Hamii  were  recruited  from  the  district  of  Ap-amJa,  ttv 
modern  Hamah  in  Syria,  and  that  Pea  Hamia  was  identical 
with  tlic  Syrian   goddess.     ("Hist,  Northumb.,"   vol.    iij.,  part 

P-  '37) 

But  we  must  beware  of  digressing  from  our  path  in  this 
labyrinth  of  mythology,  and  ivc  inll  now  once  more  pursue 
which  wc  were  following. 

From  Byblos  Phtcnician  colonists  carried  the  worship  of 
Ashtnri^ih  to  llie  islands  of  Cyprus  and  Cithera,  and  so  it  was  con»- 
niunicated  to  the  Western  world.  Pausanias  is  rery  explicit  on  thii 
point : — 

Ai  Aihcns  there  is  a  icmple  of  llie  "Cclniial"  Aphrodite,  who  wu  Bnl 
workhij'pcU  by  the  AisTrians,  and  after  them  by  the  people  o(  Paphot  In  CTpm, 
txA  by  ihe  Phoeniciatu  who  dwell  al  Ascxiun  in  I'alcsline,  and  IVom  ibe 
Phccniciaiu  the  people  of  Cythera  learnt  her  wotihlp.     Amoni;  the   Alhniiaiit 
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I  «u  intthuled  by  .JEgtu*,  in<l  hn  iUlue  i*  ttiU  among  us  or  Puiao 
ne,  tliG  design  of  Phidiu  (l  I4).     In  Cypiiu  is  Ihc  cicy  of  Amaihua,  where 
'  i»  an  ancicol  temple  of  Adonii  and  Aphtudite  yihii.  ix.  4r).    At  Corintb 
!  ii  a  building  whnc  Ihc  Argivi;  women  bewail  Adonii  (Ihid,  ii.  M). 

At  the  bst-named  pltce  the  religion  always  retnincd  its  Asiatic 
[character  (Slrabo,  viii.). 

In  Europe  the  ancient  myth  of  Islitnr  and  Dumuzi  grew  into  the 
Epretty  love-tale  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  from  which  all  the  elements  of 
inalure  worship  had  long  since  disappeared.  Ovid's  poetical  account, 
[cont^ned  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  "Metamorphoses,"  is  familiar 

to  all,  but  I  should  like  to  quote  pail  of  the  story  as  rebtcd  bf 
I  Apollodorus,  because  it  is  evidently  a  very  old  version  gathered  from 

early    aulhoritics,    atid  it  bears  on  its  face   distinct   trades    of  its 

Oriental  origin  : — 

I"  Cinyras  came  to  Cyprus  with  his  people  and  founded  Paphos, 
and  having  married  Metharme,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  the 
Cyprians,  he  had  a  son  Adonis.  But  Hesiod  says  Adonis  was  the 
ton  of  PkXHtx  (a  Pho:nician},  and  Panyasis  says  he  was  the  son  of 
Smyrna,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Assyria.  Her  father,  incensed 
by  her  conduct,  snatched  up  his  sn-ord  and  pursued  her,  but 
th^  being  overtaken,  prayed  the  gods  that  she  mi^jht  become 
invisible,  and  the  gods  had  pity  on  her  and  changed  her  into  the 
tree  called  SifyriM  (the  myrrh  tree).  And  ten  montlis  later,  the 
Iree  burst  open  and  Adonis  was  born.  And  while  he  was  yet  an 
infant,  Aphrodite,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  gods,  hid  him  in  a 
chest,  and  entrusted  him  to  Persephone,  and  when  the  latter  saw 
him  ahe  would  not  give  him  up.  So  the  matter  was  referred  to  Zeus 
for  judgment,  and  Zeus  divided  the  year  into  three  parts,  and  ordered 
that  Adonis  should  spend  one-third  of  the  yenr  by  himself,  one-third 
with  Persephone,  and  the  remaining  third  with  Aphrodite.  But 
Adonis  assigned  to  the  latter  his  own  share  also.  And  after  that 
Adonis,  while  out  hunting,  was  wounded  by  a  boar  and  died," 
(Apollod.  "  Bibliotheca,"  3,  14.) 

This  dispute  between  Aphrodite  and  Persephone,  the  queen  of 
Hades,  about  the  custody  of  Adonis,  b  an  exact  counterpart  of  thfl 
quarrel  beU'een  Isbtar,  "  the  lady  of  life,"  and  the  goddess  of  the 
lower  world  over  the  body  of  Dumuzi.  The  three  "  shares  "  into 
which  Zeus  divides  the  year  are  the  three  Greek  seasons — sprang, 
summer,  and  winter. 

When  the  Athenians  were  despatching  an  expedition  against 
Sicily,  in  the  year  415  B.C.,  many  people  were  greatly  dison< 
account  of  the  time  at  which  the  fleet  happened  to  be  sen 
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the  leading  city  of  the  Creek  world.  The  whole  Idyl  is  well  worth 
pecusal  (in  English,  at  any  rale),  aa  it  giv-es  us  a  full  insight  into  the 
social  life  of  the  day. 

The  "  Gardens  of  Adonb  "  are  referred  to  by  other  authors.  "  At 
the  festiril  of  Adonis  they  carry  out  images  and  gardens  in  earthen- 
ware resscis,  nnd  summer  fruits  of  all  kinds.  They  make  these 
gardens  for  him  with  fennel  and  lettuce,  because  they  say  he  was 
id  by  Aphrodite  amongst  lettuce  .  .  .  seedless  and  quickly  fading 
Is,  for  the  gardens  of  Adonis  are  little  plants  that  shoot  up 
quickly  in  an  earthen  pan,  wicket  tray,  or  basket  of  some  descriptioo 
and  arc  immediately  thrown  into  the  sea  and  lost  to  sight,  a 
reference  to  ilie  early  death  of  Adonis  "  {Eudocia,  24,  quoted  in  the 
Lexicon  of  Suidas).     And  Plato  writes — 

Would  an  inlclligcnt  husbandman,  who  h:i;  MCds  which  he  iiluci  and  uhicll 
b«  wiihe*  lu  be  fruillul,  sciiousty  sinr  them  in  Ilie  ganlciis  vf  Ailonis  in  sttinmtr- 
tijuf,  and  l;e  dulighivd  whco  he  iec3  them  thonting  up  biaiulifully  wiiliin  a  »cck  ? 
(Phicdius,  376.) 

[  1'he  Syrians  appear  to  have  mourned  for  Adonis  when  the 
luTvest  was  over  and  the  com  (sprung  like  Chald.xan  Dumun 
from  earih  and  water)  had  fallen  before  the  sickle  and  the  rivers 
had  swollen  with  the  fir^t  autumn  runs.  The  Greeks,  too,  kept  the 
festival  late  in  summer  when  the  fruit  was  ripe.  At  Alexandria  the 
feast  began  with  the  lying  in  stale  of  an  image  representing  Adonis 
ahvc,  followed  next  day  by  the  mourning  of  the  women,  who  carried 
the  efBg)-  to  the  sea-sborc,  it'ashed  its  wound,  and  perhaps  committed 
h  to  the  waves,  together  with  the  symbolical  baskets  of  Sowers. 
This  was  a  reversal  of  the  usual  order  of  the  ceremonies.  The 
Greeks  generally  commenced  with  a  day  of  mouniing,  when  Adonis 
was  imagined  to  be  missing.  The  second  day  inaugurated  the 
"  search  for  Adonis,"  when  the  giris  pretended  to  find  his  image  in 
"  the  garden " — ^a  box  of  lettuces  placed  outside  the  front  door 
(Smith's  "Dictionary  of  Antiquities  ").  Athensus  professes  to  explain 
the  reason  for  the  use  of  lettuce  on  these  occasions,    (1,  So.) 

The  fir^l  Idyl  of  Bion,  a  contemporary  of  Theocritus  (aSo  8.C.) 
is  entitled  "The  Laaienl  for  Adonis,"  and  furnishes  us  with  an 
eatample  of  the  dirges  sung  by  the  Greek  women  at  the  annual 
ftftival.  I  will  quote  a  few  line*  from  Mr.  Andrew  ling's  rendeiio" 
of  this  beautiful  poem. 

Wne  !  Woe  for  Adnnb  !  he  hath  perished,  the  lieautcoupi  Adonii,  dead  b 
fceauleotu  Adonis,  the  Lnvci  j^in  in  the  lament.  Low  on  itw  hilli  li  lying 
lovely  Adonis,  and  Im  ihigli  with  the  liou's  lusk,  his  «l  the  Im 

tmk  is  wounded,  2nd  toitow  on  Cypiis  he  bringi,  u  (hit 
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he  not  shortly  after  turnctl  and  led  the  wa/  into  the  house,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  our  traveller,  for  various  prudential  reasons,  would 
I  have  taken  his  j^tronage  elsewhere.  iVs  it  wa^,  lie  median ica I ly 
I  followed  where  the  other  led,  more  in  curiosity  to  see  the  interior  of 
^  30  ancient  an  hostel,  ttiitn  with  the  intention  of  ultimately  occupying 
it  After  a  great  deal  of  climbing  of  stairs  and  threading  of  dark 
Lj  coorridors,  of  passing  through  rooms  that  bore  traces  of  the  dignity 
b  of  a  former  occupant  of  the  house  in  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 
windows,  and  the  massive,  though  worm-eaten,  character  of  their 
belongings,  his  guide  threw  open  a  door  and  invited  him  to  enter. 
He  found  himself  in  a  large  low  room  fronting  the  irathednil,  that 
presented  about  as  venerable  an  appearance  of  age  as  it  was  possible 
for  a  room  to  do.  From  its  uneven  oaken  floor  to  the  fmely-chased 
pillars  of  its  huge  bed  ;  from  the  remnants  of  old  tapestij-  that  were 
hanging  on  one  wall,  to  the  quaintly  carved  and  painted  harpsichord 
that  stood  against  the  other,  nothing  was  wanting  to  complete  that 
effect  When  \''on  Meyer's  eyes  fell  upon  this  last,  and  the  lovely 
little  landscapes  painted  upon  it,  his  countenance  underwent  a 
change.  I'rom  an  appearance  of  indifference  it  passed  to  on;  of 
lively  interest,     \Valking  up  to  it  he  tried  it  carefully. 

Its  tones  were  sweet,  mellow,  and  well-balanced,  and  of  a  volume 
and  power  that  astonished  him.  How  came  it  that  an  ancient  hnip- 
Bichord,  which  at  best  he  only  ei^pcctcd  to  emit  a  ghosdy  tinkle, 
should  respond  in  tones  so  clear  and  ringing  ?  He  could  only 
form  the  conclusion  that  someone  out  of  whim  or  caprice  bad  had  it 
thoroughly  renovated  with  ail  the  modern  improvements  of  some 

great  London  maker.     He  might  have  searched  the  town  of  M 

all  over  and  not  have  found  so  hnc  an  instrument.  Any  little 
suspicions  that  occurred  to  him  on  his  entry  were  forgotten,  or,  if 
remembered,  dismissed  as  of  no  account.  He  paid  a  week's  rent 
in  advance,  sent  for  !iis  luggage  from  the  place  where  he  had 
temporarily  deposited  it,  and  behold  him  as  firmly  established  at 
the  inn  of  the  "  Golden  Dragon  "  as  if  he  intended  to  remain  there 
alt  his  Ufe.  Several  days  passed  away  uneventfully,  and  yet  con- 
genially, to  one  of  Von  Meyer's  tastes  and  habits.  Sometimes  he 
Tould  follow  one  of  the  winding  paths  that  led  across  the  adjacent 
moor  until  the  boom  of  the  Adriatic's  waters  fell  upon  his  ears,  and 
a  thrill  of  delight  passed  through  him  as  he  came  in  sight  of  the  long 
white  line  of  its  towering  billows.  At  others  there  was  the  great  castle 
to  be  inspected  that  .^tood  amongst  the  distant  mountains,  the  feudal 
dwelling  of  the  Counts  Von  Strelliti ;  or,  if  rainy,  was  there  not  the 
cathedral  to  linger  in,  with  its  tombs  and  memorials  and  outstretched 
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Vttiat  to-night  before  retiring,  T  fei-I  sure  that  in  bidding  jx>u  faireveU 

"  I  shall  have  no  need  to  wish  you  pleasant  dreams."     U'itli  that, 

politely  bowing,  he  moved  away,  and  \'on  Meyer  retraced  his  path 

homewArds.     Darkness  Iiad  long  since  fallen  by  lh«  linio  he  got 

I  back  to  the  inn,  and,  gaining  hii  room,  sat  down  to  partake  of  some 
•light  refreshment  by  the  cheerful  glow  of  a  wood  fire  that,  the  night 
being  chilly,  had  been  lighted  awaiting  him.  In  fact,  so  cheerful  was 
the  glow  it  suffused  upon  all  the  objects  in  its  vicinity  that  our  hero 
omitted  lighting  his  lamp,  and,  wheeling  round  his  ch^r  close  to  E^ 
took  little  heed  of  the  obscurity  in  which  the  greater  portion  of  the 
apartment  was  enveloped.  Now  was  the  time  to  make  trial  of  hia 
cherished  experiment ;  now  that  strange  and  fitful  shadows  glanced 

■  from  floor  to  ceiling,  from  window -curtain  to  bedjjost,  chasing  one 
another  like  ghosts  at  play.  As  he  leant  indolently  hack  enjoying 
the    first   few   whiffs,   and  the   strange  feeling   of  lightness   and 

■  exhilaration  thai  crept  orer  him,  his  eyes  rested  on  the  decaying 
tapestry  which  we  have  said  shrouded  a  portion  of  the  room,  and 
Jhe  shadowy  landscape  interwoven  in  its  texture  in^'oluntarily 
recalled  to  his  mind  a  sentence  ftom  the  book  he  had  pondered 
over  during  the  day  :  "  For  as  pictures  call  up  thoughu  through  the 
eye,  so  music  presents  its  visions  through  the  car— shadowy,  unde- 
fined, but  still  visible  to  the  inner  consciousness."  He  was  slowly 
revolving  this  sentence  in  his  mind,  we  say,  and  wondering  iiow  it 
Yfas  that  the  branches  of  the  trees  in  the  landscape  be  was  admiring 
appeared  to  move  as  if  stirred  by  some  passing  breeze,  and  con- 

•  sidering  whether  the  jieasants  silting  at  the  table  under  their  sludow 
really  held  their  glasses  together,  and  were  clinking  them  in  jovial 
chorus,  when  he  became  suddenly  sensible  of  someone  moring  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  house,  and  after  a  time  ascending  the  stairs 
leading  to  the  passage  which  communicated  with  hb  room. 
I  Slowly  these  footfalls  drew  nearer,  and,  as  they  approached,  so 

propoitlonably  the  pleasant  sensations  he  had  been  experiencing 
from  the  stranger's  gift  passed  away,  and  he  became  a  prey  to  an 
unaccountable  feeling  of  uneasiness  and  dismay.  \Vhat  foot^ls 
were  these,  that  at  the  dead  hour  of  midnight,  when  all  the  house- 
hold slept,  thus  sLilked  towards  him,  echoing  like  those  of  the 
statue  bidden  lo  Don  Giovanni's  banquet  ?  What  v  isitor  was  this, 
the  shadow  of  whose  presence  seemed  projected  in  advance  casting 
a  chill  over  the  heart,  and  rendering  the  very  firelight  dimmer?  No 
preliminary  knock  announced  his  entry  ;  open  swung  the  door,  and 
a  little  dark  man  stood  within,  wliose  countenance,  overhung  with 
black  and  matted  locks,  appeared  to  ^'on  Meyer  lo  wear  a  stnngo 
vol.  CCLXXXl       xo.  199}.  Y  -^ 
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atmosphere  hotter  than  the  breath  which  sweeps  the  desert  at  noon. 

Strange  shapes,  liVe  those  of  hooded  mourners,  rise  from  out  its 

shadows,  obliterate  the  figure  his  eyes  are  fixed  on,  and  fade  away 

again  into  the  darkness  gmijiially  encroaching   upon  all  around. 

Soon  he  was  sensible  that  the  funics  of  the  drug  he  smoked  were 

orerpowering  him,  and  the  sounds  of  the  harpsichord   becoming 

fainter ;  that  with  their  gradual  cessation  Ihe  reinnins  of  light  were 

being  extinguished;  and  when  light  and  sound  wcro  gone,  he  fell 

back  and  knew  no  more. 

•  ■  •  •         ■ 

"I  was  afraid  Mynheer  might  have  a  visit  from  the  cathedral 
organist  when  1  let  him  the  room,"  was  the  innkeeper's  deferential 
reply,  in  answer  to  Von  Meyer's  irascible  inquiries  the  following 
morning.     "  lie  lodges  the  other  side  of  the  botisc,  and  is  a  con. 
firmed  somnambulist,  during  which  condition  he  frctiuenily  gets  up, 
plays  on  the  old  harpsichord,  and  finds  his  way  battc  to  his  own 
quarters  all  unconscious  in  the  dead  of  night.     If  Myidieer  will  rn'cr- 
look  it  this  once  1  will  have  a  letter  lock  put  to  hi.<  door,  and  in  the 
future  I  will  guarantee  he  shall  rest  in  peace  and  quietness."    But 
betwixt  the  after  effects  of  the  "  Syrian  weed  "  on  Ihe  one  hand,  and 
the  ill-favoured  aspect  of  his  visitor  on  the  other,  our  hero  felt  that 
lie  lud  Iwd  enough  of  the  "Golden  Dragon"*  and  its  accommodation. 
Not  all  ihc  liolis  and  bars  thai  ever  were  forged  would  liavc  induced 
him  to  sLny  another  night  under  its  roof    The  town  even  seemed  to 
luive  put  on  an  eerie  aspect  in  the  la^l  twenty-four  hours  ;  and  the 
old  timbered  houses  lh.it   he  had  thought  so  piciuresquc,  seemed 
now  to  be  only  frowning  over  the  deeds  of  darkness  that  had  taken 
pbce  within  their  walls.     He  was  now,  too,  as  desirous  to  escape 
from  their  associations  as  he  had  formerly  been  to  linger  among 
them,  and  it  was  as  a  man  still  dreaming  that  he  found  himself  in  the 
train,  rapidly  gliding  away  from  the  scene  of  his  nocturnal  experience. 
It  was  not  till  the  cathedral  tower  l)ccamc  a  mere  point  to  his  eyes 
on  the  hori/on  that  he  recovered  his  equilibrium,  realising  that  on 
the  wings  of  "Hashish"  he  had  entered  the  realm  of  shadows — 
shadows  to  which  music  had  imparted  the  colour  and  semblance  of 
Uf<!; 

C.  WV.SN  WILLIAMS. 
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A  Talf.  to  ds  Told  to  the  Marikcs. 

AN  apologist,  feminine  of  coune,  for  the  practice  of  adocoo; 
bunun  beings  with  the  feathers  of  scarce  and  bt^iutiful  M 
has  appeared,  and  has  in  "Kattire  Notes"  given  to  ihe  n-otlijudB 
tuBcicntly  startling  axsertiont.  She  signs  in  full  a  luiae,  pR- 
suiuabiy  bcr  onu,  on  vhicli,  however,  1  will  indict  no  TodM 
publicity,  and  she  miles,  I  am  bound  to  state,  i:i  apparent  stocoiq^ 
For  years  she  bos,  as  she  states,  »-orn  egret  fcatbcrs,  and  ibt 
cannot  undersund  the  pain  which  llic  ught  of  tlK*o  lovely  plaw 
inllicts  on  a  certain  number  of  eivitise;!,  humati;^  and,  «s  die  via 
hold,  supGTscnsilivc  beings  of  her  own  and  the  opposite  sex.  Her 
suggestion  ia  U>at  the  feathers  are  cast  by  the  birds  thcmselrcs  lAcr 
the  breeding  season  is  over,  and  she  cstaUishes  tiiis  view  by  lie 
statement  that  she  has  icceivcd  from  a  female  misstooaij  a 
quantity  of  egret  plumes  id  good  condition  which  have  been 
gathered  "  on  the  watb  in  China ! "  l-'roni  the  same  source  the 
can  obuin  an  indelinitc  supply.  No  cruelly  vt-luiever  is  thus,  tbc 
holds,  inflicted  upon  these  cxqul&ite  birds.  Ss.  cgrut  reathersi  com- 
luandabigh  price  in  the  maikci,  one  is  a  tittle  astonished,  if  (be 
plumes  aic  indeed  in  the  condition  she  describes,  that  slie  don 
not  make  anangcmcnts  to  secure  constant  consignments.  It  would, 
from  the  fnianciu!  staiHli>oinl,  be  well  worth  while  to  cslabliih  la 
ngcncy  for  their  c«llci;tio:i,  or,  if  the  miter  herself  is  independent  o( 
all  consider.itions  of  the  kind,  it  would  at  le.Lii  furnish  a  revenue  (oc 
Uie  Christian  missions  of  which  slie  is  prcsuisably  a  supporter. 

Refutation  or  the  Srosv. 

THAT  feathers  are  shed  by  these  birds  is  true  TIic  whimuol 
e^aggc^ltion  involved  in  the  statement  to  which  I  hiw 
drawn  attention  has,  however,  been  exposed  by  writers  of  scientific 
eminence.  Professor  Newton,  than  whom  no  better  authority  cxisti, 
S])c'aks  of  the  account  given  .is  hardly  worth  notice,  addin;;  ihil 
"Whatever  number  of  egrets'  fcithcis  the  lady  missionary  in 
China  may  have  picked  up,  it  is  ccrLiin  that  'east'  feathers  do 
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ot  CikI  thcEr  way  into  ihc  market,  which  is  undeniably  supplied 
Triih  then^  from  birds  which  have  bocn  killed  during  the  breed- 
ing season.  I  should  doubt  whether  'cast'  feathers  lave  any 
lue  at  all  in  the  plume  trade,  and  my  behcf  is  that  no  one 
ccmed  in  it  would  look  at  them."  More  boldly  still  another 
authority— Mr.  W,  H.  Hudson— rlcclarcs  without  hesitation  that 
the  Elatement  is  not  true.  The  tuft  of  elongated  dorsal  feathers 
is,  it  is  known,  a  nuptial  ornament  Bhed  shortly  after  the  brccdiog 
■season.  Mr.  Hudson  has  seen  them  on  the  bird  in  all  stages, 
and  has  picked  tltcui  after  incubation  in  tlie  swamps  amidst 
which,  in  scaich  of  its  chosen  prey,  the  egret  resides.  The  feathers 
Ihui  "cast"  are  no  longer  beautiful  objerls,  "slender  recurved 
plumes  whitt;  as  driven  snow,  with  all  their  hair  filaments  intact." 
They  .irc,  on  the  contrary,  dirty  while  in  colour,  out  of  curl  at  the 
tips,  and  with  ni.iny  of  their  fil.imcnts  bruken.  Mr.  Hutton  con- 
tinues :  "The  story  that  these  nuptial  feathers  are  shed  in  some 
places  ill  such  amazing  quantities  thai  it  would  be  false  economy  to 
shooi  the  birijs  to  obtain  thtiu  ;  and  that  probably  thousands,  nay 
millions,  of  such  cast  feathers  arc  supplied  to  the  London  shops,  is 
preposterous.  The  birds  are  not  excessively  abundant.  They  sub- 
sist on  fish,  crabs,  and  such  creatures,  and  can  live  only  in  swamps, 
Each  bird  produces  only  a  small  number  of  these  valued  feathers, 
and  when  he  sheds  them  he  docs  not  shed  them  altogcUicr  in  some 
spot  where  a  f<.iiilhcr  hunter  will  be  sure  to  find  thcra.  He  drops 
tliem  one  by  one  at  odd  times,  some  falling  in  the  water  where  he 
(Islics,  some  among  the  trees  and  nishLS  where  lie  roosts,  and  some 
bk'ing  shed  when  he  is  on  the  win;;  guing  frum  place  to  place." 

Ax  AMEfllWN  ArPF-VI,  TO  W'OMES. 

THESE  facts,  suj^pUcd  nic  by  my  esteemed  correspondent,  Rtts, 
E.  X'hillips  of  Vaughan  House,  Croydon,  ever  eager  in  the 
prcscnation  of  bird  life,  are  in  themselves  sufucient  to  dispose  of  the 
vfild  story  of  Uic  "  lady  "  missionary.  By  a  chance,  however,  I  am 
able  to  supply  from  an  .American  source  a  picture  widely  diflTerent 
from  that  which  is  presented  of  collccling  in  Oiiiia.  The  picture  in 
question  appears  in  a  publication  entitled  "  Forest  and  Stream."  We 
have  first  a  description  uf  the  c^iret,  or,  as  it  is  technically  called,  the 
white  erane  roost,  things  oiH~e  conmion  in  l-~loriila,  wheitcc  thqr  have 
now  all  but  disappeared,  and  slill  with  lomc  difl  'r  arc 

scarce— to  be  found  in  Mississippi,  Loutsj:  'iC 

plumage  hunter— ^he  is  called  for  convcnif 
pitches  his  camp  in  the  neighbourhood  t 
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occasionall)'  to  see  how  the  plninagc  shomc,  cntil  be  ibcotmi 
fit,  and  then  sets  lo.  This  fitness,  it  must  lje  obserrcd,  isiadil 
jost  at  the  time  when  the  helpless  yottng  arc  in  the  dcc.  TVs 
must  be  told  in  the  writer's  own  wonLt.  I  feel  disposed  to 
to  my  rcadcn  foi  hrii^ng  before  them  such  a  Kenc  of 
the  task  must,  in  the  interest  of  mtxcy,  be  executed.  Ma 
began  to  learn  the  Inson  of  kindness  toaninuU,  and  woiiiaii,lfe«^ 
I  have  more  than  once  prononnced  her  unlcachable^  tnajr  piAB 
in  time  he  shocked  into  accompanyii^  him  on  his  fatunane  oarfl 
short  waj. 

l>ESTiitnrnoN  of  the  I^'hite  Cxakl 

HERE,  then,  is  the  description,  which,  though  I  would a^ 
give  it  in  full,  I  have  been  compelled  by  comidcniiiw  ^ 
^oe  to  abridge  : — 

ThomM/onet  paihct  quUlly  into  ibe  ed^  of  ilie  D««in£  freod.iasts 
buftt  fmnly  within  tasj  ixn{^  of  ibe  toll  BOag  he  saw  the  day  bdore,  lek  tte 
out  hb  rifle.  Th<rc  ti  ui  (sret  ca  the  UH  taag.  Taking  a  ueadj  tin, him 
and  the  bird  whiils  down.  ii«aJ.  One  c»  lwi>«h«  birds  stn«  oa  tWr  pcxto 
in  lh«  ame  tin,  but  u:titc  lock.  Ose  I7  cae  Ihry,  loo,  whiil  osl  ui  He  it  > 
while  (ugled  mau  at  (hu  fuut  of  the  tree.  Anccict  ral»cB  heiirif  cpilotett 
ttcn  of  ihe  nral  on  wliicli  she  silt,  an>]  the  linjr  bultci  ]  Icfcn  bn.  Skc  riil 
down,  Ifing  white  sn<l  ttiotionlcu.  The  Uitle  ones  gape  »i>il  ay,  but  ne  M 
comes.  The  father  w  killetl  on  ibc  tree  near  liy.  One  bjr  coe,  out  of  At 
n«tu,  off  from  the  HmUof  the  Ireet,  hcie,  then,  Anywhne— fee  tbebiri*Md 
about,  tad  to  itupld  with  the  breeding  Tevcr  that  ihe^  will  not  leave— lherisii> 
while  bitdi  meel  their  duom.  That  Ull  in«g  hu  Ticldrd  rwcnty  TJctiau;  JeM 
hu  not  moi-ed  ftom  hli  boat.  lie  liatorcr  100  Midt  down.  He  can  leSlf  ft 
OTtrid^t  bmtt,  for  be  ratcljr  mTuM  a  ihot.  It  lii  cuy  thooting.  After  aMa  Ic 
K>ihcrt  up  hi*  tpoils.  A  cul  of  ihe  knl&  Mid  the  ehimp  of  planes  is  cJL  TM 
buadred  ciircaici  uf  cgrcu  ate  led  lyin);.  That  maoy  moce  lo.movrow,  Muf 
more  than  that  the  ncil  day,  for  by  ihni  lime  the  wailing  of  Um  ilylng  )wnc  i 
the  fittt  day't  vici.'ms  will  ha\c  erucd.  From  ihcn  on,  day  hj  day,  InrHaihC'' 
ihcccfuM  mill,  (he  harretl  ai  death  j^ia  on,  ileadilj,  [rililesily,  on  ibe  >)■■< 
eroundcof  life,  oiilin  the  silent  wildeineu  where  the  Urds  have  tried  tohidclUt 
homes.  In  1cm  than  a  month  it  is  oiet.  The  1an|>  white  lin«t  no  tongte  oM 
the  coimlty  e^'^S  '*> ''""'  '^roin  the  fecdlnc  ciDundv  The  «h!t«  fonna  no  haCH 
apjir^  on  Ihe  naked  liect.  Diiulily  naked  the  lorcit  standi  in  »jl«nt  ilfiiitilli«i 
Sodden  and  discotuured,  the  once  white  farnii  below  the  Irect  are  sinUngintatte 
slime.  From  beneith  the  trees  .in<l  from  the  nctis  up  in  the  Ircrx  a  gre^t  itcsA 
goes  up.  Not  a  MaA,  young  or  ot>l.  is  left  alive.  The  old  ones  unyed  tiU 
cante,  bound  by  the  crest  instinct  of  nature  (o  remain  with  (heir  )'oua);. 

Wuo  IS  Ropo.Nsini.B  fok  the  Sl\uchter  or  Birds 

IT  is,  I  re:ir,  ihc  n-njii  of  imagination  in  tlic  fiiir  sc.ic  Iha 
women  callous  even  \i  hen  scene*  such  as  this  ar** 
ihem.    They  could  not,  nuny  of  ihcni,  that  i^  o 
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struction,  thousli  woinanliood  is  nol  gr«tly  changed  since  the 
lys  when  the  Couit  ladies  of  France  after  the  massacre  of  Saint 
ailholomow  tutiicd  over  with  their  dainty  toes  the  corpses  of  the 
en  lying  in  the  street  with  whom  the  night  before  they  liad  danced. 
nglishwomcn,  meanwhile,  coiuole  themselves  with  the  illogical 
id  delusive  notion  that  these  things  are  nol  done  expressly  for 
lem.  Vca  !  but  they  are.  It  is  neither  my  unjtier  nor  my  dlsposi- 
on  often  to  preach.  Wc  arc  in  a  so-called  Chrbtian  oountiy,  and 
le  God  wc  nominally  worship  has  declared  that  not  a  sparrow,  two 
F  which  are  sold  for  a  farthing,  falls  to  the  ground  without  His 
nowkd{;e.  If  that  Divinity,  mind  I  say  j/"  He  looVs  with  disfavour 
pon  the  destruction  of  life  through  vanity  or  wantonness,  it  will  be 
un  for  the  fair  one  to  hide  behind  the  pretence  that  she  did  not 
rder  the  carnage.  In  his  "  Biglow  I'apers  "  my  brilliant  friend 
uncs  Russell  Lowell  puts  the  mailer  squarely.  The  illustratioQ  is 
ifferent,  but  the  analogy  is  adequate.     He  says  to  the  soldiers  of 

longress  :— 

£f  ]rou  lake  a  twotd  an*  droi  ii, 
All'  go  Slitk  »  fellw  lliru, 

!  Guv'mait  oinc  lo  uiswci  for  ii, 

GoJ  '11  (end  the  bill  lo  you, 

t  is  only,  I  believe,  the  European  woman  nho  is  capable  of  con* 
Iving  at  actions  of  such  transcendent  cruelty.  There  are  at  least 
lillions  of  those  under  our  own  government  in  India  who  would 
^rd  such  proceedings  with  horror  and  abhorrence. 


DiSArrEAR.\NCE  OP  Flowers. 

r  N  relation  to  what  I  said  lately  concerning  wild  flowers  and  their 
L  gradual  disappearance,  Mr.  J.  vV  Crawley,  M. A.,  of  SL  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  writes ;  "  HoneysucJtle  grows  plentifully  in 
Ipptng  Forest;  perhaps  as  well  as  anywhere  in  that  part  called 
Uwk  Wood.  The  lesser  celandine  is  much  rarer  there,  and  I  know 
f  only  one  place  where  I've  hitlierlo  found  it  every  spring.  There 
\  a  green  glade,  a  continuation  of  Davis's  Lane  (see  map  in  Buxton's 
Cuide  to  the  Forest,'  p.  34),  which  leads  you  along  the  western 
(Jgcof  Burj- Wood  to  the  'Woodman,'  and  here  on  the  left  hand 
Ide  i»  where  I've  found  it,"  ^'■ery  unlikely  are  these  pages  to  come 
nder  the  eye  of  despoilcrs  of  the  woods,  amateur  or  professional, 
therwisc  1  should  hesitate  before  publishing  directions  so  precise  as 
lose  given  in  the  case  of  the  lesser  celandine,  the  Ranunculus  ficaria, 
dtJicate  little  flower  immortalised  by  Wordsworth,  which,  according 
3  William  Turner's  "  Names  of  Herbes,"  1538,  "groweth  under  the 
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fthiddowes  of  uhc  trees."    Concerning  the  larger  cdu^M;  (U 
domum  majus,  the  sunc  authority  quaintly  says,  "  Gtovetli  bht^ 
in  tiK  spring  &nd  hath  yealo«-e  luce."     These  smaller  vild  Ban 
niD  little  risk  except  from  children.     A  rcr>-  limited  expcricaeeiin 
that  before  an  hour  is  past  tliey  die  in  tiie  hand  (hat  d»plb(k 
and  thai  attempts  to  tranqilant  them  to  other  spots  nncr  socoii 
It  is  othcrv'ise  with  bone;F^ick]eb  which  maid  and  ntttiM  pm 
relcnUe»ly  in  order  to  transplant  it  into  their  ownfudeM,  Ilil 
even  worse  nilh  primroses,  Uue-bclU,  and  ferns.    So  sood  adi 
early  spring  rains  are  over  and  the  iroods  can  be  traversed,  ibote 
rooied  up  in  numbers.    I  hare  seen  a  dozen  women  :tt  a  timtsad 
with  trowels  in  Uie  fair  woods  .11  Battle  digging  up  thcprintraseM 
with  their  roots  on  the  cool  banks  of  the  rivulets,  bloomed Btqa 
wide-open  with  beauty  and  delight,  and  which  when  removed  nin 
linger  a  year  or  two  pale  shadows  of  thcmscU-cs  and  then  die.  Ti 
mc  ihc  sight  of  these  hunters  of  plant  life  is  not  much  mote  vieik. 
than  that  of  the  snarcr  of  the  song-bird,  who,  in  spite  of  I^idCA 
haunts  most  parts  of  wooded  and  prisioral  Hngland. 

Wantok  Distraction  op  Bealtv. 

SOME  there  will  doubtless  be  who  will  r^ard  this  as  sidlyx^ 
mawkish  scntimentalit}'.  t^t  them  bethink  them  that  fis 
beauly-loving  people,  the  Creeks,  filled  the  woods  and  fields  lodtl 
rivers  and  seas  with  divinities,  and  assigned  to  ercr^-  tree  its  dntt 
I'uriian  as  he  became,  Milton  favotired  that  belief  when  be  spebitl 
the  twilight  groves 

orpine  nr  monumentit  nalr, 
Wliwe  (he  rude  aic  wiih  hMvU  alroke. 
Was  nevn  heard  lli«  nymphs  to  daunt, 
Oi  flight  them  fiom  ihcic  halluwcd  hutinl ; 

and  Keats  sighs  after  the  dnys 

When  holy  weie  the  liaunieil  lomA.  tfoiiglia, 
Hoty  (he  ail,  the  ir:ilei  Bnd  the  liic. 

I  may  scarcely  in  cold  unitupissioned  prose  vex  a  practici]  gaW 
with  leaching  such  as  tlits.  In  sober  earnest  I  may,  bovent, 
protest  against  wanton  destruction  of  beauty  in  any  shapes  and  I 
may  insist  that  the  condiiions  investing  life  in  populous  dtinin 
different  from  those  in  purely  pastoral  districts ;  and  I  shall 
do  find,  as  the  letter  I  have  quot<ed  proves— those  who  »m 
with  me  in  my  complaint  that  I  must  go  for  afield  to  see  the  r 
rose  or  the  swcctbriar,  and  know  of  scarcely  a  spot  accessible  i 
walk  where  I  can  scc  a  biuc-bcU  or  an  anemone. 

OTLVANUS  c 
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VINCTI   SED   NON    VICTI. 


By  C.  SoRBL  Strong. 
Part  I. 

'  T  was  Sunday  afternoon.  Trevor  and  I  had  just  atrived  in 
Naples,  With  ihe  instinct  befitting  serious-minded  travellers, 
!  felt  we  ought  already  to  be  "  doing  something." 
"Baedeker  lays  e^■elything  is  open  just  the  same  on  Sundays," 
tevor  announced,  wear)-,  but  conscieniious.  Had  he -■Kiid,  "Let 
b^n  this  instAiii  a  scrupulous  examination  of  the  treasures  of  the 
Itiseuin ;  and  when  daylight  fails,  let  us  continue  our  studies  by 
'  the  help  of  torches,"  I  should  have  assented  with  as  much  show  of 
heartiness  as  I  could  command ;  for  I  am  one  of  the  many  men 
bcking  the  courage  to  confess  to  being  tited.  Nor  was  I  ever 
brave  enough  to  acknowledge  that  I  was  afraid.  Trevor  I  knew  for 
I  "  a  bird  of  a  feather " ;  I  caught  the  hollow  lone  in  his  weary  voice, 
'  and  was  inspired  to  make  a  suggestion  which  should  save  hiit  amour- 
fr^prt — and  my  own.  "  They  tell  me,"  I  said,  vfith  an  affectation 
of  carelessiiess,  "  we  ought  not  to  miss  the  music  in  the  Gardens  this 
aflemoon — some  promenade  down  by  the  Chiaja.  All  Naples  will 
be  there.  It  is  a  recognised  sight  of  the  place."  Trevor  looked 
quite  relieved.  Here  was  a  way  of  "doing  something,"  and  at  the 
same  lime  being  lazy  ;  of  keeping  a  sight-seer's  conscience  at  peace, 
and  yet  yielding  a  little  to  our  weak  and  weary  nature.  "And  after 
the  concert  wc  could  go  and  see  something — churches,  perhaps,  as 
it  is  Sunday."  (This  I  added  with  the  unamiableobjcct  of  tempering 
his  joy.) 

I  notice  in  myself,  and  still  more  in  others,  an  increased 
I  iniutbility  of  temper  after  long,  comfortless  joumcyf.  l''or  % 
i  vou  ccLxxxii.    NO.  1998.  0  o 


Sunday."  1 

Transpaient  pretences !  We  saw  through  each  « 
AVc  laughed  nloud.  But  &I1  th«  samei  we  were  not  goi 
BO  many  words,  that  we  were  dog-tired.  Chain  cab 
biw  dnggcd  from  either  ot  us  the  admission  that  m 
tlie  choice  of  a  bed  or  a  kingdom  we  should  have  gn 
the  bed.  But  as  our  aataur-propre  was  more  to  us  ih 
or  cTcn  beds,  we  decided  to  wear  out  the  next  seven^ 
afTronting  the  eyes  that  might  rest  upon  us  with  our  a 
looks,  while  wc  silently  longed  for  the  moment  when  ti 
night  would  not  be  to  make  open  confession  of  wcakiu 
Our  appearance  at  the  door  waj  ihe  signal  for  a  chi 
towards  the  hotel.  The  rickety  cojivcyances  are  lii 
bath-chairs  with  two  little  wheels  in  froiit  under  t 
instead  of  the  cliaii's  steering  wheel.  'Iliese  shabby 
generally  drawn  by  shapely,  undenized  horses.  C 
scampered  and  clattered  towards  us  as  wc  cmetged  fi 
rochirr,  Trevor  chose  a  little  black,  with  a  fierce  lu 
crest— a  fiery,  sensitive  pigmy,  like  a  miniature  Arab,  w, 
rounded  outlines ;  small,  sharii  cars,  mobile  nostril 
emitting  eyes.  We  had  plenty  of  later  oppottunjtieii 
the  little  fellow,  because,  from  tliai  first  meeting,  ihe( 
black  bOTSC  marked  us  for  his  own.  He  seemed  to  km 
ments  better  than  we  could  have  predicted  them  ;  and 
when  we  might  possibly  prefer  driving  to  walking,  he  w 
before  us,  advising,  even  entreating  us,  to  use  the  &sna. 
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ly  sorts  looked  well  in  the  crowd,  cv«n  those  of  the  small  pupila 
the  naval  school.    The  most  conspicuous  figuws  were  the  nurHcs, 

iheir  gay- coloured,  stiff  silk  dresses,  gold-bcdeck«d  or  much 
heed,  and  with  many  yards  of  bright  ribbon  streaming  fTom  their 
lack  liair.  These  nurses  ;shook  their  rich  skirls  obout  at  every 
p,  and  were  evidently  as  proud  of  ihcir  fint-ry  as  of  the  dimitiuiive 
swaddled  infants  they  carried  in  their  strong  arms  ;  and  they  nete 
much  pleasanlci  objects  to  see  than  ihc  sickly-looking  young  moihers, 
the  effete  dandies,  or  the  grandmothers  of,  perhaps,  forty  winters,  who 
would  never  walk  again,  being  reduced  to  waddling  (by  reason  of 
Ihcir  portentous  size)  for  the  rest  of  their  natural  lives.  No  woman 
commands  fullest  admiration  in  Naples  until  she  is  fat ;  and  once 
fat,  she  rapidly  deteriorates  in  looks.  "  Un  bel  pc^zo  di  donna," 
Southern  Italians  exclaim,  as  a  short  broad  figure  waddles  into  vieiv. 
"  A  fine  piece  of  woman  ! "  And  this,  when  in  the  "  piece  "  there 
is  stuff  enough  to  make  four  symmetrical  figures  I 

That  was  an  imcomely  crowd  down  by  the  Chiaja  !  The  sun 
went  in  and  out  fitfully.  Cold  gusts  blew  down  now  and  then  from 
Ihc  north.  The  stream  of  people  moved  so  slowly  about  the  band- 
stand, and  there  were  so  many  cross  currents  in  this  stream,  that 
to  lounge  up  and  down  was  impossible.  This  crowd  was  like  a 
"chopping  sea."  WTien  we  betook  ourselves  to  chairs  in  a  sheltered 
corner,  we  were  pestered  first  by  a  ragged  little  malcli-girl,  who 
forced  us  each  to  buy  a  b<ix  of  her  wretched  vcsias,  and  then  con- 
veniently discovered  that  slic  had  no  s^di  to  give  us  in  change  ; 
secondly,  by  the  ra^igi;*!  one's  brother,  aged  about  \ix,  who  had 
nothing  to  sell,  but  declared  be  was  dying  of  hunger,  clamoured 
for  soldi,  squeezed  his  grimy  little  person  between  Trevor's  chair 
and  mine,  clutched  at  Trevor's  immaculate  glove  with  his  unspcak- 
fingers ;  proposed,  though  dying,  to  earn  the  money  by  dancing 

U8,  and  did  actually  begin  to  tread  a  measure— head  lowered  in 
a  butting  attitude,  hands  in  ragged  trousers  jiockeis,  shoulders  almost 
touching  his  ears,  while  he  slowly  an<l  heavily  hojjpcd  from  one  foot 
to  another,  until  he  sighted  more  promising  arrivals,  and  fled  away 
with  his  sister  and  the  matches  to  try  his  luck  with  them.  But  we 
weie  not  left  even  now  in  peace,  for  number  three  was  down  upon 
us  in  a  moment ;  a  weather-beaten  flowcr-scllcr,  who  thrust  her 
faded  rose-buds  against  our  \i:Ty  noses,  and  her  yellow  acacia- 
balls  actually  into  the  breast  pockets  of  our  coats.  And,  aficr 
her,  came  the  newsman— less  familiar,  but  e^'en  more  noisy — 
and  then  another  flower  vendor ;  and  the  collector  of  the  three- 
pennies  for  chairs ;  and  more  matches  and  coloured  caricatures ; 
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mA,  oh  honor  I  the  dtocing  goat  in  ngs  again.  I  had  dkaid. 
my  luUu  in  threats  and  scoldings.  I  now  shook  mj  oat  K  m 
neafcst  tonnentor.    He  fled. 

"Thti  is unendunUe,"  I  began  ;    "If  they  swoop  don :^i 

again " 

But  Trevor's  eyes  were  rivetted.  His  expression  of  aapy  6ft 
had  disappeared.  He  seemed  absolutely  intent  upoa  someteM 
olijrct.  My  eyes  followed  his  glance.  AAcr  a  white  I 
rapidly  towards  us,  a  very  handsome  lair  boy  with  a  big  voodrntDf 
in  one  hand,  and  his  right  arm  about  the  neck  of  a  lar^  Msam 
dog.  At  first  I  did  not  perceive  a  tall,  slight  figure  in  bUd:  doi^ 
following  lh«  riotous  playmates. 

"Rend,  Ren^  :  sots  sage  t  Donne-mot  la  corde,"saidad(i(^ 
voice  quite  near  us,  a  moment  later.  There  was  laagbte  ta  tli 
voice,  and  yet  a  tone  of  command.  The  boy  unwoond  dKd^^ 
"  lead,"  vociferating  a  dozen  different  orders  to  the  unruly  pappr- 

In  front  of  us,  and  a  little  to  the  right,  were  empty  dis 
To  tltese  the  mother  and  her  boy  betook  themselves. 

"  Down,  Lion  !  Be  quiet  I  Down,  down  I  "  said  the  b^t,' 
English.  Tlien  to  her  boy :  "  C'est  ta  fautc,  mon  Ren^.  lis 
n'est  jamais  sage  quand  tu  as  la  guide.     Kcgarde-Ic  h.  prfsem." 

The  child  defended  himself  in  a  torrent  of  words.  The^fcri' 
was  badly  broken.  It  vras  troubleiomc  to  ntend,  alibeugit  it 
turbulent  puppy  was  quiet  now,  looking  n-ith  a  rapt,  adooi 
expression  into  bis  lady's  laoe. 

"Trevor,"  I  said,  lightly,  "you've  caught  something  erf  ihe6c{\ 
look.  Did  you  ever  read  Darwin  on  '  Expression  in  T*mi  vi 
animals'?" 

I  don't  believe  he  heard  me. 

The  music  be^n  again.  Folding  her  hands  in  her  lapb  ibeWlf 
near  us  listened  aitentirely.  The  composition  wax  ^Veber's,  and  ^ 
band  ptayc-d  it  ddicalcly  and  intelligently,  as  it  is  nr«  to  hoi 
Italian  miliury  band  peifomi  any  difficult  operatic  selection. 
watch  the  effect  of  music  on  our  neighbour's  pale  Uat 
exceedingly  interesting.  All  the  gaiety  and  high  spirits  died 
gradually.  Her  expression  became  sad,  very  sad ;  but  it  m 
always  changing,  and  always  intent.  I  should  have  called  it  i 
wistful  face,  but  that  it  was  too  strong,  in  its  resourceful,  dcto 
way,  to  be  precisely  wistful.  The  music,  it  was  quite  clear, 
given  her  spirit  wings.  She  was  far  away  from  that  unlovely 
of  idlers,  and  her  swift  thoughts  were  bringing  lights  and 
in  troops  across  her  speaking  face.     Even  when  her  boy  qocstiooat 
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M  her,  it  took  her  a  moment  to  come  down  from  cloudland  and  frame 

i»  an  answer.     Whenever  I  glanced  at  Trevor  I  saw  that  he  was 

obsening  our  neighbours  with   the  same   interest,  and   my  eyes 

-    always  followed  his  gbnce,  hoping  to  see  what  were  his  newest 

•  discoveries.  Our  scrutiny  did  not  molest  the  group  near  us,  as 
they  were  seated  sideways  a  little  way  in  front. 
■I  Neither  Trevor  nor  I  had  lived  our  thirty  odd  yean  in  the  world 
to  without  seeing  beautiful  women,  and  interesting  countenances,  and 
y  lithe  figures  draped  in  black.  \\"hai  did  he— what  did  I,  for  that 
f  mailer— find  so  fascinating  about  this  young  stranger?  "Young?" 
H  Perhaps  I  should  not  have  called  her  young.  She  seemed  to  be  slx- 
H  or  eighi-and-iwenly  ;  and  yet  her  candour,  her  utter  want  of  self- 
^K  consciousness,  and  the  freshness  of  her  feelings— as  shown,  for 
H  example,  in  her  merriment  with  her  boy  and  with  her  dog,  and  in 
^K  the  power  this  music  evidently  had  over  her  emotions — marked  her 
as  youthful.    It  was.  perhaps,  a  certain  strangeness,  or  even  myslery, 

»  about  her  that  made  her  great  charm ;  and  there  was,  too,  this 
astonishing  variety— even  contrast— in  her  face  to  hold  us  captive. 
Was  it  not  Byron  who  said  that  the  best  gift  of  all  towards  Ixauty  In 
a  woman  is  mobility  of  feature,  changing  expression  ?  Wc  could  not 
but  speculate  as  to  what  brought  a  noble  and  lovely  dame,  attended 
only  by  a  little  boy,  and  an  enormous  young,  bluish-grey  hound,  of 
the  race  of  Bismarck's  favouriie  Tyras,  into  that  ugly  crowd,  in  which 
even  the  fat,  old  wives  of  Naples  shopkeepers  were  doubly  and 
trebly  escorted.  Why  did  she  si)eak  French— excellent  French,  but 
not  quite  native,  certainly  not  Parisian — to  her  boy  ?  Why  English, 
without  a  trace  of  foreign  accent,  to  Lion,  the  dog  ?  How  did  she 
come  by  that  freedom  and  grace  of  movement,  so  remarkable  in  an 
assemblage  of  people  who  were  so  noticeably  constrained  and 
affected  ?  ^Vhy,  above  all,  was  this  princess  in  disguise  so  wofully 
shabby }  A  princess  she  would  still  have  been,  even  in  rags,  with 
Iicr  pure  Greek  outlines,  splendid  carriage,  and  superb,  nonchalant 
air.  But  a  gracious  lady,  clad  in  a  wide-leafed,  picturesque,  un- 
fashionable hat,  and  a  suit  of  rusty  black — well,  the  air  noble  and 
the  poor  raiment  presented  a  puEiling  contrast,  it  must  be  allowed. 
The  boy  was  the  belter  dressed  of  the  two ;  but  even  wiili  him  the 
mark  of  poverty  was  plain  to  see.  The  overgrown  Danish  boar-hound 
was  strangely  thin.  Every  bone  in  his  young  body  might  be  counted. 
Yet  he  was  evidently  dear  to  the  lady  and  her  child.  Now,  it  is  the 
fate  of  pet  dogs  to  be  over-fed.  Could  they  actually  be  so  poor  that 
a  young  dog's  lusty  appetite  would  be  a  strain  upon  their  resources? 
Ai}d,  if  tliis  was  their  plight,  why  did  ihey  keep  a  dug  that  would 
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eufljr  kU  Ioc  j£*5  ?     (My   friend    Rashte^  gtre  ;£so  far  b 
cfac^est  dog  oE  tiwt  race.)    And  yet  anotbcr  eiupim :  Wbj  «■ 
Ttcvor,  who  ames  attention  lo  outward  things  to  afiiii)l,so3iinai 
bj  Her  Tfanadbare  Highnen  ?     To  me.  who  rnvtrfoniarilTundH 
fa0  in  tbcw^  with  ao  euel  and  a  nuny-colourcd  palette,  andd  *it 
mon  adnurcd  disorder '  of  a  studio,  it  mattered  little  ilm  ibs 
vHh  her  sbapefy  baods  ungloved  ever  since  she  bad  stra(^  vi 
the  dificnlties  of  the  broken  "lead"!     The  g3iuntlcUed^iiit*V( 
DO  her  nslles)  boy's  chair  were  shabby  and  pictuTcsquc,  Iftt  nq 
detail  of  hertoclet     I  did  not  care  if  her  feather  was  "iikeiite 
of  dank  fcnncL"    Silks  and  puiplcs  would  not  rcaUv  iiave  addedad 
to  her  chirm  foe  me.    Bat  Trevor,  on   the  other  hand,  bd  ka 
ahnys  largely  swayed  by  conventionality;  and  yet  itwaifce 
from  the  first,  was  the  toorc  fascinated  by  our  shabby  Difintty. 

"  Don't  forget,  you're  only  a  cont-alesocnt,  Trcror.    Ar»fl 
catching  cold    here  ? "    I  was  merely   applying  coimlcr-tE 
There  was  a  pleasure  in  teasing  hinu 

"  I'm  aU  right,  oM  fellow,'  be  answered  absently. 

"  This  b  a  wind  to  find  out  all  one's  weak  places.     It  irnltn  i 
think  of  my  worst  lung."    (This  was  ungenerous.     I  was 
my  friend  through  his  good-nature.     Bat  I  don't  think  I  era  i 
anything  wiUi  Uic  cxpms  intention  of  worrying  Trevor  siocei 
moment } 

"  Walk  about  a  bit,  Le^h.    I  dont  want  to  go  away  yet 
hadn't  you,  peifaaps,  better  do  what  suits  you  best,  and  never 
mc  ?  "     There  wai  an  imploring  tone  in  his  voice,   and  his 
followed  our  interesting  neighbours.     I  did  not  want  to  leave,  i 
to  tell,  any  more  than  be  did.    But  who  will  say  that  there  is 
pleasure  in   striking  an  occasion.-iI  discord   in   a  friend's  haun§ 
especially  when  one  is  lircd  from  .n  journey,  arvd  irritable  to  boot? 

"  Mais  oui,  Reni :  cours  done,  si  tu  le  ^-eux,"  and  the  boy  . 
dog  darted  off,  chasing  the  hoojk,  in  and  out,  where  the  crowd  i 
thinner.     It  was  pretty  lo  see  the  playmates.     The  mothet^ 
watched  them.    There  was  laughter  now  in  those  dark 
was  one  of  the  strangest  of  her  contrasts — this  look  of  high 
times,  and  yet  a  pervading  air  of  sadness. 

It  «as  the  dog  who  won  the  game.  Keni  drove  his  hoop 
cleverly ;  but  suddenly  the  crowd  closed  its  ranks.  The  dog  did  tut 
lose  the  chance.  He  scLced  the  hoop,  and  darted  off  with  it  at  a 
acute  angle.  Rcni  gave  chase.  Often  ihe  long-legged  puppy  wouU 
trip  over  the  hoop  ;  recover  himself  adroitly,  and  elude  his  pursaa. 
Finally,  Lion  brought  the  thin?  to  his  mistress  a  momeni  before  die 
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boy  flung  fabttldf  across  her  knees.  It  was  too  rough  a  game  for 
the  Gardens,  she  told  Iiim.  But  five  minutes  later  th«  pbiymatei 
were  again  careering  wildly  down  ihc  Promenade. 

This  time  again  the  dog  was  the  %'ictor.  He  got  ivay  with  his 
l»ize  between  his  teeth,  and  plunged  into  some  bushes  where  Ren^ 
nearly  caught  him  ;  but  he  was  soon  in  the  wide  walk— free,  and 
enjoying  his  liberty— darting  in  and  out  between  the  little  goat- 
caniagcs,  and  the  groups  of  children,  and  the  strollers  under  the 
pahos  and  sycamores.  The  child  was  getting  more  and  more  com- 
pletely distanced.  He  threw  his  hoop-stick,  and  it  struck  Lion.  'ITie 
dog.  startled,  and  a  little  hurt  too,  dropped  the  hoop,  which  Ren^ 
caught,  picking  up  hi-t  stick  a  moment  after.  And  when  Lion 
returned  to  the  charge,  his  angry  little  master  belaboured  the  poor 
puppy  with  all  his  small  might.  The  coveted  toy  broke,  as  the  play- 
fellows pulled  opposite  ways ;  and  Rcntf,  new  fairly  out  of  temper, 
rained  blows  on  the  mouse- coloured,  crop-carcd  head.  When  they 
came  back  to  the  chairs  again,  the  child  was  half  crying  over  his 
poor,  broken  plaything.  The  dog,  looking  more  thaii  ever  like  a 
griffin  in  a  I'onipoiaii  fresco,  writhed  his  %m2\f  body  about,  and 
contrived  to  charge  his  rather  ugly  face  with  the  most  eloquent  looks 
of  shyness,  entreaty,  and  alTection  as  he  fawned  upon  the  lady's 
knee.  The  music  was  filling  our  car*,  so  that  her  voice  was  lost  to 
us  ;  but  it  was  evident  that  Rcni  was  being  gently  lectured.  Efjually 
evident,  he  was  defending  himself,  still  half-tcarfully,  while  he  tried 
to  tie  up  the  wooden  ring. 

Trevor  then  managed,  with  great  adroitness,  to  carry  a  bright 
Oiought  into  execution.  On  the  opposite  side  of  a  wide  avenue 
stood  a  kiosk  where  toys  were  sold.  I  did  not  know  he  had  Icf^ 
his  place  till  I  saw  hiro  cntei  the  toyshop.  When  he  came  out 
again  he  bore  aloft  a  giant  wooden  hoop.  This,  from  a  well  chosen 
coign  of  vantage,  he  sent  trundling  over  to  the  boy.  Rend  and  his 
mother  marvelled  at  the  thing.  Tlie  child,  clearly,  was  all  for  Liking 
unquestioning! y  the  goods  the  gods  provided.  But  his  mother  made 
him  go  and  inquire  for  an  owner  among  the  children  round  about. 

Soon  he  ran  back  with  a  delighted  cry.  "  Maman,  chcre  jwlilc 
maman,  ceitc  Imnne-lJ,  la  Fran^aisc,  me  dit  quo  c'cst  vcnu  d'uii 
monsieur  blond,  qui  ^tait  au  fond— li,  maman — dans  Ic  massit 
Mais  mainten-int  il  n'y  «  personne  li-bas  !    Quelle  chance  I " 

Tfc^'ot  had  cleverly  disappeared. 


"I  thought  it  good  and  generous  of  her,"  said  Trevor,  at  the 
tabU  dhett,  lliat  night,  "  to  side  with  the  dog.    She's  wrapped  up  in 
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that  bof.    Vet  the  oras  just,  jrou  sec     The  iittle  feSiw  saAh 
and  ton  his  temper  with  Uon.     Women,  ts  a  rule,  fmc  m  nti 

justice.    It  was  noble  of  her." 

Wc  had  not  been  talking.  This  liulc  speech  oaei^ 
de  icttts.  But  I  never  doubted  to  whom  the  fr^mn^  piH 
related. 

"When  I  came  back."  be  said,  after  b  long  pause,  ■}«« 
gone." 

"  Consideration  for  my  damaged  lung  drove  rae  away.' 

"  An  old  man  in  a  long  cloak  came  up.  They  talked  a  Ink 
to  him.  I  lii^rd  tlwm  both  say,  '  Signor  Profcssorc'  He  ^ 
ihc  lowest  bows  ;  and  any  number  of  them.  I  suppose  )*'i  te 
boy's  pedagogue.    The  young  widow " 

" '  Widow,'  Treww  1  How  do  you  know  she  Iiasn't  a  haiSa^' 
A  cTnic  would  lay  the  did  not  look  happy  enough  for  a  wido*.' 

"She  was  in  mourning,  ww  she  not  ?  1  can  only  guess,  of  coo* 
But  I  think  she  is  a  widow." 

Trevor  looked  disturbed. 

"  Doni  you  think  she's  English,  Leigh  ?  " 

"  My  opinion  is  valueless.    I  am  too  sleepy  to  tblnV." 

"What?  You  won't  have  a  eigar  to-night?  I  feel  br  vife 
awake  than  when  we  arrived  here  this  afternoon.  But,  good-o^ 
old  Tellow  !    Why  should  you  smoke  if  you  don't  w&nt  to  ?  " 

For  four  days  I  scarcely  saw  Trevor  except  at  dinner.  IhadB 
((o  my  way,  sightseeing,  nlone;  but  he  volunteered  to  comeiad<d 
on  some  old  acquaintances  with  me.  "  I  should  like  to  koowtoae 
residents,"  he  bad  said.  "  I  think  she  is  living  in  Naples.  She  <U 
not  look  like  a  passing  &trant;cr ;  did  she  ?  W'c  might  bur  so■^ 
thing  of  her  from  these  friends  of  youre.  J>id  it  not  strike  you  thit 
she  went  about  as  if  she  knew  the  place  quite  well  ?  \Vhi\  do  JQO 
think?" 

I  had  no  theory  to  offer. 

"  That  band  [ilays   only  on  Sundays.     Tcrhaps    she  does  not 
come  always,  not  even  every  Sunday  !    She  was  riot  at  the  BelM  , 
Thcalrc  Inst  night ;  nor  the  San  Carlo  the  night  before.     I 
know  what  lo  do." 

He  w.as  baffled,  but  not  beaten. 

IJach  evening,  as  we  met,  I  knew  that  his  quest  had  been  in  vain, 
fhcrc  was  no  need  lo  inquire.     His  blank  look*  were  eloquent. 

Trevor  would  make  no  excursions.     He  was  tied  to  Kaples.    I 

fell  sorry  for  him,  would  fain  have  helped  him  if  that  were  possible; 

"'  coi'ld,  as  little  as  he,  devise  a  good  working  plfin. 


Vincti  sed  v0n 


"  Everyone  seertiR  to  drive  here,  about  sunset,  doivn  by  the  sea," 
fl  suggested. 

"  I've  thought  of  that,"  he  s.iid.  "  But  thine  are  hardly  any 
Ipeople  looking  on— only  carriages,  I  fear  she  docs  not — does  not — 
XJrnie  much." 

"  Could  she  not  be  an  art  student  here  for  study  ?  "  I  asked. 
"  Perhaps,  if  there  are  private  studios  where  learners  ga     I  have 
^n  where  the  most  famous  pictures  are.    I  thought  she  might  be 
spying  one  or  other  of  them." 
*'  But  if  she  had  been  in  some  gallery,  or  some  church,  when 
^■you  went  there,  what  then  ?" 

"  Then  I  should  have  seen  her." 

"  It  would  be  hardly— hardly — what  shall  I  say? — respectful 
I  towards  her,  to  go  about  inquiring  where  she  lives,  what  she  docs, 
fwho  she  is,  and  so  on." 

"  No ;  I  felt  that  when  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  English  Consul's. 
]  J  could  scarcely  have  resented  It  if  he  had  met  my  question  with  a 
Iptubi  For  I  have  no  right  to  hear  anything  about  her,  have  I  ? 
She  is  English— of  that  1  feel  sure  ;  in  spile  of  her  dark  eyes  and 
[pale  face;  for  the  boy  looks  a  thorough  Saxon,  though  he  speaks 
Irrench  at  such  a  rate!  Ves,  Leigh,  I  admit  it  is  all  puzzling 
enough  ;  but  you'll  find  I'm  right,  that  is,"  he  added  ruefully,  "  if  we 
[  e\-cr  find  out  anything  at  all." 

Somewhat  later  an  idea  occurred   to  me.    There  could  be,  I 
I  thought,  no  appiiarancc  of  impertinence  towards  the  lady  in  inquiring 
■ftcT  her  dog,  and  all  other  blue-coated,  smooth-liaired  boaihounds 
'  in  Naples,     I  devoutly  hoped  that  the  place  might  hold  but  one 
I  tpecinicn  of  that  sufficiently  rare  breed.    Therefore,  when  my  coach- 
man and  bis  gallant  Htllc  black  pounced  upon  me  in  their  cunning 
way  as  I  left  the  Museo  Nazionale,  I  welcomed  him  heartily.    To 
give  my  cliief  question  an  air  of  unconcern,  I  began  by  talking  of 
his  harness.     "  In  England  we  drive  with  bits  in  the  horses'  mouths. 
I  like  your  plan  of  driving  from  the  nose-band  belter.    The  horses 
must  be  more  comfortable." 

To  all  of  which  he  assented  in  separate  "  Si,  siguor's."  But  ihis 
was  not  business,  thought  the  coachman. 

"Alt  Hotd?"  he  queried,  "or  shall  wc  make  a,  passtggiaia} 
Very  agreeable,  Signor,  along  the  Chiaja,  now.    Or  to  Fosilipo?" 

As  we  drove  along  I  asked  htm  if  he  could  take  me  to  sec  the 
great  mouse -coloured  dog  that  bad  been  at  the  Band.  Did  he  know 
the  dog  I  meant  ?  In  what  quarter  of  Naples  should  we  find  him  ? 
Was  he  always  at  ihc  Sunday  music  ?  and  so  on. 
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asked  bow  big  Ae  dog  wax. 

"  When  fon  gni«a  be  «a  be 
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I  am  prepared  to  bet  beonly  be  it 
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dog  vas  alone  iii  the  Gardena?    Or  wrtb  manj  peojit} 
sort  of  people  ?  " 

I  then  described  Lion'»  owner  and  her  boy. 

«'Ofa  I   lAat  lady,  and  lAa/  child  !      Nothing  cooU  be  : 
than  to  find  the  dog."    So  said  oar  dnver.     Bm  it  stnck 
wards  that  h«  mcicly  repeated  wbat  be  had  learol  boat  at,  < 
twtable  exception— be  decided  where  we  should  go  aeeUni;  th 
He  d«s;bTcd  that  the  grey  pappy  came  from  a  Ttlh  in  ibel 
part  of  Posilipo.     He  was  petfectly  sure  of  it     So  I  said,"Db« 
there." 

Wo  made  our  way  through  the  mob  of  carriages,  now  i 
along  after  some  lumbcrinK  family  coach ;  tiow  darting  inaodoiti^ 
the  vehicles  passing  each  oihci  %ix  deep,  in  every  \-ariely  of  I*k> 
Ima  a  snail's  to  an  American  trollci'ii.  Schiavc.  in  bis  uuLmtM 
answered  cleverly  to  his  mailer's  hand,  and  shaved  the  nii[,1i1iii  T[ 
wIm.'cIs  successfully. 

Arrived  at  Tosiltpo,  tny  coachman  had  rather  lost  ocrt- 
denoe.  He  was  certain  the  dog  -ns  at  one  of  two  vilha  l 
nwntli  ago.  Bat  that  one— to  the  right— was  now  untesmnA 
Could  not  the  signor  see  thai?  And  this  "most  rich  viOa'l*- 
tonged  to  km  /.imigfid  ingUu.  Should  he  ask  at  the  gat»-lod^ 
about  the  dog  7 

I  had  no  iKipe  that  our  banished  princess  came  from  any  M^ 
pnspcrous  dwcDini; ;  but  the  man  irupiired,  and  brought  tae  da 
information  itut  the  dog  was  quite  well  known  there ;  had  new 
liwtl  at  Posilipo,  but  was  oAen  to  be  seen  on  that  road,  foUowii^  i 
gentleman  on  hofsctnck — "a  grey  young  dog  of  a  kind  that  tbc 
foretfifn  like  wry  much";  and  it  belonged  to  an  English  faB% 
living  at  Capodimootc 

'■"he  coachman's  manner  was  jubilant.  It  expressed  :  "  .Km  vt 
haw  your  dog  for  you  I  "  He  asked:  "To  Capodiraonte  no«, 
signer?    Or  is  it  toobie?" 

"Too  late  ;  and  much  too  cold,"  I  aiuweted.  "To  the  hotel— 
and  quickly."  And  Schiave— poor  slave.  wHI  named  !— fled  do« 
the  slippery  lava-pai-cd  road  into  Naples,  rattling  the  little  caimge 


Vineii  sed  non  Vkii. 

^About  in  a  vay  (hat  nras  rcry  good  for  the  circulation  or  the  blood  of 
ilh  diirer  and  "  fare." 


Trevor  thought  I  brought  him  splendid  ncn's.  Wc  spent  four 
lorlal  hours  next  day  searching  for  our  dog  in  the  Capodimonlc 
]tiacter  of  the  city,  and  went  back  to  our  hotel  rather  bafilcd,  but 
Iwith  fair  hope  still;  for  another  coachman  assured  ours,  in  our 
ht-aring,  that  the  dog  "belonged  to  Pozzuoh,  bej-ond  Posilipo,  where 
a  German  artist  and  his  family  live  in  a  large  red  villa— you'll  surely 
find  it    That's  the  dog,  be>-ond  a  doubt." 

"  Take  a  day,  signori — a  whole  day  !  See  the  »gbts  there  I  Mudi 
to  visit  1  Then  we'll  search  PoziuoH  through  and  through  for  the 
dog.  Would  not  the  gentleman  like  any  other  sort  of  a  dog?  (A 
brother  cabman  has  a  beautiful  bulldog  for  sale.)  No  ?  Well,  to- 
nioiToiv  morning,  early,  we  will  start,  and  give  ihc  whole  day  to 
finding  the  dog." 

And  so  it  was  done,  al  lea&t  as  f^r  as  giving  the  whole  day.  The 
dogwedidnot  lind.  One  man  assured  us  Lion  came  from  San 
Manino.  Several  had  seen  tlie  dog  and  described  him'  exactly  as 
wc  had  done.  Another  very  circumsianiial  account  represented 
him  a«  belonging  to  Anglo-Neapolitans  now  limg  half-way  to 
Pompeii. 

"  ni  search  both  those  places,"  Trevor  said,  ''and  then,  if  I  have 
no  luck.  111  give  it  up  as  a  bad  job." 

1  gave  it  up  after  Pozzuoli. 

Looking  back  at  our  proceedings,  I  fain  would  hold  that  our 
coachman  was  acting  in  good  faith.  And  yet  I  caimot.  A  will-o'- 
the-wisp  boar-hound  put  so  many  lire  in  his  pocket  that  I  sadly  fear 
he  not  only  did  all  he  could  (o  conjure  up  the  i/^is/atuas  himself, 
but  also  made  his  cronies  and  confederates  tender  us  fresh  informa- 
tion which  started  us  e\'er  on  new  false  scents.  liut  I  say  to  myself : 
"Never  mind  I  Much  must  be  forgiven  to  Schiavc's  driver,  because 
he  cheated  us  pleasantly ; "  and,  in  Naples,  many  men  added  a 
brutal  incivility  to  their  tricks  and  extortion  ! 

But  there  was  luck  in  store.  My  old  friends,  the  Gilberts,  had 
been  out  when  we  called  ;  and  Mr,  Gilbert's  cards  greeted  us,  when 
we  returned  from  one  of  our  many  dog-hunts,  with  an  invitation  lo 
dinner,  "to  meet  a  few  intimate  friends  of  ours,  dear  Mr.  Leigh," 
wrote  Mrs.  Gilbert,  "and  your  friendly  foe  of  old  days,  my  daughter." 
So  Mrs.  Grey  would  be  of  the  party  I  That  fact  insured  an 
abundance  of  conversation.    If  no  one  els'  Wrs.  Grey  could, 

if  required,  talk  very  well  for  ever)'ot»e.  tended  to  be 
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absolutely  tileat  Loi«  aigo  little  Miss  Cflben  bad  i 
fand  pretty  «dl  in  oar  wu  of  words.  I  regretfuDy  i 
Mn.  Grey,  the  had  oflencr  ootne  oflT  victorious.  I  wnXeacc: 
fot  Treror  and  myself  mentally  resolring  to  point  and  bqd| 
conrersational  weapons  before  the  coming  encounter.         ^ 

"Tbi*  is  a  good  chance,"  Trevor  declared.  "Thtsc  ftid 
yoois  must  be  able  to  tell  lu  something.  I  never  vas  id  lb 
forthc offer  of  a  dinner  in  my  life."  He  laughed.  "And* 
have  to-morrow— 4he  will  surely  come  to  the  concen  aguo." 

I,  too,  had  s^eat  hopes  from  this  music.  But  she  did ooti 
Tm-or's  nervous  agitation  was  painful  to  witaess.  1  •n&,  peitai 
anxious  as  he.  But,  as  a  recent  convalescent  from  a 
was  natural  that  his  teir-control  should  be  weaker  than 

"  For  those  who  know  not."  said  Pericles,  Jn  a 
"  my  speech  nuy  seem  outbndish ;  but  y&^  tMt*  vha 
surety  err  by  falling  short  of  troth." 


Part  II. 

We  had  already  been  ten  or  twelve  days  in  Naples 
with  the  Gilberts,  Trcwr  and  I  agreed  that  it  should 
ask  our  host  the  questions  we  had  been  all  this  ume  vainly  tiyi 
solve.  I  was  also  to  sec  if  I  could  not  draw  some  information 
little  llrs.  Gn:y ;  for  ladies  arc  often  in  possession  of  det&ilu 
their  neighbours  which  the  dull  male  mortal  JRnores.  "IM 
talk  of  ber  in  a  calni,  matter-of-fact  way,  just  in  the  tone  UM 
you  praise  Wsuvius  or  the  moon,"  said  my  poor,  infatuated  bis 

My  opportunity  came  in  an  unusually  long  pause  booted 
was  announced.     "  \Vc  are  waiting,"  our  host  said,  "  for  Madan 

Trou for  Madame  Sundish,  and  for  a  little  niece  of  mine 

drove  down  to  fctcli  her."  Th«  talk  still  flagging,  Gilbert 
apparently  quite  thankful  lo  be  led  towards  a  det^  wimkl 
bowery  with  palm-plants,  and  there  cross-examined  :  I 

"You  know  everyone  in  Naples,  don't  you?    Do  you  soiDdl 
go  to  the  Villa  Nazionale  concert?     Can  you  tell  mc  who 
Princess  in  di^uise  ?  " 

"Not  without  further  description,"   he  said,  laughing, 
made  a  portrait  in  words  of  her — a  portrait  I  considered  t' 
photographic  accuracy. 

Gilbert  reflected.     "  You  mean  a  little  fair  womaq — 
some,  eh  ? " 
I  tried  again. 
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yincti  sed  non  Victi. 

"Ah,  yes  ;  I  Vnow  t "  he  cried.  "That  alabaster  skin  gives  mc 
the  clue.  It  can  only  be  the  Dutch  Consul's  wife.  Quite  the  beauty 
of  Naples,  they  say  she  was,  a  few  years  ago.  She's,  of  course, 
Italian— just  a  little  lame." 

This  was  almost  enouf^h  to  make  one  despair.  But  I  tried  again 
— and  again. 

"  Bella  will  forgive  us,  George,"  said  Mis.  Gilbert,  coming  up  to 
her  husband,  "if  we  begin  dinner  without  her.  It  is  hardly  fair 
towards  Antonio,  is  it  ?  Antonio  is  our  new  cook,  Mr.  Ldgb ;  not  a 
tardon  bleu,  by  any  means.     But  everyone  has  a  roan-cook  here, 

pt  the  maddest  of  the  foreigners ;  and  this  poor  Antonio " 

Will  be  delighted  at  the  delay,"  put  in  the  host.     "He's  always 


A  slim  servant,  with  sharpened  classical  features,  like  an  atrophied 
•ncient  Roman,  and  with  fndigo  blue  cheeks  (the  razor  leaves 
prodigious  tracks  on  Southern  faces),  Rung  wide  the  double  doors 
and  shouted,  "  Baronessa  di  Troupigny  " ;  and,  wonder  of  wonders ! 
in  sailed  /<i  Mia  incognita. 

With  a  characteristic  combination  of  swiftness  and  grace  she 
threaded  her  way  through  the  groups  of  guests  across  the  large  room 
to  make  her  pretty  apologies  for  lateneis  to  our  hostess.  The  niece 
of  the  house  followed,  like  her  vcf>'  small  satellite. 

"Cette  jeune  amie  i  ma  belle-m^re  garde  toujours  son  air  d« 
tcinc  en  exil,"  sneered  Mr.  Gilbert's  French  daughter-in-law,  who 
was  near  where  I  stood. 

I  saw  Gilbert  offer  his  .-irm  to  the  chief  guest,  whose  name  I 
never  heard— Lady  somebody  or  other.  I  noticed  several  fair  dames 
and  their  cavaliers  disappear  through  the  doorway.  Trevor  led  away 
the  niece,  Young  Gilbert  took  Madame  de  Troupigny  into  dinner.  I 
wholly  forgot  that  I  had  any  part  to  play,  I  cannot  in  the  least 
explain  my  feelings.  With  Madame  de  Troupigny  I  was  never  in  love. 
I  fancy  that,  were  she  the  only  woman  in  my  world  with  whom 
marriage  was  possible,  I  should  ne\-er  contcmplutc  any  fate  but 
bachelorhood.  And  yet  she  fascinated  me.  I  was  in  a  happy  dream 
as  I  stood  among  the  palm-leaves  in  the  window. 

"  My  father  said  you  would  lake  me  down  to  dinner,"  said  a  voice 
■t  my  elbow.  "1  think  that,  instead,  I  shall  have  to  lake  you.  See  I 
My  mother  and  the  General  are  wailing  to  follow  us," 

I  awoke  slowly,  as  it  were,  to  sec  my  little  friend,  Mrs.  Grey,  who 
still  kept  her  saucily-pretty  looks,  and  the  old  diallenge  to  amicable 
warfare  in  her  eyes.  With  my  scattered  wits  I  yet  managed  to 
receive  an  indelible  image  of  her ;  a  piquant  little  figure,  made  of— 
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"1  bcf  roar  pwdaD,"  1 : 

you  naXtj  pBot  ae?" 

"  Our  dear,  coo*!  binnd  is 
forpTc  l»m  for  bk  tfl  boi 
bnghed,  and  btnried  me  am  OtAe  i 

As  we  looked  for  ots  ctein  id  the  dfaui^rooai 
French  dan^hierin-Inr  ay,  wA  Jott  peic^tible  oiDetjr & 
"  Jti  lojwc  ccttc  place  i  U  famonc^'  Mdkstn^  •  ^ah 
hoal ;  ami  Mrs.  Grey  caHed  to  hertmxbcr,  "  CcoAejr,  tal 
that  [<tace — tifn;  otbenrise  1117  father  won't  be  hap| 
ai  for  you,  mj  poor  brother,  you're  Inm&hed  to  the  ' 
tablfl 

"A  grmt  gift  of  Kcnefahliip  goes  to  waslc   fn 
your  anibbto    kx,"  I    uiil,  attempting  to  susuin  an 
lion    Kir  imanncM.     "See  Imw  well  j-ou   marslul  tl: 
compnny 

"  Ah.  tlul  is  your  friend,  Captain  Trevor,   sitiirig  nci 
HtM  Mr*,  SinTKlish,"  said  my  Or^cn  Klicphcrtless.  i 

"  Mn.  Standbh  ? "  I  questioned,  saf/o  twe.     "  I  ha\-cn 
wtW  iwo  or  Ihrce  names  already.    Which  is  the  right  onel 

**  Vou  WWCoty  know  wrhat  n  peninenl  question    ilial 

l«)gh  I  bill,  plMM anotlier  time.     It  is  a  long  story. 

kwtult  kUHil  It,"  iho  added,  in  ct  lighter  lone.  "  It's  coi 
rtHitl,  Rud  poiiialiabic,  isn't  il,  to  talk  before  the  judf 
tUf  hlfti  t  Uul  you  treie  jut!  going  to  tell  me  about  Captati 
whw»  I  inicrruixctl  you ;  or  something  or  other  happened. 
by  mty  clMnc\\  the  distant  cousin  and  heir  of  that  yt 
MonUunt  IVvw  who  »ras  Villcd  out  hunting  ?  Yes  ?  Then 
hAi  iMvn  x-ctj'  kind  to  hinv." 

"  Kind,  nnd  unkiiMi,"  I  answered. 

\\'«  w«r«  {Nlwrd  atwt  the  nuddle  of  the  table,  00 
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side  from  Trevor  and  bis  beauttTul  neighbour,  so  ibat  I  could  see 
them,  noiwichsunding  the  Ubic  decomtions. 

Mrs.  Grey  returned  to  the  charge  :  "  How  bu  the  kindness  been 
bown?" 

"Well,  there  was  the  uncupecltd  inheritance  from  an  almost 
nknown  cousin.  He  was  the  junior  captain  in  a  marching  regi- 
Bent,  witli  no  'expectations,'  And  then— only  look  where  you  have 
plaocd  him  now  ! " 

"  Vou  think  he  values  his  portion  ?  "  she  asked.  "  Hut  how  about 
the  unkindncSB?" 

"  The  tlitc  did  not  descend.  It  would  have  been  *  nice  addi- 
tion to  the  estates.  <  Sir  St.  John  Trevor '  would  have  sounded  well. 
Say  what  you  will,  there's  a  certain  decorative  value  in  titles,  'i'hcy'rc 
picturesque." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  them." 

"  Then,  you  know,  he  had  an  unlucky  fever.  So  changed  as  he 
ia  f  He  is  only  a  convalescent  now.  And  he  used  to  be  as  a  gianl 
for  Btiength." 

"It  seems  lo  me  you  are  not  in  your  'fighting  form'  of  last 
leason.  Vou  were  tike  an  aloe  then,  or  a  cacttis,  or  a  bit  of  gorse. 
There  was  no  such  thing  as  louthing  you  witliout  feeling  the  pricks. 
You  were  amusing — yes,  and  siimubting,  if  sometimes  you  made 
one  smart.  Perhaps  the  sh.irpness  made  your  charm.  (A  soupfon 
of  vinegar  is  the  sou!  of  some  sauces.)  I!y  the  way,  do  you  know  an 
American  recipe  for  the  compounding  of  human  character?  An 
ounce  of  serpent  i*  worth  a  pound  of  dove ;  and,  whatever  you  do, 
sec  that  the  serjicnt  i.sn'i  left  out !  I  am  anxious  aliout  your  health, 
because  tonight  1  miss  the  '  ser])cnt '  I  When  one  did  not  feci  his 
sting  in  your  words,  one  used  lo  get  a  glimpse  of  him  lurking  about 
the  corners  of  your  mouth,  or  looking  through  the  malicious  twinkle 
of  yout  eyes." 

"  Do  the  snakes  round  Naples  sting  ?  " 

"You  are  captious.  Noj  it  is  the  doves  in  Italy  that  sting.  You 
feel  the  fangs— will  that  do  ?— of  the  scrpcnis," 

She  chatted  in  a  high,  plaintive  voice — a  voice  like  a  soft  flute. 
It  was  a  strange  tone  in  which  lo  send  fortli  mockeries.  Ciietess  or 
stupid  listeners  fancied  her  always  uttering  honeyed  words,  and  took 
her  talk  for  a  sort  of  cooing.     But  if  I  wrote  down  p'  •  say- 

ings, I  should  give  the  impression  of  what  tlie  Frc  lad 

tongue."    And,  after  all,  there  was  not  a  suspieioo  in 

her  small,  saucily -defLan^  upturned  fao*     ^  •»■"•  ■». 

Grey  channing.      She  was  /rfjniMA-,  » 
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far hnuMlaR^dB^ food.    Ifalonr 
boat.  I  u,  idmtt  Aat  AeI 
nobler  mocj  of  bciii^ 

Mrs.  Gnr^^taoebidJiBr  (nvefledmnMl  the  table. 

"Yott  aie  ooRtent  Midi  tbe  <fiipoaitico  of  ymr  ldnn,'I«L 
"  Jb  Mn.  Oabcrt^  lirnii  iiil  y  mill  yea  bid  the  um^nfifai 
BHMif  and  I  on  Ke  pWolr  Oit  jroa  tfaink  fou  hn«  4ot 
eqadtr.  Let  HK  My  U  oocc  tfaat,  for  ok;  this  wdoU  be  « ioRfpi 
copctmion.  BttL  does  it  not  ill  make  for  the  r-tiTmrr  <i  da 
mlitaiy  gents  gooe  astny  and  Rated  in  fcnniatne  biaau,  of  vtiti 
we  were  talking  jnt  now  ?  ' 

"NotlosttifkBeiDpIojvJioiiHfciiig  dtnscR  gooff  fitimtt. 
Sordj  foull  admit  thtt  ?  Bat  jtw  don't  know  Ixnr  difficult  <  dl« 
b  10  vnnge  a  pcut>-  wcIL  Of  coorae  you  have  ofien  been  iM 
Ubi  ponle :  '  How  are  yoa  to  lake  three  missicMiaries  aod  ibnt 
canaibab  soon  a  stream  in  a  boat  which  can  cany  oaijtnat 
time?'  The  difBcuIty  is  tbat  yoo  camot  leave,  at  any  tim^a 
either  bank,  two  cannibals  with  one  nuHtooaty,  or  they  will  de*D> 
him.  Well,  it  is  a  real  poxde.  Try  it,  and  see  for  yourselC  Hat 
are  tbree  rose-leaves  to  represent  ibe  missionaries  (a  graceful  ca»' 
pliment  to  religion,  you  perceive)  and  three  brown  nats  for  Ibe 
cannibals,  and  a  ipoon  for  the  boat.  Now,  carry  them  acroM  dirt 
pattern  in  the  table-cloth  and  call  il  the  river.  If  you  pn  yoU 
whole  mind  to  it,  you  may  succeed  with  the  ptuxlc.  Bat  it  ii 
a  very  different  thing  to  find  places  for  your  friends  arouiKl  tbe 
■hospitable  board.'" 

"  What,  for  instance,  were  }-otir  difiicultitis  this  evenirtg  ?  " 

"  Ah,  lh.-n  would  be  telling  too  many  secrets  !     But  as  yo 
an  old  and  trusted  friend,  I  may  say  this  much :  there  arc  tbret 
people  amongst  as  ;  the  ladies  outnumber  the  men  ;   tbere  at 
Berried  couples  ;  there  are  some  people  who  car 
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ighbouTs ;  there  are  others  who  must  be  kept  as  far  apart  is 
ible.  Now,  two  deaf  people  cannot  be  placed  by  each  other, 
^fot  ihcf  go  on  misunderstanding  one  another  with  such  comic  effect 
^*  that  all  the  world  slops  talking  to  listen  to  the  farce  ;  and  then  the 
■■  kss  polite  people  burst  into  fits  of  laughter,  and  perhaps  my  school- 
f^  boy  brother,  struggling  with  his  meniment,  chokes  over  his  champagne 

^  i^ass.    In  short,  there  is  an  end  to  rational  conversation '' 

l«        "Like  ours?" 

h*        "Yes;  'like  ours' J  why  not?     And  husbands  and  wives,  and 

tp  sworn  foes " 

^        "  Why  separate  them  ?     Are  they  not  all  in  one  class,  foes  and 

^  wedded  folk  ? " 

I*        "I  gave  you  credit  for  something  better  than  such  very  cheap 

cynicism.  However,  I  forgive  you,  for  I  know  you  are  not  well 
pit  But,  one  word  of  advice  :  It  is  better  not  to  tr^-  to  be  brilliant 
rr  when  you  feel  ill !  I  was  saying  there  are  all  those  classes  of  people 
[.    who  can't  dine  happily  at  each  other'selbow  ;  but  the  worst  difficulty 

u     in  the  present  case  was  with  Geoffrey  and  Madame  de with  Mrj. 

ji  Standish,  and  my  sister-inlaw."  She  lowered  her  voice.  "Jeanne 
^  cannot  bear  her.  Bella  is  sublimely  unconscious  of  this  antipathy. 
^   We  would   not,   for  the  world,    that   she  should  guess  it.     And 

GcofficA',  Uke  the  rest  of  us,  is  very  fond  of  Belb.  She  married 
„  a  Frenchman— a  dreadful  man.  Because  De  Troupigny  is  French, 
_|  Jeanne  espouses  his  cause — a  cruel,  unprincipled  wretch  t  And 
^  Jeanne  makes  it  miserably  uncomfortable  for  Geoffrey,  when  he  is 
^  kind  to  Bella.  But  really,  I  flatter  myself  I  have  done  the  best 
_,    ihat  was    possible    in   a  difficult  case.      Have   you   taken    yout 

0  missionaries  over  to  the  centre-piece  ?  Or  have  they  eaten  the 
cannibals  ?   No,  I  forgot ;  missionaries  don't  eat  cannibab  I " 

I  vainly  tried  to  bring  her  hack  to  the  subject  of  the  lady  of 
many  aliases.  She  laughed  and  chattered  about  trifling  things  ;  and 
then  her  right-hand  neighbour  ci.iimed  her  attention,  and  I  looked 

1  as  much  as  I  dared  at  that  supremely  interesting  personage  nearly 
opposite  me.  She  was  talking  to  Trevor,  and  he  was  an  excellent 
listener  on  this  occasion.  H\'idently  she  wished  htm  to  be  pleased — 
that  is,  not  to  be  dull ;  but  she  was  so  entirely  de^■oid  of  coquetry, 
that  it  was  clear  Ihire  her  wish  slopped.  She  desired  simply  thnt 
Trevor  should  be  entertained  ;  not  that  she  should  seem  enter- 
taining. Another  guest  addressed  her,  and  met  with  the  same 
graciousness.  There  was  something  royal  in  her  courtesy.  Towards 
Gilbert  her  manner  was  different.  For  him  her  cordiality  bad  the 
cleiocnt  of  the  Mai  in  it. 
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"  I  don'l  know  if  I  can  be  sjud  to  have  met  her.  I  have  neii'cr 
iSEpolfcn  to  her.  But  I  have  seen  her  twice ;  and  I  am  not  in  love 
^nritb  her.  As  for  '  ten  or  fifteen  years  '—well,  just  twelve  years  ago 
■ia  certain  Miss  Gilbert  needed  but  to  have  held  up  her  finger  for  me 
PnlO  have  knelt  at  her  feet."  I  said  it  jokingly,  but  it  was  only  a  slight 
j^LsCxaggeration.  My  Dresden  shepherdess  looked  disconectted.  Never 
^before,  and  never  since,  have  I  seen  a  trace  of  confusion  about  my 
■sprightly  litlle  friend.  I  hardly  hke  to  speculate  as  to  what  that 
momentary  trouble  in  her  expression  portended.  She  plunged  now 
0  into  an  animated  conversation  with  the  man  on  her  right ;  but  turned 
^  to  me  again  in  a  few  minutes,  full  of  brightness,  and  apparently  eager 

for  the  fray. 
g        But  wegot  no  further.    Mrs.  Gilbeit  and  her  lady  guests  trooped 
_  through  the  intervening  rooms  back  to  the  drawing-room,  whero  we 
had  all  met. 

To  our  host  I  said,  as  soon  as  a  chance  oflered  : 
"The  question  I  put  lo  you  answered  itself.     The  lady  I  was 
talking  about  entered  the  room  just  as  we  were  speaking." 

"Strange  I  did  not  recognise  your  description  !"  he  exclaimed. 
"  But  I  thought  you  already  knew  that  young  friend  of  ours."  And 
then,  with  an  amount  of  feeling  that  did  him  credit,  he  told  mc 
something  of  her  hi-siory. 

A  Miss  Siandiili,  and  her  niece,  hnd  come  lo  Italy  about 
deven  years  before,  'llie  elder  lady  was  rather  an  invalid,  and 
hoped  to  benefit  by  the  southern  cUmatc.  Hex  niece  had  marked 
Uticnt  for  painting,  and  began  at  once  seriously  to  study  .tit.  In 
an  evil  moment,  a  Frenchman,  Baron  dc  Troupigny,  who  had 
come  to  Naples  lo  ride  one  of  his  horses  in  the  races,  saw  her 
at  a  picture  gallery,  and  fell  in  love  with  her.  She  was  a  beautiful 
gill  of  not  quite  sixteen.  He  was  twice  her  age,  exceeding  good- 
looking,  and  could,  when  he  saw  fit,  make  himself  very  agreeable. 
He  managed  to  gel  an  introduction,  and  addressed  himself,  firet, 
to  the  task  of  propitiating  the  aunt— no  easy  matter.  He  then  paid 
assiduous  court  to  Bella.  There  were  numberless  ways  by  which  a 
man  of  the  world,  like  De  Troupigny,  could  make  himself  useful  and 
agreeable  lo  two  rather  lonely  and  unsophisticated  Englishwomen 
in  a  strange  land.  They  knew  nothing  whiiever  of  him,  be>-oiid 
vrhat  he  chose  to  tell  them.  The  aunt  was  hardly  more  worldly 
wise  than  her  young  niece.  It  was  true,  the  elder  Miss  Standish's 
euspicions  were  aroused  when  the  engagement  had  taken  place,  and 
that  the  business  ariangements  for  the  mattiage  had  to  be  considered. 
But  De  Troupigny  bad  obtained  a  certain  ascendency  over  her  by 
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t.  here  to  see  her,"  he  answered.     "  Tlicy  are  wcH-to-do  and 
turcd.    But  she  is  fearfully  proud  and  independent.    And 
^  Taiher  injudicious,  it  must  be  admitted.    They  gave  her  a 
£    about  six  months  ago.     I  believe  they  fancied  tliat,  because 
a  v.iltiable  dog,  he  was  as  good  as  money  to  her.     As  if  sbo 
sell  the  bnitc  I     He  is  endless  trouble  and  expense,  too. 
saddling  her  with  a  hungry  puppy  !     Aud  her  poverty  has 
a  grinding  poverty.     You  see,  IJc  Trotipigny  only  left  behind 
^^*vViai  he  could  not  talte  ;  and  the  child  and  she  would  have  had 
'  *  ■>■  enough  to  live  on,  without  legal  expenses.    She  paints,  to  be 
^    5  but  you  need  to  be  a  ^-cry  clever  artist,  here,  to  cam  mucb. 
Od  not  icll  you,  more  than  one  man  has  fallen  in  love  with  her, 
proposed.     But,  to  many,  would  be  to  admit  she  never  was 
^*.damc  dc  Troupigny,  and  to  make  her  boy  namclesSL    The  mere 
^^ughl  of  such  3  thing  would  shock  her  inexpressibly.    Have  you 
^^^>ken  to  her  yet?    Will  you  come  and  lie  introduced?" 

Tire\'or  was  standing  by  her  chair  when  I  was  presented.  We 
'^Mked  together — he,  she,  and  I — for  a  few  minutes.  Then  there 
^'"'as  singing,  and  we  were  silent.  In  a  little  while  everyone  was 
leaking  leave  of  our  hostess. 

t  "  You  told  the  coachman  at  what  hour  he  should  come  round 

1   sigain,  Bella?"  asked  Mrs,  Gilbert. 

"Francesco  is  coming,  Mamina,"  she  answered.  "I.ion  muit 
I  liave  exercise.  Ren£  is  at  lessons,  and  I  at  the  studio,  all  day.  I 
I  brought  my  wraps  here  with  me.  Lion  and  Francesco  and  I  iriU  run 
^  borne  through  the  moonlight.  Indeed,  it  is  good  for  all  three  of  us." 
B  "And  you  will  not  forbid  Trevor  and  me  to  see  you  home?"  I 
I      ventured  to  say. 

"  Geoffrey  and  I  arc  coming,  too,"  said  Mr.  Gilbert.  (^tadaIne 
GeoGTrcy's  jealous  (ace  was  a  man-cllous  study  in  expression.) 

"You  know  you  have  colds,  and  ought  not  to  go  out — either  of 
you,"  Bella  said,  in  her  winning  voice.  "Surely,  I  am  well  escorted 
with  three,  and  Lion— I,  who  sm  usually  quite  alone  I  We  will  go 
by  the  l*romcn.ide,  and  see  the  white  moon,  if  you  like.  It  is 
longer,  very  likely,  but  it  Yriil  be  beautiful."  This  she  added  when 
we  found  ourselves  in  the  tortiU,  where  Schiave  and  bis  owner 
awaited  Trevor  and  me  with  the  rickety  le^'h>.  Lion  6pr.ing  upon 
his  mistress  in  greeting,  and  bounded  about  in  great  glee.  Francesco, 
the  shabby  retainer  of  our  queen  in  exile,  »-ociferated.  The  eatriasc 
followed  us  through  the  empty  street.  We  did  not  fe';l  the  need  of 
t.ilking  until  wc  were  out  in  the  flood  of  moonlight,  which  tlircw  a 
Tcil  of  beauty  and  mystery  o\-er  Naples. 
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We  had  gone  some  way  through  tlie  Gardens  wlienBdicii^ 
out :  "  This  is  JM«  where  wt*  were  o«c  Sundiy  btdjf,  who  h1! 
stiange  thing  hiqipeocd  I  Rcn^,  my  boy,  was  in  gia<  fia* 
Lion  broke  his  hoop — or  they  broko  it  b«i<reenthea;  aoitei 
heaven-sent  hoop  came  Iraodling  our  way  I  Wc  nenthatx 
bow  it  got  to  lis.     Rcn^  wta  s&  happy." 

Treror  slartcd.     I  foutid   nothing  to  say,     IJon^ 
that  he  ■m^  rctricrcd  the  situation  by  bv-ishing  ron^ 
his  ntittnsL    Then  she  talked  of  dogs ;   of  this  roogl^ 
of  her  hoy.    It  was  a  lovdy  walk. 

"Vou  will  let  me  call— you  will  let  us  both  call,  mxi^ 
begged  Tre\«r,  as  wc  Hood  at  the   foot  of  seemii^ly  i; 
(taira,  at  the  top  of  which  she  (old  us,  latjghing,  that  she 

"Oh,  I  should  like  to  say,  'Yes/"  she  answered 
"  though  I  never  have  vmtors.     But  In  four  days  I 
going  to  Stcily  on  business.    And,  in  the  interval,  I 
background  for  my  old  master.      lie  gives  some  of  as 
sort  to  do.     It  is  very  impoflant  for  me  to  finish  it— a  great 
and  profitable,  too.    So  that  I  must  be  at  the  studio  all 
every  day.    And  the  ci'cnings  arc  all  I  have  for  Reni  and 
So  we  alwajs  go  out  walking.    I  am  so  sorry  not  to  be  able 
home  for  you.    This  is  a  great  difficulty  about  Rcnrf  and 
not?     I  £0,  as  1  said,  in  four  days.    I  can  trust  him  to  Fi 
and  his  old  Professor,  if  he  stays  here.      But  the  vtuauMt  \l^ 
twelve  days  hence.     Do  you  think  a  little  boy  could  come  di 
alone  to  Pnlermo  P    1  nm  not  sure  even  if  Faleiino,  the  pod,  il 
same  as  Palerroo  proper." 

"  I  am  going  (o  Sicily,  and  will  be  his  escort,  if  you 
win  bring  Lion  loo,  Leigh,  you're  coming,  aren't  you  ?" 
Trevor  said  with  gentle  entreaty.  She  never  dreamt  that  S£ 
had  entered  into  his  plans  for  the  first  time  within  the  bit  iM 
seconds, 

"  >Iow  fortunate  that  you  should  be  coming.     This,  irtdeed,  o 
good  thing  for  my  boy.     But  the  dog  1    ^\'on'^  he  be  troublesoow 

"I  shall  take  it  as  a  great  favour  if  j-ou  will  trust  me  with 
said  Trevor,  humbly. 

"  And  Mr.  Leigh  ?    He  is  coming  by  the  same  steam 
good  this  is  !  "  she  said  naively.     "Quite  a  piece  of  luck  for  Rt 
and  mc ! " 

"  Naples  is  really  not  warm  enough  for  mc.    As  soon  as  I 

concluded  these  art  purchases "  I  began. 

"Not  warm  enough  I    And  1  am  keeping  you  here  in  this 
Oh,  forgive  me  I     ReniS  shall  go  to  your  hotel  to  find 
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indeed  you  aiu  guing  by  his  steamer.     Hoff  good  you  are  I 
night— good-night." 

And  Ehc  tripped  up  into  the  darkness  after  Francesco's  lantern, 
with  the  big  dog's  eyes  gleaming  yellovr  down  upon  her  from  the  top 
of  each  flight  of  steps  as  she  wound  her  way  up. 

As  Schiavc  scampered  up  the  long  hill  to  our  hotel  I  felt  that  I 
ought  to  say  to  Trevor  :  "  Gilbert  has  been  telling  mc  something  of 
her  history.  Take  care,  Trevor !  Are  you  wise  to  follow  her  to 
Palermo?  She  thinks  she  is  really  married  to  this  Frenchman.  So 
she  is,  no  doubt,  whether  the  law  gives  her  justice  or  not  I  And 
the  more  you  see  of  her,  the  more  you'll  care  for  her.  Are  you  not 
laying  up  grief  and  disappointment  for  yourself?" 

"  Gilbert  said  De  Troupigny  was  a  brute,  didn't  he?" 

"Yes ;  and  that  he  made  her  despise  and  loathe  him  years  ago. 
All  the  same,  she  considers  they  are  bound  to  each  other.  She 
might  have  married  here,  of  late  years.  But  she  looked  upon  the 
notion  of  re-marrying  with  horror — a  crime,  in  fact ;  and  treason  to 
her  son." 

But  he  went. 

The  day  after  Trevor,  Rcn^,  and  the  dog  left  Naples,  I  read 
this  paragraph  in  the  Lyre :  "It  appears  that  the  gentleman  who 
rode  under  the  name  of  Marcct,  and  who  was  killed  at  the  races  at 
Compitgne,  was  known  in  private  life  as  Baron  Ren^  de  Troupigny, 
although  his  capital  performances  in  the  pig-skin,  his  fair  type,  and 
fine  physique  generally  led  to  the  belief  tliat  he  was  English.  He 
belonged  to  an  ancient  Norman  family,  and  attempted,  some  six 
years  ago,  to  belter  the  fortunes  of  his  house  by  a  marriage  with 
Mademoiselle  Gonnct,  an  heiress.  Ahhough  her  4ol  was  largcyc^'en 
for  a  daughter  of  a  house  of  '  silk '  in  Lyons,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  Baron,  who  came  to  such  a  tragic  end  on  Sunday,  was  again  in 
financial  low  water.  He  will  be  remembered  as  the  hero  (?)  of  a 
matrimonial  cause  in  the  French  Courts  not  very  long  ago,  The 
story  was  discreditable,  but  not  uncommon.  He  induced  an  EngUsli 
lady  in  some  foreign  health  resort  to  marry  him,  but  omitted  to  take 
those  steps  in  his  own  country  which  would  have  made  the  marriage 
binding  there.  The  laws  which  permit  such  villanies  are  in  need  of 
inlcroational  readjustment." 

I  telegraphed  to  Trevor :  "  Troupigny  killed.  Have  the  news- 
broken  gently,  if  she  does  not  know."  And  I  sent  him  all  the  par, 
ticulars  I  could  gather,  under  a  registered  cover. 

I  learn  that  on  the  day,  and  at  the  very  hour,  the  legal  decision 
was  given  against  the  wife,  the  race  was  run  in  which  De  Troupigny 
vas  killed. 
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[?    VhM  mm 
«#« rf« dgrf jJhw  iiiUi!  pnsu  sock  at  Bui^c^ 
What  aace  —*■'■«■*■  aod  ori|7B^— pcoridcd  ve 

ilheoMoAgcttycJSamboiii — thto  a  placet 
lAMti  Ihu  is  pocoaUlr  "  owned;' 
M  the  dxrtitea  Ub  (md  die  B^  omes  qttkUjr  ia  tbei 
by  iti  BiTrndsofpaiikb-dogi?    AB  dm  Kod  iDOfc  b 
Venice  of  ibc  extreme  East,  sad  the  mmt  en]-nncUiqg  citj 
wide  sold.    Btt  not  die  mon  UBpktaremac  by  anj  w^h'th 

The  wriler  caa  dtira  to  hare  enjojed  opiiomiiuties  of 
ibc  sociil  oooditions  that  prevail  in  this  bteicsling  portioo 
globe  soch  as  are  denied  to  the  avenge  ^obe^nner.     And 
■ausi  be  premiaed  ibat  onlj  abou  one-dud  of  dkc  total 
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' Siarn  arc  true-born  Siamese,  llie  remaining  two-lhJrds  being  nude 

I  up  of  Chinese,  Malays,  nnd  other  aliens.    From  the  moment  of  her 

■birth  a  Siamese  girl  is  treated  with  less  consideration  than  a  boy. 

fror  sevcnil   years  after  quilting   the   realms  of  "  babyland "  she 

[dresses  very  slightly  indeed.     (I  refer  more  particularly  to  the  lower 

(classes,  though  the  rule  applies  more  or  less  generally.)    Next  she 

adopts  ihe  sarong,  or  waist-cloth,  and  on  top  of  this  is  placed  « 

bitght-coloured  scarf  of  considerable  length  and  breadth,  which  is 

^Ftustomarily  crossed  and  recrosscd  over  ihc  breast  and  under  the 

^brms.     These  two  garments   constitute  the   whole  of  a  Siamese 

^ntrl's  wearing  apparel,  unless  she  chance  to  wear  a  scanty  v^st  of 

^nincn.     Rings  and  bracelets  are  inevitable,  provided  she  be  of  class 

W  enough  to  afford  them ;  and  in  a  few  cases  the  costume  is  finished 

off  with  a  flimsy  pair  of  slippers,  into  which  the  siockinglcss  feci  ara 

thrust. 

The  average  Siamese  girl  is  an  inveterate  smoker  of  dgarettes, 
ftom  a  very  tender  age  When  quite  a  baby,  too,  she,  in  commoD 
with  the  rest  of  the  population,  is  taught  to  chew  the  leaf  and  "  nut " 
of  the  betel  palm —at  least,  she  does  not  require  to  be  "taught"  this 
uidovely  but  (if  we  may  believe  what  we  see)  fascinating  paslime. 
Since,  moreover,  she  knows  full  n-ell  that  she  will  be  esteemed 
faitft,  not  to  sny  ancient,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  she  concentrates  the 
whole  of  her  intellect  upon  the  serious  business  of  cither  entering 
the  Palace  or  getting  married.  But  if  it  be  the  Litter,  a  marriage  iu 
Siamese  middle  and  upper  class  life  is  the  most  elaborate  function 
thai  an  English  girl  could  imagine.  The  negotiation— what  we 
should  term  the  "courting" — is  generally  conducted  in  the  first 
instance  through  an  old  beldame.  It  is  this  old  woman's  business 
to  discover,  among  other  things,  whether  the  "  stars  in  their  courses  " 
are  propiiious  towards  the  happy  event,  and  whether  the  respective 
liinhdays  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  fall  suitably  to  the  date  filed 
for  their  union.  For  in  all  such  matters  the  Siamese  would  appear 
10  be  even  more  superstitious  th.in  their  Buddhist  beUcf  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  make  them. 

On  the  occurrence  of  the  wedding  festivities,  which  last  for  two  or 
three  days,  a  certain  sum  of  money  denominated  ka  kAhi  nom  is 
hai>ded  by  the  bridegroom  to  his  mother-in-law.  The  marriage-bed 
is  prepared  by  an  aged  couple  who  ha\-e  enjoyed  an  unusually  long 
and  happy  married  life.  Yellow-robed  priests  ."ire  in  attendance, 
who,  in  exchange  for  sundry  payments  and  entertainments,  mutter 
prayers  and  incantations,  and  sprinkle  the  young  couple  with  holy 
water.     But  through  it  all  nobody  ever  dreams  of  paying  a  visit  to 
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It  is  a  matter  of  impossibility  for  a  European  to  judge  whether 
a  Siamese  giti  is  possessed  ofa  prtlty  voice  for  singing,  as  the  young 
lady's  vocal  efforts  are  always  conveyed  in  an  irritating  monotone, 
like  the  chanting  of  the  Pali  priests,  A  vcr>'  slight  incident  indeed 
— an  incident,  perliaps,  lliat  in  itself  is  far  from  amusing— suffices  to 
make  her  slirick  with  laughter.  And  going  a-marketing  is  as  the 
breath  of  life  of  her. 

Now  when  you  go  a-maiketing,  young  lady,  you  consider  it 
necessary  to  dress  youraelf  in  the  height  of  fashion,  whatever  the  pre- 
vailing "  rage  "  in  this  England  of  ou«  may  be.  Not  so  the  young 
lady  of  Sinm,  where  there  arc  no  fashions.  She  merely  takes  an 
umbrella  to  protect  her  sLubbly  black  hair  from  the  scorching  sun, 
and  with  a  piece  of  betel-nut  lo  beguile  the  tedium  of  the  way,  jumps 
into  her  canoe,  and  paddles  off  to  market.  Anon  you  will  see  her 
coming  back,  her  purchases  piled  in  the  bow  of  the  boat ;  or  if  she 
has  gone  by  land,  she  will  Ijc  carrying  &  basket  on  her  head,  laden 
with  fish,  yams,  plantains,  &c,,  for  her  family.  She  is  happy,  too,  in 
her  way — fai  happier  than  you  or  I,  I  make  no  doubt. 

The  Siamese  wife  has  to  do  most  of  the  work  of  the  home. 
Very  possibly  the  husliaiid  may  own  a  field  of  rice,  or  "paddy,"  in 
which  case  the  garnering  of  the  precious  grain  inevitably  falls  upon 
the  wife,  who  must  sometimes  grow  a  little  wear)-  of  her  manifold 
duties.  She  can  truly  say  that  her  day's  work  is  never  ended  ;  one 
reason  is,  lo  be  sure,  that  she  is  considered  of  inferior  "caste"  lo 
her  huaband.  For  though  she  is  his  cook,  his  ma  id -of- all -work,  and 
the  motlier  of  his  children,  she  is  not  permitted  to  sit  at  tlie  same 
board  as  lier  lord.  The  propagandists  of  "  Women's  Rights  "  would 
find  Siam  a  fertile  field  for  their  labours  I 

^Vatch  her  on  her  way  to  market— perhaps  walking,  with  an 
umbrella  for  her  only  head  covering,  and  her  youngest  born  in  her 
arms ;  or  else  deftly  propelling  her  sampan  along  the  Meinam.  She 
beguiles  llie  monotony  by  chewing  her  beloved  betel,  or  even  by 
smoking  the  cigarette  which  is  stuck  behind  her  ear.  She  is 
lightly  clad— indelicately  so,  to  our  home-keejjing  European  ideas 
— for  she  wears  only  two  garments,  one  of  tliese  being  the  vest 
covering  the  upper  pan  of  her  body,  and  the  other  the  sarong.  She 
would  tell  you,  however,  that  her  two  garments  arc  quite  as  much  as 
she  cares  about ;  and  you  are  perspiring  too  freely  yourself  for  such 
a  truth  to  admit  of  argument. 

Probably  only  one  market  in  the  wide  world,  a  Chinese  market 
to  wit,  coutd  compete  with  the  Bangkok  mart  in  respect  to  noise 
and  chatter  of  bargaining.    Perhaps  the  look  of  these  pineapples 
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IKSS  "  of  erery  kind    It  happetis  lo  be  patrtmii 
d*y,  though,  fot  the  excellent  reason  that  here  j 
sbooluiely  everfthiog  that  the  native  pnpi 
cftn  possibly  hclc. 

All  the  days  jnss  in  much  the  same  way 
save  on  the  occasion  of  cert&in  "  high  days  and 
by  spccbl  decree  of  King  Oiulalongkom.  71 
do  the  [Mjftuiation  of  Bangkok  go  fairly  mad,  am 
are  sometimes  mainlained  for  days.  But  the  w 
much  part  in  all  this  sembbnce  of  joy.  Ko  :  tl 
cooking  the  fatted  calf,  after  it  lias  bc«n  killed,  fi 
the  men. 

Yet  you  will  rarely  come  across  one  of 
posttirely  "  pcstimiMtc  " ;  &r  from  iL  For  tl 
contented  with  their  lot,  even  Kapjiy,  and  a  cha^ 
the  death  of  them.  Their  leading  characteristic 
the  verge  of  easy  indiSerenc^  and  they  have  a  q 
humming  to  themselves  a  horrible  jargon  of  Siain 
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WILLAGB  CLUBS  AND  MED/^FAL 

GILDS. 

IN  almost  evtry  village  in  England  a  benelit  dub  exists,  and  is 
either  »a  individual  club  belonging  to  one  parish  alone,  or  a 
□ety  affiliated  to  one  of  ttie  gigantic  benelit  societies  which  spread 
I  over  the  countr)-.    Once  a  year,  in  almost  every  one  of  those  little 
adfuls  of  cottages  set  down  amid  the  wide  green  fields  of  rural 
tSngland,  by  the  side  of  the  white  dusty  loads,  in  older  days  alive 
coaches  and  the  music  of  post-horns,  and  now  with  bicycles 
nd  the  everlasting  sound  of  their  bells,  the  \1llage  club  has  its 
j'tnniversaiy  festival    The  members  march  solemnly  to  church,  each 
p.one  wearing  the  coloured  silk  scarf  or  ribbon,  red,  blue,  or  green,  of 
the  club,  headed  by  the  great  club  banner,  on  which  is  a  device  of 

I  Charity  dispensing  aid  to  the  sick  and  sorry,  or  perhaps  of  two  men 
ihaking  hands  with  exaggerated  fcn-our,  emblematic  of  the  good 
fellowship  of  the  society  which  it  represents.  After  the  service — a 
shortened  form,  no  doubt,  for  it  is  past  twelve  and  dinner  wails — they 
go  to  the  village  "public  "  for  their  feast ;  and  there  is  a  hot  dinner 
and  much  speechifying,  from  which  they  come  out,  rather  red,  rather 
cheerful,  but  always  orderly,  for  resjKctability  is  the  badge  of  all  the 
tribe  of  club  members,  and  adjourn  to  a  field  where  tlie  club  sports 
ore  held,  and  from  whence  the  resonant  notes  of  the  local  brass  band 
8ie  heard  all  day  long.     Perhaps,  too,  the  church  bells  arc  ringing ; 

I  the  whole  village  seems  aiive  with  noise  and  movement,  and  unless 
there  is  an  annual  fair  held  in  the  place,  no  other  day  can  compare 
to  that  on  which  the  club  "walks"  for  miilh  and  jollity. 

And  if  the  club  is  a  town  one,  and  the  programme  on  a  grander 
scale,  yet  something  of  the  same  picturesqucness  surrounds  the 
celebration.  But  i:  is  in  villages  that  relics  of  media»-alism  linger 
longest ;  and  it  is  their  almost  exact  resemblance  to  mediaeval  gilds 
that  makes  these  modern  ciubs  so  interesting,  and  to  which  they  owe 
their  tindoubled  picturesqueness-  And  it  is  only  with  this  side  of 
them,  with  their  resemblance  to  the  gilds  of  the  Middle  Ages,  that 
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we  aic  now  concerned.     Their  practical,  ntQJtamn  iMe  n  bi 
tuttoochcd. 

But   if  we   find  in  the  returns  of  the   Eagtiib  gfldi  tait  t 
Pariiaincnt  m  the  fourteenth  century,  many  curious  likenaaaiia 
modem  village  dubs,  wc  must  be  prepared,  too,  to  find  murotia 
unlikeoesses.  In  nearly  all,  bovrcv-cr,  mutual  help  in  teoipanlaaa 
\&  the  object  of  the  gild,  but  that   help  is  dispensed  in  vidan  ^ 
In  some  ai3e3  it  lakes  the  form  of  a  loan,  as  in  an  Aldengat|K 
where  any  of  the  brotherhood  who  has  need  may  bono*  "tomi 
salver  "  if  he  leaves  a  sufficient  plc<^e  or  finds  su^ent  secotit;.  b 
another  gild  a  grant  of   ten  shilling  may  be  made  to  the  de4 
brotbec;  and  if  he  cannot  pay  it  back  the  first  >'ear,  be  mytajl 
aoolber  year,  and  so  on  for  three  years,  when,  if  lie  siOl  canDot  mn 
it,  the  money  is  wholly  released  to  him.     Sometimes— aad  liuiti' 
mott  frequent  form  of  procedure,  and  roost  nearly  resembla  ft*'' 
the  modem  benefit  club— the  help  is  given  weekly,  in  stunt  WK 
from  fouileenpcnce  a  wecJt  to  very   much   smjillci  sums.    Is  « 
gild,  the  Poor  Men's  Gild  of  Norwich,  only  threepence  a  iwdoo 
be  allowed ;  but  this  society  emphasises  its  poverty  and  the  bai» 
it  is  for  "  the  i>oor  men  "  of  the  imrish  of  St.  Au-stin,  and  alb  iadi 
"a  poor  gild,"    In  one  case  llw  brother  who  ialls  "  at  miidntPil 
to  have  a  farthing  cvcty  day  from  his  gild,  and  on  Sundays  ■ 
penny,  while  lie  is  "  at  mischief."     If  there  is  no  commoa  find 
draw  upon,  the  money  necessary  for  this  sick  [xiy  is  raised  by 
Bcriptions.     In  some  gilds  a  brthing  or  a  halfpenny  is  paid  1^ 
member  weekly  to  their  :iick  brother ;  in  others  each  gives  a 
or  3  halfpenny  once  or  oftencr  in  the  year,  the  frequency  and 
of  the  dole  varying  according  (o  the  numerical   strengih  of  the  {tt 
In  some  cases  the  whole  of  this  collection  is  paid  direct  to  tbt  lid 
member ;  in  others  only  a  portion  is  doled   out  each  week,  At 
remainder  being  put  aside  for  other  purposes  connected  with  ihi 
society.     In  one  or  two  cases  the  amount  to  be  paid  is  not  spedfitd ; 
it  is  merely  slated  that  help  is  to  be  given  fiom  the  goods  of  the  pK 
or  from  the  private  gooda  of  the  members,  as  need  may  be. 

But  the  chariiies  of  the  gilds  ivete  not  confined  to  help  in 
ness.    Most  of  them  were  burial  clubs  as  «'ell ;  some  bad 
houses,  01  provided  lodgings  and  clothing  for  old  or  infirm  mccnbenr 
und  help  lo  those  who  go  on  pilgrimage  is  very  usual.     Ijier  on  ia 
iheir  hislory  we  find  thera  repairing  roads,  building  or   rcpairiisj 
bridges,  and  providing  schools  in  their  nspeetive  parishes. 

Th.  funds  for  these  charities  were  P"^  ^  "itranee  (to. 
iwrlerly    payments    and     bequests.      Tb^    "*"*"«    ^^*   «'   ^ 
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|Katheiinc's,  Aldcrsgalc,  was  to  be  as  the  master  of  the  gild  and  tlie 
lembers  agiee.  At  "  Gariekhith  "  it  n  61.  %d. ;  at  St.  Anthony, 
Xynne,  5X. ;  at  St.  Leonard's,  in  the  same  town,  ^s. ;  and  at  St. 
George-tbe- Martyr  the  large  sum  of  \ys,  i4-  This  seeme,  indeed, 
be  the  highest  sum  paid ;  8rf.  the  lowest.  The  quarterly  pay. 
'm«nts  also  vary.  Sometimes  jf.,  sometimes  only  \s.,  is  required 
annually,  and  may  be  paid  cilhei  once  a  year  or  quarterly. 

The  officers  of  the  societies  have  as  many  and  as  high-sounding 
itlcs  as  have  the  oflJcets  of  modern  beiieru  clubs.  The  head  is  the 
Alderman,  Elder  Father,  Gracenian,  Rector,  Master,  or  Warden. 
The  social  status  of  the  members  varies  considerably.  In  some,  as 
in  the  Norwich  Poor  Men's  Gild,  all  must  be  l^nA-fide  poor.  One 
gild,  tliat  of  St.  Michael-on-the-Hill,  Lincoln,  is  of  a  very  independent 
spirit,  and  ordains  that,  "  Whcicas  this  gild  was  founded  by  folks  of 
^Gommonand  middling  rank  ...  no  one  of  the  rank  of  mayor  or 
baili^  shall  become  a  brother  of  the  gild  unless  he  be  found  to  be 
*  of  humble,  good,  and  honest  conversation,  and  is  admitted  by  the 
'  choice  and  common  assent  of  the  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  gild. 
And  none  such  shall  meddle  in  any  matter  unless  spcciafly 
summoned,  nor  shall  sudi  a  one  lake  on  himself  any  office  in  the 
Bnld.  .  .  .  And  no  one  shall  have  any  claim  to  oflice  in  this  gild 
^nn  account  of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  his  personal  rank."    In 

■  some  cases  the  gilds  arc  hcrcdiiaiy,  inasmuch  as  no  entrance  fee  is 

■  demanded  from  children  of  existing  members,  "founders' kin,"  while 
"  A  heavy  one  is  asked  from  outsiders. 

The  club  sert-ice  was  an  essential  part  of  the  mediasval  gildi. 
It  was  usually  held  on  the  day  of  the  saint  whose  name  the  gild 
bore.  The  members  were  to  go  to  church  in  the  "hoods"  of  the 
(pld ;  and  in  some  cases  "  liveries  "  are  spoken  of.  In  one  gild 
each  member  is  to  bercidy  "to  go  to  church  with  his  brethren  'with 
a  garland  of  oak  leaves,' "  Some  gilds  have  a  sort  of  pageant  of 
their  patron  saint  to  accompany  their  procession,  as  in  that  of 
St.  WjUizm  at  Norwich,  where  "  a  boy  beanng  a  candle  is  led  between 
two  good  men  "  in  token  of  their  patron  "  the  glorious  boy  Martyr 
St.  William."  In  other  guilds  this  simple  observance  becomes  a 
grand  display,  as  in  some  very  large  Vork  gilds.  In  many  cases  the 
members  are  to  bear  torches  or  candles  in  their  procession ; 
"  much  music "  is  enjoined,  and  the  bells  are  to  ring.  But  in  no 
case  is  there  any  mention  of  the  now  univerwl  *'  club  sermon." 

The  Club  Feast  is,  however,  a  very  important  matter :  "a  feast 
lo  nourish  more  knowledge  and  love,"  as  one  guild  statute  announces. 
It  was  held  in  the  Gild  Hall,  if  the  gild  was  rich  enough  to  possess 


SAINTE-BBUVE. 


"  loimiulile— inluisable  cauKUi." 


THCiuihot  of  "Ponraits  Contemjwrains"  and  "Causericsdu 
Lundi"  has  done  much  to  justify  Carlyle's  assertion  that 
biography  is  the  most  profitable  of  all  reading  ;  he  sets  before  us  half 
a  century  of  animated  social  life,  pictures  of  notable  men  and  women 
— every  name  a  charm— and  weaves  tbem  with  artistic  touch  into  the 
changeful  histoiy  of  his  day. 
K  He  was  the  chief  of  critics  at  a  time  when  criticism  was  not  a 
malignant  spiiil  "  sparing  no  ficsh  that  ever  writ,"  but  the  business  of 
a  body  of  deUberatc  and  conscientious  thinkers,  mines  of  learning — 
faithful  colleagues — who  understood  at  a  glance  the  gifts  of  genius, 
and  held  high  the  standard  of  judging  well. 

A  ctose  observer  and  an  acutt;  reader  of  men,  Saintc-Beuve  was 
endowed  with  the  rare  (acuity  of  discernment — of  feeling,  under- 
standing, ]}enelrating  e\-ctything.  In  his  "Pcnstcs"  he  compares 
the  critical  mind  to  a  grnnd  and  limpid  river,  winding  about  the 
works  of  the  poet  as  the  river  winds  by  rocks  and  hills  and  verdant 
valleys,  embracing,  rejecting,  comprehending  all— and  when  the 
tra^'eller  would  usit  the  beauties  of  the  landscape,  the  river  bears 
him  gently  along  and  guides  him  through  the  changing  pictures  of  its 
cotiTse.  The  charming  $imitc  miglit  well  ha\-c  scrt-cd  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  his  earlier  maniiei,  when  it  pleased  him  to  develop  the  best 
points  of  every  author,  but  the  longer  he  lived  the  more  capricious 
he  became  regarding  the  views  he  attributed  to  others,  and  the  more 
unceruin  about  his  own  ;  the  faithful  guide  grew  doubtful  of  his  way, 
and  took  false  steps  which  could  never  be  retrieved. 

Undecided  as  to  fundamental  truth,  and  incapable  of  settled 
ronviction,  his  qualities  were  >o  antagonistic,  his  mind  so  complex, 
that  even  thO).e  who  lived  in  close  intimacy  with  him  frequently  failed 
to  understand  the  springs  that  moved  him,  and  could  not  but 
nrkrowledge  that  he  was  a  psscur,  and,  more  often  than  not,  a  Salute- 
Beuve  de  mize  en  scim  el  dt  gohrit.  , 
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Those  wfao  sogi^  Tor  ioformstion  in  hb  revin 
ibeuatMs  as  to  the  Eocrits  of  a  writer,  became  beir^ 
ofconffictias  jndfraeitts  and  rrcUcss  conttadic 
10  X  amng  utistic  ifiwr,  jtrofouDd  enidilion, 
tk»  of  good  «oA. 

It  n  ■*■■""£  lo  find  K  critic  at  a  moiiicDC*3  DO 

Ua)inlomvictin,uid  opcnii^  eyes  wlucb  hxn  i 

perfection  to  id  astomshini;  mimber  of  deTeets,    tfi 

■oIbmIj  :  in  constant  osciUation    betireen  two  pod 

fidly,  flf  fiddhf,  it  was  aid— "Sainte-Beuve  posses: 

et  i  tt  d^veodre,  i  se  tiner  ct  &  se  re$saisir."    G 

force  of  afienboo^t,  be  tooches  and  rctotKbes  h» 

don  ot  oieihying  the  colotirs,  until  the  whole 

bfaaed,  alBKMt  ebUterttcd.    AH  unconscious  i 

between  bti  precepts  asd  his  practice,  he  dc 

Bajle  what  be  oooceivc*  the  essential  condidons  of  d 

liUA  ihookl  be,  be  says,  an  impania]    curiftsinl 

■iMH  ■!!  Ill     I  iiiiiiii  iiiiliffiii  III        I  prompt  and^ 

.  but  we  huHj  find  these  "esseotisl  conditions  "  cxbl 

wtriike  mamiestoesL    A  eertain  TDagib  independence 

fhnogh  aU  his  nnatiom ;  he  is  always  perfectly  sinm 

crossed  his  mtnd  that  his  aathority  as  a  critic  was  ■ 

««Nkt3it7  of  his  impfessiotu.  or  that  whate\-er  there  ■ 

irfqom  orplmible  la  lus  anides,  tbc>-  fail  to  convii 

it  is  discoTocd  that  they  are  calcubted  to  stlenuatej| 

■ad  that  tfao  aggtcssin;  tone  of  his  recantations  rn| 

fccGng  ofnncour,  almost  as  if  he  had  been  misled  aai 

Sainti^-Bcm^c  had  (be  good  fortune  to  begin  his  ca: 

ship  in  ibc  springtime  of  tlic  great  literary  revolution ; 

when  an  tbe  world  was  yoang ;  "  mad  wjih  lyric  ardof 

road  to  fitme  wu  feOowed,  not  for  any  sclSsh  graiificat 

the  love  aiid  «ofsbq>  of  att. 

The  doors  of  (he  C6ucle  opcn<.>d  wide  to  him 
ooropk-tcly  fanMirabtc  re\-ic«  or  Victor  Hugo's  "  Odes 
Outraubriand,  B^ranger,  Dc  Vipny  »fere  caressed  and 
in  1817  he  became  the  accrcdiicd  advocate  of  Romand 
I»d  a  literary  group  a  more  able  interpietcr ;  be  d 
fullest  symptthy  the  little  world,  free  from  party  toils  ai 
where  there  reigned  pi(/fM  fAwt  tie  dnx,  dt  f^rfitmt 
^tmkanUur;  where  poets  were  recognised  by  some  oiyi 
•nd  ■o^comed  with  a-djKatiosi  iaK>  a  lingdoia  o*  i 
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That  there  was  a  little  too  much  of  mutual  admiration  in  the 

iid  is  soon  noticed  by  the  critic,  and  it  is  not  long  before  he 

cscnts  the  reverse  side  of  the  medal     A  transition  from  cxlrava- 

gint  pmisc  to  blame  became  noticeable,  and  the  indebtedness  of 

those  he  had  formerly  so  much  obliged  began  to  be  questioned. 

It  was  in  1831  that  he  had  written  "For  nine  years  the  life  of 
Victor  Hugo  has  ne%-er  altered — pure,  grave,  honourable,  indcpcn- 
^dent— splendidly  ambitious  and  disinterested,  devoted  more  and 
Btaore  to  the  great  work  that  he  felt  called  on  to  accomplish" ;  but 
^thrce  years  later  the  tone  is  changed,  and  on  the  appearance  of 
"  Songs  of  Twilight "  Sainle-Bcuvc  affects  to  perceive  a  loss  of  all  the 
poet's  former  grAtts  enchantfes,  that  there  is  "  too  much  mythology 
of  angels,  an  excess  of  almsgiving  and  little  orphans  "  !  The  critic 
goes  still  further  and  makes  very  thinly  veiled  allusions  to  c%"cnt8 
and  feelings  with  which  literature  has  nothing  to  do,  suggesting  that 
the  "  pofcie  domestique  "  is  only  introduced  into  the  volume  as  a 
cknlc  for  less  creditable  sentiments,  glossing  over  the  censure  with 
the  admission  that  the  verses  he  condemns  arc  in  themselves 
beautiful  and  harmonious :  the  whole  review  was  bitter,  and  evidently 
prompted  by  a  broken  friendship  rather  than  a  literary  conscience. 
In  due  lime  there  was  a  second  recantation,  and  whilst  an  adherent 
of  the  new  regime  and  the  chief  writer  in  Government  organs, 
Sainte-Bcuvc  electrified  his  hearers  by  quoting  with  bursts  of  en- 
thusiasm some  scathing  verses  from  "  Lcs  ChStimenls,"  Hugo,  in 
the  "  Manteau  Imperial,"  apostrophises  the  embroidered  Bees,  and 
exhorts  them  to  take  vengeance  on  the  wearer — 
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O  vous  diwt  Ic  iravait  cu  jolc. 

Vou»  cjui  n'avei  pas  il'iutie  prole 

Que  Ik  pufuou,  soufHcs  du  del, 

Achainet-vout  jur  lui  1  fntouchw ! 

Et  qu'il  soil  ehass*  par  les  mouebei, 

Fuiique  l<s  homines  ea  oni  pcur. 


^t  The  fancy  is  so  (ar-fctched,  the  rancour  so  inordinate,  that  a 
serious  critic  might  well  have  held  the  sXznas  up  to  ridicule,  but 
on  the  contrary,  they  seemed  to  stir  within  Sainie-Bcuve  the  old 
poetic  sympathy;  and  when  his  sudden  relapse  to  bygone  rhapsodies 
was  commented  upon  with  natural  surprise,  he  confessed  that 
Romanticism  was  still  alive  in  his  heart,  and  that  when  he  read 
and  re-read  Lamartinc's  "Lac"  and  Hugo's  passionate  " Tristesse 
d'OIympie,"  the  sacred  souvenir  revived  with  all  its  former  fire,  and 
criticisms,  stxictuies,  refilings  were  scattered  to  the  winds. 

That  Saintc-Bcuve  could  never  dissociate  the  author  Irom  tha 
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nun  accouDU  in  tome  degree  for  this  change  of  boot,  olsnti 
incxplkabk.     leaving  uk«n  a  portrait  in  band  his  curiaorlifa 
limits ;  he  mu&t  make  a  study  from  life,  aod  was  not  suiddi 
had  investigated  temperament,   qualities,  bias  of  miad  nb  i 
pcnistent  industry  that  the  minutest  deUil  could  not  acqt  li^ 
be  set  hiniscir  to  read  the  soul  of  iht:  man  as  weU  as  (he  ( 
the  book,  aod  was  excellently  descrit>ed  as  "  Ihomme  da  taUl  | 
noa  celui  dcs  id^"  ;  proper  names  were  alvafs  hidden  ubli  | 
Ittetaiy  theories,  and  when  former  /Heads  and  coiopaaioiis  i<&  '• 
the  hsb,  the  reason  was  not  far  to  seek. 

The  pcecJK  moment  when  tie  separated  himself  from  i1kC6» 
is  ddwtable ;  but  from  the  year  i  S55  there  were  e%-ident  if/tii  \ 
biting  off  from  sympathy  ;  the  brotherhood  had  become  nad  I 
more  progressive,  libcial,  humanitarian;  they  saw  before  tbcBpri] 
hwizons,  and  were  full  of  hope  for  the  future  ctnandpaliaa  d  tt 
whilst  the  least  approach  to  passion  or  latitude  was  abtwiM* 
Sainic  &cu%'e.     It  was  suggested  that  a  coolness  was  perctfttt* 
the  failure  of  *'Les  BurgriTes"— open  to  the  magnifieeW npw* 
of  bang  too  good  for  the  stage— and   the  siniultaneo«a  suss 
of  Ponsard's  "  Luatce  " ;  it  was  written   in    the  i?(Wf  Se  D» 
Mdnjti  that  the  fall  of  the  one  drama,   betraying  an  cdipt' 
Ronunticism,  and  the  warmth  with  which  the  other  was  nwHrf- 
an  e\-ident  return  10  the  classics— bad  changed  the  «dnd  is  &t 
quarters.    "SaintcDcure  n'a  jamais  eu  pour  les  \-aincus  unc  pai»c 
bicn  opinijitrc,"  said  I^vallois;  but  it  must  in  simple  Eunosti 
remembered  that  the  eminent  critic,  after  the    first  fasdnitiee  i 
"Hcmani,"had  never  hdd  llie  rotnantic  drama  in  much  esteeaib 
reception  of  "  Marion   Dvlormc"  and  "Chaitcrton"  was  farbw 
enthusiastic  and  he  ncvci  disguised  bis  opinion  that  Romantioia." 
triumphant  to  lyric  poetry,  had  failed  to  create  a  literature  for  ^ 
stage.     ^lany  influences  were  at  work  for  the  quarrel  which  braufit 
his  early  associations  to  a  disastrous  dose,  and  it  Lt  found  in  ^ 
study  of  his  life  that  there  was  nothing  less  surprising,  since  il « 
his  habit  to  embrace,  to  quit,  and  to  decry  every  form  of  belief.   TH 
teaching  of  the  Abb^  Barbc,  Jouflroy's  mysterious  philost^y,  lit 
vigorous  Uberalism  of  Armand  Carrel,  Catholicism,   Saint-SiaKli- 
anisni,  Republicanism,  Romanticism,  were  each  in   turn  aectpwi  1 
and  renounced ;  and  far  from  adopting  the  generous  silence  enfa^  I 
by  Voltaire  as  the  only  dignified  way  of  treating  disillusions,  he  wi 
never  weary  of   buffeting  his  former  friends ;   no  sooner  had  I* 
abandoned  them  than  he  remembered  only  their  imperfections. 
The  year  of  his  separation  from  the  Ronuoticists  was  adverse  se 
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UtSainte-Beuve  in  moK  than  one  respect ;  he  had  imagined  himself  a 
)Bipoet,  and  his  poetry  was  overlooked  ;  his  attcmpu  at  fictioa  failed  j 
Kiithe  portmiis  of  his  contemporaries  no  longer  satisfied  himself,  his 
iM  Itn'C  dream  had  come  lo  an  end.  It  was  at  this  stage  of  disappoint- 
B[«  ment,  almost  of  desolation,  that  he  began  the  work  which  must 
fea  always  hold  a  high  if  not  the  highest  place  amongst  his  Utcrary 
^  productions. 

1^  Whilst  travelling  in  Switicrland  during  the  summer  of  1837  he 
^  was  invited  to  give  a  series  of  lectures  toihe  students  of  the  Academy 
of  Lausanne  on  the  history  of  Port  Royal.  It  was  a  subject  whidi 
had  long  occupied  his  thoughts.  The  state  of  the  Church  in  the 
•cventeenth  century,  the  reforms  attempted  by  Henri  Quattc,  the 
union  of  Janscn  and  Saint  Cyran  against  the  Jesuits,  appealed  strongly 
to  lus  love  of  investigation,  and  he  expected  to  find  in  theology  the 
solace  for  regret  and  irritation ;  his  practical  mind  was  satisfied  with 
the  confluence  of  opinion  from  so  many  diflerent  sources ;  he  was 
sble  to  accept  their  conclusions  as  definitive,  and  in  the  annals  of  a 
single  community  he  declared  himself  to  have  realised  the  veritable 
existence  of  his  ideal— "  pratique  m^dit^  doctrine  pratiquje, 
penitence  et  science." 

The  book  of  which  these  lectures  were  the  primary  source  must 
always  be  of  permanent  value.  Fine  materials  for  a  whole  gallery  of 
portraits  were  ready  to  his  hand,  and  the  salient  points  of  each 
individual  figure  wcie  noted  with  tlic  most  scrupulous  care ;  not  a 
name,  title,  date  but  was  absolutely  exact;  the  touch  is  sure;  there 
is  never  anything  fictitious — nothing  false,  nothing  that  is  not  strictly 
conformable  to  facts.  Sainle-Beuve  had  a  horror  of  the  ^  pcu  prh. 
If  there  were  a  fault  to  be  found,  it  is  in  the  immense  accumula- 
tion of  references — the  tmbarras  de  ri<htsitt.  It  is  bewildering  to 
be  led  into  so  many  bypaths,  but  Snintc-Bcuve  could  not  control 
his  discursiveness,  for  it  was  derived  from  his  invincible  desire  to 
read  the  book  of  life — the  book  of  human  nature.  And  if  in  "  Port- 
Royal  "  there  seem  to  be  too  many  digressions— if  the  Church  and  the 
convent  are  too  often  neglected  for  Court  and  camp— it  follows  that 
a  study  which  might  otherwise  have  become  wearisome  falls  pleasantly 
into  the  fascinating  network  of  romance.  Alexander  Vinct,  prime 
mover  in  the  religious  revival  which  was  taking  place  in  the  very 
centre  of  Protestantism,  was  ama/ed  at  his  learning,  bis  theology,  his 
enthusiasm,  and  the  skill  withwhich  he  drew  together  the  manyaaors 
in  the  ever-changing  scene.  Amp^  and  other  serious  thinkers 
endorsed  the  eulogium,  but  better  understood  the  character  of  the 
man.    1'hey  knew  that  having  entered  religion  by  the  gate  of  imagi- 
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iuii«t  he  wu  liable  to  quit  it  by  that  oT  reaaon  and  inlfsi  & 
enthtuiasiD  at  the  beginning  of  his  task  was  iiupiied  hf  i  iq 
^pspathy  with  the  men  nmj  women  who,  in  the  hic^j  oljaSiti 
ficapeaty,  devoted  themselves  to  the  solemn  moooCoBT  d  k 
doittcT,  separating  themselves  from  eveiy  csnhly  tic,  bound  mfc  i 
of  joJiOide,  penury,  penitence,  utter  scIf-forgetfiUnesi  Hc»( 
tbii  time  full  of  rel^ous  fervour— perhaps  rtligiMilj,i,  wtdir 
much  in  vogiM^  would  be  the  better  term — but  according  loaste 
mental  pcr\-cnity  his  researches  turned  him  from  belief  to  dorit 
In  the  very  height  of  the  feeling  inspired  hy  the  grand  figaKS^ 
■tiei^th,  endurance,  and  MMvnity  he  depicted  so  well,  the  ^iit 
questiocung,  or  what  may  be  called  the  demon  of  critidsBV  8^ 
possession  of  his  mind,  and  the  difference  of  sentiment  betiKCtt' 
flrst  and  last  ralumca  of  "  Port-Royal"  is  sufficiently  mwlei  ll«' 
strange  fact  thai,  having  expended  so  much  eloqucTKc  on  thttew! 
of  the  devoted  lire*  of  Pascal,  St.  Francois  de  Sales,  ta  ifcre  Ang*l* 
aod  a  whole  host  of  noble  cliaractcrs,  he  comes  to  the  cgkIsr 
that  it  is  all  a  mistake,  delusion,  roolisbness  ;  he  has  painted  bit  k 
does  not  believe  in  them. 

The  work  is  also  of  imfionance  as  a  picture  of  himsdf;  it  Inp 
to  light  all  his  individuality,  his  vanity,  ambition,  beliefs,  maut 
tions,  failures.  It  explains  the  natural  b-;nt  of  bis  mind  vmA 
discontent  and  dejection.  His  IcIIcts  to  the  Abbd  Barber  to  ata 
he  revealed  hintself  without  resen-e  or  a/Tectation,  dbckw  ib 
fcding,  and  He  even  describes  the  work  in  which  he  deEj^* 
merely  a  v-ay  of  cheating  the  miseries  of  Ufe.  It  was  in  btfpriae^i: 
the  full  maturity  and  latislbction  of  his  great  talents,  with  sisf't 
tastes,  sutHdent  means,  and  daily  increasing  repuution,  that  k 
allowed  a  few  words  to  cscaite  him  which  betray  a  constant  stitt  i 
mebncholy.  "  There  comes  a  sad  moi»ent  in  life,"  he  writes,  "■!» 
one  has  attjiincd  crcr>-lhing  one  could  reasonably  hope  for— /m  w 
/d  /  I  ha\-e  won  much  more  than  I  had  any  right  to  expect,  an)  I 
feel  tliat  much  is  ver^  little ;  the  future  promises  mc  nothing.' 

From  tltis  it  might  be  surmised  that  he  had  tailed  to  meet  «ift 
the  general  appreciation  and  full  emolument  which  he  (ell  k 
deserved ;  but  this  was  far  from  the  case.  No  writer  c*cr  acfaieraJ 
greater  success  or  more  solid  remuiKralion  :  the  papers  of  the  diT 
were  alwa)-5  in  hb  favour.  Baliac  alone  ventured  on  adverse  aib- 
cism,  and  this  was  partly  iii  repri^ial  for  a  cynicaJ  review  in  wbid 
Sainte-Beuve,  with  affected  ma^^iuninuty,  aniKnjnced  that  he  mi 
far  from  contesting  the  skill  displayed  by  the  author  of  dK 
"  Comrfdie    Huniaino "  in   depicting    what    he    best    understood 
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the  )ivc;5  and  manners  of  spendthriAs,  usurers,  ndvcntuicTS,  and 
adventuresses — and  this  sarcasm  so  exasperated  the  fiery  novelist 
that  he  exclaimed,  "  I  will  transfix  biui  with  my  pen,  <t  petit  Saintt- 
Beujx." 

Forlliwilh  tliere  appeared  an  article  in  tlie  Rtvut  ParisUnne, 
dictated  by  one  of  those  \iolent  literary  animo!iities  which  arc  so 
perceptible  as  to  be  harmless.  He  calls  "  Port-Royal "  a  very  poor 
book,  and,  comparing  it  to  Racine's  trcalment  of  the  same  subject, 
he  proceeds:  "But  what  has  M.  Satntc-Bcuvc  done?  lie  has 
seen  in  the  valley  of  '  Port-Royal-dcs-Champs,'  six  leagues  from 
Paris,  a  little  cemetery,  where  he  has  disinterred  the  innocent  relics 
of  his  pscudo  saints — the  idiots  of  the  troop— poor  girls,  poor 
rromcn,  already  dust  and  ashes ;  his  gliastly  Muse  has  opened  all 
the  coffins  where  slept,  and  nhcrc  every  historian  would  liave  allowed 
to  sleep,  the  vainglorious,  tiresome  dupes  and  duping  family  of  tlic 
^Vriiaulds."  It  was  thus  that  Balzac  paid  off  one  of  his  debts,  whidi 
must  ha;'C  been  a  novel  sensation  for  him. 

As  Sainte-Bcuvc  greiv  older  depression  turned  to  bitterness  ;  he 
became  full  of  irritation  against  the  existing  state  of  things — the  low 
tone  of  public  laste,  the  humiliating  concessions  of  authors,  and 
the  cant  terms  of  the  day.  The  De  Goncourts,  in  ihcir  inimiuble 
Journal,  took  down  word  for  word  one  of  Ins  tirades.  His  con- 
>'eruiion  was  out  of  all  keeping  with  his  ability — consisting  of  short, 
half  finished  sentences  linked  together  with  his  habitual  hesitating 
hum-hum.  "  There  is  no  longer  any  literature,"  he  said, "  it  is  mu&ic, 
it  is  painting— we  can't  all  be  painters  I  Everything  must  be  defined, 
eiilarged,  laid  bare.  Look  at  Rousseau—he  was  the  fint  to  fall 
into  exaggeration ;  then  Bemardiii  de  Sairil-Pierre — he  goes  further. 
Hugo"  (this  with  the  grimace  he  always  made  at  the  name), 
"Gaulier,  Saint- Victor !  Andrew  1  Vou  pretend  that  what  is  wanted 
is  colour— the  interior  of  things.  Impossible  I "  (and  with  increasing 
vehemence)  "  Neutral  tint  I  It  isn't  in  the  dictionary — it  is  a 
painter's  word  !  And  a  sky  rose  thi — ro%e  t/ii  I  What  is  rose  ihil " 
(becoming  more  and  more  infuriated)  "  There  is  only  one  rose— 
rose  thi  1    Ridiculous  ! " 

It  was  in  vain,  describe  the  brothers,  that  they  attempted  to 
explain,  as  soon  as  he  pau.sed  for  1^'ant  of  breath,  that  for  the  faint 
yellow  lints  of  evening  skies  there  could  be  no  better  colour  named 
than  that  of  a  tea-rose,  quite  distinct  from  other  roses.  Saintc-Bcuvc 
was  deaf  to  reason  and  continued  to  argue,  to  vituperate,  with 
feminine  perverseness,  which  those  who  knew  him  well  used  to  say 
was  one  of  his  characteristics.    He  was  often  accused  of  a  womanish 
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I  to  bMBttvc;  be  qaxneOed  and  andeiii^apii;! 
1  bcSiy;  and  be  «hni7S  pot  himadl'  nito  a  pa»«i 

Tbe  remifei  vUdi  nnr  be  tft^^fnA  u  to  hs  ptisHd  i 
far  ftan  fataanig;    be  is  dcseiftied  <■  dn^ 
J  "m  pcu  bowgeoB^    "  on  petit  ncias'  dc 
"a  petite  «u^*  "n  BWD  gBaa  ec  frokk^' ctx^ilat  the  ] 
ft  MtfcAcicBt  nf  in  nHif'r  md  maiiT  "**»p  i^^i'«m  i 
taace  of  xmB  ■nBencnt  in  tbe  saloos  be  6cqoeiaBd ; 
nooocd  ibti  he  oner  kxjk  leave   until  he  bad  thootM  tti 
opecialljr  «itiy  lad  woid.     One  (^\-ening[  wbea  no  i»»  i 
ooDc  u  his  on,  and  betfiD  nasc  to  gfx,  Madame  de 
bdd  him  in  do  paniciibT  e^ocni,  bat  whose  politenea  i 
bcr  toomit  the  arisiooalic  <<f  from  his  name — exchnnedii 
"Bo^  Hoosicur  de  Samte-Bear^  you  hare  not  yet  ] 
toleaicaL° 

"  Siime-Bcure  n'est  pas  gentiUKMnmc,''  said  Mctoc 
(THaaanDTafe  added :  -Sunle-Beu^-e  is  MI  of  ttffi,  \ 
ingWlitode— bm  !«  is  hmnanl'  This  rcmariutik 
loppocted  by  Jules  dc  Concoint,  who  declared  that  whca  I 
blinded  by  puskxi  and  nulkc  he  was  kind  and 
Chahcable,  in  the  sense  oT  pulling  the  best  construction 
he  certainly  was  not ;  but  he  could  be  generous  to  si 
and  this  qujtlity  appealed  slrocigly  to  the  Concouiti^ 
Ecfaene  very  caily  in  thcit  lives  for  the  assistance  of  wora-ooi  j 
raen  ;  ihcy  planned  tbe  eDdownent  of  s  ccruin  number  of  ' 
with  a  sauU  indepCDdencc,  aod  determined  to  leave  their  < 
private  fortune,  copj-rights,  and  the  sale  of  their  %-alaablc  col 
lions  for  those  ledpients  who  shouM  be  in  need  of  leisure  to  cadi 
their  wofk  with  ease  of  mind  The  scheme  is  to  be  canicd  n| 
Edmood's  literaiy  executors.  H 

Dining  wjtli  Saintc-Bcuve  one  day  in  every  yr<s^  at  Ibe  S 
Restaurant  Magny.  the  two  inseparable  brothers  set  down  in  1 
Joumil  that  in  spite  of  his  association  with  refined  and  «eO-l 
people,  be  could  never  be  made  to  look  like  a  man  of  the  wor^ 
thai  to  visit  him  when  bid  up  with  illness  was  to  perceive  in 
tailtllt  inlimt  the  very  essence  of  democriicy. 

I'he  one  act  of  his  life  which  weighed  most  seriously  against 
was  the  fact  of  his  standing  alone  among  authors,  the  sole  suppc 
during  [he  white  terror  of  joumalisin  of  the  edict  which  put  an 
to  the  liberty  of  the  Press  ;  and  although  it  had  been  long  establts 
that  he  was  staunch  to  no  principle,  this  disloyalty  to  his  Uta 
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.colleagues  could  never  be  forgi\-en  ;  tlie characteristic  oraI«-a)'3  turn- 
[ing  his  face  towards  the  rising  siar  was  still  more  evident  when  there 
[■ippeared  an  article  fiom  his  pen  in  the  MoniUur  OfficUl  directed 
rTisibljr  against  his  former  friends,  to  which  no  reply  was  possible, 
^since  all  the  independent  journals  were  threatened,  .ind  a  grcil  many 
-actually  suppressed.    The  article,  which  he  called  "  Rcgtds,"  gave 
'  oQence  even  lo  those  who,  like  himself,  had  accepted  without  too 
many  scruples  the  benefits  of  the  new  ri-gimc,  and  the  doors  of  many 
delightful  salons  were  closed  to  him.    There  was  a  still  more  marked 
expression  of  the  general  feeling  when,  having  been  elected  Profeiior 
of  Potlt>'  at  llie  College  of  France,   he  betrayed  such  personal 
animosity  against  the  poets  whose  fame  was  greater  than  his  own,  that 
the  whole  assembly  of  students  gave  way  to  an  outburst  of  indig- 
nation, and  the  lecture  was  cut  short  amidst  unmistakable  signs  of 
I  displeasure. 

It  was  whispered  ai  the  next  meeting  that  be  had  ariived  on  the 
I  platform  with  two  loaded  pistols  ;  wheilier  one  was  intended  for  the 
'  audience  and  the  other  to  blow  out  his  own  brains  was  not  very 
I  clearly  specified,  but  ihc  cITcct  was  irresistibly  comic  and  the  pro- 
I  ccedings  came  to  an  end. 

At  the  same  lime  a  perfectly  unfounded  accusation  was  lirouglit 
against  him  ;  he  was  charged  with  misappropriation  of  public  money 
:  — a  ridiculously  small  sum  and  quite  easily  accounted  for. 

"On  m'attaquc  par  nion  cutd  fort,"  he  said,  but  Ihc  affair  was 
annoying,  and  he  left  Paris,  accepting  a  professorship  at  Liege,  and 
taking  as  the  subject  of  his  first  lecture  "Chateaubriand  and  his 
literary  group."  It  was  untonuiiattly  chosen  :  Chateaubriand  had 
not  been  dead  a  year :  Madame  R^camier  was  dying.  Sainte-Bcuve 
had  been  the  intimate  friend  of  both,  and  was  a  familiar  figure  in  the 
brilliant  circle  of  the  Abbaye  aux  Bois,  yet  the  author  of  so  many 
cclebmted  works  was  treated  with  little  indulgence,  and  far  less 
justice,  the  outcome  of  personal  jealousy  which  he  could  never  con- 
ceal and  which  Iiad  latterly  become  more  apparent  in  his  ciilicism. 
'I'hcre  was  hardly  a  writer,  however  differing  in  bis  line  of  work, 
who  had  not  felt  the  sling  of  his  unreasoning  and  uncontrollable 
temper ;  even  Michclet,  whose  equanimity  was  statuesque,  even  the 
Abb^  Lamennais,  who  for  a  lime  had  exercised  the  most  profound 
influence  on  his  contradictory  character,  received  from  him  some 
rough  assaults ;  with  Michelet  there  was  no  real  animosity  ;  it  was  a 
purely  intellectual  matter  ;  their  \iews  were  discordant,  and  tlie 
imaginative  method  of  the  historian  was  held  in  contempt  and  undis- 
guised suspicion  by  the  patient  collector  of  facts. 
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{uirrel  of  bis  life,  although  enttrdj'  of  lui  on  srii% 
va3  pos!  tliat  which  touched  him  the  most  Dcaity.  Viav^ 
what  sohi  days  had  been  brightened  bjr  a  cordial  bicodiiip'.- 
a  disnnguislicd  wonuin  and  cultivated  connoisscut  in  nxxt  Shsr 
matten.  Princess  Matbilde  fully  appreciated  tlte  laleot,  baii| 
originality,  sociability  of  Saiiile-Bcu^'c,  and  it  wai  tteoo^  ta 
persuasion  and  intere&l  that  be  look   his  place  in  theSoM^iil 

accqMcd  the  ribbon  of  tl—  '  — ' '  Honour,  n  bich  he  lad  tor^ 

refused.     It  was  with  a  prev  the  difficulties  and  djn;-:^ 

come  that  he  took  up  his  nei  ition,   and   as  a  prooT  <'  ^ 

clairvoj-aiKC  he  directed  the  atl  ^n  of  the  PHikcss  to  a  U 
account  of  a  banquet  gircn  at  Brasa  ;Is  in  honour  of  Victor  Bifft 
remarking  that  what  seems  of  little  moment  to-day  may  becoot  k 
matter  fur  jesting  to-morrow,  and  that  such  dcmoiutiationi  m 
ixry  significant  aldMugh  unheeded  at  Compile— fr/te  o/m^ 
hWee  tl  dorie. 

But  his  old  socialistic  tenets  were  not  long  in  reasserting  ll>3- 
sdres.     Napoleon  III.  Itad  not  been  careful  enough  to  avoid  am 
of  !mCation,  and  had  on  one  occasion  made  the  mistake  ofspeibif 
to  him  of  the  ability  of  an  artiete  he  had  written  in  the  Mtmim 
when  it  had  in  fact  appeared  in  the  ComtilutfoittKl.     It  was  i  Emat 
blunder,  but  to  such  pin-pricks  Salnle-Beuvc  was  notably  socn^ 
tiblc.     He  took  up  his  anti-clciical  campaign  with  renewed  oo^> 
and  sent  an  anicic  to  the  Ttmfs,  one  of  the  chief  organioflH: 
Opposition,  which  occasioned  a  stron):  feeling   against  him  tD  ftt 
Tuilerii-s,  and  greally  displeased  the  Princess  Malhildc,  w1»  bd, 
as  she  professed,  Init  little  .sympathy  for  "Ieshoramcsno[rs,''biiIib 
ileeply  resented  his  disIuy.-Uiy.     He  was  no  longer  favoured  with  bo 
correspondence,  and  was  forbidden  to  appear  at  the  literary  r^uniaei 
where  he  had  once  been  such  a  welcome  guest.     TTic  depreaca 
which  made  his  latter  days  a  terrible  burden   rapidly  increased, 
the  malady  he  had  home  with  so  much  courage  and  patience  gained 
ground,  but  the  intellectual  man  maintained  his  vigour  ;  be  watstl 
civxc  far  tx<tlUHct,  to  be  courted  by  all  who  aspired  to  distiacm 
but  he  had  alienated  the  troops  of  friends  who  should  have  gathcmd 
round  him  at  the  last ;  and  although  his  life  had  been  blameless,  io 
spile  of  his  great  talent,  his  scholarship,  his   inde])cnder>ce 
unquestionable  sincerity,  many  men  who  deserved  it  less  liavc  beco 
better  mourned. 

C   e.   MEETKERKC 
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I  THINK  'ee've  heard  icll  of  Miss  Twinch,  'ai-c  'ee?  Yes? 
but  only  a  fewf  words,  if  I  mind  righlly.  Her  don'l  belong  to 
tliesc  parts,  as  the  sayin'  U  ;  her  comes  Lunnon  way,  so  I've  heard 
'em  say  ;  but,  Lunnoii  or  not,  her've  took  to  couniry  ways,  lot !  as 
nat'ial  as  n  duck  takes  to  valcr,  as  the  sayin'  is ;  why,  'ee'd  [liink  her 
was  rale  born  nnd  bred  'mong  uj,  none  o'  the  foinc  mndam  "bout 
she  I  I  don't  s'pose  as  'ee'd  find  ne'er  a  one  as  would  say  a  con- 
tnurcy  word  agin  she,  tho'  us  don'l  take  to  furrlncrs  most  ways. 
But  when  hei  had  the  infloiza — and  her  had  it  turrible  bad — 'cc 
couldn't  go  down  street  but  the  folks  would  stop  'ce  to  ask,  "  How's 
miss,  do  'ee  know  ?  Do  'ee  tell  we."  As  to  Matthew,  what  does  her 
garden  an  such  loikc,  the  women  folks  used  to  lay  wait  for  liim  when 
he  went  for  his  "noonins,"  as  ihcy  sczs  in  tliesc  parts.  Gentry  calls 
it  "lunch";  leastways  our  Tryphcnce  tells  I  so,  and  her  'avc  been  up 
to  Squire's  now  an'  agin  to  help  ihc  maids.     Kut  I  be  maunderin*. 

WcU,  the  day  Miss  Twinch  come  down  for  llic  fust  loimc  artcr 
the  infloixa  I  met  Matthew,  so  I  slzs  to  he — 

"  How  be  the  missis,  Mat  ? " 

And  Mai,  he  be  a  solemn  .lorl  o'  chni),  him's  a  local  preacher, 
but  la  be  looked  that  sprj'  I  hardly  knowed  him,  to  lo  speak,  an'  he 
seis  out  that  gleesomc — 

"  The  Lord  be  praised,  her've  come  downstairs  agin  1 " 

So  thinks  I,  *'  Well,  now  she  be  better  hetll  waiit  somethin' 
to  amoose  her,"  for  I'd  heard  lell  as  her  was  turrible  set  on  books. 
I've  got  one  as  my  poor  old  mother  'ave  told  I  htr  missis  wa^i 
mighty  took  up  wi' ;  'twould  moiihcr  most  folks  to  read  it.  Our 
'ZekicI,  him  have  passed  arl  the  standards,  whoi  him  can't  make 
head  nor  tail  on  it;  howsomever  1  takes  this  'ere  book  up  lo 
"  Meadowlands  "  and  knocks  at  the  back  door.  1  didn't  go  to  front, 
cos  I  atlers  did  know  how  to  behave  towards  ray  betterB,  as  the 
Church  Catechism  sezs,  which  is  more  than  the  young  uns  do  now- 
adays. 

An'  'Liibetli— het*ve  lived  twenty  years  an'  more  along  o'  Miss 
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I  Uiouglit  she  were  took  bad  ag'in,  for  her  turned  that  rod,  put 
her  hankercher  up  lo  her  face,  and  a'most  ran  out  o'  the  kitchen. 

"UTiat  be  the  niatlcr  wi'  the  missis?"  I  asked  ;  but  I  'clarc  to 

'Li;tbeth  she  were  lookin'  queer  loikc  loo  ;  "i*  her  took  worse?" 

"No,  no,"  sezs  she  ;  "her'll  be  arl  right  soon." 

But  I  were  a  bit  uneasy,  cos  I'd  heard  tell  as  Miss  Twinch  have 
laid  as  her  thanks  Providence  more  especial  for  two  things — small 
feet  an'  a  sense  o'  the  riddickerlous.  I  knows  her  has  small  Teet, 
cos  I've  seen  her  boots  at  Shoemaker  Giles'  when  heVe  Iiad  'em  to 
half-sole  an'  put  on  tips ;  but  my  Trj-phcc  hcr'^e  left  skule  now, 
hut  her  passed  her  standards,  as  'em  calls  'cm,  an'  her  sczs  her  Icomt 
'bout  five  senses,  but  "  the  riddickerlous  "  wcni't  one  on  'cm.  La, 
Miss  Twinch  must  know  better  nor  tny  Tryphee  1  I've  got  in  ray 
mind  that  it's  somethin'  to  do  wi'  the  head,  cos  her  got  so  red.  But 
that's  neither  here  nor  there,  as  the  sayin'  is  ;  it's  the  pigs  I'm  tellin' 
fee  on. 

One  marnin'  I  meets  Miss  Twinch  dowD  stiect,  and  her  s«5 — 

"  Mr.  Peter,  'ee  be  the  very  man  I  wants  to  sec." 

"  Be  1,  marm  ? "  scis  I. 

"  I'm  a-thinkin'  o'  havin'  a  couple  of  pigs,"  scis  she  ;  "  we'«  got 
6ich  heaps  o'  garden  stuff;  pigs  would  help  clear  il." 

"'Ee  be  right  there,  marm,"  se^s  1;  "pigs  be  turriblc  useful 
beasts,  an'  good  lo  eat  from  snout  to  tail ;  'cm  pays  too,  for  ail  folks 
8CIS  to  the  contiayiie  '. " 

"  WcU,  do  'cc  know  where  there's  good  uns  to  be  had  ? " 
sczs  she. 

*'  I  do,  marm,"  sczs  I ;  "  Butcher  SWne  'uvc  got  jctt  'bout  a  prutly 
lot.    Shall  I  speak  to  he?" 

To  cut  matters  short,  I  got  two  o'  the  pruLticstpigsas  erctabody 
set  eyes  on,  rale  Barkshite  'em  mas,  an'  riglur  picters  ;  an'  Butcher 
Stone  he  took  'em  up  to  "  Meadowlands,"  'Twcre  a  lashing  wet  day, 
I  mind,  an'  Miss  Twinch,  her  had  been  down  street ;  but  when  her 
come  home  there  stood  'Lizbeth  in  the  house  porch  wi'  a  umbrellar 
over  her,  'twere  that  rainy. 

"  Oh,  missis ! "  her  calls  out  in  a  rampage,  "  as  ever  wa  bad  they 
blessed  pigs ! " 

"The  pigs?"  cries  Miss  Twinch  ;  "where  be  'cm?" 

"  The  Lord  knows ;  I  don't ! "  se:i  'Liibeth,  her  were  that  put  out. 
"  Butcher  Stone,  the  dunderhead,  he  put  'em  in  the  upper  meadow, 
an'  them's  run  away  into  Martin's  orchard  or  somewheres  1 " 

■^Viih  that  off  trots  Miss  Twinch  (also  under  a  umbrellar)  to  find 
they  blessed  beasts,  an'  her  sees  'cm  a-radn'  arl  over  Jim  Martin's 
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young  com,  foUcrcd  like  mad  b>-  Martin's  colt,  as  weren't  brake 
)■«.  He'd  a-lcapod  the  fence,  it  seems,  the  skittish  crcater,  an'  i 
havin' nle  sport.  So  miss,  secin'  the  havoc  they  was  uplo,w 
'cross  Ihey  field*  to  Martin's  to  speak  'em  fair,  cos  Jim  be  be  a 
ehapi  But  Mrs.  Martin  her  be  a  dtil-spokcn  woman,  jest  'bout ; 
ficein'  the  moithcr  miss  were  in,  her  se»  — 

*'  Don't  'fc  worrit,  ma'am  ;  I  don't  'spose  as  'cmll  do  ni 
damage :  but  'cc  must  mind  as  they  don't  get  upon  the  bigfann 
they'll  fine  'ce  £,1  if  they  do." 

Olf  goes  Miss  Twinch,  cos  her  see  plain  as  the  colt  was  a-chai 
they  beastes  right  away  up  to  ihe  field  gale  ;  but  afore  her  could 
'cm  out  popped  ihcni  dcrned  pigt,  an'  away  them  went  as  last 
fower  legs  could  carry  them  on  to  the  highroad,  an'  Miss  Twi) 
attcr  'cm  1  But  ber  couldn't  keep  up  wi'  'em,  'ee  may  be  s&rno. 
Howsomevcr,  her  sees  a  gal  wi'  a  baby  coming  up  the  lane^ 
they  beasts,  as  'ce  may  say. 

"  Slop  they  pigs,  ArabelUr,"  her  calls  out,  tho'  the  brcalK 
•'most  gone  from  her  body  ;  an'  Arabellar  a'most  forgits  the  infant 
in  her  arms,  an'  a-nigh  drops  him,  so  wishful  was  her  to  help 
Twinch.     But  tliey  pigs  they  turned  tail,  scampered  past  the 
lady,  an'  would  \a\t  run  goodness  knows  where  but  that  'Liibi 
standin'  at  the  gate,  turned  'cm  into  her  missis's  garden. 

"Arabellar,  tcH  'cc  fcythcr  as  I  wants  him  to  help  catch  the 
pigs,"  cries  the  dear  lady  ;  an"  tho  girl  her  runs  into  the  housc-placc 
where  Elisha  were  havnn'  his  dinner ;  but  for  arl  that  he  leat'^es  ha 
food,  tho"  he  be  a  bit  pickish  wi"  his  vittles,  an"  out  he  runs,  fiMlered, 
by  his  Benny. 

When  "em  got  into  Miss  Twinch's  garden,  lor,  'twere  «  sight 
see  1    There  be  they  two  contrayrie  beasles  a-rampagin'  arl  over 
prully  Rower  beds,  an"  in  an'  out  the  shrubs,  wi'  'Uibeth  an'  h« 
missis  a-skerryin'  arter  em',     UY  that  Elisha  calls  out —  i 

"Slop  "em  that  way,  Benny  1"     Bui,  la  I  they  pigs  were  tha»^ 
knowin'  they  gives  Benny  the  go-bye,  an'  bolts  past  he  wi'  a  lively 
grunt.    Then  there  were  a  reg'lar  game  o'  catch  who  can,  as  thi 
sayin'  is,  wi'  arl  they  fower  in  hot  pursoot  of  they  pigs. 

By'mbyc  Wilson's  baker  boy  he  comes  in  to  gale  wi'  his 
full  o'  bread-loaves. 

"  Put  'ee  basket  into  the  house  porch,  Fred,  and  help  us  catch 
these  horrid  things,"  seis  Miss  Twinch.  Het  be  now  quite  out  o' 
breath,  an'  pantin',  poor  soul.  So  Fi^d  he  puts  down  hi»  tMd, 
an'  he  runs  this  way  an'  that,  seemin"  to  enjoy  the  sport  rayihw  than 
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Now,  the  good  lady  her  had  a  special  flower  bed,  where  her  had 
put  in  some  pertickerler  good  plants,  an'  cos  as  the  fowls  gels  loose 
now  an'  agin — an'  they  be  mortal  bad  gardeners — her  had  got  Mat 
to  fix  wire  round  to  purtecl  it  loiltc  ;  but  I'm  demed  if  one  o'  they 
bcastes  (an'  the  biggest  too)  didn't  make  (/nect  for  that  identical 
bed,  an' away  he  jumps  over  the  wire  into  the  midsl  of 'em,  an' Benny 
he  were  jest  behind ;  he  fails  right  atop  of  the  pig,  the  both  on  'cm 
crushing  the  pnatly  blossoms  as  were  comin'  up  'bout  foinc  ! 

But  Benny  he  were  plucky,  for  he  grabbed  that  rampagious  brute 
by  the  tail  an*  hind  leg,  an'  held  on  too  till  Klisha  come  up,  Tlie 
animal  were  screechin'  as  tho'  twere  bein'  killed,  but  EttiJia  hauls 
him  up  an'  carries  him  off  to  the  pig-slye. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  as  the  sayin'  is,  t'other  beast  were 
soon  ketched  when  her  missed  her  mate.  They  be  mortal  sociable- 
loike,  be  pigs,  an'  'em  did  foine,  they  two.  Them  made  flesh  jest 
'bout,  an'  turned  the  scale  at  'leven  score  the  piece  when  Butcher 
Stone  bought  'em  ;  an'  Miss  Twinch  'er  were  jest  proud  on  them 
beastes,  an'  so  were  'Liibeth  ;  it  a'mosl  broke  their  hearts  to  part 
wi'  'em,  they  got  that  tame  and  Mendly.  But,  lor,  as  I  sezs  to  (he 
gal  when  I  see  her  whimperin",  "What  be  pigs  for  but  to  turn  into 
bacon?    Tis  their  nalur',  'Lizbelh  ;  'lis  their  nalur'." 

PEN LEV  BEYDu 
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ANVON'E  who  knows  aughl  of  literature  Troin  the  Ubraiun'i 
standpoint  will  know  that  there  is  a  large  class  of  nadoi 
which  cocDcs  under  the beadtng  of  "countr)-  readers."  andihx  tk 
Uites  of  this  class  arc  as  diSWent  from  those  of  town  readms 
coumry  w  is  different  front  town  air,  and  as  couatiy  life  is  di&RM 
from  town  life.  It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  add  that  the  coiinor 
reader  b  again  ntodified  by  the  drcumstanccs  of  the  oounuy  jad 
countryside  which  he  inhabits,  that  be  is  itot  the  same  in  Scotland  » 
be  is  in  England  or  as  he  b  in  Ireland,  and  that  he  is  not  the  ame 
in  ooe  put  of  Scotland  as  in  another,  in  one  part  of  £ogl3nd 
as  in  another,  in  ooe  part  of  Ireland  a;*  in  others.  Keeping  in  vie*. 
however,  all  the  diflerences  which  country  and  which  countryside 
prodoce,  I  rcnmrc  to  mainuin  that  one  "  couittry  reader  "  of  what- 
ever countT)-  and  Khate%-cr  countryside  has  more  in  common  with 
another  country  reader,  though  he  be  the  most  remote  from  him  i 
space,  than  he  has  with  the  ncarcu  "  town  "  reader ;  this  being 
result  of  the  circumstance  that  wliat,  broadly  speaking  all  tc 
readers  have  in  common  is  the  feature  that  they  read  what  is  the  talk 
of  the  town  at  the  lime  being ;  whereas,  contrariwise,  the  mark  of 
count!)-  readers  tlic  wide  world  over  would  seem  to  be  that  they  read 
nhai  tiax  ceased  to  be — if  ever  it  was— the  talk  of  the  town,  lliis, 
at  all  cvcnti.,  is  the  oonviction  which  has  been  (breed  upon  me  in  the 
course  of  perusal  of  diaries  Englbh,  Scotch,  and  Irish.  At  this 
moment  I  have  beside  me  the  diary  of  an  Irish  gentleman,'  which, 
interesting  as  it  is  in  many  respects,  »  to  my  feeling  of  crowning 
interest  only  in  showing  what  "a  cMgtoreadcr  -  in  Ireland  b  ;  1 
cannot  bring  it  over  ro>-self  to  s.^-  w^^^Biis  Irishman  was  among 
us  yesterday,  though  he  is  not  ^fcd*y.     Here  is  an  entry 

dated  Mav  14,  1859,  which  brin«s^^jW^"  coumry"aapect  0* 
his  life,  and  the  store*  of  reading  '4^^  i^^V  "uld  draw  on : 
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■  "  Began  barking  oaks  tO'day.*  ...  It  U  pleasant  to  poke  about  in 
the  glen,  ajid  to  hear  the  dash  of  the  naterfaH  some  twenty  yards 
beneath  my  feet ;  thence  to  pass  to  the  north  brake,  marking  trees 
and  amuse  myself  with  fancying  a  resemblance  between  it  and 
Boccaecio's  tangled  brake  in  the  tale  of  Sigtsmunda  and  Guiscarda' 
In  what  follows  we  get  another  picture  of  country  life  as  it  is  not, 
surely,  peculiar  to  Ireland  and  Kilcascan,  and  yet  with  once  and 
again  a  something  about  it  which  is  peculiarly  Irish  and  Kilcascanish. 
The  entry  is  dated  August  a;,  1870,  and  runs  :  "A  minute  and  faith- 
ful diary  of  each  day's  existence  in  this  secluded  place  would  be  a 
record  of  dull  vegetation.  Up  in  the  morning  at  seven  or  eight 
o'clock — toilette  sufficiently  bucolic— post-boy  (whose  arrival  is  the 
great  event  of  the  day)  with  letters  from  political  correspondents  [you 
are  not  surprised,  I  imagine,  to  find  that  the  Irish  country  reader  is 
a  politician]  or  letters  begging  for  pecuniary  subscriptions— breakfast 
— answer  letters  if  answers  are  required ;  if  not,  poke  about  the  place 
maAtng  war  on  the  thistles  with  a  little  instrument  which  I  am 
told  is  called  a  'spud ' ;  read  some  old  volumes  in  default  of  some- 
thing new,  Scott's  tiovtU,  Grallan's  speeches,  odds  and  ends  of  other 
books  ;  meditate  on  Home  Government,  and  note  the  l.ntest  objec- 
tions thereto  for  reply ;  commuiiicatc  information  on  the  sutijcct  to 
some  friend  who  intends  to  write  or  speak  about  it ;  think  suddenly 
of  some  old  joke ;  here's  one  for  insUnce."  (In  faimcssto  the  book 
I  do  not  reproduce  it.  It  will  be  found  there  under  the  given  dale.] 
"  Wander  along  the  river  banks,  looking  at  the  inroads  of  the  fioods, 
and  grumbling  at  the  financial  embarrassments  which  cfTectually  debar 
me  from  feticing  off  the  mischief ;  ramble  through  the  woods  and 
see  with  satisfaction  the  unusually  vigorous  growths  the  youtig  oaks 
ha\e  made  this  year— presently  ask  myself  why  1  should  care  much 
about  the  matter,  as  I  cannot  now  have  more  than  a  few  years  to 
live ;  then  the  mind  flashes  back  to  lonj;-past  days,  capriciously 
ftislening  for  a  few  moments  on  events  that  have  no  connection  with 
each  other — thoughts  of  dead  friends,  relatives,  and  enemies  follow — 
accompanied  in  many  cases  by  a  pr.iycr  for  their  souls  ;  a  general 
sense  of  feebleness  reminds  mc  that  I  am  no  longer  young  [this  is 
fourteen  j-ears  before  the  end]— retire  to  my  study— read  nen-s- 
papers,  &c.— read,  talk,  till  bedtime.  So  passes  my  monotonous 
life ;  the  next  day  arrives  without  .iny  marked  variation  in  its 
course.  .  .  ." 

^B  ■  I  would  h«re  uy,  ihat  itliet«  dots  occur  in  my  ()uotations  fiom  Mr.  Dauni 
tiKy  arc  not  minci  but  bit  dBU£h(«'i.  Mlu  Daunt  gbet  much,  lul  she  dots  aot 
-■-eall. 
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Howbeii  the  next  cnby  begins  :  "  Accompanied  tnf  ton  aad ! 
^an  to  BanptJfc 

This  Irishnun  Is,  it  is  nov  nuile  manifest,  a  laniiowner,  a 
Cubolic,  2  Katiorulist,  and  a  sportsman.  Tliat  U  a. 
which  an  English  countryside  or  a  Scotch  countiyside  couM  vxa^ 
pnxhwe,  and  yet — I  wtdi  to  emphasise  ihis — tiiking  ibis  Irishmu 
not  OQ  any  ooe  side  of  his  character,  but  as  a  whol^  note 
hriy  taking  him  in  his  wholeness  as  a  country  reader,  there  is 
nattiiBg  IB  the  world  vhkfa  he  is  less  liJte  Uun  a  town  reader, 
the  town  jMA  diat  reader  inhabit  be  an  Irish  town  ;  and  dnc 
acarcdy  anything  which  he  is  nvore  like  than  another  countrr 
dioagfa  the  oountiy  which  that  reader  inhabit  be  England  ot 
SoalkixL  This  is  seen  in  hb  choice  of  books,  which, 
ftcconfing  to  the  number  of  them,  louclied  on  by  Iiim  in  this 
&0  into  groups  as  follows:  (■)  history,  (a)  theology,  (3)  m: 
lanicsi  (4}  6ction,  (5)  poetry.  I  shall  allude  more  especially  to 
bOmrs  to  the  works  read  by  him  in  his  adult  &^  It  is  clear  tied 
be  nost  have  read  many  books  before  attaining  to  ripe 
■*  Childhood,"  be  chromcles  in  one  place,  "  of  which  I  have  a 
distinct  lecoflection,  n-as  passed  by  me  partly  in  jny  grandra. 
bouse  in  TtaOattore,  pattly  at  Kilcascm.  ,  .  .  There  were  two 
in  my  grandmother's  house  containing  a  brgc  number  of  boob. 
They  were  always  kept  locked,  and  the  key  was  now  and  again 
enmsted  to  me  as  a  reward  of  good  conduct.  ...  I  rambled 
adStitmn  through  a  sea  of  Tcry  miKellaneous  literature.  Among 
ihe  authors  were  Swil^  Dryden,  Shakespeare,  Mtllon,  Roltin, 
Addison,  Steele,  Pope,  Goldsmilh,  Johnson,  Cumberland,  M<^icie, 
Puffendor^  and  many  others.  There  was  a  neat  pile  of  unbound 
plays,  which  had  doubtless  seen  their  day  at  the  Dublin  theatres 
during  the  last  century,  and  which,  I  suppose,  had  come  into  out 
possession  while  my  grandralhcr  was  somehow  connected  wiUi 
Smock  Alley  Playhouse."  [Tliis  connection  is  explained  in  a  foot- 
note as  thus  :  "  He  had  become  lessee  of  it  on  the  non-payment  of 
a  Urge  sum  of  money  which  he  had  lent  IJaly.  the  manager."] 

No  one  wiU  imagine  that  the  cbil'l^adUie  insidcs  of  all  these 
books,  but  he  probably  read  the  ouiaj^HU"".  »nd  some  persons 
know  (though  most  do  not)  bow  *^^W?"*~*  '"  after-life  is 
ererted  by  the  books  the  outsidesoT  "^^ren  r«.d.  "'Para. 
disc  Lost.'    By  Milton.    \\T«,  a  pfi  »ittlc  chM  known  to 

me.   The  pitcousn«s  of  Jjthin,  f  ^^  '"^o  i""  ^houghu 

r.  ■  .-.f^^r    -I  ^MDo  tiiai  he  imputed 

before,  and  his  regret  of ^     -^r...   1  ^^^  i 

the  blame  of  it  to  Mjij 
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To  follow  now  the  country  reader  who  U  the  subject  of  ihs 
sketch,  through  bis  course  of  reading.  As  stated,  history  occupies 
liim  most.  He  reads  it  as  »TiHcn  by  Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  and 
Irishmen,  and  as  dealing  with  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  He 
has  a  not  unpardonable  preference  for  it  m  written  by  Irishmen  and 
as  dealing  with  Ireland.  That  will  soon  become  very  evident ; 
meanwhile  it  shall  be  recorded  that  Macauby  finds  favour  with  him, 
and  the  obsenation  jxisscd  on  ^^acnuIay  by  an  English  papist 
("although  Macauhy  is  an  infidel  he  terms  our  religion  an  august 
and  fa&cinating  suiTcrstiiion,  which,  coming  from  an  infidel,  I  talcc 
as  a  high  compliment ")  leads  this  Irishman  to  soy:  "Macauby  is 
not  an  infidel.  It  is  easier  to  tell  from  his  writings  what  he  is  not 
than  what  he  is.  He  is  not  a  Catholic,  be  is  not  a  Puritan,  he  is 
not  a  Calvinisl.  Venturing  a  very  diffident  guess,  I  should  burmisc 
that  ho  is  some  sort  of  Presbyterian  .  .  .  one  of  those  whom 
O'Connell  happily  termed  'honorary  members  of  Christianity.'" 
This  entry  is  dated  July  >i,  1S51.  Under  date  March  6,  1858, 
there  is  the  following  : — "  Read  Macaulay's  '  Essays  on  Hallam's 
Histor>'.'  .  .  .  Macauhy  lias  performed  a  marvellous  lilerary  feat ; 
he  has  made  history  as  amusing  as  a  Wavcrley  novel." 

Here  is  another  entrj%  the  date  of  it  being  May  16,  1868  : 
"  Read  a  good  deal  of  Macaulay's  captivating  '  History  of  England.' 
Id  his  entertaining  account  of  England  in  1685  he  comjiares  the 
past  and  present  rate  of  travelling  in  that  country.  Here  in  Ireland 
we  have  our  contrasts  also."  These  contrasts  are  forthwith 
described  at  some  length.  There  is  no  more  about  Macaulay's 
captivating  "  History  of  England."  There  is  what  follows  about  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  " History  of  Scotland"  (vide  entry  dated  June  18, 
1879).  "Reading  it  I  was  struck  with  a  point  of  resemblance  in 
the  govcmmenta]  management  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Unions."  The 
point  of  resembknce  is  set  forth. 

A  new  acquaintance  is  made.  "  Read,"  runs  an  entry  dated 
December  It,  1S61,  "an  entertaining  tittle  book,  'The  Leaders  of 
Public  Opinion  in  Ireland.'  .  .  .  The  author  is  a  Protestant,  but 
he  is  also  a  Nationalist.  He  worships  Oratian,  who,  as  I  once  said 
to  his  son,  is  my  political  pairon  saint."  Belonging  to  the  same  year 
there  is  this  entry  ;  "  The  clever  author  of '  The  Leaders  of  Public 
Opinion  in  Ireland  *  confounds  O'Conneirs  private  tribute  with  the 
Rq>calrcnl."  An  interesting  discovery  Is  recorded  on  March  7,  iSGj: 
"  I  have  found  out  who  the  author  (of '  Leaders  of  Public  Optnion 
in  Ireland ')  is.  He  b  a  Mr.  Lecky.  I  reiiewed  the  work  as  a  hbour 
love  in  the  Coi-k  Examinir,  being  anxious  that  the  brilliant  ability 
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ofx  young  Protestant  Nationalist  should  receive  ap[: 
Full  of  gratitude  for  the  review,  the  author  writes  to 
editor.  ...  He  saj-s  that  bis  national  principles  are  neither  iffi 
knoifn  nor  unpopular  in  Trinity  College  as  the  reviewer 
suppose." 

Dated  ten  years  later  is  this  :  "  Keccived  a  presentation  i 
LccJty's  '  Leaders  of  Public  Opinion  in  Ireland.*  The  writer  ti 
doubt  whether  CConncU  was  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  Irchott 
used  to  be  said  of  Rob  Roy  that  be  was  ■  owrc  bad  for  blcsstng, : 
owre  gudc  for  bannii%.'  So  far  as  0'Conncll'.i  public  career ' 
concerned,  he  is  certainly  'owrc  gudc  for  banning,"  ifttwvreo 
for  his  services  in  prescr^'ing  citiancipation  from  the  diairbai4| 
the  veto."  ■ 

To  the  world  at  large  Mr.  Led:y  is  less  known  as  the  Eudm 
"  Leaders  of  Public  Opinion  in  Ireland "  than  as  the  anthn| 
another  book.  That  other  boc4c  is  read  in  course  of  time  M 
diarist.  Here  is  his  memorandum  on  it — it  bearj  date  Jm? 
igjg  :_"  Read  Lccky's 'History  of  Engbnd  in  the  iSth  Ceom 
On  the  whole  a  very  valuable  and  interesting  work.  .  .  .  tlJ 
a  good  di^l  to  say  about  the  Itith  Civil  War  of  i64r.  H^ 
in  other  parts  of  his  book,  hs  elTeaivcly  exposes  the  moliga 
falsehood  of  Frou<le.  .  .  .  I«:ky's  work  is  not  only  valuable 
its  matter,  but  aitractire  from  its  lively  and  clastic  style.  Lei 
talks  of  the  sute  of  morality  in  England  and  Scodand  in  the  iX 
century-.  ...  In  Irehnd  the  position  of  the  Protestant  upi 
classes  was  highly  iinfavoutablc  to  good  morals.  The  penal  b 
placed  a  bounty  upon  crimes  committed  against  ihc  remnants 
Catholic  property,  and  against  the  domestic  peace  of  Cathc 
families.  .  .  .  There  was  a  feeling  of  insecurity  in  the  landed  till 
derived  from  confi^oilion.  All  these  causes  produced  a  rcdde 
dare-devil  charactt-r  in  the  Protestant  aristocracy,  ..." 

It  being  remembered  that  the  writer  is  here  a  Nationalist,  I  C 
in  it  the  true  note  of  the  country  reader.  The  same  tiling  appc; 
to  me  to  be  true  of  such  an  entry  as  this,  much  earlier  in  tim 
"  Our  papers  liave  an  extract  from  Sir  Archibald  Alison's  •  Hisior 
asserting  that  Father  Malhew's  lempernncc  rr.ovcmcnt  was  an  cngi 
for  the  collection  of  the  repeal  rent,  '  VoiLt  justcment  comme  i 
dcrit  I'histoiie.' "  Town  readers  do  not  express  themselves  in  F/cnc 
and  express  themselves,  peilnp^,  a  little  more  violently.  Toi 
readers,  too,  have  scarce  the  time  to  read  once,  much  less  twit 
such  books  as  some  of  those  which  this  counlry  reader  read.  Und 
date  September  13,   1 35 3,  there  is  this  memorandum  :—"  Read 
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book  by  a  Mr.  Bennett,  of  Candon,  C3ll«d  '  A  History  of  Bandon.* . . . 
ll  has  some  triSing  particularsoftbeandcntO'Muirillysor  Hurleys." 
These  particulars  arc  given  at  some  length,  and  )-et  the  matter  docs 

tnot  end  there.  Six  years  later  there  is  the  following  entry  :— "  Read 
the  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  Bennett's  '  History  of  BandorL* 
There  is  an  appendix  devoted  to  the  Bernards  of  Palace  Anne,"  To 
the  Bernards  of  Palace  Anne  the  diarist  forthwith  devotes  a  para- 
paph  retailing  among  other  matter  what  led  to  the  "  disinherison  " 
of  one  of  their  number.  That  choice  word,  "disinherison,"  he  uses 
with  Bacon,  Clarendon,  and  Jeremy  Taylor. 

All  is  not  good  in  the  country  reader.  He  is  apt  (be  his  country 
and  countryside  what  it  will)  to  put  the  small  before  the  great  upon 
occasion.  Burke  by  this  diarist  is  only  mentioned  in  connection 
with  a  Dr.  Wilson,  a  kinsman  of  his  own  on  the  mother's  side 
Burke's  "friendly  feeling"  to  Dr.  Wilson  is  chronicled.  One  can 
imagine  ihat  such  a  reader  hugely  enjoyed  the  gossiping  \'amhagcn 
who  is  meinioncd  by  him  in  connection  with  a  story  of  Queen 
Victoria.  As  a  country  reader  this  Irishman  has  time  to  read  that 
most  important  part  of  bistoiy  which  is  shut  up  in  biognphies.  liow 
varied  in  kind  arc  the  biographies  which  he  reads  may  be  gathered 
from  the  three  entries  given  below ;  "  Kead  '  Memoirs  of  Miles 
Byrne,'  a  Wexford  '  rebel '  of  1 798." '  "  Read  Burton's  interesting 
'Lives  of  Lord  Lovat  and  Forbes  of  Culloden.*  His  stories  of 
Scotch  hard  drinking  could  be  matched  in  Ireland."  "  Read  Lord 
Brougham's  'Statesmen.'  .  .  ■  He  approvingly  quotes  Hume  to 
the  effect  that  there  arc  three  descriptions  of  persons  who  must 
be  considered  beyond  the  reach  of  argument  ...  an  English 
Whig,  who  asserts  the  reality  of  the 'Popish  Plot';  an  Irish 
Catholic  who  denies  the  massacre  in  1641  ;  and  a  Scotch  Jacobite 
who  maintains  the  innocence  of  Mary  Qnccn  of  Scots.  ..." 
"As  to  the  alleged  Irish  m.issacrc  in  IO^r,  we  may  fairly  deny  it 
on  the  ground  of  insufficient  proof,"  adds  Mr.  Dnnnt. 

Bookn  that  have  been  read  by  all  of  us  have  not  been  read 
by  this  di.irist ;  on  the  oilier  hand,  hocks  ha%-c  been  read  by 
him  tliai  have  not  been  read  by  all  of  us.  Here,  again,  is  seen 
the  tnie  mark  of  the  country  reatlcr.  He  has  read  .Sir  Anthony 
Wcldon's  "Court  of  King  Jameii,"  and  jubilantly  cites  from  it  a 
pass.igc  which  b«rs  out  the  character  which  he  himself  attributes 
to  that  monarch,  "the  crowned  miwncimi,"  as  he  calls  him,  with 
an  indignant  gird  at  the  translators  of  the  Diblc  to  whom  the  King 
Fas  "that  sanctilied  person." 

>  More  is  told  cf  Milct  Byrne  under  cinte  Ausuii  5,  1S65. 
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He  has  read  Plowden's  "Review  of  Irebnd,"  and  nukei  m 
intci«ung  ciiatioiu  from  it,  one  being  the  pledge  of  the  CniiBl 
Irishmen,  ihc  other  the  pledge  of  t(ve  Orangemen.  "  1  hare  bee^' 
he  says,  "  slowly  aod  carefuU/  reading  Colonel  I>unnc's  Blac  Bosk 
on  Irish  Taxalioos."  Hete  follows  some  language  not  quilc  of  ibe 
mildcsC  on  clainn  made  "under  tlK  convenient  des^;natioa  of  'tk 
Empire.' " 

Praise  is  tempered  by  censure  in  what  follows  : — "  A.  M.  SuBitiA 
generally  excellent  boA  [name  not  given]  ha^  some  defects.  Heil 
mi-itaken  when  he  says  O'ConncU  nc\-er  defined  the  eiasx  mtanK 
of  Repeal  which  he  demanded  ..."  AAei  having  read  HaQii^ 
he  reads  Dulfy.  The  following  is  dated  May  3,  i  SSa  ;  "  Read  or 
Duffy's  clmcr  'Bird's- Eye  View  of  Irish  History.'  Among  cdw 
ileitis  noted  by  him  is  the  degrading  lact  that  in  great  numbers  cf 
Irish  schools  Irish  history  is  iktf  uught  and  English  history  «  taagtil. 
How  English  writers,  even  those  who  intend  to  be  fair,  treat  [tiih 
history  is  curiously  exemplilied  by  the  mode  in  which  Hallam  (itati 
the  scandalous  confinnation  of  Croiawcllian  confUcations  I7 
Charles  II." 

I[  can  hardly  bo  needrul  to  say  tlut  he  reads  the  new^pen. 
The  7)m»docs  not  come  his  way  e\'er}'  day,  but  it  comes  sometimct. 
and  sometimes  he  reads  it  with  a  smile;  tv'f&  his  comment  under 
date  Llecember  13,  1865.  "Someone"  sends  him  a  copy  of  tbe 
Tablet  of  January  19,  1867.  I'hcro  is  a  leading  article  in  it  which 
displeases  him.  He  sees  upon  occasion  the  Sa>lsmaH  and  the 
CaltdoniaH  Mtnuty,  lie  has  memoranda  on  these  papen.  He 
docs  not  subscribe  for  any  of  them.  Perhaps  he  subscribes  foe  one 
or  other  of  the  native  papers ;  there  is  tiotliing  said  on  tin's  iub)cct. 
ilc  has  been  in  his  day  a  contributor  .to  the  Nation,  and  in  hit  day 
has  offered  counsel  to  the  Nation's  editor,  as  is  seen  from  the 
following :  "  The  writers  in  the  Nation  have  been  recommending 
Irishmen  to  cuhivate  French  rather  than  British  sympathy."  Sorwu 
an  entry  dated  December  31,  1S43.  "I  have  written,"  we  ojc  totd 
further,  "  to  C.  C.  Duffy,  recommending  a  more  prudent  mode  of 
treating  Ireland's  foreign  pohcy  than  his  journal  has  heretofore 
adopted."  This  counsel  goes  to  Dublin  from  Kilcascan,  Tlie 
writer  has  his  home  at  Kilcascan ;  at  Dublin  he  lias  "my  hotel" 

Next  to  history,  it  has  been  said,  theology  interests  this  country 
gcnilenian  of  Ireland.  Of  Protestant  parentage,  he  lias  become  a 
Roman  Catholic.  The  story  of  his  change  of  foilh,  as  told  by  hiiB- 
self,  is  highly  interesting.  It  shall  only  be  touched  on  here  in  so  &t 
as  it  was  affected  by  his  reading.    AVriiing  of  his  childhood,  he 
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>-s  : — "  I  had  a  straugc  mysterious  j'caroing  after  the  Catholic 
Church.  FltJ^geralcl,  my  Catholic  tutor,  knew  nothing  of  this,  so 
closely  did  I  hoard  my  secret."  Again : — "  In  theology  I  was  trained 
to  read  daily  a  chapter  of  the  Old  Testament  and  a  chapter  of  the 
New.  I  was  taught  Mann's  catechism,  and  I  ]>rivately  studied  the 
Douay  catechism,  which  I  found  in  the  library.  .  .  ." 

Much  of  the  period  of  bis  life  from  the  age  of  twenty-one  to 
thirty-one  was,  we  arc  told,  occupied  with  politics,  but  it  is  added  : — 
"  I  also  read  some  theological  works,  including  Bossuct'^  '  Aver- 
tissements  aux  Protestants '  and  his  '  Variations,' "  "  Read  the 
Reverend  S.  R.  Mailland's  excellent  work  on  the  Dark  Ages,"  runs 
an  entry  dated  October  i,  1848.  "He  mentions  that  the  first 
Concordance  of  the  Scriptures  was  compiled  by  Hugo  dc  S.  Cbaro, 
a  Dominican  friar,  afterwards  a  cardinal.     Hugo  died  in  iz6i." 

Heterodox  books  are  not  ignored.  The  diarist  reads  Strauss's 
"  Life  of  Jesus,''  and,  as  his  daijghier  mentions  in  a  bracket,  reviews 
It  at  some  length.  This  review  U  not  given,  but  there  is  given  a 
scarcely  edifying  passage  on  Dr.  Strauss's  domestic  history.  A 
country  life  is  apt  to  foslcr  a  love  of  scandal,  also  a  love  of  gos«ip. 
One  is  not  quite  surprised  to  come  upon  the  phrase,  "  One  day  old 
Mrs.  Smith,  of  Dunow,"  or  the  following,  dated  May  t,  1854,  and 
beginning,  *'  Read  Kcnclm  Digby's  *  Compituro.'  In  '  Compitum ' 
Mr.  Digby  gives  an  account  of  the  feelings,  not  the  reasonings,  which 
eventuated  in  his  conversion  to  Catliolicity.  The  narrative  is 
tender  and  beautiful,  and  possesses  a  peculiar  interest  for  mc  from 
the  local  descriptions  it  contains  of  scenes  in  the  King's  County, 
which  I  knew  formerly  in  boyhood.  I  was  then  acquainted  rather 
intimately  with  his  rcbtives,  the  Stcpne>'s,  of  Durrow.  One  day  old 
Mrs.  Smith,  of  Durrow  (aunl  to  the  WaUrloo  Marquis  of  Anglcsea), 
visited  my  grandmother  'Wilson  with  the  news  'that  Kenelm  liad 
become  a  papist.'  This  inlelligencc  was  not  received  with  the 
feeling  of  horror  which  perliaps  was  expected  by  the  really  excellent 
old  lady  by  whom  it  was  told." 

What  follows,  .IS  a  whole,  is  more  worth  reading:  "Read  the 
Rev.  Mnzicrc  IJrady's  excellent  pamphlet,  demonstrating  the  false- 
hood of  the  Slate  Church  advocates  who  pretend  that  the  Irish 
Catholic  hierarchy,  save  two  prelates,  became  Protestants  at  the 
'  Reformation.'  Dr.  Brady  proves  that  the  whole  hierarchy,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Hugh  Curwen,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  lived  and 
died  Catholics.  .  .  ." 

One  more  extract,  illustrating  the  theological  bias  of  the  writer, 
und  what  I  caiinot  but  think  his  ptaiscworthy  moderation  of  speech, 
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kpoMfble  to  "poke'aiiMlv  books  ma  torn  boose,  brtOeAiai 
to  not  w  oflen  done  there  as  m  *  eonptry  bocac  **  I  ny  Id  «mk 
myteU,"  runs  an  cntiy  doted  Sgptemba  sC  1S77,  "  by  poldBB 
tome  old  bocdu  .  .  .  Lord  ChataStid'%  ablcv 
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Ribjett.'*     The  "ihnri>  mof—it  is  very  sharp — is  giveo,>Ddat 
diarist  goes  on  :  "I  found  that  in  the  A/mamacA  Littirain  lot  i 
in  which  the  French  comptln  ascribes  to  tbc  Irish  Judge 
a  witticism  commonly  ascribed  to  Cunan."     The  witticism  is 

JoiinuUs  have  an  attraction  for  this  reader,  and  he  iIht''*" 
having  read  Swift's  Journal  to  Stella.  Ooe  would  like  to  bw" 
what  he  thought  of  it,  but  the  enti>-,  as  published,  runs  r 
Swift's  Journal  to  SlcUo."  Carlylc  is  read  in  all  country  pbce^ 
was  read  at  Kllcascan.  "  Read  again— I  bdict-e,  at  the  end  of 
yews— Cailyle'9  queer  tract  on  *  Hcto-W'orahip '  "—so  nins  the  open- 
Ing  of  the  cnti)' dated  June  1,  1883,  in  the  course  of  wbicb  the  writtr 
miccumb*  to  a  (Mission  of  fury,  directed  against  Carlyle.  In  fact,  he 
becomes  forty  years  younger  over  the  "queer  tract  on  'Hcto- 
Wonliip.'"  A  later  entry  <date  October  »4,  1885).  nms  :— "The 
(lapers  give  copious  extract*  from  Ffoudc's  life  of  the  quack  philo- 
sopher, Thomas  Ciilylc.  Carlylc  disparages  Mr.  Gladstone,  calls 
him  a  man  without  true  insight  into  the  reality  of  things,  and  000- 
tcmptuously  snys,  '  J'oor  I'haniasm  ! '    This  is  really  too  bad." 

There  is  more  in  this  rather  painfully  ironical  vein.  Carly1e*i 
"Tout  in  Ireland  "  h.id  been  read  before,  it  would  seem,  from  what 
Mows,  if  wc  arc  not  10  conclude  that  the  »"l«r  contented  hinacK 
with  what  he  read  of  that  work  in  the  /^afit"-  An  early  entry  (date, 
June  34.  1883),  mns  :  "  Read  in  the  A'""""  e«™=»»  '•*'™  Cariylc'i 
•  Diary  of  an  Irish  Tour.'  The  hospital^"'^^*^'*'*''''^.  "**^ 
received  he  repays  wiih  ingratitude  and  "   ~^""  "'™"    "" 

brutality  vas  the  ideal  of  Ms  adorati,.,, 
was  incapable  of  sympathy  with  (h^- 
"truKle  of  an  opprtssed  i>copJe  to  rw 
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gentleman  better  than  llic  writings  of  Cailylc.  Of  ihem  is  Hugh 
Miller,  of  th«m  is  Ramsay,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  entries  under 
dates  December  i6,  1861,  and  Auj^ust  33,  1887.  Hugh  Miller, 
according  to  the  Irishman,  tells  a  ghost  story  well  That  praise  is 
worth  something  from  a  man  who  tells  a  ghost  story  excellently. 
Kanisay  Iclls  stories,  some  of  which  have,  according  to  the  diarist, 
their  analogues  in  Irebnd.  These  analogues  are  given.  Under 
date  August  33,  1S87,  there  is  this  entry  : — "My  son  and  his  wife 
have  just  returned  from  Scotland.  They  bring  Chambers's  '  Tradi- 
tions of  Edinburgh.'  Inter  aiia.  Chambers  records  the  discon- 
tinuance of  Sedan  chairv."  Here  follows  llie  iiot  unusuAl,  "  I 
remember," 

Country  readers  are  provcibially  eclectic  in  the  matter  of  Cction, 
and  the  Irish  country  gentleman  whose  diary  is  here  under  con- 
sideration is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  There  are  not  wanting  entries 
on  Scott,  Here  is  one  of  ihcm  : — "  I.ookud  tliroiigh  Scott's  'Tales 
of  a  (JtandEather.'  The  story  of  muckle-moulhed  Meg  has  an  Irish 
counterpart.  .  .  ."  Tlie  Irish  counterpart  is  given.  Here  is 
another  : — "  LooJsi^d  through  my  old  favourite  Waverlcy,  and  alighted 
on  the  pas3.ige  where  Charles  Edward  complains  of  the  extravagant 
requests  that  his  followers  daily  preferred  to  him.  O^Conoell  often 
mentioned  the  multitude  of  strange  requests  he  frequently  received." 

Some  of  these  requests  arc  instanced  Notice,  by  the  way,  the 
Irish-English  style  of  that  sentence  on  O'ConncIl. 

A  good  story  is  told  of  Walter  Scott.  Here  is  the  clue  to  tt : — 
"  I  can't  be  sure  about  it ;  go  and  ask  Bexetidge."  ( ViJt  entry  March 
13,  1851.)  It  becomes  incidentally  evident  that  the  diarist  has  read 
moat  of  the  W'averley  novels.  There  is  an  entry  on  the  notes  to 
"Tlie  Abbot,"  one  of  which  gains  a  peculiar  interest  for  this  Irish 
country  gentleman  from  the  circumsUnce  that  lie  has  dined  with  a 
lady  belonging  to  the  family  with  which  it  deals.  Under  date 
March  ag,  1866,  there  is  this :— "  Read  '  Rob  Roy'  again. . . .  What 
Scott  says  of  highwaymen  reminds  me  of  a  story  told  me  many  years 
ago  by  the  driver  of  the  Dublin  and  Limerick  coach."  The  stor)'  is 
of  course  appended. 

There  is  a  note  on  Disraeli  as  novdisl  under  date  January  16, 
1855.  It  runs:  "Read  Disraeli's  'Sybil.'  ...  He  tells  us  in  this 
book  that  infanticide  is  practised  as  extensively  and  legally  in 
England  as  it  is  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  ^\'hen  be  says 
'legally'  be  must  mean  that  the  crime  is  sanctioned  by  the  lex 
maris,  for  there  is  of  courae  no  statute  law  in  its  favour."  A  prior 
ir.emoiaiidum  (date  August  4,   1S50}  runs;    "It  appears  by  the 
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English  pipers  that  Rebecca  Smith  of  Chippenham  hu  beoi 
viicted  by  judge  Crcsswdl  of  poisoning  her  in&nt  She  confessed  I 
having  poboncd  eight  children  by  touching  her  breasts  vidi : 
She  ftts  sciiicnccd  to  death  ;  but  some  good  souts  at 
got  up  a  petition  for  mercy,  grounded  on  the  culprit's  'etoffiEn 
character." "  "  Read  Charlotte  Bronte's  capital  novel  ■  ViUetle' . . .' 
runs  an  entry  dated  May 4,  i8£o,  and  the  dtarist  proceeds:  "Tbii 
novel  about  a  school  reminds  me  of  Theresa  Daunt's  cxpcrieam'' 
Thercu  Uaunt's  experiences  are  forthwith  narrated.  ParalUi 
what  delight  the  country  reader. 

llic  native  novelists  meet  ¥riih  scant  mention.  Ktiss  Ed; 
is  only  touched  on  to  chronicle  this  : — "He  (Daniel  Ci 
fancied  that  Miss  Edgcwortb  intended  to  insult  him  by  nubii; 
Connal  the  name  of  the  rascal  in  her  story  of  Ormonde"  Stin 
Lo\'cr  is  named,  but  only  as  thus  (under  date  September  15, 1869):— 
"  Found  an  old  letter  of  my  own  with  a  «u>l  of  Sam  Lover's.  Mm- 
tng  him  one  day  in  London,  I  told  him  that  I  had  $e«n  in  Cbeha 
churchyard  a  potato  crop  growing  up  among  the  graves.  'Tint  ii 
death  in  the  pot,'  said  Ixn-er." 

Tlie  attitude  of  the  country  reader  towards  poetry  is,  it  is  cvidcal, 
all  the  world  over,  even  more  guarded  than  is  his  attitude  tonnb 
prose.  That  being  so,  1  imagine  that  no  one  will  hear  with  surprise 
that  ihcic  is  no  modem  poctt;  touched  on  in  these  jounuls  excepting 
that  trhich  had  made  its  name  and  Tame  in  the  writer's  boyhood, 
and  even  that  is  mentioned  without  enthusiasm.  The  diarist  is  not 
a  lover  of  poetry  (query — How  many  country  gentlemen  are  loren 
of  poetry  ?)  He  quotes  with  unrullled  temper  Macaulay's  expression 
in  connection  with  the  standing  of  poL-tsat  the  period  when  Johnson's 
literary  career  commenced  ("  All  that  is  squalid  and  miserable  vat^X 
now  be  summed  up  in  the  word  Potl"),  and  sets  forth  the  contempt 
felt  for  poets  "in  quarters  far  removed  from  London,"  telling  S 
curious  Irish  club-story  ("  A  poei  I  Then  we'll  bbckball  him  ")  and 
this  : — "  Maurice  of  Desmond,  a  Norman-Irish  chief,  went  to 
with  Dc  la  Poer  for  calling  him  a  poet." 

"  Moore  the  poiit "  is  mentioned  more  than  onco  in  this  diary, 
ab(r  wUl  as  Germans  say.  "Read,"  so  runs  the  opening  of 
entry,  dated  January  31, 1S53,  "extracts  in  the  papers  from  Lord  John 
Russell's  sketch  of  Moore  the  poet.  I  was  once  offered  an  introduc- 
tion to  Moore,  on,  1  think,  the  last  occasion  of  his  visiting  Dublin, 
which  I  very  stupidly  refused,  chiefly  from  a  feeling  of  indifference 
to  poetry.  I  recollect  bearing  O'Connell  account  for  Mootc's 
absence  from  the  Repeal  agitation  by  saying  that  he  was  wsty  jeakius 
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of  tlie  popular  ulenU  of  the  leaders.  '  Before  wc  appcnTcd  so  much 
upon  the  public  stage,'  saij  Dan,  'Tom  Moore  was  considered  the 
foremost  Catholic  lay  intellect  of  the  day.  He  was  jealous  of  losing 
that  pre-enoinenee.'" 

What  follows  is  dated  August  30,  1861.  "  Ran  tlirough  some  of 
Moore's  I)iar>'.  He  nientioiis,  under  dale  9th  April,  1821,  meeting 
Harry  Bushe  and  his  wife  at  Paris,"  Who  Harry  Bushe  was  is  told, 
and  there  follows,  as  usual,  a  btl  of  reminiscence.  It  begins :  "  I 
remember  when  a  child  of  six  years  old  being  with  the  Bushes  in 
Dublin  for  some  days." 

A  duel  story  told  by  Moor«  in  his  "  Diary  "  reminds  the  diarist 
of  another  duel  story.  That  other  duel  story  is  lold.  Years  later 
(dnle  of  entry  May  6,  1879)  wc  get  this;  "Much  excitement  in 
poetical  circles  about  Tom  Moorc'sccntcnary,  .  .  .  ^/ruyVj  of  poets 
and  poetry,  I  remember  a  cle^'cr  parody  of  Pope's  lines : 

If  Id  her  1J1UC  loroe  female  citort  fall. 

Look  on  hci  itet,  and  you'll  forget  Ihc^n  all  I " 

The  "clever"  parody  is  given. 

In  another  place  tlic  approaching  marriage  of  Lord  Mountcashcl 
"at  the  age  of  ninety-one  "  is  brought  to  book,  "Many  years,"  it  is 
jiointcd  out,  "  have  elapsed  since  Tom  Moore  inquired— 

Who  (ho  devil,  except  his  nutic. 
For  Lord  Mounicathcl  ckrct  a  carte? 

His  lordship,"  it  is  duly  added,  "has  now  discovered  someone  who 
cares  for  him." 

The  last  entrj-  dealing  with  Tom  Moore  again  represents  him  as 
the  satirist  of  noble  lords.  He  is  nowhere  in  these  memoirs  touched 
on  as  the  author  of  "  Irish  Melodies  "  or  of  "  Eastern  Tales." 

Byron  is  alluded  to  only  in  connection  with  a  friend  of  the  diarist, 
an  Englishman  named  Scott.  "Charles  Scott,"  it  is  chronicled, 
"  who  is  a  worshipper  of  Byron's  muse,  says  that  the  circumstance  of 
whicli  he  is  vainest  is  that  his  cousin-german,  Lady  Charlotte  Harley, 
received  the  poetical  homage  of  Lord  Byron,  who  inscribed  '  Childe 
Harold '  to  Jier  under  the  classic  designation  of '  lanthc.' " 

Similarly,  Burns  is  touched  on  only  in  one  note.  "  I  observe 
that  Leigh  Hunt  praises  Burns  for  wishing  Salan  penitent  and  re- 
leased from  his  den.  My  grandmother  Wilson  used  to  tell  a  story 
of  a  Prcsbyierbn  divine  who  introduced  this  sentiment  into  the 
pulpit.  Having  expatiated  on  the  resources  of  omnipotent  mercy,  and 
the  duty  of  praying  for  the  conversion  of  sinners,  the  preacher 
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proceeded  :  '  And  noo,  my  lien's,  let  us  pny  for  the  ocin 
ibe  iHiir  auld  dc'il.' " 

To  concladc    ^tax  is  CTctj^rliere  the  patTomsiiig  aniliide  di 
coaoti7  leader  towards  poeti;  U  seen  well  in  the  cue  of  lUi  1 
conntiy  genttemut  in  the  foUowing  nnguUr  entrjr,  wluch  bent  I 
October!,  iS&o  : — "Looked  into  a  voiomc  of  LoogfeUoir's  ] 
I  am  no  judge  of  poetry  and  dislike  it.     I  am  tberefbte 
wrong  in   expressing  dtsgast  at    the   queer    style    of 
Rhymes  are,  I  think,  a  nuisance,  but,  bad  as  it  [sie]  is,  ihj- 
octosyllaUcs  are  worse.    They  run  somewhat  thus  : 

The  i<)e*  w  rootii^  up  tbe  bul«y, 
1  l«ud  yc  not  thdi  %rmH  deAam  ? 
TIhm  oU  >o«t  nuke  (wM  haroe  t 
Co,  BOMOMi,  «iiH  Inra  thnn  ovt,  OT 
V.he  rn  Mowse  jrou  bfy  cMcaac, 
Kaidog  welu  U  Ihkfc  u  fingers. 

Now,  in  my  opinion,  this  son  of  oKtre  is  enougli  to  destroy  the  i 
interesting   narrative   or  the  description    of  the   most  tot 
scenery." 

In  the  opinion  of  some  other  persons  this  sort  of  criticism ' 
ha«  been  better  left  unpenned,     t  am  not  of  those  other  y 
fordoes  it  not  re%-ea]  what  many  another  entry  in  this  diary  re^-eak- 
the  attitude  towards  literature  of  a  very  6nc  and  not  at  all 
common  type  of  country  genllemsn? 

1X3A   [>'LJSTi;KJ(K~KttUKO.j 
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There']  9.  man  who  pUyi  a  p<ixi"&  &''Mi 

WhalcTci  he  nay  «y — . 
\Vhiisc  name  ix  x  gieal  mk)  migtit;  Duna 

Over  the  woiUl  to-dny. 
Who  lUnds  ai  eaw  where  otheit  (all, 

Where  other*  u'nk  can  iwito  : 
While  those  who  toil  »nil  »|Hn— yet,  all 

Work,  sma.\,  live,  die  for  him  ; 
Ilc'i  nn  abtoluie  ruler,  deny  ll  who  can, 

Our  modem  monaich.  King  Midiilcman. 

AN  cx-Judgc  of  the  Calcutta  High  Court  has  recently  pointed  out 
in  an  inlerealing  article  wliicli  appeared  in  the  Asiatic 
Quarltriy  Hmew,  that  prores^iona!  Thugs,  organised  bands  of 
dakaits,*  and  litred  bodies  of  trained  lattials  *  have  ceased  to  exist 
in  India  owing  to  the  British  administration  of  justice.  Life  and 
property  certainly  enjoy  a  security  never  bdbre  known  undci  any  of 
the  former  rulers  of  llie  counlr)-,  but  is  ihe  fax  Brilannita  an 
unmixed  blessing  to  the  jwople  of  India?  This  is  a  question  which 
naturally  wounds  the  amour-proprt  of  the  W*nf/c-Indians  who  arc 
responsible  for  the  govcnimcnl  of  the  countrj- ;  but  in  my  humble 
opinion  Ihe  parasite  middtemar),  nho  fattens  in  sLill  waters,  has 
worked  more  harm  to  defenceless  natives  ihan  the  display  of  phyacal 
strength  and  the  force  of  armed  lawlessness  which  cliatacterised  the 
actions  of  people  in  authority  during  centuries  of  Indian  rule.  Peace 
of  the  description  that  now  exists  in  Hindustan  is  very  demoralising, 
and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  people  are  becoming  more 
eflerminate  ihe  longer  they  remain  under  the  shadow  of  our  flag ; 
tnntti  is  then  created,  which,  as  Augu^lc  Comte  has  pointed  out,  is 
the  cause  of  political  con^'ul&ion  and  change. 

A  month  or  two  ago  a  speech  was  made  by  Mr.  Sayani,  in  ihe 
Covcmor-Cenenl's  Legislative  Council  Room  at  Calcutta,  during 
the  debate  on  the  Indian  Uudgct,  inwhidi  this  Muhammatlnn  gentle- 
man expatiated  on  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  people  in  the 
sat)ng  (golden  age)  of  the  Hindus.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
■  irghwjiyme.1.  '  Clibinen  engngal  for  riots, 
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,    water-storage  lakes,  the  anicuts  and  inigattoti  canals  are  in  iheinsclvw 
tt    monuments  of  the  golden  age. 

^        I  may  as  well  explain  to  the  English  reader  that  the  Hindus 

Kilivide  their  history  into  fouryit^s  or  ages  ;  and  in  their  tailras  it  is 

1^ asserted  tliat  ihescyugs  show  a  progressive  advancement  in  vice  and 

misery.     For  example,  in  the  sal-yug  (golden  age)  all  was  purilj", 

Klhc  life  of  a  man  being  passed  in  the  wot^hip  of  God  and  in 

V  universal  benevolence.    After  this  came  the  trtla-yug,  when  sin  was 

first  introduced  into  the  it'ortd.     The  third  was  called  the  dxitpar-yug. 

And  the  present  age  is  the  tali-yug^  in  which  all  is  supposed  to  be 

sin,   the   signs  of  the  kaii-yug  being    sorrow,   wretchedness,  and 

diseii«&     In  this  age  the  people  are  supposed  to  be  proud  and  vile, 

and  devoid  of  all  proper  feeling  towards  their  parents ;  the  Brahmans 

are  without  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Vcdas,  the  mixture  of  castes 

thas  commenced,  and  men  arc  steeped  in  sensuality.  The  women 
arc  also  supposed  to  be  universally  corrupt  at  heart,  caring  only  for 
pleasure-seeking.  The  rich  arc  pulTcd  out  with  their  own  pride,  and 
look  upon  themselves  as  the  s.ilt  of  the  earth  ;  and  the  Brahmans  bow 
down  (0  wealthy  Sudras  who  practise  usury  and  other  oppressive 
forms  in  their  business  transactions.  Well,  the  records  of  the  civil 
courts  in  cvcr^'  district  of  India  will  prove  that  the  above-mentioned 
prophecy  has  been  fulfilled  in  its  entirety,  bringing  ruin  in  its  train. 
^m  The  railways,  instead  of  lightening  the  burden  of  debt,  have 
helped  to  make  the  fortunes  of  middlemen  at  the  expense  of  the 
ryow.  And  yet  the  trading  classes  are  not  satisfied  with  what  lias 
already  been  done  for  ihem,  as  they  are  still  clamouring  for  further 
extension  in  the  railway  sj-stem,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
extract  from  the  E<OHomist  of  April  14.,  1S97  : — 

It  win  b«  rrmcnitfcrcil  that  in  rciponse  <a  ■  very  roasonALle  <]einiin>]  for  the 
eilenuon  of  riilwip,  put  forwaiU  by  the  lommtrdai  lemutHniiUs  both  in  India 
■nd  In  ihls  country,  llic  Secretary  or  Slnlc  oereed  (0  the  total  npeudilure  by  lh« 
Sute,  naA  by  oompinics  eimntntml  hy  (be  State,  o(  Ri.  aS,000,000  iluiint;  ihe 
thrtc  yean  1S96-97,  1S97-9S,  and  r89S-r899.  The  mnin  dciaiU  of  ihlji 
•xjKndliurc,  and  the  mnnncr  in  which  II  was  (o  have  \xta  Incuncd,  were  lelllcit 
■1  the  Railwny  Ginfetcncc  held  11  Simh,  under  the  prcddency  of  ihc  Viceroy,  in 
September  tut.     The  progmnme  adopted  wm  u  follow* : 

iSgS-ji  1897-8           189&-7 

Rx.  Rx.                Ri, 

Prom  tmpcdil  fiimli 5.405.300  6,410,000  5,980,100 

CapitM  oF  Indian  Railwny  Componiei    .    3,190,000  3,710,00a  4,r94.5aa 

Total 7Mi-l<^      10,130,000      10,174,700 

iS,ooo,Doa 
Caring  ilie  pMt  jtu  the  «ip«i»llture  incumd  against  ihis  foteoW  it  eajioctcd 
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to  usMirt  to  Rju$,a56,900  from  Impetial  funds,  RAd  IU.],$ao,4a)  kn  oic 
of  nilmf  compafa* ;  while  tbc  Ba<^p:t  cMiotate  fa*  the  pnMrt  f«t  )>W^>r 
•a  nrpcofflme  ftom  Imperial  rniidi  of  Ri.  6,700.000,  *«)  Ina  ofU  i<w 
pukf  of  Ri.  J^JOiOeo.  7a«w  tf.  >»  ajdi.-ifn,  in  ta,-i  jtar  til  lami  afd- 
tmrt  *f  Kx.ty>,V»  frtm  ban  fimtU  on  inigatMa  auria  (Utt  It^ianMl 
It  b  eridenl,  tbocfbn.  ife*l  th«  Gorcrnmeat  intend  10  adhcKuAdrat^ 
nilmif  ptogramse  ef  Re  a5,DOO.Ooo  tat  the  ibraa  jrcvi,  MliailiMii^  k 
bci  llul  ibe  t«*uiucM  of  ih*  couDtry  we  so  fricv^MnUjr  unlncid  lo  VM  A*  Imi 
extra  eipeodltim  uid  lti«N«  of  Frvirnu«  due  to  plaj^e  uii!  widdfinJ  i»m, 
Ud  ahbough  (I  b,  ve  beUn-c,  ui  oi>eo  secret  tbst  the  Tvaan  IU» » 
oppond  10  th!»Tol!(7,  MtdtntsncccssTiilly  preved  hit  rim  oa  hbcoOepsi 
CoanciL 

It  is  very  ct-tdcnt  th^t  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  ^fx^  ^ 
the  membcn  of  tbc  Council  meets  with  the  thorough  ipprenl  rf 
King  Middlcmait,  ahhough  be  has  said  nothing  about  tbencm^ 
in  which  the  trrigAtion  works  are  being  starved.  India  moh^tk* 
fore,  be  the  belter  of  having  in  every  province  »oiiie  seialifc 
■gricullurists.  so  as  to  check  this  insane  expenditure  of  iubkt  • 
raihray^  which  have  a  tcoutsif^  eflfect  on  the  hnd.  To  gire  Ik 
reader  an  idia  of  the  condition  of  the  lyots  of  those  provioca  ibw 
Taitmjn  hive  been  in  existence  for  the  last  thirty-five  jeau.  6: 
following  extract  from  a  ^wtth  "^'le  ^  Mr,  }.  A.  Amknoa  t> 
leading  Calcutta  merclunt)  at  the  Calcutta  Chamber  of  Coaanaa 
in  1893  is  now  quoted:  "But  this  is  trifling  to  the  mes  Iht 
is  being  made  in  India  iuelf,  wheie  the  transferring  of  the  waiA. 
from  one  class  of  people  to  another  is  being  carried  out  in 
wholesale  manner.  The-  decreasing  value  of  the  rupee  has  caund 
drain  of  all  available  produce  from  the  country.  Lfitely  we 
freights  at  £1  per  ton  from  Calcutta  to  London,  and  exchange  it 
I/.  3{y.,  but  it  could  biing  out  nothing  from  the  fertile  valley  of  Ibe 
Ganges.  7%r  //act  was  e/tan  tmft "  (the  italics  are  tnine).  "  We 
had  last  year  a  bumper  crop  of  rice,  t>ul  we  fiiitshcd  the  seosoo 
with  ballam  at  3  rupees  10  annas  per  maund,  or  at  close  on  faniiK 
rates.  This  cold-wcatlicr  crop  ti  not  a  good  one.  and  alieii^ 
we  sec  speculators  buying  and  storing  nee.  The  san)e  thing  ii 
taking  place  in  the  Nonh-Wcstcrn  l>rovinc«:s,  wliere  nhcat  is  now  at 
double  it.t  forniL-r  vuliie,  and  peoi>le  are  starving,  itot  because  food 
grains  are  wanting,  Inil  Iwirause  wages  haw  not  gore  up  in  propoftioo 
to  the  cost  of  food."'  If  ihc  fertile  rtllc)-  of  the  Ganges  was  '■  deu 
swept"  of  iU  produce  in  1S91,  which  ««  ■  >■**''  o^  bumper  crop«; 
what  is  the  object  in  incrCTsing  the  railwa)-*?  ^t^.  Anderson's 
statement  is  a  clear  indictment  of  the  ffi'ddJeman  and  all  his  way^ 
allhouRh,  peihaps  the  good  man  did  not  iatemi  other »  lo  see  it  in 
tlttt  light.     But  the  Go^-emmimt  had  to  o^K"=*  "'"''"  '"  *"»"!' 
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of  the  districts  of  Bengal  and  Behar  in  18911  so  as  to  kcq>  the  people 
ftlive  al^er  llieir  produce  had  been  swept  off  to  distant  markets ; 
and  yet,  notwithstanding  the  many  bitter  lessons  whieh  arc  being 
Administered,  we  still  gaily  go  on  with  railway  construction  through- 
out India.  It  would  be  impossible  Tor  the  most  enthusiastic  supporter 
railways  to  prove  that  they  lend  to  cheapen  food  grains  and  the 
simple  necessaries  of  life  in  a  country  where,  according  to  Sir  W.  W. 
Hunter,  24,000,000  people  go  through  their  lives  in  a  sUleof  chronic 
hanger.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  the  natives  now  truly 
believe  that  the  kaliyug  lias  visited  them  in  deadly  earnest. 

My  sympathies  are  all  with  the  people  in  this  matter.  The  past 
glories  of  their  country  appeal  strongly  to  the  imagiitatJon ;  snd,  as 
agriculture  is  the  chief  industry,  it  is,  to  put  it  mildly,  folly  to  neglect 
irrigation  works  and  devote  all  our  energies  to  the  construction  of 
railways.  In  prehistoric  times  inigation  was  carefully  practised  iri 
all  the  provinces  of  India,  and  many  of  the  ancient  anicuts  and  the 
immense  irrigation  unks  and  reservoirs,  which  were  made  by  the  old 
Hindu  kings,  arc  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all  intelligent 
observers.  These  useful  works  arc  to  be  found  all  over  India  and 
Ceylon,  and  it  is  probable  that  most  of  Ihcm  were  constructed  during 
the  period  of  the  Buddhistic  supremacy.  In  Mysore  alone  there  are 
37,6S3  tanks,  which  vary  in  size  from  small  ponds  to  extensive  lakes, 
and  Colonel  ^V'ilks,  in  his  "  History  of  tlie  South  of  India,"  says  tliat 
"  the  dreams  which  revealed  to  favoured  raorluls  the  plans  of  these 
ingenious  works  have  each  their  3])propriate  legend,  which  is  related 
with  reverence  and  received  with  implicit  belief."  Every  deep  valley 
in  the  hills  of  India  ought  to  be  formed  into  an  artificial  lake.  The 
andcnt  Hindus  never  spared  labour  and  expense  in  the  construction 
of  these  works,  which  are  things  of  beauty,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  graphic  description  of  an  artiiicial  lake  in  the  Central 
Provinces,  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Richard  Temple  :  "There  an  irriga- 
tion tank  is  not  a  piece  of  water  with  regular  banks,  crowned  with 
rows  or  avenues  of  trees,  with  an  artificial  dyke  and  sluices,  and 
with  fields  around  it ;  but  it  is  an  irregular  expanse  of  water ;  its 
banks  are  formed  by  rugged  hills,  covered  with  low  forests  that 
fringe  the  margins  where  the  wild  beasts  repair  to  drink  ;  its  dykes, 
mainly  shaped  out  of  spurs  from  the  hills,  are  thrown  athwart  the 
hollows,  a  pati  only  being  formed  by  masonry ;  its  sluices  often  con- 
sist of  chasms  or  fissures  in  the  rock  ;  its  broad  surface  is  often,  as 
the  monsoon  approaches,  lashed  into  surging  and  crested  waves." 
On  the  borders  of  these  lakes,  wherever  t!ic  most  splendid  views  are 
unfolded,  will  bo  found  ancient  temples  of  infinite  beauty  and  design. 

vol.  cci.x.vx)i.    NO,  1993.  I  s 
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E\-en  in  Bunddkhand,  which  is  now  looked  upoa  by  tbe  fiqiiii 
the  poorest  and  most  backward  part  of  India,  there  irill  be  fcui 
numerous  ruioa,  Urge  lank*,  and  masnificcnt  temples,  built  diidfli 
hewH  granite  and  catvcd  sandstone,  all  of  wliith  aw  xmaSm 
cxhitMiions  of  human  labour,  and  .ttlest  tiieproqientjrof  tbeOuaH 
Rajputs  who  flourUhcd  at  a  period  when  our  ancestors  nereoibd 
savages.  But  hovr  has  Bundelkband  fjircd  smce  (lie  pfindjafitrrf 
Jhan«  was  confiscated  in  \%5^  by  I,£>rd  Dalhousie?  Mowfhi 
certainly  been  spent  freely  on  it,  as  it  has  been  girm  a  i»lcir(()a 
Indbn  Midland)  which  cost  nearly  j^7,ock>,ooo  stcrlii^;  i]liai:l» 
been  giren  the  llctira  canal;  but  still  its  people  arc  unhap;?  »i 
poverty-stricken  in  a  manner  whicli  proves  that  intelligent  ciIeif« 
is  wanted  to  develop  the  resources  of  (heir  country.  Bumuint 
is  rich  in  minerals,  exoelleni  iron  being  found  in  the  ptorow; 
diamond  and  coppermines  are  alio  worked  on  a  small  scale.  Bat  Ik 
raying  toirenu  of  its  hill-streams  are  in  themselves  mines  of  nnU^ 
wealth  if  they  were  harnessed  for  the  purpose  of  gcneiaiing  cfedridtj. 
India  will  awake  from  its  lediargy  yrticn  the  storage  of  wattrs 
properly  attended  to  in  all  the  deep  valleys  lying  in  the  mida  of  is 
mounuins,  so  that  electric  power  may  be  applied  to  indusBiil 
purposes  and  to  drive  the  trains  in  bvourablc  localities. 

The  future  belongs  to  the  Indians,  if  (hey  are  properly  uaseJ 
by  llic  GoYcrnintin,  ns  there  is  no  lack  of  energy  and  resooroe  m  ita 
native  charaaer,  allhough,  according  to  Adam  Smith,  "nosoorir 
Cftn  be  flourishing  and  happy  of  which  the  greater  part  of  ihe  mem- 
bers are  poor  and  miser.-ible."  In  ancient  days  the  ploughs  of  iht 
Indian  eutlivalors  were  drawn  by  horses,  now  bullocks  and  buibloo 
have  to  do  the  work  in  a  perfunctory  manner  ;  and  in  the  V«idi« 
descriptive  accounts  arc  given  of  the  various  professions  whkb 
flourished  under  the  support  of  native  Governments.  TheCiwk 
ambassador  and  topograpticr,  Mcgasthencs,  wlio  resided  at  the  cowt 
of  Chandragupu  (San dtak ottos)  in  the  fourth  century  d.c.,  gives  an 
intcUigenl  account  of  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  that  period,  and 
he  quaintly  remarked  :  "  The  Indians  were  skilled  in  the  arts,  m 
might  be  expected  of  men  who  inhale  a  pure  air  and  drink  the  very 
finest  w.-iier."  Then  why  should  the  descendants  of  these  men  be 
reduced  to  aelling  the  mw  produce  of  the  fields  for  the  purpose  of 
being  exported  oat  of  India? 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  people  are  deceiKratinf: 
and  becoming  more  elTcminatc  owinaJflttfr^/"*-^  Jfrifannica.  The 
late  Sir  James  Caird,  who  was  a  nio^^^M^'"'''"'fi«"t  observer, 
remarked  on  the  more  manly  bcari^^^^BP"'*'*  '"  the  Native 
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States.  In  some  things,  however,  even  the  n^itivex  of  Bcng:il  and 
Bebar  nie  wonderfully  coursgeou^,  and  the  brsvcst  dcc-d  that  I  ever 
witnessed  was  performed  in  the  coolest  manner  possible  by  two  of 
my  own  domestic  sen-ants.  One  morning,  while  seated  in  the 
I  verandsh  of  my  bungalow,  a  mad  jackal  rushed  through  the  grounds 
I  artd  went  under  a  raised  godown,  whicli  was  close  to  the  bungalow. 
I  left  the  verandah  for  niy  gun,  and  on  my  return  I  discovered  two 
of  Diy  servants  armed  with  hog-spears  creeping  under  the  godown 
until  they  came  wlttiiti  striking  distance  of  the  jackal,  when  they* 
quickly  transfixed  him  with  their  spears.     The  offer  of  a  blank  cheque 

»on  die  Hank  of  England  would  not  have  induced  me  to  act  in  the 
Tray  thai  these  brave  fellows  did.     An  old  mihlar  (sweeper),  s  man 
of  the  lowest  caste  in  my  service,  who  w.is  nearly  bent  double  with 
age,  was  the  smartest  hand  at  killing  a  venomous  snake  that  I  ever 
knew.    The  old  fellow  used  to  sit  up  at  night  in  the  fowl-house  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  the  cobras  that  came  after  the  ^s ;  and 
.      one  morning  before  dann  I  stepped  into  the  verandah  of  my  t>un« 
^kgalow  in  lime  to  sec  him  pulling  a  kardil  out  of  a  hole  with  one 
W  hand,  which  groBped  Ihc  roplile's  tail,  while  in  Ihc  other  liand  was 
held  a  stick,  which  promptly  descended  on  the  k^iil's  head  as  soon 
as  it  appeared  in  viev.    It  was  all  done  very  neatly  and  smartly,  and 
ts  quietly  as  if  the  old  man  had  been  crusliing  a  beetle. 

Bengalis  are  stigmatised  as  a  race  of  cowards  by  their  detractors, 
but  the  following  graphic  description  of  how  a  gang  of  Rcngali 
dakaits  met  theii  death  in  the  year  ifiio  will  prove  that  some  of 
them  can  die  with  a  laugh  and  a  joke  on  their  lips :  "  On  the  night 
previous  to  the  execution  of  a  notorious  gang  of  dakaits  in  Zillah 
Kishnagar,  I  went  into  the  condemned  hold  to  see  and  speak  to 
them.  I  found  diem  employed  in  smoking  their  hukkas  .nnd  telling 
stories.  In  i»ssing  the  hukka  one  of  the  gang,  who  was  a  Muham- 
madan,  refused  to  receive  it  from  his  larddr  or  leader,  who  was  a 
Hindu  ;  on  which  the  Hindu  abused  him,  and,  bughing,  asked  him 
what  would  be  his  casie  next  day,  and  whether  they  would  not  all 
meet  in  Jchsnampur  (meaning  hell).  The  Muhammadan  then  look 
the  kukka.  They  oil  enticated  me  to  beg  of  the  judge  that  they 
might  ha\-e  krd.i,  fowls,  and  other  things  alloired  them  next  day,  in 
order  that  they  might  hare  one  good  dinner.  The  following  day,  on 
going  to  the  gallows,  tliey  were  with  dilTicuIty  prevented  from  singing 
(uid  clapping  their  hands,  which  they  had  begun  to  do.'  "  Dakaits 
and  lattials  were  turbulent  gentlemen  who  spoiled  the  business  of 
peaceful  tiadcrs  and  rack-renting  middlemen  ;  but  I  must  say  that 
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Tom  was  a  very  old  and  experienced  campaigner,  with  a  fund  of 
anecdote  at  his  comnund.  He  had  been  as  a  child  with  hb  father 
in  Afghanistan  ;  he  had  followed  ihe  British  Itoops  in  a  war  with 
Burma ;  he  was  with  tho  ySth  Higlihnders  in  Tersia,  and  then 
followed  the  fortunes  of  this  distinguished  reginienl  during  the  whole 
of  the  Indian  Mutiny  campaign  in  Upper  India.  He  was  also  with 
the  7and  and  other  regiments  in  numerous  frontier  mars.  'I'om, 
llierefore,  may  safely  be  accepted  as  an  authority  on  the  British 
soldier,  for  who  could  sctaiie  a  closer  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Atltins 
than  the  man  who  shaves  htm  ?  I  am  myself  a  great  admirer  of 
Mr.  Atkins,  as  the  happiest  days  of  my  childhood  were  s|>ent  in  the 
old  castle  of  Edinburgh  among  the  red-coats  ;  and  I  must  say  that 
I  lov«  I'om  for  having  nothing  but  praise  for  the  man  who  has  made 
the  British  Empire  what  it  is  to■d^1y  : 

W!nJ»  of  llic  world,  give  aniwec  I    They  ate  wlilmptilfij  lo  and  fro  — 
And  whftt  ihoald  Ihc7  Unow  nf  EngUnd  wlio  only  England  kntiw  } 
The  poor  lillle  »lrcel-brcd  people  ihnt  vapour,  and  funic,  and  brag, 
They  ire  lifting  thcit  htadi  in  the  stiUnws  to  yelp  at  lie  English  llig, 

is  the  aniwer  which  wo  throw  back  to  those  good  people  who  want 
lis  to  be  a  nation  of  cats  instead  of  a  nation  of  tigers. 

I,ord  Roberts,  in  his  well  known  book,  "  I'orty-one  Years  in 
India,"  tcUs  us  that  "no  comparison  can  be  made  between  the 
ambitious  races  of  the  North  and  the  effeminate  peoples  of  the 
South,"  But  why  is  it  that  the  Dravidian  races  have  degenerated 
so  rapidly  under  British  rule?  \jatA  Roberts  is  not  alone  in  his 
opinion,  as  the  Government  of  India  for  many  years  has  been 
harping  on  the  degeneration  of  the  Madras  pea*antry,  and  this  is  what 
a  highly-placed  officer,  Sir  Henry  Norman,  said  on  the  subject  so 
far  back  as  the  year  1870  :  "It  is  a  fact,  which  no  amount  of  dis* 
puting  will  disprove,  that  the  martial  spirit  of  the  Madias  cawlry 
and  infantry  has  died  out."  This  suiemcnt  is  enough  to  make  any 
old  Madras  officer  to  lum  in  his  grave,  as  no  trace  can  be 
found  of  any  admission  or  suspicion  of  the  inferiority  of  Madras 
sepoy's  in  the  days  when  the  heaviest  demands  were  made  on  their 
prowess.  Sir  Thomas  Munro  knew  tlic  Madras  anny  well ;  he  had 
seen  the  troops  of  all  the  three  Presidendes  in  action ;  and  this  is 
what  he  wrote  when  it  was  proposed  that  the  subsidiary  force  at 
Hyderabad  should  be  relieved  with  Bengal  scpoyrcgimcnts  :  "Where 
troops  are  in  all  respects  equal,  there  is  still  an  advantage  in  having 
those  who  are  to  act  together  drawn  from  one  and  not  from  different 
csublishments  ;  but  the  Coast  troops  arc  perhaps  in  some  respects 
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NMlvcd  In  ■cUoa  Mi  bo«fd  ibc  BthUa*  tof^am  «a  KJL  •»!■«. 
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I  gin  the  above  record  of  loinc  of  my  figbttn;;  kinsoiea  «t) 
MvHAccd  their  U>-cs  in  tlic  Ea»t  in  Ok  tcrvicc  of  their  couatrjr,  ■ 
ttw  An^to- Indians,  who  only  know  mc  as  a  planter,  etUcruiaJ 
MMtiM  MMiwcwn  to  lUc  cReciUut  I  amauaiior  in  disguise,  a«lii{ti 
lb*  iMnnct  tn  which  I  csikjum  the  cause  of  the  luitirn  aguoi 
b'unttitMii  Itvdcn.  Utit  1  may  well  inquire,  How  shall  I  address  lla 
tAi||l«v)M«  of  Anclo-IiHlinns  wlili  whom  rupees  arc  always  a  wd^itic 
iMtUKkftUton  than  duties  P  In  our  pursuit  oi  the  almighty  nipecw 
K^iytt  Ivt  taVo  any  interosi  in  the  welfare  of  the  natives,  with  tb 
NWitl  thai  wv  *|vi>d  our  lives  in  complete  ignorance  of  their  tfaoogbl 
Md  Mfinilion*.     1  la*  not  >\'iUijm  Walton  told  ut  tlut 

Halt  mJ  mImtoI  ir  i)ie  tbildnn  of  UinddM; 

CVMU  <M  bm  wa  «M  uMb«r.  'l*r«rc  mU  I 
KbmM^  It  igmpMbj,  cbuitj.  kiadMM, 

l<|Mn»M  a«l7  U  bhIw  of  Ml ' 

Hrt»  Tauftil  aikd  TWugU  speaking  l«<«*  **  Souihem  India  h«» 
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so  degenerated  that  th«y  arc  now  only  fit  to  be  bcwcts  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water,  it  is  solely  owing  to  our  prestnt  system  of  govern- 
ment, which,  as  Sir  Thomas  Wunro  pointed  out  to  Canning,  is 
"  much  more  efficacious  m  depressing  ihcm  than  all  our  laws  and 
whoolhooks  can  be  in  elevating  their  character,  .  .  .  Tlie  iniiirove- 
mcnt  of  the  character  of  a  people,  and  the  keeping  them  in  the 
lowest  state  of  dependence  on  foreign  rulers,  to  which  they  can  be 
reduced  by  conquest,  are  Diallers  quite  incompatible  with  each 
other."  I  believe  thoroughly  in  military  officers  as  administrators, 
for  one  has  only  to  turn  to  tlie  many  valuable  books  which  were 
written  by  the  British  military  officcra  of  the  East  India  Company  to 
judge  of  their  sympathetic  demeanour  towards  the  natives,  and  the 
following  extract  from  Welsh's  "Military  Reminiscences"  is  well 
worth  quoting.  Welsh,  first  of  all,  describes  how  splendidly  the 
Madras  troops  behaved  at  the  bailie  of  Aigaum,  which  was  fought 
on  November  ij,  1803  ;  and  he  then  goes  on  to  tell  how  a  native 
otticer  met  his  death  : 

Sulndat  Ali  Khan,  a  man  10  unconiiuonly  diminutive  In  pcnon  ihfti  we  lued 
to  call  hiui  tlie  little  COcU  upairnw,  wax  one  of  llic  best  aad  bravat  Mldicit  I  atti 
knew,  lie  wu  at  ihii  lime  liu  advinced  ii  lire,  u  he  bad  eonied  the  rcspoct 
end  c^ccm  of  cvetj-  European  offietr,  as  mdl  ni  of  excry  nnliva  in  llic  corj)! ; 
and,  alml  uu&  very  remarkable,  tliii  Liliputlau  licio  hul  at  btiong  1  voice  ai  he 
had  agrtot  (onl.  In  action  he  was  the  life  anJ  toul  of  ihoic  around  lilui,  and  in 
d«TDl«d  aflbction  lo  the  Service  lie  had  no  supciiur.  The  wliule  of  Ihc  flcih  ind 
aioewi  of  llic  hinder  pan  of  Uilh  ihichs  being  lom  a«ay  by  a  large  shol,  he  fell, 
an<i  could  not  liic  again  1  hut  as  soon  as  Ibe  action  wui  ovei  lie  teigucstcd  hU 
jiltcndanli  tu  cariy  bim  after  us,  thai  lus  dear  European  Mintades  might  sec  hini 
die.  We  had  h^tcd  on  the  field,  upwards  of  a  mile  in  liunt  of  where  be  (ell, 
when  !>•  liiiTcd,  aad  *[j«k<  to  lu  with  a  firm  voice  and  uiosi  afrcelioniUe  nmnnei, 
reoDnated  bU  lel^ce*,  and  bode  ut  all  adieu.  We  endeavouicd  Co  cncouioge  him 
by  laetting  ihal  hii  wound  waa  not  moital,  ojid  tbat  he  would  jel  recover,  lie 
taid  be  felt  ouured  la  the  conliai}-,  Lul  he  wu  not  afraid  of  deatl) )  he  had  often 
braved  it  in  the  discharge  of  bii  duty  ;  and  his  oaly  tegict  uu  thai  be  should  not 
be  jKrmilled  to  rendei  further  icrvicci  to  hi*  bonoumUIe  masiert.' 

Here  is  another  incident  of  the  battle  of  Argauin,  which  is  worth 
recording  in  this  article  on  " \iclims  of  Citcumsiances " i 

Lieutenant  Langlands,  of  ibe  74lh  I  ligblanden,  u'as  close  to  us  m  ihc  aclion, 
when  a  powerful  Arab  threw  a  spcu  at  turn,  and,  drawing  bis  sword,  rushed 
forward  to  complete  hb  conquest.  The  ipear  having  entered  the  De^h  of  the 
lieutenant's  Icj;,  cut  its  way  out  again  and  stuck  In  the  gronnd  behind  bun,  when 
Langlonds  grasped  ii,  and  turning  ihc  point,  threw  it  with  to  true  an  aim  that  it 
iKcnl  ihrougb  bis  opponent'*  body,  and  uansfiied  liim  within  three  or  four  yard*  of 
his  intended  liciim.  All  e^es  were  for  an  iniiant  luiccdon  thcie  t«i~o  combatants, 
whcnatcpoy  of  ourUrenadiers  rushed  out  of  the  ranki,  and  paliinB  the  lieutenant 

'  Wcl»h'»  Military  H<miniufitcis,  vol.  i.  pp.  I93,  I94. 
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From  the  abo^x  it  is  c^'idenl  thu  the  races  of  the  '■ 
not  desvnvratcd.      T)i«)  why  is  it  that  the  Madras  sepcijn  haicl 
thcii  tighling  spirit  since  tticir  country  has  been  tmirt  Batiib  i 
King  Middleman,  sitting  on  hb  iDooey-bags,   irill  haw  to  ansvc 
Jib  qiieslioii. 

■  Wckh'k  ifiStatj  SmmiKimm. 

DOXALD    X. 


SIDE    LIGHTS    ON    CHINESE 
RELIGIOUS    IDEAS. 


I. 


7nE  EMPEROR   OF  CIHS'A  ASD  ttIS  GRANDMOTHER. 

ON  iht:  first  cby  of  the  iwelftli  moon  (about  Jaiiuar)-,  i68S)  the 
Emi>eror  K.'ang-hi,  at  the  head  of  the  imperial  princes, 
dules,  and  lords,  the  high  civil  and  miliUiiy  officers  of  the  Court, 
&c,,  proceeded  on  £oot  to  offer  sacrifice  at  the  Ahar  of  Heaven.  His 
Majesty  had  personally  composed  the  following  spedal  i)rayer : 

"The  Son  of  Heaven  by  succession,  a  subject,  ventures  to  impart 
to  the  High  Empctor  of  August  Heaven  as  follows  :  Your  subject, 
under  the  gracious  pralection  of  Heaven,  has  dutifully  served  his 
grandmother,  her  Majesty  tlie  Senior  Empress- Dowager,  until  she 
ints  blessed  with  great  age,  hap[»ly  peaceful  and  healthy.  But  now 
she  has  been  suddenly  assailed  by  an  eruptive  fcver,  and  during  the 
past  ten  da)'s  has  gradually  grovm  worse,  in  such  wise  that  her  life  is 
in  hourly  danger.  Your  subject  has  no  peace  morning  or  evening, 
and  has  abandoned  both  food  and  sleep.  He  is  re\'crcntia11y  busying 
himself  with  drut^  and  medicines,  hunting  everywhere  for  suitable 
prescriptions,  so  far  without  satisfactory  result,  much  lo  the  perturba- 
tion of  the  bowels  of  his  compassion.  He  docs  not  know  what  to 
do.  He  humbly  reflects  that  Heaven's  heart  is  benevolent  and 
loring,  castinR  protection  impartially  over  everything,  including  her. 
Moreover,  his  insignijicant  person  has  thus  far  been  the  object  of 
her  tender  nurture.  He  recalls  the  fact  that  he  lost  his  own  mother 
in  his  earliest  youth,  and  was  obliged  to  fling  himself  at  the  Icnccs  of 
his  grandmother.  For  over  thirty  years  she  has  nourished  him  and 
uught  bim,  unti]  at  last  he  utained  his  prime.  Had  he  been  wich> 
out  his  grandmother,  her  Majesty  the  Senior  Empress- Dowager,  he 
roost  certainly  would  never  have  seen  the  present  day  of  his  reign 
and  manhood.  His  whole  life  would  scarce  suffice  to  requite  bcr 
immeasumblc  bounty.     In  her  present  condition  of  extreme  danger 
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die  cockles  or  hU  heart  are  overwhelmed  with  despair.  He 
Ibeicfoce,  having  duly  purified  bini&el/,  to  select  this  da;  spca 
dcTOOtly  placing  himsGlf  at  the  head  of  liis  minbten,  to  i 
beseech  tlie  Sacred  Vault  of  Heaven,  and  to  hunbljr 
possiooaie  notice  of  hiii  earnest  prayer,  and  thst  a 
mty  be  1je»towed  U)x>n  her,  so  tliat  she  may  soon  rise  from 
sickness  and  long  enjoy  a  hoary  age.  Should  her  appoinKil  tinel 
at  a  close,  your  subject  is  witltng  that  his  mm  years  sbodd 
reduced  so  ft)  to  increase  by  a  lew  twelvemonths  the 
Majesty  the  Senior  Empress- Ekwiger.  ^Vhcrefore  now  he 
the  foot  of  the  Altar,  and  kwUing  upw^d  implores  that  M^lj  < 
the  desire  of  bis  heart  beii^  altogether  beyond  his  control 

As  his  Majesty  read  this  prayer,  the  tears  rolled  down  botb.| 
cheeky  and  all  the  princes  and  ministers  assisting  at  ibe 
were  moved  to  vrccpin^    When  the  sacri6ce  was  over,  hi»J 
at  once  went  to  the  I'alace  of  Tender   IVace    to  attend 
conch. 
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With  reference  to  the  above  prayer,  which  of  course  is 
the  ancient  Chinese  notions  of  God  and  Heaven,  it  will 
that  both  the  Supreme  Emperor  of  Heaven  and  Heaven  itidfM 
vaguely  assumed  to  possess  a  personal  character.  It  isthis  vagnJ 
which  has  giwn  rise,  amongst  Christian  missionaries  tn  Cliuani 
what  is  there  called  the  "Term  Question,"  one  wht^h  haftbtg 
discussed,  often  with  great  acrimony,  for  many  years.  TwoS 
years  ago  the  Holy  Inquisition  thus  decided  the  question 
Roman  Catholics ;  *'  The  words  J'itn  and  i^sang-ti  must  be  rejeoed 
and  the  word  TktKhu  [Lord  of  Heaven]  retained  in  (he  : 
God."  The  tabooed  vrords  are  those  used  in  K'ang-hi's 
The  Jesuits  liad  obtained  from  K'ang-hi  an  explicit  statement  of  lb 
p[inci|(le  under  which  the  Chinese  worsliippcd,  and  the  Enipeni 
dccbred,  with  llic  approval  of  his  learned  men,  that  the  duly  rendem 
10  Confucius  and  to  deceased  ancestors  was  free  from  supcrstitioi 
and  idolatry  of  c\-ct)'  kind.  This  conftict  between  tht:  Poi>c  and  tb 
Emperor  is  really  at  the  boUom  of  the  genenl  missionary  qucstioi 
in  China  ;  for  the  Manchu  Emjicrors  were  exceedingly  well  dispnei 
towards  Christianity  until  the  conflicting  "regulars "at  Pekit^  bcpi 
10  quancl  among  themselves,  and  untU  the  Popes  began  to  interCer 
in  connection  with  ancient  Cliinese  cuslonis.  ^ 

The  old  Empress  (originally  only  a  concubine),  who  waJ 
Mongol  of  the  Korchin  tribe,  died  a  few  da)-s  later,  at  the  age  c 
geventy.five,  and  the  following  was  her  forewell  manifesto.     Al 
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persons  in  high  office  are  supposed  to  leave  a  icsumcnl  of  this  kind 
behind  ihem,  and,  in  the  case  of  subjects,  these  ate  at  once  forwarded 
to  Peking  : 

"I,  with  my  slender  &harc  of  merii,  was  invited  over  to  be 
mamed  by  Divissimus  Exetlsia ;  and  Divus  Oritalm,  his  son,  did 
me  the  honour  to  call  me  to  assist  in  the  duties  of  a  home.  A  few 
years  later,  unhappily,  he  ascended  upon  the  dragon  as  a  guest  on 
high.  In  my  grief  I  had  no  wish  to  live,  and  I  vowed  to  die  with 
him.  Bui  the  princes  and  ministers,  taking  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  Divissimus  Origo  was  then  a  mere  child,  and  had  no  one  to 
take  charge  of  him  on  his  succession  to  the  great  heriuge,  joined  in 
\-ery  earnestly  begging  that  I  would  make  an  effort  to  keep  alive  this 
my  person.  I  nourished  him  and  taught  him  without  remissness  for 
nineteen  years ;  when  again  misfortune  came  upon  us,  and  Divissimus 
Origo  collapsed  and  disappeared,  giitriing  my  heart  to  that  cruel 
extent  that  I  had  even  less  desire  than  before  for  the  things  of  this 
world.  At  the  head  of  my  household  I  cried  out  to  Heaven,  with 
the  view  of  carrj-ing  into  execution  my  earlier  intent.  But  the 
princes  and  ministers  once  more  represented  that  his  present  majesty 
had  succeeded  to  the  throne  as  a  mere  child,  and  just  when  he  was 
most  in  need  of  nurturing  care.  They  implored  me  o\-er  and  over 
again,  and  I,  looking  at  the  frail  orphan,  could  not  bear  to  abandon 
him.  I  made  effort  to  repress  my  sorrow,  and  we  have  clung  to 
each  other  for  months  and  years.  His  present  majesty,  whose  dis- 
position is  most  piously  filial,  and  who  a  the  nio&t  loyal  and  genuine 
of  men,  Iiaa  personally  attended  to  my  food  and  comfort,  morning 
and  evening,  without  intermission.  He  lias  thought  of  my  require- 
ments in  every  way,  so  that  nothing  has  been  wanting.  He  has  on 
more  tlian  one  occasion  recommended  the  assumption  of  additional 
honours,  wliich  have  carried  me  to  the  extreme  of  human  greatness. 
From  first  to  last  he  has  been  consistent  in  all  this,  well-nigh  thirty 
)'ear9.  I  for  these  reasons  liave  given  respectful  caie  to  my  own 
self,  and  have  thus  been  able  to  overcome  in  a  large  degree  the  grief 
and  sorrow  caused  to  me  by  the  two  deaths.  Morem'cr,  her  Majesty 
the  Empress-Dowager  has  rendered  to  me  e\'ery  careful  attention, 
and  my  heart  is  therefore  quite  at  peace.  But  when  I  reflect  upon  the 
tranquil  period  which  the  empire  is  now  enjoying,  and  the  pure 
filial  devotion  of  the  emperor,  so  tmcqualled  from  ancient  times  till 
now,  I  would  fain  think  I  might  well  endure  more  happiness.  But, 
alas  1  the  years  of  my  life  have  passed  the  appointed  time,  and  the 
things  of  this  world  only  leave  a  sad  feeling  of  emptiness  within  me, 
I  am  now  approaching  the  point  of  death.     The  emperor  is  per- 
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Botully  watdiing  after  my  medicines,  to  ibc  abandooment  of  lib*< 
food  and  rctt     He  lias  proceeded  on  foot  lo  prajr  for  lae  it  <&e 
Altar  of  Heaven,  and  with  tltorough  earnestness  be  hu  aiodw 
and  implored  on  my  behalf.     But  nay,  tbe  appointed  tiaie  cawt 
I>(»sibly  be  kept  back,  and  the  shadow  of  death  b  rapidlf  dent 
over  mc.     My  years  are  sct-cnty  and  five,  but  as  I  dnll  woa  be 
once  more  at  the  side  of  Divui  Ornatus,  my  earlier  joys  mB  gmk 
back  to  rue  again  ;  so  why  need  I  regret  ?     His  present  nujcaf 
gives  the  best  of  his  attention  to  the  cares  of  government,  loresval 
cherishes  his  people  :   the  world   b  at    peace,    and   her  iccu  an 
happy  in  Uieir  vocations :  thu  the  rnlent  and  the  people  of  tfat 
empire  rejoice  tn  Ihe  blesungs  of  tranquillity  is  to  be  ascribed  to  ite 
merit  of  his  majaty's  ntinisters  and   iheir  counsels  ;  and  «hea  I 
haw  gone,  may  they  continue  to  render  equally  illustrious  scrvicc- 
Uul  as  the  61ial  piety  of  the  emperor  bas   become  a  part  of  ta 
nature,  and  goes  far  beyond  historical  precedent,  it  is  lo  be  fond 
that  his  griff  may  be  cxcewive,  and  he  Bhould   therefore  modcnu 
his  lamentations,  giving  his  (irit  consideration   to  the  multifariou) 
aRaJrs  of  state.    On  the  other  hand,  the  civil  and  niilitaiy  ftaac- 
tionaries  will  severally  pay  locrent  attention  to  the  cSectivc  ib- 
chargcof  their  own  duties,  and  in  no  wise  disappoint  their  trusti^ 
all   thus  contributing  to  the  common  expectation   of   Uliraiiafale 
h-tppiness. 

"  As  to  my  funeral,  everyttiing  shall  be  done  in  accordance  with 
statutory  form.  Afler  three  days  of  sackcloth,  the  cnipcior  will 
proceed  as  usual  with  public  business,  and  the  continuance  c( 
mourning  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  testamentary  commands  of 
Diviuimm  Origo  \  that  is  to  say,  days  will  be  counted  in  pia« 
of  monltiB,  and  mourning  may  be  discarded  adcr  tlic  twenty-seventh 
day.  As  to  the  sacrifices  at  the  Altars  of  Heaven  and  of  Earth, 
those  to  the  Ancestml  Shrines  and  Terminalia,  it  will  not  do  lo 
delay  these  great  functions  in  any  way  on  account  of  my  poor  body. 
The  worship  ordinarily  offered  to  all  the  other  spirits  will  abo  go  oa 
as  usual  without  interruption.  \V'hcteforc  now  this  niatitfesto :  Id 
all  act  in  obedience," 

A  few  words  in  explanation  of  the  above  document  may  not 
come  amiss.  The  founders  and  Reiehntkrtrs  of  Chinese  dynasties 
are  divisiimi ;  ihe  others  only  divi.  In  alluding  to  her  own  son  and 
grandson,  the  Empress  docs  not  employ  capital  Icltcri.  Ex^isut 
founded  the  Manchu  empire,  and  Origo  was  the  first  to  rule  at 
Peking. 

Sultee  was  disapproved  by  tli^  En^pcror  K'ang-hi,  who  declined 
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to  honour  the  memories  of  suicide  widows ;  but  rccenl  Empcron 
continue  to  patronise  the  custom,  and  only  a  month  01  two  2go  the 
widow  of  a  torpedo-boat  captain  look  poison  at  Shanghai,  and  was 
buried  with  her  husband.  To  cut  out  pieces  of  one's  own  flesh  in 
order  to  make  therewith  broih  for  a  sick  parent  is  considered  specially 
mciitorious. 

As  to  the  additional  honours,  after  the  suppression  of  the  Satrap 
Rebellion,  K'anq-hi  declined  them  for  himself,  but  (as  in  Ihc  some- 
what analogous  case  of  Lord  Itcaconsficld  and  his  wife)  conferred 
them  upon  his  grandmother.  The  honours  in  question  are  such  as 
the  present  Empress  of  China  has  received  from  her  son  and  her 
nephew  (adopted  son),  the  lost  and  present  Emperors  :  they  consist 
in  such  words  as  Pia,  Felix,  Amahilis,  ScdaU,  I'acificn,  OrnaU,  &c 

It  will  be  noticed  titat  tlie  Empress- Dowager,  though  the  wife  of 
the  Senior  Downger's  son,  and  the  titular  mother  of  K'ang-bi,  is 
honoured  with  capital  letters. 

Mourning  in  China  is  almost  literally  sackcloth,  but  without  the 
ashes ;  the  unbleached  garments  ate  not  hemmed,  and  ocrything 
worn  is  of  this  drab  or  while  colour,  free,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
stitches,  buttons,  and  elegance  of  fit.  For  purposes  of  mourning,  a 
year  is  nine  months,  and  three  years  (twenty-seven  months)  is  the 
period  for  a  parent  or  grandparent.  Military  officers,  and  in  some 
cases  even  civil  ones  (.is,  for  instance,  Li  Hung-chang),  only  retire 
for  100  days,  completing  their  term  at  their  official  posts ;  but 
K'ang  hi  himself  admits  that  his  policy  in  insisting  upon  the  full 
liventy-seven  months  for  exalted  military  officers  has  in  view  to 
prei'cnt  their  becoming  too  powerful. 

When  I  vras  travelling  in  Si:  Ch'wan  in  the  year  tSSi,  the  higher 
in  rank  of  the  two  Rmprcss- Dowagers  died.  Neither  I  nor  my 
servants  knew  anything  of  it,  until  one  day  tliey  had  their  hats 
"  blocked "  in  the  streets  for  not  having  removed  the  red  tassels 
thercfroin. 

The  Tartar  Emperor  whom  K'atig-hi  selected  as  a  model 
belonged  to  a  Tungusic  race,  ancestors  in  a  way  of  the  now  reigning 
Manchus. 

The  annals  go  on  to  say  that  the  Emperor  "beat  his  breast, 
stamped  and  roared,  calling  to  Heaven,  and  knocking  his  head  on  the 
ground,  crying  without  intermission  of  sound."  All  this,  and  the 
going  into  mourning  of  the  Court  officials,  concubines,  &c,,  is,  how- 
ever, a  mtre  matter  of  regulation.  But  K'ang-hi  went  much  farther. 
Notwithstanding  his  excessive  gnef,  he  discovered  one  precedent  in 
history  for  not  changing  months  to  days,  as  had  been  the  practice  of 
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Eoiperora  ever  since  b.c  xoo.    llic  Tartar  Emperor  mHng  b  Kaik 
Quinin  a.iil  471-500  expressed  a  desire  to  mourn  thne«iK&]aa 
K^u^-hi,  whilst  disclaiming  any  vain  desire  to  beat  the  Kcotd,  a»- 
sidered  that,  as  his  01m  mother  died  when  he  was  derai  yoa^ 
Vg^  he  ought  to  mourn  twenty-seven  months  tor  bii  gnndoeAn 
who  had  reared   him.      He  oAered  to  free  his  ministot  hat  il 
discomfort,  and  to  do  it  all  himself  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  racas 
There  were  many  decrees  sent  down,  and  many  prayers  mbmiati 
on  this  subject ;  but  at  last  the  nm[>eror  said  :  "  Our  miiKl  u  Kilt 
up !   no   further  representations."        Whether  it  was  in  iniaiiM 
at  their  failure,  or  what  not,  the  Board  of  Rites  now  (evidcmJ)-  a 
the  prinoiple,     "■Don't   duck  him    in    the  mtll-pond,  my  lads!) 
mecnorialited :  "  Our  djiusty  in  mourning   for  Empresses  bit  m 
precedent  for  culling  off  the   pigtail  ;    besides,   her  Majcsly 
Dowagcr-Emprcss  has  jiassed  out  commands   to  the  effect  thai 
^fajcsty  the  Ute  Scnicw  Powagcr-Empress,  when   sick.  s.3id  to 
'Ifldonot  rise  from  this  sicVness,  the  Emperor  must 
not  cut  (rft  his  pigt^l,'  and  it  is  therefore  only  proper  to  p»y  ■ 
attention  to  these  commands."    The  following  decree  was  rccei» 
"  Her  Majesty  the  lale  Senior  EmprcsH-Oo wager  was  so  very 
tionate  in  rearing  Us  that  We  mu4  notwithstanding  cut  off  < 
queue."     The  annals  continue  :  "  And  his  Majesty  thereupon 
off  his  ([ueue." 

The  Emperor,  it  is  recorded,  woiiJd  neither  cat  nor  drinlc  ; 
drop  of  water  touclicd  his  mouth  for  scii'eral  days ;  hts  face  grew  1 
and  he  got  quite  dawd.  The  imperial  princes  remonstrated  in  1 
body,  but  the  Fmperor  explained  that  "  it  was  the  proper  thing 
ft  grandson  to  do,"  and,  after  thus  speaking,  "proceeded  to 
more  than  ever."  In  a  few  days  the  Astronomical  Board  repie- 
scnted  that  the  laic  day  but  one  of  the  j-car  would  lie  a  good  iby 
for  the  ftmcraL  But  the  Kmpuror  would  not  have  that ;  he  wished 
to  be  wiih  the  cf>rpsc  .1  lilllc  longer.  The  Board  insisted.  The 
Rmperor  then  said  :  "^^'cll,  then,  postjwne  the  funeral  three  wecki 
for  mc."  But  no,  the  Uoanl  produced  dyn.wttc  prec<:dents  for  not 
crossing  over  New  Year's  Day.  The  Emperor,  whose  wits  seem  to 
have  been  all  about  him,  despite  iuirv-ation  and  a  daied  appcarancci 


wanted  to  know  how  this  I 
grandmother  had  died  on 
the  two  Inst  Empresses  h> 
Senior  Uowager  was  enii'. 
As  to  the  plea  of  ill-luirlt,  ti 
upon  himself.     He  said 


imcnt  would  have  worked  tf  his 

of  the  >'car  ?    He  added  that 

■■'tie  for    some  timc^  and  the 

^t   .-IS  much  con»i(lcniioih 

l^^icd  to  take  all  the  tilk 

red  Heaven  to  shorten  tat 
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»wii  life  to  lengthen  h«r»,  so  why  should  I  be  afraid   of  ilMiick? 

lorcover,  I  suspect  this  behef  in  luck  and  retiibution  isall  humbug, 

if  it  fails  to  do  mc  any  personal  barm,  posterity  will  be  all  the 

riser  for  the  illustration."     After  naming  the  171I1  or  i8th  of  the 

Irst  moon,  the  Emperor  at  last  made  the  iitli    his   incdudble 

ainimjtn. 

The  next  f|ueslion  was  how  to  get  ihc  Rmpcror  to  waltow  some 

uel :  the  Academy,  the  six  Boards,  in  fact  the  whole  Stale,  applied 

Siscif  to  the  delicate  task  of  gelling  at  least  a  spoonful  down  ;  they 

also  took  the  opportunity  of  pointing  out  the  public  inconvenience 

of  mourning  for  [wen  ij- seven  months.     The  Empress's  stepmother 

I^as  csUed  in  to  ;issist,  and  promised  not  to  go  back  to  her  own 
palace  until  the  Emperor  had  eaten.  A  decree  then  antiounced 
that,  though  the  Emperor  had  sipped  the  gruel,  he  could  not  get 
it  down  his  throat,  and,  moreover,  he  po»itivt:ly  refused  to  leaw  the 
corpse.  Redoubled  cfTorts  were  now  made  to  get  the  EmpcTor 
bade  to  his  palace  before  the  New  Year.  He  inquired :  "  Is  the 
last  day  of  the  year  rtally  a  ditsnonf"  After  full  cxplar.ition, 
the  Emperor  was  asked  to  consent  to  take  his  food  on  New  Year's 
Day  ill  front  of  the  coffin,  and  to  spend  that  night  at  least  in  a  tent 
outside  the  building  where  the  corpse  lay.  The  Emperor  refused, 
on  the  ground  that  a  poor  man  is  obliged  to  remain  in  the  same 
house  with  a  colSn,  and  that  an  Emperor's  feelings  of  consanguinity 
are  tlie  same  as  a  poor  man's.  Ai  last,  however,  yielding  to  his 
minlstcm'  soHcitations,  he  consented  (but  under  protest)  to  leave  the 
coffin  for  ft  little  tinve  on  New  Year's  Day.  Finally,  the  whole 
official  body  "  struck  work,"  and  demanded  punishment  for  the  crime 
of  refusing  to  consent  to  twenty-seven  months'  inoun)ing.  His 
Majesty  at  last  began  to  totter  under  the  weight  of  these  repeated 
blows,  and  issued  a  rescript :  "Just  let  this  memorial  remain  with 
me  a  while,  and  address  mc  again  after  New  Year's  Day."  In 
compensation  for  this  small  concession,  the  Emperor  relumed  to 
the  body  .Hid  renewed  his  wail  i»gshar<ler  than  c\er.  Another  appeal 
was  made  by  the  ministers  to  the  Empress,  who  said:  "I  have 
twice  earnestly  exhorted  the  Emperor,  but  his  mind  is  msdc  up." 
And  BO  things  went  on  wilh  wearisome  iteration.  Up  to  the  fouilh 
moon  the  Emperor  is  still  found  weeping  at  intervals,  and  not  until 
the  summer  does  he  consent  to  shave  his  head  and  allow  the  pig- 
tail to  grow  again.  However,  the  chief  astronomer  (a  Dutchman), 
Verbiest,  died  just  about  now,  and  the  Russian  frontier  trouble  at 
Albazin  got  seriously  complicated 'with  the  Eleulh  and  Kaika 
Mongol  squabbles;  the  Emperor  joined  the  Dalai  Lama  of  Tibet 
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in  an  effort  to  re&tore  peace,  and  so  gnulually  the  incmoc;  rf  lii 
gnndmother  seems  10  have  faded  away.  He  gave  all  herdeik^ 
jewellery,  and  knick-knacks  lo  licr  relatives,  the  Korehia  IfcMgnb. 


II. 

LETTER  FSOAf  TltS  EMPEROR  OF  Cai2fA  TO  TBS  F^f^ 

The  conunandE  to  the  Fail!)  Regeneration   Prince  Benetbct ' 
the  Western  Ocean  arc  as  follow : 

"  We  hare  perused  the  Prince's   memortal,  and  obserred 
tribute  of  local  objects  sent  with  it,  from  all  of  which  the  genu 
of  Ills  devotion  b  sufficiently  manifcsL 

*■  His  lalc  Majesty  the  Emperor  Divui  SeiieDokms  [R'u:^-' 
extended  his  protection  01,-er  the  myriad  regions  ;  none  so 
but  what  they  were  readied.     ^Mien  he  soared  aloft  on  the  Dc 
Steed,  the  ministers  and  i)eople  both  of  China  and  of  foreign  part)  1 
eteroal  regrets  for  his  memory.    We  have  now  succeeded  to  the  ( 
Inheritance,  and  Our  most  anxious  endeavours  arc  to  continue)^ 
policy  indicated  by  him.    The  land  of  the  Faith  Regeneration  1 
is  situated  in  very  remote  parts  :  he  has  despatched  a  special  ■ 
to  bring  a  letter  submitting  his  views.      He  is  touched  with 
grace  vouchsafed  by  his  late  Majesty,  and  prays  for  the  long  lifei 
happiness  of  Our  Imperial  Selves.     His  supplication  is  as  lucid  and  I 
the  point  as  his  phraseology  is  respectful.     l\^c  appro^-c  and 
comforted. 

"Tlie  envoy  having  come  JO  far,  We  have  treated  him  vrithi 
tional  courtesy.     As  for  the  men  of  the  Western  Ocean  living 
China,  in  Our  uniform  concern  for  all  creation,  Wc   have  at* 
admonished  them  lo  be  quiet  and  circumspect.    So  long  as  they . 
able  to  pay  due  regard  to  the  laws,  and  their  conduct  is  blamele 
Wc  shall  of  course  extend  to  them  Our  love,  and  clterish  then 

"  As  the  envoy  is  now  about  to  return  home,  this  nur 
specialty  issued.  Besides,  there  are  bestowed  sixty  pieces  of  1 
the  three  first  ruiatities,  with  fony  of  the  second.  Accept 
Prince,  a»  a  mark  of  Our  attention," 

The  above  document  w.is  given  out  towards  the  end  of  ijaj 
Some  time  during  the  tAtcauiumn  of  thai  year  the  enwys  sent 
Pope  Benedict  XIII.  itj^^Mfc.^'^  IVVing  in  order  to  endeavour  to 
appease  tlie  Empctoi;  ^fcTf '  ^^°  *'  '*"'  commencement  of 


1 714  had  i«ucd,  andl  ■\ 


*«»■;•;,  the  foUowing  edict : 
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f  "The  Board  of  Rites  reports  upon  a  memorial  sent  up  by  the 
viceroy  at  Foochow,  representing  tli.il  men  from  the  Western  Ocean 
were  building  chapels  all  over  tlic  provinces  of  China,  and  were 
clandestinely  dwelling  in  them  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  tbcir 
faith ;  that  men's  minds  were  being  gradually  misled  by  it,  and  that 
there  was  no  advantage  to  be  gained  from  tglerating  it  :  the  Board 
advises  tha^  exception  made  of  those  brought  to  Pelting  todo  service 
[as  mathematicians]  there,  all  the  other  Western  Ocean  men  in  the 
provinces  should  be  settled  at  Macao  ;  and  that,  as  recommended 
by  the  viceroy,  ihc  chapels  should  all  be  turned  into  public  offices, 
those  persons  who  have  mistakenly  entered  the  church  being  strictly 
prohibited  to  lemain  in  it.  Rescript :  Western  Ocean  men  arc 
foreigners,  and  as  such  have  long  lived  in  the  various  provinces :  the 
viceroy  in  question  now  ipcommends  that  they  be  removed  :  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  people  of  the  localities  concerned  may  mis- 
chievously molest  them.  Let  letters  be  sent  to  the  viceroy  or 
governor  of  each  province,  ordering  them  to  so  manage  thcii 
removal  as  to  grant  a  period  of  a  few  months  or  half  a  year  within 
which  the  removal  must  take  place.     Official  escorts  must  be  sent 

I  both  with  those  brought  to  I'eking  and  those  quaiieied  at  Macao, 
Bnd  care  must  be  taken  that  they  suffer  no  hardship." 
The  Catholics,  in  the  official  reports  they  have  left  on  record, 
admit  that  Vung-chi^ng  was  s  wise  prince  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they 
are  all  aware  that  his  life  was  embittered  by  the  evil  conduct  of  four 
of  his  brothers,  who  had  already  made  the  old  Emperor's  life  a  burden 
to  him.  K'ang-hi  had  disinherited  his  Gfth  son,  Yun-j^ng,  usually 
known  as  "  the  second  lad " — two  out  of  three  elder  sons  having  died 
young— and  who  was  for  many  years  recognised  as  heir-apparent, 
because  his  mother,  who  died  in  childbirth,  was  the  Empress,  and 
not  a  mere  concubine.  In  conscc|iienceorthisihe  "fourteentf"  lad" 
And  two  other  brothers  for  many  years  kept  up  a  series  of  intrigues, 
itnd  K'ang-hi  would  ne^'er  consent  to  name  an  hdr  whilst  he  lived. 
Yungchcng  was  known  as  the  "fourth  lad "  tinlil,  on  his  father's 
death-bed,  he  was  nominated  successor,  and  of  course  the  disin- 
berited  clique  were  jealous  of  him.  But  the  Emperor  was  very 
patient,  giving  them  chance  after  chance  to  reform.  At  last  the 
ex-h«tr,  hii  elder  brother,  died,  and  the  treasonable  conduct  of  the 
other  three  bccarr^  so  outrageous  that  two  of  them  were  deprived  of 
their  liberty,  and  e^en  their  imperial  names,  and  were  forced  to 
assume  the  plebeian  appellations  of  Akina  and  S*iuh<  respectively. 
They  died  in  prison  towards  the  end  of  iizd. 

What  Eay  have  specially  csi^tltK.'ec  yung-chfcg  againet  the 
vfti.  eci.TTxn.    HO.  loflS.  T  T 
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ninoMiMs  u  the  bet  ibst  his  tnother  S£suh£  (then 
t'ang))  whilst  io  semi-exile   as   generalissimo   near  Kokooot, 
do^  in  the  act  oTconcspoDding  with  his  friends  in  Pddag 
the  BMim  of  a  secret  cypher  bearing  a  rcsemblioce  to 
Ictten.    The  missionaties  at  Pelting  when  questioned,  pfofeaedMl 
to  be  able  to  decipher  the  message,  but  it  ts  evident  fnnn  lhcfdl<»- 
iog  Unguage  of  the  Emperor  Uial  bis  animus  was  suong :  *^A)an 
(fortiicily  Yiin-si),  Yun-iang  f aftciwartJs  c^Jed  Sesuhu\  and  Yooti. 
haviog  formed  a  clique  with  priotc  ends  in  v^icw,  and  having  p*m 
ihcmsclTes  up  to  circulating  mischievous  nimouns  seem  to  be  cv^ 
fully  showering  bvoun   upon   priests,    taoisis,    lamas,  piqwin, 
astrologcn,  fortune-tellers,  and  even  play  -actors,  low  poUceraea,  o^ 
Western  Ocean  men,  the  ser&  of  hi^  officials,  and  such  like,  wukfl 
view  io  makii^  liiture  use  of  tlie  acquoinunccs  iliux  fomed,  &c. 
&c."    In  patticultr,  there  was  a  cerUin  Jean  Morao  (in  Ouaw 
known  as  Mu  Kii^-yOanX  who  had  become  intimate  with 
and  had  been  overheard  discussing  with  him,  whilst  the  old  Eis] 
was  ill,  the  prospects  of  coraing  to  the  throne.     Jean  Morao  setmi  u 
have  followed  this  prince  to  Kokonor,  and  to  have  arranged  (i 
ing  to  the  precedent  set  by  Father  de  Rhodes  in  Tonquin)  a 
door  or  window  to  his  house  there,  through  which  the  prince 
Klip  out  unobserved  to  take  spiritual  consolation,  or,  as  the  Eaipe 
pul  it,  "  to  disobey  naiionol  custom  and  follow  the  teaching  oT  i 
landish  bonics."    Indeed,  Scsuhi  on  one  occasion  announced 
intention  to  renounce  a  lay  life  altogether,  and  he  declined  to  kn 
to  the  Emperor's  mestengers.    Another  of  the  Emperor's  relatif 
named  Sunu,  fell  into  t^sgtace  for  simitar  reasons,      Sunu's  « 
became  convcits,  and  it  is  stated  in  a  puUic  decree,  dated  17 
that  they  vowed  to  suffer  death  rather  than  recant. 

In  the  summer  of  1726  another  letter  arrives  from  the  Pop 
"The  Wcslem  Ocean  Italia  Kingdom  Faith  Regeneration  Pri. 
Benedict  memorialises,  begging  that,  in  accordance  with  the  pC 
cedent  set  in  the  case  of  Theodoricus  Pedrini,  the  two  auseii 
imprisoned  at  Canton  may  be  released.  The  Emperor's  resai 
ran :  Theodoricus  Pediini  was  guilty  of  transmitting  inaccurate 
messages  and  making  mischievous  repiesenlaliocs  to  the  throne,  in 
consequence  of  which  his  laie  Majesty,  taking  into  consideraiion  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  man  fiof"  beyond  the  seas,  allotted  to  him^  the 
lenient  punishment  of  confinemenL  On  Our  accession  to  the  throne, 
an  edict  of  indulgence  J^HK^i  in  which  pardon  was  gianied  to 
all  pardonable  offende^P^HB^''''^  'hem  a  fresh  opportunity  in 
life.      Theodoricus  F^^^^^K^^  ^'^^^  within  the  scope  of  this 
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indulgence,  and  he  received  his  dismissal.  But  at  that  time  tho 
Canton  Government  had  not  yet  included  the  names  of  Pi  T'ien-siang 
and  Ki  Yu  kang'  in  the  lists  submiiicd  under  the  iudulgence.  As, 
hovever,  the  prince  now  makes  the  rcqueat  above  indicated  in  his 
memorial,  \Ve  order  the  Canton  Government  by  this  special  edict 
to  lei  these  two  men  go,  as  a  mark  of  Our  universal  clemency ;  at 
the  same  time  it  may  be  stated  that  \Ve  should  in  any  case  have 
noticed  the  matter  and  extended  Our  imperial  fa^'OUT  to  them,  for  it 
appears  their  offences  fall  easily  within  the  rules  of  Our  edict  of 
indulgence." 

Although  the  Emperor  Yung-ch£ng  thus  dealt  calmly  and  justly 
with  the  specific  matters  brought  before  him,  he  was  not  to  be 
prevailed  upon  to  lolejate  Christianity.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
not  to  be  deceived  by  silly  rumours  such  as  the  one  that  the  pretty  girls 
of  Peking  were  being  bought  up  for  presentation  to  the  Europeans. 
The  unseemly  disputes  between  the  Catholics  themselves  did  not 
improve  matters.  Pope  Clement  XII.  declared  void  the  pastoral 
letters  of  the Bishopof  Peking,  and  Benedict  XlV.byhisBull.£A:;w 
singulari  drOve  matters  into  the  impasse  from  which  they  have  never 
since  been  able  to  extricate  themselves.  No  terms  with  ancestor 
worship  were  allowed  to  be  madcv  and  Christianity  was  in  conse- 
quence driven  to  the  inaccessible  mountains.  Both  Dominicans 
and  Jesuits  were  put  to  death  by  the  Emperor  KJcnlung,  but  thi« 
did  not  interfere  with  the  friendly  treatment  of  the  mathcmaticianjt 
atPeking.  In  i774thcjcsuitsthcrcrcccivcdnewslhat Clement XIV. 
had  abolished  the  Society  of  Jesus,  so  from  that  moment  they  had  to 
work  as  secular  prieits  under  the  Bishop.  In  1775  the  cathedral 
was  destroyed,  but  the  Emperor  Kienlung  was  sufticiently  large- 
minded  to  sanction  and  even  contribute  to  its  reconstruction ;  this 
new  building  remained  in  situ  until  after  the  Franco-Chinese  war  of 
1884,  when  Pope  Leo  XIII.  endeavoured  to  esublish  belter  relations 
with  China;  his  cosciliatory  policy  at  last  consented  to  the  removal 
of  the  cathedral  to  a  position  outside  the  north  gates  of  Peking,  but 
he  was  not  politically  strong  enough  to  oust  France  altogether  (torn 
tti«  political  r^'e  she  has  all  along  assumed  as  protector  of  tba 
Catholic  Faith. 


'  I  have  not  jxt  bwn  able  to  uottliia  ibe  Europeu  unw  of  thMC 
mlsilcdutc*. 
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IN    ITS  RELATION    TO    HE  ALT} 


AIXOHOL I    Wtau  K  word  t     The   confoiter  and  cnne 
millfft—     Posnblr  no  prodoct  for  which  Natare  is  : 
has  had  mote  ti>aae»ci^  on  the  human  race,  and  ntostljr 
■ore  espcdaBy  wbete  k  b  taken  in  the  form  of  spirits.     Ff 

:  aloobol  in  the  shape  of  vine  has  been  loolced  to  i 
whence  perennial  piatsares  spring-     In  heathen  m]i 
,  Ae  fod  of  -watt,  presided  ei  every  festivity,  and  ena 
GfMCett  Bciog  who  ever  infiuenoed  the  himun  nee  stamped  it ' 
Hit  afipfoval  at  the   maimge  Teast  of  Cana    in    Galilee. 

love,  anger,    h3t«,    and  every    passion    that    mores 
beut,  and  while  on  the  one  hand   it  enhances 
tad  aoothn  sorrow,  on  the  other  its  abuse  entiuls  woe 
abfe.    To  the  worn  and  the  veaiy  it  bcini^s  reUef,   but   to 
ghaUan  and  the  sensualist  it  means  the  shadow  oT  death. 
whatadeadt! 

^^Ittt  potentialities  of  pleunre  is  the  spnngtimc  of  life  lie  in  ' 
raagic  WMd,  and.  ala^  how  oTieo  in  its  dawn  what  regrets 
shadows  an  conjured  up !  How  many  a  brilliant  future  and 
many  a  radiant  being  full  of  hope,  and  every  possibility  that 
life  a  heaven  upon  caith,  has  been  wiecked  for  ever  t^  this  syren 
lUTcs  the  victim  to  quicksands  nhcncc  there  is  odea  no  return. 
>*wild  be  useless  to  deny  that  from  the  earliest  sugcs  of  bisto»y 
alcohol  has  influenced,  and  certainly  will  coniiriue  to  influrncc,  the 
destinies  of  mankind  until  humanity  ceases  to  people  the  globe 
An  excellent  scnant,  as  long  as  reatOO  guides  the  helm,  but  the 
vQtst  of  masters  when  passion  drtves  the  ruddoless  wreck  of 
hunanity  driflins  on  the  lee  shore  of  Kfc. 

I  may  premise  this  a"'c'c  by  saying  once  for  all  that  my  esperi* 
"ICQ  as  a  dictitlnn  liltfH^*  "!"  '^'"^  <"  moitraHon  alcohol  in  its 
OiOcTcnt  forms,  iii'^'^fi^^KLj''  *''°  '^'"^  ^  t""  *"**•  *^'^*^  "<* 
hittn,  while  tt  uudof  ^^Bt  '''  *"***»»  the  pleamrej  of  Ufe. 
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But  I  have  always  held,  and  still  hold,  the  opinion,  that  it  is  not  a 
ncces&ily.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  roan  should  not  go  from  the 
cradle  10  tlic  grave  wiiliout  touching  it,  and  be  in  every  way  the 
better.  It  is  not  a  food,  nor  does  it  repleninh  or  improve  any  tissue 
of  the  human  body,  li,  however,  undoubtedly  has  its  uses,  as,  for 
instance,  in  illness  it  tides  over  liie  victim  in  ttie  dcbilitaiivc  stage  of 
acute  disease  until  nalurc  reasserts  herself. 

In  these  days  of  competition  and  worry,  when  possibly  wc  live 
faster  than  our  ancestors  did,  it  rounds  oiT  those  angles  of  social 
existence  that  sometimes  grate,  and  by  smoothing  the  path  to  friend- 
ship and  conviviality,  makes  life  more  bearable.  The  fact  that  a 
few  people  injure  themselves  by  over- indulging  is  no  reason  why  the 
majority  should  not  enjoy  the  lest  that  the  exhilarating  effecls  of 
alcohol  give  to  those  wlio  liave  sufticient  control  over  themselves  to 
use  and  not  to  abuse  it.  And  they  are  the  majority.  I  am  a  strorig 
opponent  of  alcohol  as  a  stimulant  in  its  more  concentrated  form  in 
the  shape  of  spirits,  except  in  cases  where  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  they  should  be  used  in  a  medicinal  way,  and  I  should  lllce  to 
see  a  duty  placed  upon  spirits  that  would  make  their  use  absolutely 
prohibitive:  but  in  the  form  of  wine,  and  in  moderation,  more 
especially  wlicre  tliey  ate  taken  to  ijleasc  the  palate  and  to  enhance 
the  charms  of  artistic  cuisine  and  promote  the  flow  of  wit,  laughter, 
and  good-fellowship,  I  certainty  think  that  they  tend  to  make  this 
transitory  existence  of  ours  more  bearable  and  more  pleasant. 
Gluttony  in  any  form  must  naturally  he  disgusting,  but  the  gratifica- 
tion of  a  refined  appetite  and  the  appreciation  of  artistic  cookery  ia 
only  another  form  of  the  intellectuality  that  has  run  in  this  groove, 
but  may  nin  in  another  groove  to  a  love  of  music,  in  another  to  a 
devotion  to  art,  science,  literature,  and  the  thousand  other  passions 
and  pleasures  and  pastimes  that  elevate  humanity  above  the  level 
of  the  brute  creation. 

Alcohol  in  spirit  form  is  the  curse  of  civilisation ;  it  has  caused 
more  misery,  more  degradation,  more  crime  than  anything  else  on 
God's  earth.  Indeed,  alcohol  in  any  shape  in  «cess  has  done  the 
same.  £ut  in  the  form  it  takes  in  wines,  in  moderation,  it  seems  as  if 
it  were  a  gifl  from  the  gods ;  and  this  has  been  the  opinion  of  most 
men  whose  opinion  is  worth  noting,  from  the  lime  of  Noah  to  the 
present  day. 

In  ancient  times  wine  was  only  made  from  the  grape,  as  beer 
was  from  matt ;  but,  alas  I  it  is  exceedingly  sad  to  know  that  in 
these  days  wine  can  be  fabricated  not  only  from  its  legitimate  source, 
the  gra^ic,  but  by  cliemical  processes  from  substances  that  are  abso- 
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Id  ifae  pape;  and  ibe  tnfartnnatepBtor  iibthitk 
CM  be  don  (feo^n^  and  to  sIiMEt  de^  detectiao.  Ifdneni 
rtiHTTr  I  taa>c  a  hoow  for  k  is  "  ctkmp  wtaat'  Set  (beat,  iImk 
viteHt  iTr<*Tf.  ^Ean  pcMDO.  For  Aose  «to  onmot  afari  H 
par  a  rawaiible  pnoc  Ibr  wtae  mjr  adricc  is.  let  tben  dank  ik  ct 
cyjg;  fliany  obict  vbnksome  ilimniagt  wttbtn  tneir  fetcL 

Tfac  LcyriMBW.  to  a  oenaiB  ealeot.  guaid*  the  sfHrit-^noksv 
and  IOCS  ikat  ifae  drfad;  be  cotaamet  i*  of  a  strength  th^  to  taj 
lott  «f  il,iaam  poboa;  but  the  Lcgtdature  doc*  not|Daid 
ia  any  wajr,  ^b^K;  or  fonn.     It  Btmptf  tees  thti 
I  |Mj9  a  CTrtain  dWy  aRovnng  to  its  atratgni  in 
bat  slMths  it  is  a  vin^  or  vbeiher  it  is  a  aophisticaled 
■Bade  of  logwood,  acetic  ackL  topa^,  and  potato  sptiit, 
■sneriD  it  at  an. 

Rv  patiple  know  it,  bol  it  is  an  absolute  Stct,  that  in  ibe  citr  < 
Haabafg  ibere  are  raandBCtoties  where  wines  of  cvctt 
aad  ece>T  Sanxir,  sod  of  erery  «gr,  can  be  made  tlut  are 
gdrieas  of  any  connectioa  with  tbe  joicc  of  the  grape.  It  it  iM  n 
bevondsed  at  that  these  wines  are  injurious — almost  poison.  The 
put  J«doe  of  the  g^ape,  witliout  the  addition  of  spirit  or  sogir,  bi 
■huh' iiQiiie  berciage;  it  stimulates  the  nerrous  s>-stcm,  it  promcM 
the  low  at  aovous  energy,  it  brightens  the  intenectual  facultiei^  nd 
even  aasbta  ^tgeaion.  Bat  wine  that  is  a  cbeiDical  combtoatioD- 
tfaai  11^  wiiK  that  is  manufaciiiTed  firom  chemicals  instead  of  from  the 
joiee  vt  the  grape— is  naturxlty  a  liquid  to  be  avoided  as  oae  woa\i 
apetfflence. 

The  jnicc  of  the  grape  in  a  properly  fermented  eUIc  is  entirdj' 
void  of  injurious  products,  more  e^Mcialty  in  the  shape  of  "  fiisd 
oil"  li  is  only  when  wine  is  fortified,  as  it  usually  is,  with  potato 
spirit  and  sugar  {added  to  arrcit  fctmcnlation),  tlut  it  becomes 
injurious.  Of  course,  it  would  be  absolutely  absurd  to  suppose  that 
the  ordiimy  person  understands  all  this.  It  requtnrs  the  experleaoe 
of  the  cxpen.  A  perfect  wimr  may  be  described  as  one  po«t««iii§ 
all  the  .charaacristic  properties,  flavour,  aroma,'  and  exhUartxing 
acrion  of  wine,  but  in  which  rwithcr  atcohotic  pangcncy,  addity,  sweet- 
iwss,  nor  astringency  is  sufficiently  marked  to  oflend  the  most  detlcate 
P»laic.  I'o  me  as  a  dictitinn  wiiic  is  of  vast  scivi(>e ;  in  fa«,  1  do  not 
know  what  I  should  possibly  do  >''ii''°"'  ''•  ■"*"<'  naturally  I  have  taken 
a  vast  amount  of  trouble  to  [-t  *■'"** »uital>lc  for  my  purposes,  that 
w.  to  try  and  procure  wines  .  hatJ|^K^*^  '"*  '""»  fictitious  aids 
X>  flavour  and  alcoholic  sir,  ■^^■t"'!?''  '"  <*'«*'»(?  f™  t^e 
«<»u«ion  of  obesity,  when;  u ^V  *^'"'^"=  "*«"  »1««*. »» 
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reduce  flffiM^t  fcoiii  twelve  (o  sixteen  pounds  a  monlli,  with  at 
the  same  nme  feproiremenl  in  health  and  condition,  it  is  necessary, 
10  dealing  with  those  who  are  accustomed  to  talce  stimulants,  thai  the 
particular  stimulant  allowed  should  be  free  from  sugar,  and  in  the 
shape  or  what  is  known  as  dry  and  natural  wines,  and  undoul>tedly 
ihese  wines  arc  the  finest  flavoured  and  the  most  wholesome  of  all. 

Of  late  yeais  ihe  taste  for  what  are  known  as  dry  wines  has 
enormously  increased.  I  remember  some  years  ago  going  to  a  very 
noted  champagne  shipper  and  asking  him  whether  he  could  intro- 
duce, compatible  with  my  requirements,  an  absolutely  dry  cliampagne, 
what  is  known  as  a  "  brut "  wine— and  here,  perhaps,  it  may  interest 
many  wine-drinkers  to  know  what  a  "brut"  champaRne  really  means. 
It  means  ihal  the  juice  of  the  grape  that  furnishes  the  wine  known 
as  champagne  is  allowed  to  run  through  its  fermentation.  If  from 
the  first  it  Js  found  to  contain  sufficient  alcohol  for  the  purpose  from 
the  grape,  it  is  left  to  make  a  wine  that  will  improve  as  age  goes  on. 
In  years  when  from  cold  and  other  causes  the  grape  does  not 
sufficiently  mature,  after  the  fermentation  lias  run  to  a  certain  extent 
sugar  is  added  to  create  a  second  fermenlaEion,  and  when  this  has 
nin  through  the  wine  is,  after  racking  and  the  difTcrem  processes 
that  such  nine  undergoes,  bottled  and  temporarily  corked  ;  the 
bottles  being  placed  head  downwards  in  racks  and  moved  daily.  In 
this  position  a  sediment  deposits  at  the  occk  of  the  bottle,  on  the 
cork,  which  in  due  course  is  removed  by  a  dexterous  twist  of  the  hand 
before  Ihe  wine  is  finally  corked,  being  blown  out  by  Ihe  wine  Jn  the 
liottle.  This  is  afterwards  filled  up  by  a  certain  amount  of  syrupy 
liqueur.  The  bottle  is  then  finally  corked.  The  amount  of  this 
added  liqueur  depends  upon  the  country  it  is  exported  to.  In  the 
case  of  England  a  or  3  per  cent,  of  liqueur  is  added,  in  the  case  of 
Russia  a  very  great  deal  more,  and  so  on.  Where  it  is  necessary  to 
produce  a  "  brut "  wine,  instead  of  adding  a  syrupy  liqueur  a  Email 
quantity  of  a  similar  wine  is  added  to  fdl  up  the  boillc,  which  is 
then  finally  corked.  This  is  known  as  a  "brut"  wine,'  and 
undoubtedly  as  a  dietetic  wine  when  the  taste  is  acquired  for  it, 
which  it  soon  is,  for  all  purposes  such  a  wine  is  best. 

But  to  proceed.  A  short  time  after,  this  gentleman  informed  me 
that  he  hod  communicated  with  the  head  of  the  firm  at  Epcrnay, 
who  replied  that  they  had  made  their  name  (a  world-wide  one)  by 
ibcir  well-known  present  champagne,  which  was  of  great  celebrity, 
and  they  would  not  alter  it.    As  of  course  might  be  expected,  other 

<  "  Brai"  champagne  absoluteljr  free  bom  owe  sugar  may  Ik  had  from  the  firm 
mcQiiciincd  on  p.  609. 
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the  Dry  Wine  Co.,  56  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W.,  a  very  large 
variety  of  natural  vrines  of  dilTcrent  countries  and  brands,  such  a5 
itherrics,  burgundies,  hocks,  moselles,  cbanipiagncs,  ports,  &c.  I 
.believe  that  there  are  very  few  people  in  England  who  have  tasted  all 
Ihe  different  kinds  of  what  arc  now  known  as  "  natural  wines  "—that 
is,  pure  wines  without  the  addition  of  added  spirit  or  sugar.  The 
nntional  tasle,  until  within  recent  years,  has  been  for  strong  and 
sweet  wines,  matured,  perhaps,  by  age,  as  in  llic  case  of  port ;  but  I 
[-question  whether  even  in  these  days  many  people  know  oc  have 
tasted  a  "  natural  port  "—that  is,  a  port  in  which  there  is  no  sugar. 
This  class  of  wine  may  now  be  had,  and  a  very  nice  wine  it  is,  and 
a  wine  that  would  be  suitable  for  gouty  people  to  whom  ordinary 
port  is  undoubtedly  poison-  My  own  opinion  as  a  dietitian  is,  that 
natural  wines  are  the  wjiolesomest  of  all,  and  in  this  opinion  I  am 
borne  out  by  such  eminent  authorities  as  Pa\7  and  Thudichum,  and, 
in  fact,  by  hosts  of  others. 

Natural  wine  rarely  contains  more  than  afi  per  cent,  (by  volume) 
of  proof  spirit,  and  therefore  a  wine  of  alcoholic  strength  of  %6  to  40 
pet  cent.)  such  as  port  and  sherry,  must  have  supplementary  spirit 
added  to  it.  Fortified  wines,  such  as  port,  sherry,  madeira,  &c., 
usually  contain  36  to  40  per  cent,  of  spirit.  This  is  added  to  arrest 
fcrtnentation  after  it  has  advanced  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  these 
wines,  on  account  of  their  increased  alcohoUc  strength,  will  ke^ 
under  exposure  to  air,  where  the  unfortified  ones  would  not. 

What  I  would  here  point  out  is  the  fact  that  the  spirit  for  supple- 
menting the  alcoholic  strength  of  wine  is,  as  a  rule,  fabricated  at 
Hamburg  from  rotten  potatoes,  and  is  knoivn  as  potato  spirit,  and  is 
imported  to  France,  Spain,  and  other  countries  for  this  purpose,  and 
it  is  this  fact  that  makes  cheap  wines  so  very  heady  and  injurious  to 
drinkers.  I  would  therefore  strongly  urge  those  who  drink  wines,  if 
Ihcy  are  to  drink  them  at  all,  to  endeavour  by  every  means  in  their 
power  to  gel  some  wine  that  is  guaranteed  not  to  be  fortified  in  any 
such  way.  At  the  risk  of  being  blamed,  which  of  course  is  a  matter 
of  absolute  indifference  to  me,  I  must  say  that  tliere  is  one  firm  in 
London,  as  I  have  said  before,  which  has  endeavoured  in  every  way 
to  meet  my  requirements,  as  far  as  the  procuring  of  these  wines  is 
concerned,  and  tlut  1  have  lasted  and  tested  two  or  three  hundred 
wines  of  every  description  furnished  by  ihcm.'  There  are  doubtless 
hundreds  of  other  firms  who  supply  the  requirements  of  their 
customers  with  wines  of  exceptional  purity,  and  indeed  the  names  of 
many  of  them  are  of  world-wide  reputation  ;  but  of  course  with  me 
•  The  Dry  Wine  Conip«ny,  s6  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 
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it  is  essentul  that  I  should  know  exactly  what  wines  an:  fin:.^ 
fof  my  lequirenaenis,  which,  as  ft  dietitian,  are  naiunlljr  ro;  exte»K 
It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  ordinary  indiiidw]  oi 
be  a  judge  of  every  [xinicular  class  of  wine,  as  the  taste  for  hjgi- 
cla$3  vines,  like  the  taste  for  high-class  coolccry  ot  bi^KiMOB; 
must  be  acquiicd,  but  I  have  for  years  pointed  out  that  petftedoil 
laVe  the  trouble  to  learn  what  particular  kind  of  wine  suits  thenihA. 
lliis  they  certainly  do  not  do.     For  instance,  a  gouty  person  vQl  go 
on  year  after  year  drinking  sweet  wines  when  lie  should  be  dtinb^ 
a  Rhine  wiive  or  Moselle,  and  another  subject  to  conslipatiaa  viD  p 
on  drinking  clarets  or  pons  whkfa  contain  a  large  amonnt  of  taiUBB, 
thereby  adding    to  the  trouble  already  existing.     Gouty,  &I,  aJ 
bilious  persons  will  often  drinV  wines  which  are  totally  unsoitodb 
them,  not  from  the  fad  that  they  have  any   special  taste  for  ite 
particular  wirte,  but  that  they  are  ignorant   in   the  matter  ofvtat 
particular  wines  or  stimulants  are  most  suitable.     Not  that  there  ax 
not  plenty  of  wines  suitable  for  the  gouty  and  obese,  but  it  is  ib: 
vkUms  of  these  ailments  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  find  what  tbcK 
are  and  where  they  can  be  obtained.    Again,   more  from  ignotancc 
than  from  Iwe  of  wine,  ^-ery  many  people  take  inor«  than  Ifei 
requirements  or  thrir  particular  conslitutions  can  assimilate,  with  the 
result  th.1t  gastric  irritation  and  other  troubles   are  set  up  wfcidi 
e\-entually  lead  to  persistent  indigestion,  malnutrition,  and  gmcal 
iti-heallh. 

Of  course  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  expect  the  ordinary  buiaui 
being  to  be  a  physician  or  to  understand  the  laws  that  goi'eni  tDd 
regulate  health.  This  is  the  province  of  the  expert,  or  pcfbaptit 
more  commonly  known  the  "  specialist,"  and  those  who  arc  wise  aad 
who  And  that  their  hcallh  docs  not  seem  to  be  all  it  should  be  shooM 
naturally  consult  the  expert,  and  of  experts  in  this  way  or  that  one 
may  truly  say  there  are  thousands.  It  is  only  a  matter  as  to  whidi 
"  expert "  the  person  should  choose,  having  regard  to  the  particsln 
nihncnt  from  which  he  suffers. 

The  first  expert— save  the  mark  !— he  generally  tries  is  him»elf— 
the  worst  of  all — and  after  sn-allowing  drugs  aitd  quack  medidtie* 
and  making  his  ailment  worse,  or  even  incurable,  he  goes  to  the 
physician  to  undo  his  own  evil  work.  A  sensible  man  does  not  tty 
to  cut  his  own  clothes  or  repair  his  own  watch,  but  the  same  man 
thinks  himself  quite  competent  to  act  as  his  own  ph>'sician,  aitd 
fritters  away  his  life  as  if,  like  the  proverbial  cat,  he  had  eight  mote 
to  spare. 

Thousands  of  people  suffer  from  persistent  ill-bealtb  from  cnon 
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r  in  diet  and  in  drink ;  indeed,  il  frcqucnlly  comes  under  the  obser\'a- 
'  tion  of  the  physician  Oial  people  Buffering  from  broncliial  troubles, 
from  pcrsi^lenl  sore  lliroat  (often  due  lo  excess  of  uric  acid  in  the 
blood),  headache,  malaise,  and  other  conditions  that  make  life 
unbearable,  owe  their  origin  to  the  food  they  eat  and  the  liquid  or 
wine  they  drink,  and  when  these  two  factors  are  adapted  to  their 
particular  requirements  and  constitutional  needs,  robust  health  is 
again  obtained. 

With  regard  lo  excess  in  stimulant,  of  course  everyone  ij  familiar 
with  the  evils  that  arise  from  thi«  failing.  One  that  comes  mor« 
particularly  under  the  observation  of  the  physician  fs  the  fact  that 
excess  in  alcohol  prevents  the  elimination  of  waste  from  the  s)-slem, 
and  therefore  it  is  retained  in  the  form  of  gout,  obcwty,  rheumatism, 
eczema,  and  numerous  other  conditions  that  mean  a  retention  of 
effi»e  products  in  the  system,  or  products  that  should  be  consumed 
in  the  operations  of  life. 

Excess  in  stimulant,  more  especially  in  the  form  of  spirit,  un- 
doubtedly tends  to  deteriorate  tissue,  and  by  so  doing  leads  when 
middle  age  is  drawing  to  its  close  lo  changes  in  the  kidne>"s,  in  Ihe 
liver,  and  indeed  in  all  the  oi;gans  (the  healthy  working  of  which 
IS  absolutely  essential  to  continued  health),  and  to  their  early 
decay.  It  does  not  matter  whether  it  is  excess  in  eating  or  excess 
in  drinking,  but,  undoubtedly,  excess  of  any  kind  means  the  wearing 
out  of  the  different  organs  that  have  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  the  old 
proverb  that  says  that  he  "  who  lives  in  wine  dies  in  water,"  is  per- 
fectly true.  It  simply  expresses  the  fact  that  excess  in  wine  event- 
ually leads  to  disease  of  the  kidne>-s  that  finally  terminates  in  dropsy 
and  death,  and  the  proverb  might  just  as  well  have  added  that  he 
"  who  cats  too  much  dies  of  suffocation,"  for  it  simply  means  that 
they  become  corpulent,  and  by  thus  overloading  Ihe  heart  with  fat, 
weaken  its  structure,  and  eventually  die  from  the  oppression  of  breath 
thst  such  a  condition  entails.  It  has  often  struck  me  as  an  ineon- 
gruoDS  fact  tl\at  people  frequently  come  under  my  observation  who 
are  abstainers  from  alcoliol,  and  who  even  go  on  temperance  plat- 
forms and  preach  against  the  evils  of  intemperance,  who  arc  of  such 
unwieldy  proportions  and  so  corpulent  thai  they  are  unable  to  pro- 
perly breathe,  take  exercise,  or  enjoy  life,  who  by  want  of  that  tem- 
perance in  eating  which  they  preach  so  much  about  in  drinking, 
have  brought  themselves  into  a  condition  of  disea.tc  and  ill-health 
pitiable  to  heboid.  These  are  the  individuals  who,  in  <  ^kldl  of 
Hudibras,  "  Compound  for  sins  they  are  inclined  U 
those  they  have  no  mind  to," 


ihudotL 

It  la^  be  uked,  b  alcohol  in  its  lUffe 
iDEfe?    UyuBver  is;  it  is  not. 
ham  Ac  oadk  to  tbe  (bm  vitbouc  evvr  tot 
a^  ibe  noM  pet&ct  beshh  is  lar  as  that 
'  to  a  Ban  thao  it  b  to  a  he 
and  ifaexefcre  ooe  aaj  tntlf  say  that 
I  ft^—**"'  ia  aB  frmrn  is  the  bcallhicsi 
■M  the  eaoqitioi^  «ad  w  wine  tends 
Htd  lo  add  to  good-fcllovsbip,  a   p 


\  ft  Side  occarionally  is  an  ■soon] 
r  and  iqr  ^■■t  Bt  Haqr  cases  tie  is  a  wet  b 
b  seeaos  lo  be  a  DCCMaity  of  our  existence 
and  AB7  dinaer  and  ercrr  social  function  sli 
food  catiD^  bot,  if  one  tnajr  so  cxfvcss  it,  good 
a  MChqdrf  dinfwr  at  the  Piinces'  Restaurant,  « 
!  onsioe  fiiRMbed  iLoder  the  aiupiccs  of 
and  Fonnidt,  die  restauiateots — the 
httet  da^— washed  down  with  tea,  wsier,  or  gia 
JMagiiition  pales  at  the  ^Kw^hi. 

The  bet  that  akobol  in  its  different  forms  v 
cActs  accocding  to  the  panJculai  idiosynoasy  i 
indnidoal  bas  been  well  shown  bj  Ho^nb,  wh 
de^icta  the  ale^lrinker,  coarse,  Eat,  and  bloated 
the  thin  and  cnuciatcd  wreck,  who  bas  rained  h 
la  "  Mama^  Ji  ia  Mode "  the  portrait  of  I 
<»iii|Jifted  m  tbe  gpii^  old  s^iire,  whose  coroi 
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'  diiiikcrasa  rule  is  furious  when  heukesittocxccss,  thevrinc-drinkcr 
'  is  gay  and  blithesome,  whatever  the  after  results  may  be.  and  the 
►  bcerdrinlcer  is  stupid  and  cgarse  and  heavy.  Indeed,  il  is  not  loo 
^■iMich  to  say  of  the  latter  what  some  philosopher  or  other  said,  viz., 
HUiat  the  man  who  drinks  beer  ihtnkK  liecr. 

^k  AflcT  alt,  in  regnrd  to  alcohol  as  an  adjunct  to  health,  it  simply 
Hcomes  to  this,  thai  the  individual  himself  is  no  judge  of  the  quantity 
"or  of  the  character  of  the  stimulant  that  he  indulges  in.  He  may 
be  right  or  he  may  be  wrong,  but  if  under  any  circumstances  the 
health  is  not  what  il  should  be,  he  would  do  well  to  see  whether  what 
lie  is  drinking  may  not  be  the  cause  of  il.  Not  that  the  stimubnt 
itself  may  necessarily  be  injurious  in  the  particular  case,  but  that  the 
iharacter  of  the  particular  stimulant  he  is  taking  may  be  so.  For 
initanee,  it  is  well  known  that  French  red  wines  interfere  more  with 
;l)c  digestion  than  white  German  wines,  and  in  this  respect  the 
icilian  wine  marsaU  is  still  worse.  The  most  wholesome  wines  of  all 
Ifor  ordinary  use  are  undoubtedly  hocks  and  mosi^lles.  These  seem 
to  suit  almost  any  person.  They  suit  the  gouty,  they  suit  the 
6bue,  and  they  suit  those  affected  with  the  ordinary  forms  of  indi- 
n.  Of  course  there  are  constitutions  that  are  benelited  more 
1)y  other  wine.  For  insiance,  anaemic  people  may  take  with  benefit 
bui^ndy.  In  the  debilitated  stage  of  acute  disease  port  seems  to 
be  the  most  valuable  of  fcrmenled  liquors,  and  where  a  rapid 
stimulant  is  required,  and  one  that  at  the  same  time  aids  digestion, 
champagne  furnishes  the  best.  It  would  be  impossible  in  a  short 
aiticio  to  enter  into  the  merits  and  demerits  of  all  the  diflercnt 
well-known  wine*,  but  those  best  known  in  England  arc  the  hocks, 
clarels,  ports,  sherries,  and  champagnes.  Chamjiagncs,  unless  of 
special  brands,  are  as  a  rule  loo  sweet  for  any  but  the  robust. 
Dry  wines  and  champagnes  may  be  procured  that  are  suitable  even 
(or  the  gouly  and  obese;  indeed,  other  wines  in  the  form  of 
sherries  and  pons  may  also  be  obtained  fcom  the  firm  that  1  have 
previously  mentioned  ;  but  these,  though  cheap,  arc  imixirtcd  more 
to  please  fastidious  palates,  and  those  who  cannot  drink  other  cbsses 
of  trine.  Most  people  naturally  drink  wine  regardless  of  its  after 
effects,  but  there  arc,  unfortunately  for  themselves,  those  who  require 
to  consider  and  choose  what  wine  iHcy  should  drink,  and,  happily  foi 
stich  people,  such  wines  arc  now  within  their  reach. 

tew  people  seem  to  know  or  to  understand  that  spiriu  dis- 
Itlled  from  the  gnpc  or  from  sugar  ftre  the  purest  of  all,  as  tbcy 
contain  no  fusel  oil.  'Ilic  danger  i;  with  spirits  disliUed  from  grain, 
and  I  take  this  opponunity  of  pointing  this  out.    Brandy  in  France 
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is,  Of  Bbould  be,  distill«d  from  the  grape,  and  hcnc«  tl  it  < 
spirits  the  best  and  the  purest.  Rom  distilled  from  cane 
equally  fre^  from  injurious  products>  and  it  is  a  pity  thai  i 
thcec  two  should  be  now  taken  up  by  grain  spirit  sach  as ' 
gin,  that  mlly  ic<itiirc  great  a^  or  care  in  thrir  dis 
eliminate  the  "fusel  oil,"  so  injurious  to  the  votary 
excitants. 

Before  closing  this  aitkk  I  should  like  to  point  out  ttui  t 
a  lidd  for  beverages  in  oor  own  country  which  would 
by  the  application  of  a  littk  science  and  care,  open  up  a  ^ 
industry,  and  thb  is  in  the  maaaraclure  of  peny  and  cider.  Tim 
arc  among  the  moat  wholesome  of  beverages,  very  pleasant  in  lasUiM' 
free  Onm  fus«l  oO  or  other  poisonous  ingredient.  They  have  agsetf 
future  before  them,  but  for  want  of  enterprise  or  some  other  i 
they  do  not  seem  to  take  the  place  they  should.  There  aie  a  I 
counties  in  England  notedfortbeit  perry  and  cider,  »uch  tc  K«cfl>4 
Dorset,  Somerset,  and  Devon,  but  in  every  other  part  of  \ 
Scotland,  and  Wales  they  are  almost  unknown. 

I  hare  often  wondered  why  spirit  has  not  been  distilled  fni 
cider  or  pcrT>'.  The  destructive  disullation  of  sugar  in  tbiir  dK 
would  undoubtedly  distil  a  most  valuable  spirit,  and  one  that  omU 
be  used  even  in  its  newest  stages,  but  fashion  seems  to  point  H 
present  to  the  consumption  of  vast  quantities  of  what  is  koonbi 
the  simple  name  of  "Scotch,"  and  whisky,  the  worst  spirit  thai  qe 
possibly  be  drunk  unless  it  is  old  and  pure  and  nutured,  forms  tbc 
staple  bei'erage  of  the  present  day.  It  is  a  spirit  of  the  v«y  «ata 
description  as  far  as  the  kidneys  and  netrous  system  arc  concontiL 

Perhaps,  before  concluding,  it  would  be  as  well  to  point  out  dc 
injurious  effects  of  alcohol  taken  in  excess,  and  this  of  couree  ^ 
applies  to  those  who  take  it,  not  as  an  adjunct  to  the  enjoyment  of 
life  or  to  the  pleasures  of  the  uble,  but  who  take  it  at  all  tinws  sal 
under  all  circumstances.  Taken  in  moderation  it  can  do  no  DOtt 
haim  than  any  other  luxury — it  increases  appetite  and  stimulsia 
digestion.  In  advancbg  and  old  age  it  is  certainly  beneficial  Ii 
strengthens  the  action  of  the  heart,  increases  warmth,  and  acts  as  <fl 
does  to  rtaty  machinery.  ^Ve  have  St.  Paul's  authority  for  thJL 
But.  taken  in  excess,  it  weakens  the  nervous  system,  and  in  woiiicfl 
leads  to  hysteria  and  other  neurotic  derangements.  It  fimba 
impedes  the  renewal  of  nervous  and  muscular  tissue  and  thenlal 
activity  of  the  blood-vessels.  It  influences  the  circulation  in 
ways  as  to  lead  to  congestion,  and  by  paralysing  nervous  en 
the  cause  of  degeneration  of  tissue  that  eventually  leads  to  such  i 
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editions  as  Brigbt's  disease,  arrkasis  of  the  liver,  thickcniRg  of  the 
lembrane  of  the  larynx  and  bronchi  (as  may  be  noticed  in  the 
iTseness  of  confirmed  topers),  and  other  evils  too  numerous  lo 
ntion.    It  is  x  wcll-knowm  fact  titat  tliosc  who  are  exposed  to  the 
kcmptation  of  itppHng,  such  as  holel-keepcrs,  wine-mcrchants,  barmen, 
L,  are  very  short -lived. 

Insurance  companies,  as  is  well  known,  refuse  to  take  at  ordinary 

iies  persons  who  indulge  to  excess  in  alcohol,  and  their  tables  show 

conclusively  that  life  is  shortened  by  a  great  number  of  years  by  im- 

Qoderate  indulgence  in  drink  or  food.    On  ihe  other  hand,  it  would, 

think,  be  an  evil  day  if  the  moderate  and  healthy-minded  individual 

to  be  ruled  by  the  faddists,  who,  though  in  the  minority,  can 

ays  make  iliemselves  loudest  heard.     Happily,  there  is  aln-ays  a 

3rity  of  level-headed  people  to  keep  them  in  subjection,  so  thai 

:  ordinar)'  sensible  man  shall  be  ahle  to  enjoy  all  the  foods  and 

'  drinks  that  a   bcncticent  nature   has    placed   within    the  reach  of 

humanity. 

y.   B.  VOBKB-DAVteS. 
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BESIDE  the  cottage  door,  she  see* 
Tlte  wliitc  sheep  in  the  sun  ; 
The  oH  chuidi  gable  through  ilie  trees 

Breaks  with  the  bounding  of  the  breeze 

Cloud -shadows  o'er  it  run. 

Upward  the  frecn  hi!i-&!oi>c  they  g<^ 

Clotxl -shadow,  ^tadow  and  cloud  ; 
Kiss  on  the  height  and  hasten  so 
Down  heav-en's  blue  galleries  beIo«r— 

Cloud,  cloud-shadow,  and  cloud. 
The  brown  bee  buzies  at  the  door, 

The  lilies  shine  lilce  firci 
And  oteihead  the  Ia;k  will  soar 
And  toss  his  sweet  song  cvcmiorc 

Higher,  and  ever  higher. 
Rich  marigolds,  star-thick,  arise 

Out  of  the  warm  wet  earth  ; 
Gaie,  orange-gold,  up  azure  skies, 
like  beacon-flames  for  butterRics 

Half-blind  in  ho»c)%d  mirth. 
She  scea  it  all  with  open  eye, 

Absorbed  in  dreamworld  wonder  ; 
Looks,  child-like,  o'er  tlie  tree  tops  high, 
And  smiles— she  has  not  letrnt  to  sish — 

Then  comes  the  di»Unt  thunder  ! 
QitiL-k  !a  a  squirrel  slie  slips  her  tx>oIc 

Into  her  satchel  brown, 
Smooths  fair  her  frock  to  get  a  look 
At  tiuy  feet  that  said  they  took 

To  heart  her  soiemn  frown  j 
Tiiesi,  unforgotful  c\'eni»ore 

Of  hill  and  cloud  and  vatley. 
Hastens,  the  thunderstorm  bcror^ 
liot-chcekcd  at  its  rcbukcful  roar, 

AU  down  a  dark  yew  alley. 
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K  YOKKSHIRB  NAT^JRAI-tST. 

IN  consequence  i»rtly  of  wliat  I  have  vrtittcn  conccmir^  ll* 
protection  of  bird  life,  I  haw  bad  my  attention  directed  to  the 
recently  published  life  of  Francis  Orpen  Monis,  by  his  son,  the  Rev. 
M.  C.  F.  Morris.'  Apart  fioni  his  contributions  to  the  knowledge 
And  prcscn-ation  of  birds,  Morris  was  a  cultivated  countr)- clergyman, 
the  tciuH  or  whose  lilc  at  Nunbum1)oIin«,  Yorkshire,  was  disturbed 
by  few  incidents  other  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  average  humanity,  and 
who  in  his  later  days  was  fortunate  enough  to  receive  a  civil  list 
pension.  Though  popubr  rather  tlian  scientific,  his  works  on 
natural  history  ha\-e  a  recognised  position,  and  his  "  History  of 
British  Ctrds,"  in  six  volumes,  has  attained  recently  the  honour  of  a 
third  edition,  as  have  indeed  his  "Natural  History  of  the  Xests  and 
Eggs  of  British  Birds"  and  his  "  History  of  British  ButtcrSics." 
These  things  in  themselves,  together  with  his  other  works  on  kindred 
subjects,  would  scarcely  have  comcoended  hJm  to  mention  in  these 
pages,  more  espe'^rially  as  h;  was  a  confirmed  oj>poncnt  of  the 
Darwinian  theory.  He  wax,  however,  as  has  been  indicated,  one  of 
the  lirst  to  perceive  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  indiscriminate  bird 
slaughter,  and  to  his  exertions  are  lai^ely  ascribable  the  provisions 
made,  and  still  in  course  of  extension,  for  securing  a  dose  period  for 
birds.  In  1S67  he  petitioned  Parliament  that  a  hea>-y  tax  should  be 
imposed  on  the  possession  of  a  gun,  and  in  1&69  began,  in  the 
Ammal  World,  a  crusade  that  at  length  led  to  practical  results.  In 
the  proceedings  on>  behalf  of  protection  for  soa  birds  sUin  in 
thousands  during  breeding  time  on  the  YorluJiirc  coast,  as  else- 
where, he  took  an  active  part,  writing  more  than  once  to  the  Tinr/j, 
and  seconding  one  of  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  meeting  in 
Hanover  Square.  He  was,  I  believe,  the  lirst  to  start  an  associalioa 
for  the  fwwtion  of  British  birds  generally,  and  persci'crcd  in  his 
present  augmented,  though  even  yet  inadequate 
>sed.  One  of  his  later  actions  was  cstablislur^,  at 
'  John  C.  Niniiuo. 
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the  taggestkin  of  L«df  Mount-Temple,  wbstt  »  no«-,  of  w35,  Iehoto 
M  "  Tlie  riumagc  League." 

Lbcislatiok  roit  Birds. 

IN  dismiising  for  a  while  at  lean  a  subject  that  I  have  roach  at 
heart,  and  concerning  which  1  have,  perhaps,  p«»ched  over- 
much, \  will  say  that,  ineffective  as  b  as  yet  the  carrying  out  of  recent 
legblation  with  regard  to  birds,  some  results  have  already  attended 
the  measures  ukcn.  In  my  own  garden,  within  tlirc«  miles  of 
Charing  Cross,  I  have  seen  during  ihc  present  ti]>ring  birds  that  I 
hare  missed  for  a  score  of  years ;  and  I  have  heard  wiihin  a  day  or  two 
the  mellow  pipe  of  the  blacklMrd  singing,  not  in  caged  discontenl, 
but  with  the  full  ripe  jubllancy  of  perfect  freedom.  There  is  of 
course  great  difficulty  in  securing  respect  for  the  law.  Rura]  police- 
men cannot  be  everywhere,  and  some  of  llwm  a™  not  too  anxiouf 
to  burden  themselves  with  the  duties  of  apprehending  the  bird- 
capturers.  For  the  casual  travcllct  it  is  difficult  and  even  dangerous 
(o  attempt  an  arrest  or  even  a  remonstrance,  and  the  labourer 
is  indifTercnc  to  what  docs  not  directly  concern  his  own  interexL  In 
many,  even  in  most,  villages  there  is,  however,  some  individual  of 
superior  station  who  takes  an  intelligent  interest  in  animal  life,  and 
he  might  work  wonders.  The  knonledge  that  "  Squntre  "  would  pay 
a  trifle  for  the  prescT\ation  of  birds,  and  not,  like  too  many  faniici!> 
for  their  destruction,  and  x  few  words  of  commendation  to  a  icalous 
officer  from  the  magisteri.il  chair,  would  probably  lead  to  augmented 
zeal  on  the  part  of  the  police. 

AKE  ENnLISIfMEN   BOOK-LOVKRS? 

WHEN  I  sec  the  number  of  books  annually  distributed  at  tne 
gre.:it  auction  marts,  and  watch  the  {irices  occastoiuUy  paid 
for  ungle  volumes,  I  am  compelled  to  own  that  there  is  in  En^nd 
a  book-loving  tind  a  book-collecting  world.  I  hold,  however,  to  my 
frequently  expressed  conviction  that  we  arc  i>ot  as  a  rule  a  book- 
lovinz  race.  If  wo  take  our  upper  classes,  most  of  whom  have 
parted  with  tlieir  libraiics,  if  they  ever  had  them,  the  collL-ction 
consists  of  the  Racing  Calendar,  RulTs  Guide  to  the  Ttirf,  a  few 
wot)is  connected  with  the  stud  or  the  farm,  and,  perhaps,  if  a  gleam 
of  enlightenment  has  penetrated,  a  few  volumes  of  the  "  Badminton 
IJbmry."  With  the  English  middle  classes  matters  arc  even  worse. 
I  liave  before  alluded  to  the  estimate  of  the  space  required  for  books 
formed  by  the  great  providers  for  the  public  In  the  ncigh- 
Hiood  of  Wcslboume  Grove  or  Tottenham  Court  Road.    The 
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amount  of  shelf-room  held  to  be  requisite  for  a  young  couple  fur- 
nishiriK   a   small   house  or  a   flat    might,  perhaps,    thougli     thts    is 
doubtful,  holdacoitipictesct  of  the    G^iilUm<in's  Maj^aai»^-      Morer 
frequently   it  would  baicly  suffice   for  the  library  which    CI»a"C*^'*^ 
Clerk  of  Oitenford  had— 

At  his  Iicildes  heed 

Twenty  bokc^,  clad  in  lilxk  or  n'C<). 
^    Iquote  from  the  text  of  Professor  Skcat  \\'helher  we  are  iinprovwig 
or  otherwise  I  leave  for  those  to  say  who  have  more   /hciiilies 
forming  a  judgment.    Reading  books  \s,  oi  course^  a.  *''''*^'^^"'J^,"l'f 
from  owning  them,  and  so  in  some  cases  is  purchasing  theni- 
and  country  houses  subscribe  to  Mudic'sorother  similar  insii  "  i       . 
while  the  sempstress  pays  twopence  a  volume  for  the  greasy  an 
thumbed  tioveb  in  ihe  circulating  library.     The  first  Kapoleon  usea 
to  have  the  new  boolts  sent  him  on  his  campaigns,  cut  them  ope 
vritb  Kia  fiiigci  or  anything  ihal  came    to   hand,  and    throw  ''?^'"  °" 
of  the  window  when  he  had  done  with  them.     Some  men   sti"  treat 
modern  French  novels  after  this  manner,  but  the  fashion  i^  no  more 
common  than  commendable. 

The  Liorariks  of  To-Dav. 

WHEN  a  modern  colkclion  of  books  assumes  the  d'tmensioM 
that  justifies  the  .ipplication  to  il  of  the  torm  UbrarjV  '' 
rarely  lasts  in  Uie  same  family  for  more  than  a  geiicralfon  or  two- 
In  spite  of  the  dispersal  of  ihc  great  historical  coIJcclions,  or  iheir 
acquisition  in  one  or  two  happy  oscs  by  the  nation  or  some  country 
centre,  there  are  still  a  few  country  libraries  the  owners  of  which 
regard  them  as  lieirJooms.     These  arc,  fiowever,  excepiionsj  and  the 
record  of  the  prices  obtained  at  the  sale  of  some  noble  coJleclJon 
begets  hope,  generally  to  be  succeeded  by  disa ppointmc;)!,  ''n    t''** 
minds  of  those  m  ho  own  books  into  which  tliey  never  look,  and  "'^° 
expect  that  a  collection  of  last-centur}-  theology  will  exdle  as  mocn 
slir  as  sixteenth-century  quartos  or  fifteenth-century  classics.      The 
man,  howcicr,  who  collects  judiciously— alas  !  which  of  us  does  ? 
rarely  leaves  behind  him  a  son  with  similar  tastes.     It  is  not  every 
one  who  is  fitted  to  be  trusted  with  a  library  or  will  take  the  pa'"®  '" 
keep  it  from  ruin.     The  possession  of  a  collection  of  books,  esP*^'^'*"^ 
if  they  are  fine  books,  is  in  itself  a  responsiWh'ty  wliicJi  every^^^^ 
win   not  and  should   not   undertake.    Then,  again,   there    '*    *'V 
possibility  tliat  books  arc  an  important  ajsct  in  nckonino  up  a  nii»"'^ 
estate,  and  a  sale  may  be  obligaloiy  when  a  tak  diviJon    is  ^^   ^ 
made.    Wliaiever  the  reason  may  be,  llie  library  ig  ™„crfl"y  * 
dehght  of  the  mdividuaUnd  is  ^'>^cdim„,ediatclyor?horily  » 
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his  death.    For  thu  tcasoit  ttie  same  booVs 
the  mukcL    Messrs.  Soth<:by  5:  Co.  know 
fluucr  is  nude  in  the  mukct  whiCn  it  is  Icnovn  i 
soldcocne  from  an  old  house,  «nd  arc  not  iti 
atoaost  by  this  lime  havx;  IcarnL  ihcir  oirii  my 
tak-TOom. 

A  Half-Dethrokcd  Idoi 

LIKE  iTUny  men  of  my  own  age  or  thereat 
tastes  and  ambitions  ircrc  fostered  by  th: 
Hunt,  a  critic  I  still  think  of  fme  instinct,  great 
taste  and  varied  erudition.  His  "Imngination  and 
*'VVit  and  Humour"  constituted  pleasant  {nrtol 
delight.  Through  them  I  acquired,  while  still  at  i 
only  for  Chaucer,  Spenser,  .irtd  the  old  dranulisti^  i 
Hunt  had  iiotcnE  allies  in  Hn2.littandCharl«  VmsOS, 
Itiniinaries  of  Stewart  times,  Suckling,  LoveUce,  i 
the  days  of  which  I  speak  he  was  no  longer  alone, 
he  almost  nas,  in  his  appreciation  of  later  poets, 
Shelley,  and  Wordsirorth.  But  then  even  there  wt 
and  very  few  to  love."  My  obligations  to  Hunt  r 
though  the  knowledge  he  communicated  is  now 
later  cnttcism  has  equalled  hb  in  iew  respects  aj 
fewer.  I  am  a  liltl<:  astonished,  accordingly,  on 
rdssuc  of  "The  Months,"  '  a  work  with  which  I 
acquaintance,  to  find  .-i  grave  apologetic  tone  ado^ 
This  work  has  not  been  previousi/  n^itinied 
grieve  to  say,  ii  docs  something  towards  abating  t 
Hunt,  and  aiding  to  dethrone  him,  suppl)ing  some 
for  regarding  him  as  a  Cockney,  a  charge  lo  which, 
he  was  consunily  subject.  It  gives  one  paus( 
sentence  slating  tliat  artificial  flower*  "may  be 
glasses  like  real  ones,  or  hung  up  in  wreaths 
pictures,  doorways,  or  the  middle  of  a  pier,  where 
a  picture  of  their  own,  a  memorial  of  classical  tCim 
contrast  to  the  squareness  of  the  compartment." 
approval  the  comment  of  "  somebody,"  who,  on  » 
said  "  pleasantly,"  "  \''cry  lovely  indeed  I  It  it  I 
artificial."  One  has  to  think  of  Hunt's  cxpcrii 
pardon  an  utterance  such  as  that,  and  one  must 
the  Mardiioness,  in  order  to  accept  the  idea  tl 
lighten  up  even  a  prison.  SVU 

'  Hull:  Will'ifn  Andrews       j 


